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PREFACE 

An attempt lias been made in this volume to collect and 
publish some contributions to the study of Buddhist thought 
from, eastern and western scholars. Borne of the papers 
originally sent to me for publication in it were lent, after 
having received permission from their authors, to the Editor 
of the Indian Historical Quarterly for publication in his 
Journal. I have reproduced them all in it. Various topics 
relating to Buddhism and Buddhist history have no doubt 
been dealt with here and I shall consider my labour amply 
rewarded if this treatise is found useful to those for whom 
it is intended. I shall be failing in my duty if I do not 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the scholars of the east 
and the west who have encouraged me with their thoughtful 
papers for publication in the pages of this volume. 

' 43; Kailas Bose Street, j 

Calcutta, !• BIMALA CHURN LAW. 

July, 1931. ) 
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: BUDDHISTIC STUDIES. 

CHAPTER I 

THE BUDDHISM OF MANIMEKHALAI 

The history of Buddhism in South Indians still wrapped 
in considerable obscurity. We have no means of knowing 
when and by what particular agency or means it got pro- 
mulgated in this part of India. Except from late tradition 
■which associated places with Buddhism and Asoka, there 
is not even genuine southern tradition to confirm these. No 
doubt, there are here and there references to the monuments 
of Asoka in Buddhist centres in Hiuen T’sang, but there 
is nothing else to confirm him in regard to that particular. 
A work like the Manimekhalai, a professed Buddhist work 
written by a Buddhist author for the actual glorification of 
Buddhism, referring to the more important Buddhist centres 
in Tamil India and to the monuments therein, has not referred 
to Asoka in any one place, which is clear evidence that local 
tradition knows nothing whatever of Asoka. Innumerable 
references there are in that work to northern rulers and to 
northern sages and saints, but there is no mention of Asoka ’s 
propaganda or of the actual visit of Buddha to any one of 
these places unless the existence of the footp.ints of Buddha 
should be interpreted as indicating his advent there. Even 
so it does not state it in those terms, although in respect 
of the footprints on the Gridhrakuta inRajagir it says expli- 
citly that the footprints actually mark wherefrom 
the Buddha delivered a sermon. We may, therefore, take 
it that the propaganda of Buddhism in this region was not 
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due to anything that Asoka did. Asoka’s name figures large- 
ly in the Ceylon tradition which frankly admits that there 
were embassies between Ceylon and Magadha, and that some 
of the holy monuments in Ceylon were directly owing to the 
condescending favour of Asoka to his contemporary of Ceylon. 
The position, therefore, seems indubitable that Buddhism 
penetrated in these parts probably much later than the age 
of the Buddha, and by means other than the propaganda 
efforts of Asoka. 

The edicts of Asoka give a clear indication that the Maga- 
dha empire stopped short north of the Tamil country in a 
somewhat extended sense of the term. The late Vincent 
Smith’s limit at the fourteenth degree of north latitude is 
not far wide of the mark. The Tamils mark off the northern 
frontier by calling it the Telugu-Ivanarese frontier, as they 
made no distinction between the Telugu and Kanarese people 
and called them both alike Vaduhar. Certain places along 
this frontier are referred to as Vaduharmunai, the frontier 
post against the Vaduhar, literally northerners. One such is 
clearly referred to at Tirupati. Another one seems probably 
indicated by the location of the southernmost of Asoka’s 
Rock Edicts in the Chittaldrug District of Mysore. Whe- 
ther there was a third frontier post like these has not come 
to our notice, although frontier posts along this line are 
indicated in several pieces of literature referrable to the early 
classical age of the Tamils. It may, therefore, be taken 
safely that Asoka’s sphere of influence, political influence, 
stops short at the northern frontier of the Tamil land marked 
by a line roughly corresponding to the fourteenth degree 
of north latitude or a little further south. 
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Does that necessarily imply that Buddhism stopped 
there ? We have no means of stating positively that it did, 
or for the matter of that, it did not for the age of Asoka. 
But indications in later literature all seem to point to the 
fact that Buddhism penetrated into the Tamil country 
peacefully, if not actually at or before the age of Asoka, at 
least since then. The progress of Buddhism therefore, seems 
to be one of peaceful penetration, and this seems warranted 
by the statement in the thirteenth Rock Edict of Asoka that 
even into the realms of his neighbours, independent of 
his authority or even political influence, the teachings of the 
Buddha had penetrated already. It would, therefore, be re- 
asonable to assume that perhaps in the age of Asoka already, 
and even before, Buddhist teachers and mendicants passed 
into this remote region, and flourished along with teachers 
of the other systems of religious thought in the Tamil land, 
as in fact even in professedly sectarian works these are re- 
ferred to side by side as flourishing in happy confusion. The 
Buddhist work above adverted to, Manimekhalai, refers 
to Brahman settlements with of course their sanctified places 
for the celebrations of sacrifices, large hermitages for the 
votaries of the Jaina religion, places for the residence and pro- 
pagation of the religion of the Saiva sectarians, and well- 
provided garden places for the Buddhists, all as having exis- 
ted side by side, at any rate, not far from each other. While, 
therefore, we have to take it that Buddhism had penetrated 
into the Tamil country we have to remain satisfied that we 
are not able to state precisely when and, by what actual 
means definitely, it had been introduced into the country. 

There are two incidents in Buddhist history that seem to 
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throw some light upon this question. Buddhist tradition 
has it that as a result of the Council held under the auspices 
of Asoka, various missions were sent to distant countries 
for the propagation of the faith. These places are recited 
categorically together with the names of the missionaries 
sent to them . respectively. Considerable doubt has been 
thrown upon the actual correctness of the list, as there are 
discrepancies in it, and there is a considerable similarity 
in the names of the missionaries . 1 The list is preserved 
in the Ceylon Chronicle, the Mahavamsa, a chro- 
nicle compiled in the earlier years of the fourth 
century A. D. The arguments that the names are 
similar cannot be held to have much force as the 
names given are not the names of individuals as such, 
but sacerdotal titles assumed by these missionaries on their 
admission into the order. Such titles are bound to have a 
certain amount of family likeness among them as they are 
not very large in number really. But a certain amount of 
similarity is inevitable as these titles are assumed on various 
considerations of a comparatively narrow character. This is 
true not only of Buddhist seeerdotrl titles, but it is equally 
true of the titles pertaining to other religious orders in India 
even in modern times. Hav, it applies even to royal titles, 
distinguishing these really from the actual names of indivi- 
duals. No argument, therefore, against the genuineness of 
the Ceylonese tradition could well be drawn from these 
statements .The other discrepancies pointed out are not so 
serious as to east doubts of a sufficient degree to reject the 

1 Prof. Bhandarkar, Av4ok^. 
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tradition as a whole. In this recital of names of countries 1 
to which missions were sent, we do not find any that could 
well be located in South India proper. The southernmost 
region is Banavasi across the northern frontier of Tamil 
India. The only other possibility is Mahishamandala which 
has been identified with Mysore by Some without satisfac- 
tory evidence. Mahishamandala is to be taken as' the region 
on the banks of the Narmada, the capital of which was Ma- 
hishamati, and if this is removed, there is no other territory 
mentioned in the list that can bo considered as belonging 
to South India proper. 

Tire same Ceylonese tradition has reference to an assem- 
blage of eminent Buddhist divines from various centres of 
holy reputation on the occasion of the consecration of the 
Manavihara in the reign of Dutthagamani Abhaya of Ceylon. 
In this instance invitations were probably issued to all 
Buddhist centres of reputation, and representatives arrived 
from these. In the list of the places mentioned figure all the 
famous places in Buddhist history in Upper India, including 
Kashmir. There are only two or three places in a list of 
fourteen that can be considered as belonging to any region 
south of the Vindhyas, namely the Vanavasa country, wnich 
is Banavase referred to in the section above. The next is the 
great Ke : asa-vihara. The probabilities are that this Ke.asa- 
vihara has reference to Amaravati rather than to any other 
place in the farther south. The third place is that which is 
described as Pallavabhogga which may, with plausibility 
be identified with the Pallava country. But about the time 

1 See page 82 of Geiger’s Mahavamsa, and for a discussion, the Author’s Begi- 
nnings of South Indian History, pages 74-77. 
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to which this has reference we do not know of the Pallavas 
in the south, and the very name itself seems to indicate that 
it was a country of the Pallavas in the north-west and the 
west, the region of Gujarat being about the farthest south 
possible . 1 The reigning period of this ruler of Ceylon is given 
as A. B. 382-406, which would correspond to 161-137 B. C. 
on the basis of the Buddha Nirvana being 544-543 B. C. 

The omission on this occasion is significant, and would 
bear the definite inference that Buddhism had not penetrated 
beyond the Asokan frontier of the south. It may perhaps 
be more reasonable to hold that no particular centre of this 
region had attained to that degree of celebrity that the other 
centres had, or even in those early stages, Buddhism of 
this locality was something distinct, distinct to the degree 
of hostility, from the Buddhism that prevailed in Ceylon. 
There is some justification for the latter inference as there 
are references in the Ceylonese chronicle relating to the 
period when the chronicle was actually composed, when the 
votaries of Buddhism who came from this region, the Chola 
country specifically, were regarded as schismatic sectaries 
by the Ceylonese. All Buddhists of the locality imme- 
diately north of this frontier again are regarded as something 
distinct from those of Ceylon. These are said to be follow- 
ers of the Vetulya sutras whatever these meant to the monks 
of the Mahavihara in Ceylon. The prejudice against these 
seems to have arisen from the fact that the Ceylonese belon- 
ged to the orthodox Theravada (Sthaviravada) and the 
Buddhists of this locality were considered as belonging to 

1 On this question please see pages 77-80 of the Beginnings of South Indian 
History. 
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tie Mahasangikas . The absence of reference, therefore, need 
not necessarily be due to the fact that Buddhism 
was unknown in the regions to which there is no reference. 
Apart from this is the fact recorded in the Mahavamsa that 
the rulers and usurpers that came from the Tamil country 
in some number according to the chronicle were all of them 
hostile to Buddhism in Ceylon itself. This may to some 
extent support the conclusion that the Tamil country had 
no Buddhism. That would be so, if there were no other 
evidence whatsoever of the existence of Buddhism in that 
particular region. The question, therefore, again comes 
round to the position whether we have evidence to regard 
Buddhism as a religion practised in the Tamil country in the 
first few centuries on either side of the Christian era. In 
the early centimes of the Christian era Buddhism was pre- 
valent in the Dakhan, and during the first two centuries 
of this era, there were Buddhist centres of very considerable 
importance dotted all over the fringe of the Dakhan plateau 
both on the east and on the west. Apart from those on the 
west, which were comparatively remote from the Tamil 
border, those on the east were near enough in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had attained to so grea a celebrity that it 
would be difficult to believe that these centres exercised no 
influence upon the country across the southern border. Ta- 
mil works datable with certainty to the seventh century, 
and others presumably datable before that, make references 
to Buddhism and Jainism in such a way as to justify 
inferences to these latter occupying a comparatively high 
position, and exercising a degree of influence to merit the 
Attacks of Hindu saints and sages. It is therefore clear 
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that in this period, which is more or less the period when 
Hiuen T’sang happened to be in the south, Buddhism must 
have had a very considerable growth after its introduction, 
and must have secured an influential position in society. 
There are monuments bearing inscriptions in Brahmi charac- 
ters, several of them regarded as Jain, and some as Buddhist. 
There are several Buddhist Viharas under reference in Hiuen 
T’sang’s itinerary in places like Conjeeveram and elsewhere. 
The presumption gains in strength, and we may look forward 
to discovering vestiges of Buddhism having actually flouri- 
shed to a very considerable extent in this country. 

Among the Tamil classics there peers forth here and there 
a detail or two regarding Buddhism and Jainism. The distinc- 
tion between the two is not always clearly maintained in 
these references. But there are two works, so they go in 
the form accessible to us, which are regarded as together 
constituting one poem though composed by two authors, 
as the story is one continuous story and the authors intended 
that each one should be a complement to the other, so that 
the two together might make up one complete epic poem. 
The first part of it has reference to a husband and wife, mem- 
bers of influential and rich families of great traders, on land 
and oversea, and has for its subject the tragic miscarriage 
of justice committed by the ruling Pandyan monarch in 
ordering the decapitation of the husband who went into the 
town to sell an anklet belonging to his wife, under the im- 
pression that he was the seller of the stolen jewel belong- 
ing to the queen. The bereaved wife took revenge by demon- 
strating the innocence of the husband, and, calling upon the 
gods to destroy the town by fire, and then, immolated herself 
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in the neighbouring Chera kingdom. The story ends with her 
deification, and this constitutes the prelude to the plot of the 
other poem. The husband and wife referred to above lived 
somewhat estranged owing to the fact that the husband was 
captivated by the charms of a dancing woman of their native 
city Puhar (Kaverippattinam). She was the means of the 
husband losing all his wealth till the crisis came, which led 
him to betake himself to Madura with his virtuous wife. 
The offspring of this liaison was a girl who had just attained 
to the charms of maidenhood when the catastrophe befell 
the husband and wife in Madura. On receipt of news of this 
tragedy, and, with the concurrence of her mother, she gave 
up the alluring prospects of the delightful and lucrative life 
of a royal courtesan, and entered a Buddhist cloister as a 
novice, quite on the threshold of her life. The Chola heir- 
apparent at Kaverippattinam had already been smitten with 
her charms and he pursued a course of love which ended in 
his death. She went on in her first resolution undeterred by all 
the allurements of a seductive centre like the royal city, and, 
aided in her resolution by the angels of the Buddhist pan- 
theon, she attained to the higher life of a Buddhist nun. 
It is this topic of the renunciation of the dancing woman’s 
daughter, whose name was Manimekalai, that constitutes the 
theme of the poem, which sets itself up, in treating of this 
simple topic, to exalt the glories of Buddhism. The plan of 
the compound epic admits of a very large introduction of the 
miraculous, and, in dealing with this for purposes of history, 
this character must not be lost sight of. It must be 
remembered, however, that even more professedly sober his- 
tories of Buddhism are hardly better in this particular than 
2 
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this poem. No incident of Buddhist history is described m 
any work of Buddhist history without reference to some tale or 
other dealing with the anterior births of the Buddha or some 
other saint of the Buddhist hierarchy. The introduction of 
the miraculous is, therefore, of the essential, equipment even 
of Buddhist history. In the course of the story, the heroine 
is shown engaged in her rounds as a Buddhist novitiate 
in Puhar. She is later on exhibited in the Buddhist surroun- 
dings of a corner of Ceylon. Then she is taken across penin- 
sular India to the capital of the West Coast, Vanji (Cran- 
ganore) on the Cochin coast. She is again brought across 
to Kanchi. Being a Buddhist she is introduced to us m 
each one of these places in Buddhist surroundings entirely. 
Allowing for the miraculous there is left a considerable body 
of Buddhist details, which could not have been put into a 
work even of this character, without-something corres- 
ponding to it in actual life. Buddhist viharas, monu- 
ments and saints are brought before us, and it is these that 
aive occasion for various details connected with Buddhism, 

much as we find them in the. itinerary of Hiuen T’sang. 

It would, therefore, be worth while examining these in de- 
tail with a view to presenting a picture of Buddhism as it 

prevailed in the Tamil land, 

Without proceeding to an examination in detail of the 
work it may be stated here that there are a number of 
contexts in which the author takes occasion to enforce vari- 
ous aspects of the teachings of the Buddha. Ihere are 
one or two occasions in which these teachings are discussed 
much more elaborately than on the other occasions. The 
contexts are such, however, except in regard to the one 
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occasion or two, that it would hardly be justifiable to ex- 
pect anything like a full exposition of the character of Bud- 
dhism that the author wished to expound. Taken as a whole 
we have enough left to justify our conclusion that the Bud- 
dhism the author expounds is not the Mahayana but 
distinctly Hinayana. An examination of the last three 
chapters, however, gives us a clear indication that the School 
o'l Buddhism that the autho ■ wished to expound is that 
of the Sautrantika school of the Sthaviravada as far as we 
can judge of the system from other Tamil works which lay 
themselves out to state and criticise the tenets of this par- 
ticular school. There remain, however, points which, judg- 
ed by the latter material, are not quite intelligible to us 
to label them precisely. Having regard to the contexts 
in which such discussions occur in the course of the work, 
we may take as a test the idea of Nirvana. The work 
throughout expounds it as a release from the ills of life, 
products of Karma, in accordance with the original teach- 
ings of the Buddha. There is nothing to indicate the change 
of idea conveyed in the following passages in regard to the 
Mahayana ideal of Nirvana. * "The highest ideal of Maha- 
yana Buddhism is, not to escape from the ills of life, but, 
universal love. Nirvana in the sense of extinction, as I 
have already shown, is never regarded as man’s final aim. 
Even attempts for the salvation of one’s own self, irres- 
pective of that of others, are deprecated. As a proof of 
this, let me translate an extract from Aryadeva’s Mahapuru- 
sha Sastra, which illustrates the cardinal principle of Maha- 
yanistic perfection, viz., that thoughts for the good of others 
should always precede those for the good of self.” "Those 
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who are afraid of samsara and seek their own advantage 
and happiness in salvation are inferior to those aspirants 
to Bnddhahood, who rejoice at their rebirth, for it gives 
them an opportunity to do good to others. Those who, 
feel only for themselves may enter Nirvana, bnt the 
aspirant to Buddhahood who feels for the sufferings of his 
fellow creatures as though they were his own, how can he 
bear the thought of leaving his fellow-creatures behind, 
while he himself is making for salvation and reposing in 
the calm of Nirvana 1 Nirvana, in truth, consists in rejoic- 
ing in others being made happy, and Samsara means not 
-feeling happy. Whosoever feels an universal love for his 
fellow-creatures will rejoice in conferring bliss on them 
and by so doing attain Nirvana.” 1 

While we may find in the Manimekhalai even occasions 
when rebirth is sought for the purpose of doing good 
to others on this earth, the ideal still before the mind of the 
individual is the accumulation of merits by good deeds in 
this life with a view to the attainment of his own Nirvana. 
Thus it is clear that the Buddhism of the Manimekhalai 
is of the Hmayana, and not Maliayana form. Does it follow 
from this that Buddhism of South India was necessarily 
Buddhism of the Sautrantika school of the Hmayana ? 

This would merely indicate the conviction of the author 
and his anxiety to preach to others by means of his work 
what is his own particular belief. As was pointed out already 
the Mahavamsa bears witness to a general hostility of those 
coming from the Tamil country in regard to Vibhaj- 
yavada school of the Sthaviravada prevalent in Ceylon. All 

1 Systems of Buddhistic Thought, Yamakami Sdg,en pages, 63-64. 
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through this work, there is no reference whatsoever to the 
school of the Mahasanghika which was the prevailing form of 
Buddhism across the northern border of the Tamil land, 
that is, in the Andhra country. The absence of any reference 
or criticism to the Sthaviravada, may be passed over 
as the Sautrantika school itself may be regarded as 
belonging to that system. But the Mahasanghika 
school that prevailed in the Andhra country was a sect some- 
what hostile to the Sthaviravada, and would find mention. 
It does not. What is perhaps a more positive lead to the 
conclusion that the Buddhism of the Tamil country was 
of the Hinayana form is that the other systems of Buddhism 
find no mention even in that chapter where the heretical 
systems are formally expounded to the heroine by their 
respective votaries with a view to her examination of these 
before she is actually taught the orthodox teachings of the 
Buddha. Nor is there any direct mention, or even an in- 
direct allusion, to teachers like Nagarjuna and Deva, figures 
of the first importance in Mahayana Buddhism, who lived 
and taught not very far from Kanchi itself. Hence 
the conclusion seems justifiable that the Buddhism actually 
expounded in the Tamil classic is not merely a form of re- 
ligion believed in by the author, but acutally that form of 
Buddhism which prevailed in the land. We may, therefore, 
regard the work itself as anterior to the time when the teach- 
ings of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism of Nagarjuna 
came to be widely known. 

There is another point of some importance in connection 
with the discussion of various heretical systems expounded 
in this work. The first system to come in for criticism 
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by the author is the Mlmamsa. Three teachers of this 
system are referred to, Vedavyasa, Krtakoti, and 
Jaimini, and they are brought in here as the expounders 
of Pramanavada. Vyasa is said to have expounded ten 
pramanas, Krtakoti eight and Jaimini six. There is a further 
reference in the course of the same canto that at the time of 
the author, the accepted pramanas were only six, which are 
enumerated as Pratyaksha Anumana , Sabda Upamana, 
Arthapatti. and Abhdva. These are according to the work the 
pramdna. applicable to the six systems of Hindu philosophy, 
enumerated as Lokayata, Bauddha, Sankhya, Nayyayika, 
Vaiseshika, and Mlmamsa. Of the three authoritative 
expounders of the Mlmamsa, Jaimini and Vyasa are well 
known as the respective teachers of the Purvamimamsa 
and Uttaramimamsa . Krtakoti is not so well known. Krta- 
koti seems to be the name however of a work, not of the 
author. It seems to be the vrtti generally known as Bodk- 
ayana vrtti which is followed rather closely by Ramanuja and 
his school. The information regarding this work is brought 
to light in a passage from a work called Prapanchahr- 
dayarn which deals with Mlmamsa and its various expoun- 
ders, writers of sutras and commentators, and it mentions 
the vrtti of Bodhayana as bearing upon the whole of Mima- 
riisa, Purva and Uttara, which was abridged by Upavarsha . 1 
The way that the Manimekhalai refers to these authors 
does not give us clearly to understand whether it regards 
the Mimarhsa as a whole or in its two separate sections, 
Purvamimamsa and Uttaramimamsa, in the first reference . 

1 See a note on the subject by A. Rangaswami Sarasvali in the Journal of 
Indian History, Vol. v. part i. 
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Perhaps it is open to us to infer from the recital of the six 
systems that it regarded the Mimamsa as a single system 
and not, as later on as two separate systems, Purva and 
Uttara-mimamsa. This feature of the reference in the Mani- 
mekhalai to the Mimamsa would again indicate that the 
work Manimekhalai is referable to a comparatively early 
age, the same age indicated by the character of the South 
Indian Buddhism adverted to above. 

There is one other point of some importance which may 
be noted here. Dealing with Jainism among the heretical 
systems, the Manimekhalai refers in two separate sections 
to the Ajivakas and their teacher Markali, and to the Nir- 
granthas with their teacher Aruhan (Axhat) the name 
by which Mahavlra is usually referred to in Tamil 
literature. But later works generally regard the Ajivakas 
as a section of the Jains. But the way that the Manimekhalai 
describes the two seems to warrant the inference that in 
Manimekhalai itself the systems are regarded as distinct, 
and having no connection with each other. The term 
Ajivaka is of frequent occurrence in the inscription found 
in the Tamil country, and seems to refer uniformly to the 
Jains, although we are not in a position to mark distinctly 
when exactly this confusion came in. For our present pur- 
pose, however, this would also indicate the early character 
of the systems under discussion in the work, thus giving to 
the work itself an early character. 

This investigation shows that the South Indian Buddhism 
as described in the Manimekhalai is of a distinct character 
not yet assimilable to the systems that came later into vogue 
in the region immediately north of the Tamil borders across 
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the territory dependent on Kanchi. The region immediate- 
ly across the northern border of the Tamil country was 
the region where Nagarjuna lived and taught. Along with 
his name must inevitably be associated that of his own 
disciple Deva otherwise Aryadeva, another expounder of 
the same system. It is well known that the later Buddhist 
pilgrims to India, Hiuen T’sang and I-tsing ; have references 
to Nagarjuna as one of the principal teachers of 
Buddhism. Nagarjuna was the fourteenth patriarch, 
Deva was the fifteenth, Asvagosha being referred to as the 
twelfth. This order gives the indication that Nagarjuna 
and Deva were not far apart of each other, and neither 
of them very far away from Asvagosha. Prof. Keith 1 would 
refer them to about A. D. 200, Deva somewhat later than 
Nagarjuna on the ground that the latter author refers to 
the week days and the signs of the zodiac which, according 
to him, must have come from the west a little earlier. It 
is open to Question whether this is such a decisiv e point, 
and whether it can be accepted as proved that there is no 
reference to the Utis'is and the week d a v s anterior to this 
period of time. One substantial fact from Chinese Buddhist 
literature k that Kumarajrva who lived and wrote between 
A. D. 399 and 416 17, and was therefore an exact contem- 
porary of Fa-Hian, has written a life both of Nagarjuna 
and Deva. If the life of these two celebrities could be written 
about the year A. D. 400, they must have attained to great 
fame by then. While A. D. 250 may not, from this point of 
view, be far from wrong, we have to bear in mind the other 
cardinal fact regarding Nagarjuna 5 s history, that he was 

1 Buddhist Philosophy, p. 229. 
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the contemporary of a king of considerable position among 
the Satavahanas, whoever that king be. The Satavahana 
power went ont of existence as a power by the first quarter 
of the third century. And the more important of the 
Satavahana rulers had ceased to exist soon after the com- 
mencement of the third century. Nagarjuna may. have 
to be referred therefore to a period somewhat earlier in the 
century at the latest. Having regard to these general con- 
siderations, it would be folly to reject the evidence of the 
Ceylon chronicle regarding Deva or Aryadeva. . *■.. 

Arya Deva is referred to as occupying a position of in- 
fluence in the reign of Voharikatissa and his successors. 
If he came to occupy a position of that degree of importance 
stated in the Mahavamsa, both from the point of view of 
political and religious life, he could not have been a very 
young man ; much rather the circumstances would warrant 
our inferring that he was a man of age, if he was not of ad- 
vanced age. The period of time under reference relates 
to the years A. D. 203 to 240. If he was' a person who could 
discourse to Voharikatissa with authority between the years 
A. D. 203 and 225, his ultimate date cannot be brought very 
much beyond A. D. 250, and his senior .Nagarjuna himself 
therefore may have to be regarded as somewhat earlier. 
This is a minor point however*. According to Chinese 
authority Deva was otherwise called Kanadeva. Accord- 
ing to tins authority Nagarjuna was bom 700 years 
after the Buddhist Nirvana, which, on the basis of the 
Chinese date for this Nirvana, would bring him to the cen- 
tury between A. D. 150-250. Leaving Nagarjuna aside, 
Kanadeva is described as a South Indian, the son of a 
3 
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Brahman who obtained the name of Kanadeva by a feat of 
his which has some resemblance, with characteristic 
differences of course, to the achievement of another saint 
of a different order. 

For Deva luckily we have two Chinese treatises that give 
information, (1) Life of Kanadeva by Kumarajiva, and 
(2) a Chinese work Fu-fatsan-yin-yuen-kwan. According 
to these two, Deva was the son of a Brahman in southern 
India, and was the greatest disciple of Nagarjuna.. His 
great achievement in the field of religious controversy was 
the defeat of the Saivas, votaries of Mahesvara. In 
the words or the author : Tn his time, there was a large golden 
image of Mahesvara, whose statue was about 22 to 36 feet 
high. People believed that if they made vows to this image 
they could obtain any desire of their heart because of the 
miraculous powers it was supposed to possess. One day Deva 
also went to worship, and requested permission to enter 
the shrine.’ Thereupon the master of the shrine replied, 
“It cannot be seen by human eyes, for the image of Mahesvara 
possesses such a supernatural and miraculous power that 
whoever catches a glimpse of it, falls into a swoon which 
lasts for one hundred days. So, you had better worship 
and offer your vows from this gate”. Thereupon Deva 
said ; “A divinity ought to possess supernatural and miracul- 
ous power, and it is for this reason that I want to see him. 
If he were otherwise, why should I long to see him.” So 
he entered into the shrine himself. When he looked at 
the golden image, it seemed as if the image had got angry 
for something and was moving its eyes. But Deva fearlessly 
said, “If this be God, it must exercise the influence of divine 
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power -upon human, beings and must overpower all beings 
with its divine knowledge and virtue. Here indeed 
is a trickery devised for the purpose of deluding with 
the gorgeousness of gold and glitter of glass !” With 
these words, he mounted on this image by a ladder 
and plucked out its left eye. Some of the bystanders 
at once began to doubt the supernatural powers of 
this image, while others were furious .at the sacrilege. 
So Deva addressed them thus; — “Deity is boundless. I 
have full faith in His spirit. But material has no connection 
with Him. I, therefore, plucked out this eye which consists 
of glass, after mounting on that golden mountain-like image. 
I am not a proud man and should be the last person to offer 
insult to the Deity”. The narrative may appear tedious, 
but no one would deny the great interest which attaches 
to the conduct of the great man as the destroyer of idol- 
worship which was the root of the numerous superstitions 
in India at this time. Be it as it may, the authors of these 
two works mentioned above, describe Deva as a native of 
Southern India. Dr. B. Nanjio says that Deva was a native 
of South India, not of Ceylon, As against this clear state- 
ment there is to be pitted the statement of Hiuen T’sang in 
connection with Deva that he came from Celyon. What is 
more a further statement in the words of Deva himself ; 
“My father, mother and relations dwell in the island of 
Ceylon. I fear lest they should be suffering from hunger 
and thirst. I desire to appease them from this distant 
spot.” 1 The learned scholar from whose lectures I have 
taken this extract considers this statement sufficient to 

1 Systems of Buddhistic Thought by Yamakami Sogen, pp. 187*92, 
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make Deva a native of Ceylon. It seems hardly enough 
to bear that burden. Deva could have been a Brahman 
and a native of South India who might have gone and 
settled in the island of Ceylon when he had grown up to 
manhood; and, having lived there for a while, for about 
thirty years at least, he could have contracted relationships 
there. If his parents were alive when he emigrated, they 
■would naturally have followed him to his new domicile, so 
that this need hardly be regarded as decisive against his 
Indian nativity. Nor is this against his having gone to see 
Nagarjuna from Ceylon. In this history of Deva he is in 
no way connected with Nalanda either in the life or in the 
statement that Hiuen T’sang makes regarding him. There- 
fore the Deva associated with Nalanda at a somewhat 
■later period may be dismissed as a separate individual from 
Deva, the disciple of Nagarjuna, the Arya Deva, the ex- 
pounder of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism. In this 
connection Deva’s own statement must be held to be 
decisive. • 

He states in his commentary on the first sloha of Naga- 
rjuna’s Madhyamika-sastra that Nagarjuna lived in the 
-fifth century after the Buddha 1 . That cannot take us to 
the time of Candragupta of the Gupta dynasty as the 
late M. M; S. C. Vidyabhushana 2 took it. 

Deva, according to the accounts, went to Vaisali to hold 
disputation and not to Nalanda. The general opinion of 
Chinese scholars, however, seems to be that Nagarjuna lived 
about seven hundred years after the death of Buddha. 
This is in direct contrast to the statement of Deva himself 

1 See note on page 104 of the Systems of Buddhistic Thought referred to above* 

2 Indian Logic— Mediaeval School, page 71, 
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and the starting point, the date of tlie Buddha Nirvana 
itself, is uncertain. We are, therefore, driven round to fall 
back upon the Mahavamsa of Ceylon, and the Dipavamsa 1 
which is a work of about the same date as Kumarajlva’s life. 
The period of active life of Deva in Ceylon extended from 
A. B. 746 to 788 which on the basis of 544 for the Nirvana 
would work out to A. D. 200-240 roughly. 2 He must have 
come to India after this last date, and there is nothing 
objectionable in this date so far ; much rather it would be 
in keeping with the fact that Deva had become a celebrity 
of sufficient importance for Kumarajiva to write his life as 
the fifteenth patriarch. 

There is another point of considerable importance rela- 
ting to the life of Deva whom both the works above referred 
to call by the name Kanadeva, the attribute Kama being 
interpreted as one-eyed. It would appear according to some, 
“he is called Kanadeva because he plucked out Mahesvara's 

1 Mahavamsa, chapter 36. Dipavamsa, chapter 22. 

2 The following remarks of Professor Kern seem apposite here : 

TIucn Thsang calls him (Nagarjuna) one of the four lights of the world along with 
Deva, Kumaralabdha and Asvaghosa. Considering that the Rajatarangini represents 
Nagarjuna as having flourished immediately after the Turuska kings, 0 we may hold 
that Nagarjuna lived about the middle or in the latter half of the second century. 

(The lives of Nagarjuna, Arya Deva and Asvaghosa are said to have been transl- 
ated into Chinese A. D. 387-418 Wassilief R 210, Op. Waddell Buddhism of Tib. II.) 

If Arya Deva originally come from Ceylon, and represented as a younger 
contemporary of Nagarjuna, be identical with the Thera Deva living in the beginn- 
ing of the 3rd century (Dipav. XXII ; Mahav. pp. 255 ft Tib. L 310, Tar 83%oy 
1,186, II 432 ; 435, it cannot be true that Deva, or at least this Deva, was rector at 
Nalanda in the reign of Gupta Candragupta. (Cp. Beal, The age of Nagarjuna, Ind. 
Ant. XV, 353.), The view here proposed would find a support, in a work composed 
at a time not very far removed from the date of Deva. 

Apart from Deva being distinctly said to be a native of Ceylon there is another 
circumstance which is apt to strengthen the belief that the Thera is identical with 
Deva, the rival of Nagarjuna. We are told that Deva after a protracted discussion 
with the somewhat older Nagarjuna put the latter to TERMINUS NON LOQU L 
Now how could the great Mahayanist be defeated otherwise than by an adherent of the 
old faith, a Sravaka ? (Voy 1, 186 ff.) The form in which the story is put seems 
to be a device to conceal the importance of the defeat suffered by Mahayanism 
from orthodoxy.) 
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eye. At any rate, Ms nickname is Kanadeva in the above 
Chinese translations”. The circumstances under which Deva 
got this name are detailed as follow in the two works already 
laid under contribution. It would appear Deva visited 
Mahesvara whose image he immolated on the day fol- 
lowing the mutilation and the following colloquy is said to 
have taken place between Deva and Mahesvara. Mahe- 
svara showing a body with his left eye plucked out, sat down 
in a quiet comer, and looking at the sweetmeats, said to 
Deva ; “Very well gentleman, you obtained my mind while 
the multitude were satisfied with my form. You offered me 
your heart while the people offered me only material things. 
You respect me heartily while the people fear and accuse me. 
These sweetmeats which you offer me, are the most beau- 
tiful and delicious, but I want to receive one thing as the best 
alms. Will -you give me ?” Deva replied, ‘Deity knows my 
mind. I shall obey his will.’ Mahesvara said, “What 
I want is the left eye. Art thou able to give me thy left 
eye?” Deva replied, “Certainly, sir.” He bored it out 
and offered it of his own will. Mahesvara said, “Well done. 
This is the true and the best of alms. I shall give what- 
ever you ask for.” 1 It is as a result of this incident that 
Deva is said to have acquired the nickname Kanadeva. 

The story of the Saiva saint Kannappa-Nayanarhas quite 
a family likeness to tMs. The story briefly is that Kannappa 
was born of an ignorant hunter, and was brought up as such. 
In one of Ms hunting excursions, he came upon a figure 
of Lmga, to which a Brahman was offering worship. Kan- 
nappa was so struck by what the Brahman was doing and 

1 Systems of Buddhistic Thought, 191*92. 
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began to offer worship himself the same way, only he offered 
the God whatever, in his estimation, was delicious, fish and 
flesh of all kinds of game that he killed, to the great cha- 
grin of the Brahman, who daily found this act of desecration 
perpetrated by somebody. He complained to God Make 
svara about this act of blasphemy as he thought, and lay 
in hiding to see who it was that had been doing it. He 
discovered Kannappa in the act, and complained again 
to Mahesvara threatening to commit suicide if Mahesvara 
would not set matters right. Mahesvara wished to demon- 
strate the character of the devotion of Kannappa, and shed 
tears with his left eye the next morning when Kannappa 
came to offer worship. The hunter pulled out his own 
eye, and set it in place of the weeping eye. Then the other 
eye began to weep, and Kannappa was about to pxill out his 
right eye when Mahesvara himself stoped him. The hunter 
lad who was known by the name of Tinna before, came to 
be known as Kannappa in consequence of the sacrifice of his 
own eye because of the fancied ailment of Mahesvara. Each 
story had its own peculiar setting, but there is a kind of fami- 
ly likeness between the two from which if a specific inference 
of relationship is difficult, the general likeness has to tell 
its own tale. The Saiva miracle is associated with Kala- 
hasti, and Nagarjuna lived his life in the region not very 
far off ; and if Deva lived some time with Nagarjuna and 
died, he must have been in about the same region also. The 
probabilities are that Nagarjuna lived in the region marked 
by Nagarjuni Konda, some distance from Amaravati across 
the Krishna, but within the same circuit and along the same 
ridges of hills which terminated at Kalahasti even now 
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inhabit ad by a people, probably the lineal descendants of 
Kannappa. The individuals may have had nothing to do 
with each other, but the story has a common milieu. Whe- 
ther the Saivas be the earlier or the Bauddhas, the prevalent 
worship of Saiva in the locality is. clear, from the character 
of the miracle. itself in both cases. There can be no doubt, 
however, that Nagarjuna flourished in this region and so 
did Deva at any rate in the last period of his life, and both 
together originated the Madhyamika school of Buddhism 
which is perhaps the first distinct school of the Mahayana. 

The region south of the Krishna and the territory imme- 
diately on the northern side of it extending along the coast 
to some considerable distance interior was probably a region 
which in those days constituted the territory of the Sata- 
vahanas, Satahani-Ahara, and it is in keeping with the 
association of Nagarjuna with the Satavahanas, the Sad- 
vaha of the Chinese authorities. 1 

This region, therefore, or the Andhra country might take 
credit for having been the theatre wherefrom the Madhva- 
mfka school of Buddhism originated. India farther south 
can perhaps claim a share in the credit as having contri- 
buted Aryadeva who commented and expounded the system 
of Nagarjuna. Kanchi which in this early age probably 
remained Hinayanic later contributed Mahay mist Yogacara 
teachers in the persons of Dinnaga and Dhermapala. 
The former is described to be of Andhra birth, but lived for 
long in the Simhavaktra suburb of Kanchi, Simhavaktra 
apparently standing there perhaps for the lion-gate of the 
city, as Kanchi must have constituted in those ancient times 

* 1 See Takakusu’s X-tsing pp. 159-80 and note. 
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a Dumber of separate townlets joined on together to the 
main thoroughfare between the fort on one side and perhaps 
the palace on the other. Dharmapala was bom and brought 
up in Kanchi and having renounced life early lived to become 
famous among the most distinguished principals of the 
Nalanda University. No detailed account of these is taken 
up here as there is nothing new to offer beyond what is avail- 
able in well-known Chinese Buddhist records. 


CHAPTER II 
BUDDHIST COUNCILS 
■ THE FIRST COUNCIL 
1. THE ACCOUNT IN CULLAVAGGA 

Accor din g to the Buddhists of all schools a Great Council 
(Sahgiti) of' the Buddhists was held almost immediately 
after the death of the Buddha. Our authorities, 1 however, 
widely differ regarding the details of this First Great Coun- 
cil. It would, therefore, he well to take as a basis of our 
discussion the very circumstantial account that has been 
preserved in the Eleventh Khandhaka of the Cullavagga 
of the Yinaya Pitaka. 2 

It began in the irreverent conduct of a monk called 
Subhadda. 3 While the death of the Great Master caused 
universal mourning, he struck an altogether different note. 

1 The account of the First two Councils given below is mainly based on the following 
authorities, but incidental references will be made to other texts : 

1. Cullavagga of the Pali Vinaya, and the canonical texts of other Buddhist sects, 

2. Mahavamsa. 

3. Dipavamsa. 

4. Buddhagho§a’s Introduction to Samanta-pasadika. 

5. Mahabodkivamsa. 

6. Mahavastu. 

7. Tibetan Dulva. 

8. Hiuen Tsang’s Record of Western Countries. 

.Kern (Histoire JBk. IV) has given prominence to the Tibetan version contained in 
“Tibetische Lebensbeschreibung sakyamunis” by Schiefner (St. Peters burgh, 1848). 
But as the work on which it was based was composed by a Ti betan Lama of the seven- 
teenth century, it can hardly be regarded as authoritative. Besides, the authentic 
Tibetan version in the Dulva (Tibetan Vinaya) is now available in RoekhilFs Trans- 
lation. Hence no reference has been made to Schiefner’s book. It appears, however, 
on a comparison of the two texts, that Schiefner’s account follows closely on the lines 
of that in the Dulva. 

2 Vin. Text. Vol. II., pp. 284 ff. The text has been translated into English by 
Oldenberg (Vinaya Texts, Part III, 8. B. E., Vol. XX, pp. 370 ff). 

3 This Subhadda is not identical with the monk of the same name who was the last 
disciple converted by Buddha shortly before his death. Oldenberg’s view that they 
were identical is wrong. 
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“Enough. Sirs,” said he, “Weep not, neither lament ! We 
are well rid of the great Samaria. We used to be annoyed by 
being told, ‘This beseems you, this beseems you not.’ 
But now we shall be able to do whatever we like ; and what 
we do not like, that we shall not have to do.” 

The Venerable Maha Kassapa took this to be an alarming 
indication of the possible laxity of discipline among the 
monks in the absence of the Great Teacher. He therefore 
requested the other monks to meet and ‘chant together the 
Dhamma and Vinaya, before what is not Dhamma and what 
is not Vinaya are spread abroad, and what is Dhamma and 
what is Vinaya are put aside.’ 

Four hundred and ninety-nine Arhats were accordingly 
chosen, and Amanda, although he had not yet attained the 
state of Arhatship, was added to the number, at the request 
of the assembled monks, and in view of his special knowledge 
of Dhamma and Vinaya. It may be added that Ananda 
reached the state of Arhat at the close of the night preceding 
the first session of the Assembly. 

The town of Rajagrha was selected for the meeting, 
as there was abundance of lodging places and plenty of 
alms. It was then arranged by a special resolution of Samgha 
that the five hundred selected Bhikkhus would spend the 
rainy season at Rajagrha in order to chant the Dhamma 
and the Vinaya, and that no other Bhikkhus should go there 
during that period. 

The meeting actually took place in the second month 
of the rainy season. The procedure adopted was quite sim- 
ple. The venerable Maha Kassapa questioned Upali regard- 
ing Vinaya and Ananda regarding Dhamma, and elicited 
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from them full information about both. A specimen of 
these questions may be given here. 

‘Venerable Upali, where was the first Parajika promul- 
gated V 

‘In Vesali, Sir.’ 

‘Concerning whom was it spoken V 

‘Concerning Sudinna, the son of Kalanda.’ 

‘In regard to what matter V 

‘Sexual intercourse.’ 

“Thus did the venerable Maha Kassapa question the vene- 
rable Upali as to the matter, as to the occasion, as to the 
individual concerned, as to the (principal) rule, as to the 
sub-rule, as to who would be guilty and as to who would 
be innocent, of the first Parajika.” Similarly Maha Kassapa 
questioned Ananda through the five Nikayas. 

After the chanting of Dkamma and Vinaya was over 
Ananda represented to the Bhikkhus that the Great Buddha 
had told him at the time of his death, that the Samgha 
might, if it should so wish, revoke all the lesser and minor 
precepts. There was, however, a wide difference of opinion 
as to what constituted the lesser and minor precepts, where- 
upon the Assembly agreed, on Maha Kassapa ’s proposal, 
to follow all the precepts laid down by Buddha, ‘not- ordain- 
ing what has not been ordained, and not revoking what 
has been ordained.’ The Assembly, however, took Ananda 
to task for not ascertaining from the Blessed One which 
were the lesser and minor precepts, and Ananda had to 
confess his fault. Ananda was similarly charged by the 
Assembly, and had to confess his fefult, for (1) stepping 
upon the Blessed One’s rainy season garment in order to 
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sew it ; (2) causing the dead body of the Blessed One to 
be first saluted by women who profaned it by their tears ; 
(3) not requesting the Buddha to remain on earth for a 
kalpa even when a plain hint was given by Buddha of such a 
desire on his part ; and (4) exerting himself to procure 
admission for women into the Buddhist Church. 

Ananda then told the Bhikkhus that the Buddha had 
said at the time of his death : “Let then the Samgha, Ananda, 
when I am dead, impose the higher penalty on Channa the 
Bhikkhu.” Fortunately, in this case, Ananda had already 
ascertained from Buddha what the higher penalty meant. 
The Bhikkhus accordingly imposed on Channa the terrible 
punishment which meant practically a social boycott. 
Channa, however, repented of his sins and attained the state 
of Arliat, whereupon the penalty was removed. This ended 
the business of the First Council. 

2. ACCOUNTS IN OTHER AUTHORITIES 

In order to understand properly the other view-points 
it would be necessary to analyse the account of Cullavagga 
into its constituent parts and discuss each of them in the 
light of other authorities. For the sake of convenience 
we might divide the whole story into the following topics : 

(a) The motive or object of summoning the Council. 

(b) The preliminary arrangements about the Council. 

(c) The Scriptural work attributed to the Council. 

(d) The part played by Ananda. 

(a) The motive or object of summoning the Council. 

The irreverent words of Subhadda have been alleged 
in C. Y. as the motive of summoning the Council, This is 
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not, however, universally agreed to. Some authorities 
agree in the main, but differ in details ; other authorities 
ignore this motive altogether and suggest entirely different 
reasons lor the convocation of the Council. 

The Mahisasaka, Dharmagupta, Mahasamghika Vinayas, 
the Sudarsana-vinaya-vibhasa (Nanjio, 1125) and the Vinaya- 
matrka-sutra agree with C. V., though the name of the 
irreverent monk is given as (Su)bhananda in the first, second 
and filth, Mahallaka in the third, and Subhadramahallaka 
in the fourth . 1 In Mahavamsa, the irreverent conduct 
of Subhadda is regarded as only one of the many reasons 
which induced Mafia Kassapa to convoke the Council . 2 
Hiuen Tsang has improved upon the account of C. V. In 
his account, not one monk, but many expressed satisfaction 
at the death of Buddha. Maha Kassapa, having heard this, 
was deeply moved and afflicted, and he resolved to assemble 
the treasure of the law (Dharmapitaka) and bring to punish- 
ment the transgressors . 3 Buddhaghosa has followed close- 
ly on the lines of C. V . 4 

But a good many authorities altogether ignore the Subfia- 
dda-episode as the motive of Maha Kassapa in summoning 
the Council. The Sarvastivadins, for example, are silent 

1 The information is given by M. Suzuki who has dealt with the Chinese sources 
in his article “The First Buddhist Council” (Monist. XIV, 1904, pp. 252-283). Of. 
Ind Ant. 1908, p. 2 fn. 5. 

2 Mahavaihsa, Transi. Geiger, Chap. Ill, pp. 14-15. 

“ bethinking him (Mahakassapa) of the evil words of the aged Subhadda, 

and also bethinking him that he (the Master) had given him his garment and had 
(thereby) made him equal with himself, and (bethinking him) that the sage had com- 
manded. the establishing of the holy truth, and (lastly) that the Sambudd'ha’s consent 
existed to make a compilation of the holy dhamma, appointed to this end Jive hundred 
Bhikkhus. . ..” 

, 3 Beal — Records VoWI. p. 162. 

4 Samanta-p|sadika, introduction, Vin. Text, Vol. Ill, p. 284. 
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about it, 1 while no mention is made of it in the Dipavamsa, 2 
the Tibetan Dulva, 3 Prajnaparamitasastra, the life of 
Asoka, the Transmission of the Dharmapitaka (Nanjio 
1363) or in the record of the compilation of the three 
Pitakas and the miscellaneous Pitaka. 4 

As to other motives and objects for summoning the 
Council, some very general ones have been suggested by the 
Mahavamsa. 5 The Dipavamsa says that the five hundred 
Theras composed the Vinaya and Dharma, as they knew the 
doubts of the people. The Tibetan D ulva describes the situa- 
tion as follows : “Malia Kasyapa heard, after the death of 
Buddha, people remark that whereas 80,000 Bhikkhus had 
died at the same time as Sariputra, 70,000 on Maudgalya- 
yana’s death and 18,000 more when the Buddha had died, 
the words of the Blessed One had vanished like smoke ; 
and that as all the mighty Bhikkhus had utterly passed 
away, the Sutranta, the Vinaya, and the Matrka of the 
Blessed One were no longer taught. When he heard people 
thus censuring, blaming, and slandering, he told what he 
had heard to the Bhikkhus, and concluded by saying that 
they must assemble in that place (i. e. at Kusinara). The 
Bhikkhus assented to this proposition”. 0 Hiuen Tsang, 
after narrating the irreverent conduct of the monks as des- 
cribed above, proceeds thus : “And now the King of the 
Law having gone from the world, both men and Devas 
were left without a guide, and the great Arhats moreover 

1 According to Suzuki (op. cit). 

2 Dipav — Oh. IV — pp. 133-135. 

3 Rockhill — p. 148. 

•‘Ind. Ant. 1908. p. 2. fn. (5) 

5 of. the passage quoted in fn. 2 at p. 30. 

• RockffiU pp. 148-149. 
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were cleaving to (the idea of their) Nirvana. Then the 
great Kasyapa reflected thus : “To secure obedience to the 
teaching of Buddha, we ought to collect the Dharma-pitaka”. 
Some authorities refer to the intervention of the gods in 
order to induce Maha Kassapa to summon the Council, while, 
lastly, several others record that he spontaneously resolved to 
assemble the Council. “It is for the laymen” said he “to 
occupy themselves with the relics of the Tathagata, for us 
to tabulate the law .” 1 According to the Mahavastu, five 
hundred monks wanted to die voluntarily after the death of 
their master, but Kassapa opposed the procedure, saying that 
it is necessary to compile the law lest the heretics would 
say that the law of Buddha vanishes like smoke. 

(b) The preliminary arrangements about the Council. 

All authorities agree that Maha Kassapa took the initia- 
tive, and summoned the Assembly. Some supernatural 
elements are introduced by later authorities. Thus, accor- 
ding to Hiuen Tsang, Maha Kassapa ascended mount Sumeru 
and sounded the great gong to summon the Councillors . 3 
The Tibetan Dulva ascribes the same part to Piirna and 
further introduces the somewhat fantastic episode of Gavam- 
pati who, when summoned to attend the Council, consumed 
himself by means of his magical powers and passed into the 
state of parinirvdm. i 

But although Maha Kassapa took the initiative and chose 
the Bhikkhus, his actions were, according to C. V., sanc- 
tioned by formal resolutions of the Samgha. This imper- 
ii Cf. Ind. Ant. 1908. p. 2 fu. (5). 

2 Mah&vastu pp. 69 £f. 
s Beal— Records Vol. II. p. 162. 

1 RoekMU — op cit. 
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tant detail is omitted in some authorities. 1 Other autho- 
rities make it quite clear that there was at first a general 
assembly of the Bhikkhus who flocked from all the regions 
at the invitation of Maha Kassapa, and the five hundred 
Bhikkhus who took part in the Council were chosen by this 
body. Thus the Dxpavamsa says “The congregation of 
Bhikkhus, seven hundred thousand in number, assembled 

.They all, having made enquiry and determined which 

were the most worthy, elected by vote of the congregation 
five hundred Theras.” 2 Most authorities agree with C. Y. 
that the number of Councillors was 500, but Hiuen Tsang 
puts it as 1,000. All authorities agree that the Council 
was held at Rajagrha, in the Sattapanni Cave, with the 
exception of Tibetan Dulva which substitutes Nyagrodha 
Cave instead. This last named authority states an addi- 
tional ground for selecting Rajagrha viz. that as Ajatasa- 
tru was a very firm believer, he would provide the Samgha 
with all the necessaries. 3 

(c) The Scriptural work attributed to the Council. 

The account in C. V. is followed by Mahavamsa. Accor- 
ding to Hiuen Tsang and Tibetan Dulva, 4 Ananda first 
recited the Dhamma, then Upali recited Vinaya and lastly, 
Maha Kassapa himself recited the Abhidhamma.® The 
last named authority adds various episodes, and, further, 
the sections of Vinaya and Dharma which it puts in the 
mouths of Upali and Ananda do not always agree with 
those stated in C. V. 

1 E.g. Mahavamsa, op cit. 2 Dipav. Op. cit. 

3 Bockhill, op. cit. 4 Op. cit. 

6 The Dulva refers to Matrka. According to Kern it really means Indices (An u- 
kramani) though some took it in the sense of Abhidharma (Histoire — p. 264 fn. 3). 

5 
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Buddhaghosa, while agreeing generally with C. V., refers 
specifically to all the constituent parts of the Pali Yinaya 
and Suttapitakas as being recited in the Council . 1 

According to all these accounts, however, the whole busi- 
ness of the Council was practically conducted by the three 
Theras named above, while the other Councillors remained 
more or less passive listeners. The Dipavamsa, on the other 
hand, gives a more circumstantial account, and makes all 
the Theras take an active part in the proceedings. “The 
Bhikkhus composed the collection of Dhamma and Vinaya 
by consulting Upali about the Vinaya, and by asking the 
Thera called Ananda regarding the Dhamma. Thera 
Mahakassapa and the great teacher Anuruddha, Thera 
Upali of powerful memory, and the learned Ananda, as well 
as many other distinguished disciples who had been praised 
by the master ..made this first collection .” 2 

Among these other distinguished members Vahgisa, 
Purna, the junior Kassapa, Katyayana and Kotthita are 
mentioned in diverse sources. The account in the Maha- 
vastu is entirely different. According to it, Katyayana 
is the chief speaker in the Council and the subject of his 
discourse was the exposition of the ‘Dasabhumis’ i. e. ten 
degrees of Bodhisattvas . 3 It must be remembered, 
however, that the Mahavastu preserves the traditions of the 
Lokottaravadins, a sect belonging to the Mahasamghikas , 4 
who broke away from the Orthodox Church. 

1 Introduction to Samanta-pasadika, Yin. Text. Ill, p. 280. 

2 Dipav, op. cit. 

\Mahavastu, I, pp. 76 ff. 

4 On the Mahasamghikas see later, in connection with the account of the Second 
Council. 
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(d) The part played by Ananda. 

The part played by Ananda in the First Council is con- 
fusing in the extreme. Although he is regarded as the 
chief authority on Dhamma, he is at first refused admission 
into the Council on the ground that he has not yet attained 
the state of Arhat. Further, although he attains the Arhat- 
ship he is charged, after the close of the Council, with several 
offences for each of which he has to confess his fault. 

The account in the Tibetan Dulva differs in some mate- 
rial respects from C. V. As soon as the proposal of the 
Council was mooted by Kassapa, the assembled monks in- 
quired if Ananda would be admitted into the synod. Kassapa 
was unwilling to make an exception in favour of Ananda, 
but agreed to admit him if they were willing that he (Ananda) 
should be appointed to supply the Samgha with water. This 
having been formally approved by the Assembly, Ananda 
proceeded to Rajagrha. Ill luck, however, accompanied 
him. Having arrived at Rajagrha Kassapa “requested 
Aniruddha to examine if any one out of the five hundred 
was still subject to passions, anger, ignorance, desire or 
attachment.” Aniruddha discovered that this was the 
case only with Ananda and so Kassapa excluded him from 
the Assembly. Ananda was naturally mortified and pro- 
tested against this decision. “Bear with me, venerable 
Kassapa,” said he, “I have neither sinned against morality, 

the doctrine, nor against good behaviour Be forbearing, 

then, 0 Kassapa.” Kassapa then brought forward several 
charges against Ananda, similar, if not identical to those 
mentioned in C. V. Ananda replied as best he could, but 
Kassapa refused to admit him so long as he had not des- 
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troyed his passions and become an Arhat. Thereupon 
Ananda mournfully departed for Vrji, but erelong he 
attained the state of Arhat and took his rightful place in 
the Assembly . 1 

Apart from minor discrepancies to be noted hereafter, 
there is one essential difference between the accounts given 
in C. V. and the Tibetan Dulva. According to the former, 
Ananda was allowed to take part in the Assembly without 
any objection, and was brought to trial only after the business 
of the Council had ended. The Dulva, however, places 
Ananda : s trial before the Council and makes his admission 
to that body dependent upon his acquisition of Arhatship. 
The C. Y. is followed in this respect by the Vinayas of the 
Mahisasakas and of the Mahasamghikas, and several other 
authorities, but the other version is upheld by the Dharma- 
guptas, and the Sarvastivadins. Hiuen Tsang omits the 
‘charges’ but makes the acquisition of Arhatship a condi- 
tion precedent to Ananda’ s admission into the Assembly. 
It may be added that no reference is made to Ananda’s- 
guilt in Dlpavamsa, Mahavamsa, Buddhaghosa’s Introduc- 
tion to Samantapasadika, and Mahavastu. 

There can be hardly any doubt that the account in C. Y. 
is in this respect less reasonable than the other versions, 
and is besides involved in a self-contradiction. After the 
account of the Council the C. V. refers to the penalty imposed 
upon a monk named Channa for some faults committed by 
him. But as soon as Channa reached the state of Arhat 
the penalty was automatically removed from him. This is 
in strict accordance with the orthodox view that Arhatship 


1 RockMlI, op. eit. 
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involves the exemption from all guilts. Judged by this 
standard, it seems incongruous that Ananda should have 
been brought to trial for his offences, long after he had 
attained the position of an Arhat. 1 

Nothing in the whole account of the Council is so diffi- 
cult to explain as the episode of Ananda. He is referred 
to in the most flattering terms and regarded as indispensa- 
ble by almost all the authorities. 2 3 * And yet he is not only 
denied admission to the Council but charged with a variety 
of offences, and sometimes even forced to accept the func- 
tion of menials. As regards the charges against him there 
are two more, in addition to the five stated above on the 
authority of C. V.® 

6. Ananda did not give clear water to Buddha to drink, 
although he thrice asked for it. 

7. After the death of Buddha, Ananda showed to men 
and women of low habits the hidden parts of Tathagata. 

Ananda made a suitable reply to all these charges. (1) 
He forgot to ask the Buddha about the lesser and minor 
precepts as he was overcome with grief at the prospect of 
losing Buddha. (2) He had to tread upon the Buddha’s 


1 For the long discussion on this point by Minayeff, Oidenberg and Pro! L. Be 
la Vallee Poussin Of. Ind. Ant. 1908, pp. 10 ff. 

2 Mahavastu seems to be the only exception; It practically ignores Ananda’s 
part in the Council and assigns the leading position to Katyayana. 

3 For the different charges and the sources of information about them cf. Ind. 
Ant. 1908. pp. 4 ff. Almost all the charges are contained in. the Dulva (Bockhill, pp. 

152 ff). There are only two exceptions viz. (I) that Buddha asked Ananda three 
times to serve him as one who offers things (?) to Buddhabut he declined him (Dharma- 
gupta) and (2) that when Buddha preached, in parables Ananda made some superfluous 
remarks on them (Sarvastivadins).- Neither of these is, however, very intelligible. 
As regards the charge of having first admitted the women to venerate the body, and 
having it profaned by their tears, this last element is omitted in some authorities e.g. 
the Mahisasakas. As to the treading upon garment, according to most authorities 
it was done while sewing, hut according to some, while washing it (Sarvastivadins). 

According to the Dulva, Ananda ‘rested his feet for whole day 5 on the garment. 
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garment while sewing it, as there was no friendly Bhikkhu 
to help him. (3) He caused the body of the Buddha to be 
saluted by women first, as he thought they should not be 
kept beyond due time, and that if they saw the Blessed - One, 
many of them would conceive a longing to become like him. 
(4) He was possessed by the Evil One when he refrained from 
requesting Buddha to remain on earth for a Kalpa. (5) He 
exerted himself to procure admission for women into the 
Church out of consideration for the venerable Gautama who 
nursed the Buddha in his infancy. (6) He could not give 
clear water to Buddha as five hundred waggons had just 
then crossed the neighbouring river and made it muddy. 
(7) He thought that women, being naturally sensual, would 
cease to be so, if they but saw the privy parts of the Blessed 
One. 1 

The replies of Ananda would appear generally satisfactory 
to most persons, and except one or two important ones, such 
as the admission of women into Order, most of the other 
offences would seem to be trivial in the extreme. 

3. HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE COUNCIL. 

What historical value are we to attach to the accounts 
of the First Council sketched above ? This question has 
been discussed by eminent scholars and different opinions 
have been expressed by them. 

The opinion which now holds the field was the one so 
strongly expressed by Professor Oldenberg nearly half 
a century ago. He held the story of the First Council as 
‘not history, but pure invention, and, moreover, an inven- 

1 The replies of Ananda are taken from 0 . V. and Dulva. 
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tion of very ancient date.’ Strange as it may seem, this 
view, which goes counter to the unanimous tradition of the 
Buddhist world, both ancient and modern, rested mainly on 
an argumentum acl silsntio, Oldenberg pointed out that the 
story of the irreverent conduct of Subhadda is narrated 
in nearly identical words in the C. Y. and Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta, but although it is described in the former as the 
immediate cause of summoning the Council, no allusion to 
the Council is made in the latter. “This silence” says 
Oldenberg “is as valuable as the most direct testimony : 
it shows that the author of the Mahaparinibbana Sutta did 
not know anything of the First Council.” 1 

That a most dogmatic view of this character, based on 
nothing but the flimsiest grounds, should have held the field 
for nearly half a century, only testifies to the great respect 
which the name of Oldenberg commanded among genera- 
tions of scholars. It is true that Rhys Davids raised a mild 
protest against the dogmatic character of the theory, but he 
hastened to add that “the conclusion drawn by Oldenberg 
is at least the easiest and readiest way of explaining the 
very real discrepancy that he has pointed out.” 2 Kern, 
too, pointed out that the motive alleged in C. V. ( i . e. the 
irreverent conduct of Subhadda) is not only absent from the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta but likewise from the Dipavamsa, 
and hence Oldenberg’ s argument falls to the ground. But 
nevertheless Kern hastened to add that his 'remark in no 
wise invalidates the conclusion that the dogmatical story 
of the First Council, as told in C. V., is comparatively 
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young.’ Rockhill, too, demurred against the view of 
Oldenberg and held that ‘the authenticity of the Council of 
Rajagrha has been doubted on insufficient grounds, 1 but 
he did not push his contentions any further. The first bold 
attempt to expose the weakness of Oldenberg s argument 
was made by Professor L. De La Vallee Poussin. “Never,’ 
said he, “and the mere thought of it disconcerts them, 
never will they believe that the silence of a sutra about a 
dogma or an ecclesiastical event can furnish anything but 
an hypothesis. They read again two or three times Prof. 
Oldenberg’s remark about the absence of allusion to the 

First Council in the Mahaparinibbana ; still they are not 

quite sure they have read correctly .” 2 

In view of the different accounts of the First Council, 
culled from various authorities, ifc is now a comparatively 
easy task to refute the opinions of Prof. Oldenberg. It has 
been pointed out that the story of the irreverent conduct 
of Subhadda has not been described or alleged as the motive 
of summoning the First Council in good many authorities. 
The Tibetan Dulva, for example, narrates the story of 
Subhadda, in very much the same way as the Mahaparini- 
bbana Sutta, but makes no allusion to the First Council as 
resulting from it. Are we to conclude, then, with Oldenberg, 
that the author of this book did not know anything of the 
First Council ? But fortunately we can easily demonstrate 
the falsity of this assumption, for, in the eighth page after 
that, it contains a most detailed account of the First Council. 

2 Ind Ant 1908, p. 9. I may add that. 15 years ago I made an equally emphatic 
protest against the views of Oldenberg, although unaware at that time of the writings 
of Prof. Poussin. 
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Thus we see that the peculiarity which Prof. Olclenberg 
noticed in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta is shared by many 
other later texts, and it therefore hardly stands to reason 
to characterise the account of the Council as a forgery. : 
On the other hand, some recension of the Mahaparinibhana 
Sutta actually contains an account of the Council. 1 Thus 
the whole argument of Professor Oldenberg loses its weight., 

. Further, Prof. Oldenberg proceeded on the assumption: 
that the account in C. V. is the authentic account of the' 
First Council. This might have been excusable in his days 
in view of the imperfect knowledge of Buddhist literature, 
but is no longer so. It will be apparent from a comparison of 
the different accounts given above, that the C. V. has no 
claim to be regarded as the parent-stock from which the 
other accounts have been derived. It is equally clear, that 
judged from the point of view of general credibility, the 
accounts in C. V., at least in some respects, the case of Ananda, 
for example, are less reliable than others. One cannot help 
thinking that the importance of C. Y. has been much; 
exaggerated in this respect. It can only be regarded as 
containing one of the many versions about the story of the 
First Council which were current at the time of its composi- 
tion. 

The original source from which these different versions, 
have been compiled will probably never be known. Still it 
is ag ains t all accepted canons of criticism to dismiss the 
unanimous tradition of the First Buddhist Council as nothing 
but an invention of a later date. Probably all fair-minded 

1 “The Mulasarvastiv ada-nika-y a-saiiiy ukta- Yastu . ( Nan j io 1121) makes the M. 
B, S. followed by the account of .the Council”... Ind* Ant. 1908, p. 8. fn. 30. 
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critics will admit that there must be some basis of truth 
in a matter agreed to by all the sects of the Buddhists, in 
spite of their fundamental differences in other essential 
matters. 

If therefore we accept, what Minay eff propounded long 
ago, that there was really an assembly of the Buddhists 
shortly after the passing away of the Master, the question 
resolves itself into a discussion about the nature of the meet- 
ing and the business performed in it. 

That the assembly was held in the Sattapanni cave at 
Rajagrha may be accepted in view of the unanimity of the 
tradition. It is impossible to rely on the number of assem- 
bled Bhikkhus given in any account, but it is probable that 
a large number of eminent Bhikkhus attended the session. 
We may agree with C. V. that Kassapa, Ananda and Upali 
took the leading parts in the discussion, but it seems to be 
certain that that authority has unduly belittled the impor- 
tance of the other members present. The Dipavarhsa, 
although a much later work, seems to contain a more genuine 
account in this respect, when it assigns due importance to 
the other members. It would indeed appear from a perusal 
of C. Y. that the other members formed more or less a dumb 
show. This is neither probable nor reasonable, and adds 
one more evidence in favour of rejecting C. V. as the pri- 
mitive source of the varying accounts of the Eirst Buddhist 
Council. As to the business of the meeting, the four things 
of primary importance seem to have been the trial of 
Ananda, punishment of Channa, the recital of Scriptures, 
and the decision as to the minor or lesser precepts. 

Minayeff and Prof. L. De La Vallee Poussin both agree 
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in regarding all these items, excepting the recital of scriptures, 
as bearing the mark of high antiquity. They go even 
further and regard the discussion of these episodes as the 
cause of summoning the assembly. The reasons advanced 
by these scholars for regarding the episodes of Ananda, 
Channa and the lesser precepts as genuine can be readily 
appreciated. Ananda, being the favourite disciple of 
Buddha, must have been an object of jealousy to 
many, and, as too often happens in such cases, the 
withdrawal of the protecting hand must have been a signal 
for bringing trivial charges against him. As regards 
Channa, the Church was bound to . carry the punishment 
ordered by the Master. As to the precepts which the Bhik- 
khus were to observe, it was absolutely necessary for the 
Church to decide the question one way or the other for the 
very existence of the organisation. These episodes are natural 
and almost inevitable consequences of the death of the 
Master, — on the other hand they are of too trifling a character 
to be invented in later times. These considerations seem 
to me to be enough to regard the episodes as historical. 

But while regarding the First Council as a historical 
one, and believing in the authenticity of the episodes referred 
to above, Minayeff does not concede that the recital of 
scriptures formed any business of that meeting. But almost 
all the arguments which can be advanced in support of the 
other episodes apply with equal force in this respect also. 
What, for instance, can be more natural than that the dis- 
ciples of the Great Master should make an effort to collect 
his sayings and teachings immediately after his death in 
order to guide themselves 1 In the absence of a written book. 
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and any recognised leader, the necessity of such a collection 
is almost a paramount one. In this connection we have got 
an episode in some versions of the story which seems to be 
of great significance. It is said that immediately after the 
recitation of the scriptures was over the monk Purana 
arrived at Rajagrha with five hundred brethren. When 
asked to associate himself with the Dhamma and Vinaya as 
had just been recited, he replied : “The Dhamma and the 
Vinaya have been well chanted by the Theras. However, in 
the way in which I have heard and received the law from the 
mouth of Bhagavat himself, in that manner I purpose to 
retain it in my memory.” 1 This was a danger signal for the 
Church. The attitude of exclusiveness displayed by Purana 
and the irreverent conduct of Subhadda may perhaps be 
regarded as. typical of a large section of the monks. And 
this rendered it all the more necessary that there should be 
a .general agreement among the Bhikkhus on the main and 
essential points of the doctrine and disciplinary rules. 

Besides, the convocation of a general Council for this 
purpose, far from being unusual, may be regarded as quite in 
consonance with the democratic constitution which the great 
Master imparted to his Church. The example of the repub- 
lican tribes, after which the constitution of the Buddhist 
Church seems to have been designed, 2 must also have 
furnished a model to the Bhikkhus. In that critical hour 
of the Church when the guiding hand of the Master was no 
more and the spirit of insubordination and irreverence was 
gradually raising its head, nothing seems to be more natural 

1 Ind Ant. 1908 . p.5, The episode of Purana is not, however, found in all versions. 
It is absent e. g. in C. V. 

2 Bhandarkar — Carmichael Lectures, Vol. L, pp, 179 If. 
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and reasonable than that the eminent Bhikkhus should meet 
in a conclave, and arrange the disciplinary and doctrinal 
matters as best they could, in order to substitute something 
lor the Departed Master as the guiding authority of the 
Church. And when the course of events, so natural and rea- 
sonable in itself, is supported by the unanimous tradition 
of the Buddhist world, it is difficult not to regard it' as au- 
thentic, at least in its main outline. ' - , , 

It is quite true that we shall not be justified in regarding 
the present canon as arranged in its entirety in the First 
Council. But $nce we concede that the essentials of doc- 
trine and disciplinary matters were discussed in the First 
Council, it is fruitless, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to inquire as to what portions of Yinaya, Sutra and Abhi- 
dharma w T ere recited there. It may be conceded that the 
First Council framed the nucleus out of which the elaborate 
and well-arranged Tripitakas arose in later time, as a re- 
sult, probably, of efforts of generations of scholars.^ But 
the question as to which portions of the existing literature 
formed the original nucleus must be decided by textual 
criticism and no amount of historical discussion can solve 
the problem. It seems to be certain, however, that the 
present Pali canon has little claim to be regarded as' that 
nucleus. ) 

THE SECOND COUNCIL 

1. THE ACCOUNT IN CULLAVAGGA 

In pursuance of the method already adopted in the 
case of the First Great Council, we shall begin with the- 
account of the Second Council as given in C. V, 
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About a century after the death of the Master dispute 
arose regarding the validity of ‘ten points ’ 1 in the Buddhist 
■ doctrine which were upheld by the monks of Vaisali. 
It happened in this way. Yasa, the son of Kakandaka, 
arrived in Vaisali and stayed at Mahavana in the Kutagara 
hill. On Uposatha day, the monks of Vaisali placed a cop- 
per pot full of water in the midst of the Bhikkhu Samgha, 
and asked the lay disciples to put some coins in it. The con- 
tribution, they said, “will be wanted for the Samgha, for 
the provision of various utensils.” The venerable Yasa 
openly protested against this, for he held that the use of 
gold and silver was forbidden to the Bhikkhus, and forbade 
the lay disciples to pay anything. They, however, did con- 
tribute, but Yasa refused to take any share of the collection 
when offered to him. 

The monks of Vaisali were angry and carried out against 
Yasa the Patisaraniya-kamma (Act of Reconciliation), for 
upbraiding and reviling the laity . 2 According to this Act 
Yasa was to go and ask pardon of the laity. Accordingly 
Yasa went to the laity, but instead of asking pardon he 
defended his own point of view by quoting the sayings of 
Buddha. His eloquent sermon brought over the laity to 
his side, who declared in one voice ‘that there is but one 
(meaning Yasa) who .is a real Bhikkhu, the rest are no 
Bhikkhus/ 

The monks of Vaisali, thereupon, determined to carry 

1 These ten points will he discussed fully later on. 

2 This was apparently based on the directions laid down in C. V. I, 20, Among 
the offences for which such an act could he carried out against a. monk is included 
“speaking to the laity in dispraise of the Saihgha,” and “reviling and finding fault 
with the laity”. The last offence is intended, though the first one is also not inappli- 
cable in the present case. 
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out against Yasa ‘the Ukkhepaniya-kamma’ or Act of sus- 
pension for ‘not acknowledging and for not atoning for an 
offence.’ This would virtually mean the expulsion of Yasa 
from the Samgha. 

The venerable Yasa then proceeded to Kausambi and 
sent messengers to Avanti and other countries in the West 
and the South, inviting the Bhikkhus to come and decide 
what is true and what is not. From Kausambi Yasa went to 
the venerable Sambhuta Sanavasi^who was living on the 
Ahogahga hill . 1 He explained to him the ten doctrinal 
points wrongly held by the Vajjian Bhikkhus of Vaisali, 
and requested him to take up the question before “what is 
not Dhamma is spread abroad, and what is Dhamma is put 
aside.” 

Sambhuta SanavasI agreed. In the meanwhile, apparent- 
ly in response to the invitations sent by Yasa, about sixty 
Arhats from the Western Country, and about eighty-eight 
from Avanti and the Southern Country assembled on the 
Ahogahga hill. 

These monks held “that the legal question involved 
was hard and subtle”, and wanted to enlist the support of 
the venerable Revata who was distinguished alike by his 
learning and personality. The venerable Revata moved 
from one place to another in order to evade the Bhikkhus, 
but they at last got hold of him at Sahajati . 2 

The venerable Yasa then put before Revata the ten 

1 The hill was probably situated somewhere near the Upper Ganges Valley, (of, 
M. V. VII, 1. 1. fn.) 

2 During excavations at Bhita (near Allahabad) a seal containing the legend 
“sahijitiye nigamasa” in letters of the 3rd or 4th century B. 0. Was found in a building 
of the Mauryan epoch. ‘Sahijiti’ may be identified with ‘Sahajati’ of the text, and would 
then correspond to BliittL or a place in the neighbourhood. (A.S.I., 1911-12, p, 29.) 
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points one after another and asked his opinion. A specimen 
of this question and answer may be quoted : 

, Yasa—Ts the horn-salt-license, Lord, allowable? 

Revata — ‘What, Sir, is this horn-salt-license ? 

Yasa — ‘Is it allowable, Lord, to carry about salt in a 
horn with the intention of putting it into food which has 
hot been salted ?’ 

Revata— ‘No, Sir, it is not allowable.’ 

In this way did Revata declare as invalid each and 
every one of the ten points held by the Vajjian Bhikkhus 
of Vaisall. Thereupon Yasa requested Revata to take up 
this question “before that which is not Dhamma is spread 
abroad and that which is Dhamma is put aside.” And 
Revata agreed. 

The venerable Yasa had thus stolen a great march over 
the monks of Yaisall. But they were not idle. They fully 
appreciated the importance of Revata and wanted to gain 
him over to their side. With this object they got together a 
large quantity of bowls, robes and other requisites of a 
monk, and proceeded by boat to Sahajati, where Revata 
dwelt, Revata, however, refused to receive any gift. They 
then approached his disciple Uttara, who, after a great deal 
of persuasion, accepted one robe only, and agreed to inter- 
cede on their behalf to his master and request him in the 
following words : “Let the venerable Thera (meaning Revata) 
say thus much in the meeting of the Barngha— “It is in the 
regions of the East that the Buddhas, the Blessed Ones, are 
born. It is the Bhikkhus of the East who hold opinions in 
accord with the Dhamma, whereas the Bhikkhus of the 
West do not.” 
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Bevata, however, sent Uttara away, saying “Thou 
urgest me to that which is against the Dhamma.” 

Then Yasa and the monks assembled by him met together 
to decide the question. But Bevata very wisely suggested 
that the dispute should be settled where it arose. And so 
they all went to Vaisall. 

Fortunately, there was living in Vais all. at that time, 
the oldest Thera in the world named SabbakamI, who had 
been ordained by Ananda exactly 120 years ago. He was 
approached by Sambhuta Sanavasi, and on being questioned 
about the validity of the ten points gave his verdict against 
them. 

Then the monks, seven hundred in number, met in a 
Council to decide the question. It shortly became apparent, 
however, that the large assembly was merely wasting time 
in pointless talk and fruitless discussion. Bevata accord- 
ingly proposed, in full conformity to the rules laid down by 
the Buddha, 1 to refer the whole question to a Committee. 
The Committee was agreed to and it was constituted in a 
surprisingly modern fashion. It consisted of four monks of 
the East, viz., SabbakamI, Sajha, Khujja-sobhita and Va- 
sabha-gamika, and four monks of the West, viz., Bevata, 
Sambhuta Sanavasi, Yasa and Sumana. The Bhikkhu 
Ajita was appointed seat-regulator, corresponding, though 
remotely, to the position of the Secretary, of the Committee, 
and the Valika Arama was fixed as the place of meeting. 

When the Committee met at Valika Arama, Bevata 
proposed that he would put the questions before the venera- 
ble SabbakamI, and this was agreed to. 

J Cf. C. V, IV, 14, 19. 


7 
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Then followed the questions and answers of which a 
specimen is given below : 

Revata— -Is the horn-salt-license, Lord, allowable ? 

Sabbakami— What, Sir, is this horn-salt-license ? 

R— -Is it allowable Lord, to carry about salt in a, horn 
with the intention of putting it into food which has not been 
salted ? 

S— No, Sir, it is not allowable. 

R— Where was such a claim rejected? 

S — At Savatthi, in the Sntta Viblianga. 

R. — Of what offence is the person, who does so, guilty;? 

S — Of Pacittiya, in eating food which has been put. by. 

R — Let the venerable Samgha hear me. This first point 
having been examined into by the Samgha, has been found 
to be false Dhamma and false Vinaya, and not contained 
in the teaching of the Master. Thus do I cast the first 
vote. 

In this way, all the ten questions having been disposed 
of, Revata concluded : 

“Let the venerable Sariigha hear me. These ten points 
having been examined into by the Samgha, have been found 
to be false Dhamma and false Vinaya, and not contained 
in the teaching of the Master.” 

Sabbakami also agreed that the question was settled 
and settled once for all. Nevertheless he suggested that 
Revata should repeat his questions in the full Assembly 
and he would give reply to them. This was accordingly 
done and the decision arrived at by the Committee was 
endorsed by the whole Assembly. Thus concluded the 
Session of the Second Great Council. 
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2. DIFFERENT VERSIONS OF THE ACCOUNT. 

A. The Ceylonese Tradition . 

The Dipavamsa has preserved two accounts of the 
Council. The first is a brief summary of C. V. and may 
be regarded as the account proper, as it is concluded with 
the words : ‘'Here ends the history of the Second Council.” 
The second account of the Council is given in connection 
with the history of the different Buddhist sects, and con- 
tains much additional information. This is evidently of 
later origin. But both these accounts as well as those 
contained in Mahavamsa and Buddhaghosa’s Introduction 
to Samanta-pasadika follow closely on the lines laid down by 
C. V. 1 The essential differences may be noted as follows : 

(a) As regards the eight Theras who formed the 
Committee, the C. V. merely says about Sabbakami that he 
was ordained by Ananda exactly 120 years ago. But the 
Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa add the information that all 
the eight Bhikkhus had seen the Buddha, that two of them, 
Sumana and Vasabhagamika, were pupils of Anuruddha 
and the rest were pupils of Ananda. 

( b ) In the second account of Dipavaxhsa we find the num- 
ber of Bhikkhus on both sides exaggerated beyond all pro- 
bability. “Twelve thousand Vajjiputtas of Vaisali,” we 
are told, “assembled and proclaimed at Vaisalx the ten 

indulgences... In order to subdue them, many pupils of 

Buddha, twelve hundred thousand sons of the Jina, assem- 
bled.” But the account concludes with a reference to the 
eight Bhikkhus, and the 700 Arhats selected by them. The 

1 The account in Mahavamsa is a close summary, of 0 . V* The other accounts 
are very brief and omit the .details. 
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Mnhavamsa puts the number of Bb.ikkb.us on the side of 
Yasa as eleven hundred and ninety thousand. Later on, 
however, it gives the number as one hundred and twelve 
thousand, from whom 700 were chosen by Revata to form 
the Council. Buddkagkosa also puts the number of assem- 
bled Bhikkhus as 12,00,000 though he refers to the Council 
of 700. 

(c) We learn from the Dipavamsa and Samanta-pasadika 
that at the time of the Council, Asoka, the son of Susunaga, 
was ruling at Pataliputra. The Mahavamsa not only cor- 
roborates this and traces the genealogy of Kalasoka from 
Ajatasattu, but adds that the king took an active part against 
Yasa’s party, till he was dissuaded from his evil course by 
a dream and the persuasion of his sister. 

(d) We learn from the Dipavamsa that after the Second 
Council had rejected the ten indulgences, the Bhikkhus of 
Vaisali held another Council. It was attended by ten 
thousand monks and was therefore called the Great Council 
(Maha-Samglti). The members of this Assembly, who were 
the first schismatics, made an altogether new redaction of 
the Buddhist Scriptures. 

(e) In describing the Bhikkhus who came to Ahoganga 
hill in support of Yasa, the Mahavamsa uses the word 
Paveyyaka, instead of C. V’s Patheyyaka. The former 
would mean the Bhikkhus from Pava, while the latter means 
Bhikkhus from ‘Patheyya’, a kingdom situated to the west 
of the Kosala country. 1 

(/) According to C. Y., the Bhikkhus of Vaisali merely 
carried out the Act of Suspension against 'Yasab Makii- 

1 Of. S. B. E. Vol. XVII, p. 110 In. 1. 
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vamsa tells us that they "came to thrust him (Yasa) out 
and. surrounded the Thera's house.” 

(g) According to the Maha vamsa the seven hundred 
Theras meeting in the Valika Arama under the leadership 
of the Thera Revata “compiled the dhamma” (alarum 
dhamma- sahgaham). This has been construed as a ‘collec- 
tion or redaction of the Scriptures. 5 But this does not 
seem to be the real meaning. The term is to be taken in 
the same sense in which the words ‘rehearsal of the Vinaya 5 
are used at the end of the account in 0. V. All these terms 
apparently mean the settling or rehearsal of Dhamma or 
Vinaya so far as the ten points under dispute were concerned. 
Buddhaghosa, however, says that after the ten points were 
decided, the 700 Bhikkhus discussed the Vinaya and Dharma 
in the same way as was done in the First Council, and made 
a new redaction of these into Pitaka, Nikaya, Aixga and 
Dhammaskandha. • 

B. The Chinese and Tibetan Versions. 

The too brief account of Hiuen Tsang does not differ 
materially from C. V.. except by way of omitting many de- 
tails. Thus he mentions only five of the eight Arhats, 1 
and omits altogether the name of the venerable Sabbaka- 
ml who, according to C. V., acted as the President. He 
places the Council exactly 110 years after the death of Bu- 
ddha, and concludes his account in very much the same way 
as C. V., merely pointing out how the doctrines held by the 
monks of Vaisali were declared erroneous, and without 

1 For tile identification of tlie Arhats mentioned by Hiuen Tsang with those in 
0. V. of. Watters “On Yuan Chwang” Vol. IX 3 pp* 74*75. 
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m a, king any reference to the compilation of Scriptures. 
But Mr. Watters has translated a passage at the beginning 
of Hiuen Tsang’s account of the Council which contradicts 
this view. According to this translation the pilgrim refers 
to the Commemorative stupa at Vaisali as “the place where 
the 700 eminent sages made the second compilation (viz, 
of the Dharma and Vinaya)” 1 Julien and Beal, however, 
rendered the passage differently, viz., “the place where 700 
sages assembled together.” 

Fa-Hien also states that the assembled Bhiksus “examined 
afresh and collated the collection of disciplinary books, 
i. e., Vinaya Pitaka.” 2 

The Mahasamghikas go one step further and name one 
Dasabala as having drawn up the Vinaya for the Council. 3 

But the Chinese version of the Second Council does not 
mention anything beyond the condemnation of the ten 
indulgences. 4 

The Tibetan Dulva 5 gives a brief account of the Second 
Council. While differing in details, it agrees substantially 
with the narrative as given in C. V. It, however, gives a 
quite different version of the ten indulgences, and omits 
the preliminary discussion of the question by the Committee 
of eight. But the eight theras are mentioned together 
with their dwelling places, and Yasa is said to have visited 
the other seven theras and discussed the question separately 
with them. It adds that originally 699 arhats formed the 
assembly, and all these were contemporaries of Amanda. 
The number of 700 was completed by the addition of Ku- 

1 Watters, op. cit., p. 72. 2 Legge, Fa-Hien. p. To. 

3 Watters, op. cit., p. 75. 4 Rockhill, op. cit., p. 180. 

3 Ibid. pp. 171-180. 
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yyasobbita of Pataliputra, who was aroused from liis medi- 
tation by the Devas and mysteriously made his appearance 
before the Assembly just before the proceedings began. 
The account in Dulva concludes as follows “When they 
(i. e, the 700 arhats) had examined and condemned the ten 
indulgences they beat the ghanta (i. e. the bell) and having 
assembled all the Bhikkhus at Vaisali, Yasa informed them 
of the proceedings and decision of the Council.” It does 
not say anything about the revision of the Scriptures or 
the subsequent assembly of the Mahasamghikas. 1 

3. HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE SECOND 
COUNCIL. 

Anyone who carefully reads the varying accounts of 
the Second Council, as given in different authorities, cannot 
but come to the conclusion that, barring unessential 
details, there is a fair amount of agreement as to the essen- 
tial part of the story. The dispute about ten doctrinal 
points which the monks of Yaisali regarded as valid, and their 
rejection by a general assembly of Buddhist monks are the 
essential points of the story, and fortunately they are sub- 
scribed to by all our authorities. Nay, more ; these au- 
thorities are equally agreed about the names of the main 
actors in that strange episode, howsoever they might differ 

1 In addition to those given above there are slightly varying versions of the Second 
Council in a large number of texts (cl e. g. Kern “Histoire du Bouddhisme” — Vol, ■ IL i: . 
p. 288), but no great importance attaches to them. The same may be said of the account- 
of Taranatha. It tells us ‘that the Arhat Dhltika who usually lived at KausambI 
and was regarded as the head of the Bhikkhus fell ill. The monks of Vaisali conse- 
quently rejected his authority and declared the ten points to be legal. After Ya6as 
and 700 other Arhats had condemned these practices as illegal a second compilation 
of the canon took place at Kusumapuri under the patronage of King Nandin of the 
Lichchhavi race.’ It thus substitutes Kusumapuri or Pafaliputra for Vai&ill an4 
King ISfanda for A&oka. Evidently the story deserves but little credit. 
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as to details about them. This consensus of opinion among 
different authorities, who evidently drew their inspiration 
from widely varying sources, certainly raises the presump- 
tion that there was a historical nucleus around which the 
legend of the Second Council has subsequently grown up. 

Kern, however, thought otherwise. 1 He summed up 
his conclusions in the following sentence : “We could not 
discover in these accounts anything but dogmatic fictions 
for which didactic mythical stories of older times have 
furnished the materials.” Apparently he changed his views 
later on. For we find the following sentence in his later 
work, “Manual of Buddhism” (p. 109), “The Council on 
Vinaya in Vaisall has an historical base.” Oldenberg, how- 
ever, all along held the same view and remarked as early as 
1879, that “it is an account which, with all its pedantic snat- 
ching after trifles, bears the stamp of being in the highest 
degree trustworthy.” 2 The later writers have more or less 
subscribed to this view, and the historical character of the 
Second Council is generally maintained. 

It is not difficult to get an idea of what exactly took 
place in the Second Council. For this purpose it is only 
necessary to eliminate the episodes which are obviously 
of later growth. Let us take, for example, the southern 
version. It has been noted before that Dlpavamsa gives two 
versions of the Council, one being a faithful summary of 
0. V., while the other contains much additional information. 
The same spirit of making additions to old authentic tradi- 
tion is clearly perceptible in the accounts given in Mahii- 

1 Kern, op. cit«, p. 290 

2 Introduction to Vinaya Pitakain, p, XXIX, 
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vamsa and Samanta-pasadika. As there is no doubt that 
all these different versions are based on C. V., which is the 
oldest authentic text, we are justified in regarding all mate- 
rial variations from that primitive source as bearing the 
stamp of unauthentic additions in later ages. We can thus 
sweep away, at one stroke, (1) the legendary number of the 
members of the Assembly, ultimately reaching the astoun- 
ding figure of 12,00,031, (2) the introduction of king Asoka, 
son of Susunaga, (3) the story of the Mahasahgiti, i.e., a 
separate Council held by the monks of Vaisali, and (4) the 
compilation afresh of the Buddhist Scriptures, not to speak 
of the many lesser details such as are given above on p. 52, 

paras (e) and (/). , 

After this preliminary spade work is over, we can have 
a clear perception of the main events in the story, and on 
a comparison of C. V. with the northern versions we are 
forced to admit the substantial correctness of the main 
outline as given in the former. The points for critical 
discussion, then, resolve themselves into the following 

questions : — ' ' ' " ' 

. (a) The time of the Council. - - ■ ■ 

(b) The main actors in the. Council. 

(c) The ten points which formed the subject-matter of 

discussion in the Council. 

(«) The Southern version, as we have seen, places the 
Council just a century after the Nirvana. The northern 
versions generally give the elate as 110 A. B. but some 
authorities place the Council even so late as 210 or 220 A. B, 
The last two dates fall near cr within the reign of Asoka 
and are apparently due t.o a belief that the Council was 

8 
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Held in-his time. This belief has, however, no basis in fact, 
and we are therefore justified in ignoring it. The difference 
between the other versions is so slight that we may reason- 
ably conclude that the Council was held about 100 years 
after the death of Buddha, in round numbers. 

(b) As to the principal actors in the Council, there is a 
fair degree of consensus of opinion among our different 
authorities about their names. Hiuen Tsang and the Tibetan 
Dulva give some additional information about their resi- 
dence. This is shown in the following table : 


Name. 

Residence as men- 
tioned in C. V. 

Dulva 

Hiuen Tsang 

SabbakamI 

Vaisall 

Vaisali 


Iibujja Sobhita 

(of the east) 

Pataliputra 

Pataliputra 

Yasabha-gamika 

(of the east) 

Sankasya 


Salha 

(of the east) 

Sonaka 

Yaisall 

Revata 

Soreyya 

Sahadsha 

Han -no (or 
Sa-han no) 

Sambhuta Saijava-: 

if Ahoganga hi!l 

Mahismatf 

Mathura 

Yasa 

Sumana 

nil 

(of the west) 

Sonaka 

Kosala 


As will be seen from the above list, Hiuen Tsang omits 
the names of three Arhats, Nos. 1, 3, and 8. The 'libetan 
Dulva omits No. 8, Samana, but introduces a new name, 
Ajita, who lived at Srughna. 1 

As regards the residence, there is hardly any agreement 
except in the case of SabbakamI and Khujja Sobhita. 
Sometimes the two sources are contradictory ; thus while 
Vasablia-gamika is represented in C. V. as belonging to the 
east, his residence is placed at Sankasya, far to the west, 

* A ■ Bhikkfau Ajita b mentioned in 0. V. m the Ssat-regulator L e., Secretary, 
but not a member* of the Committee (See ante). 
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in the Dulva. The conclusion is thus almost forced upon 
us that while there was a fairly accurate tradition about 
the names of the chief actors, there was no equally trust- 
worthy information, available to succeeding generations, 
regarding their places of residence. 

The same thing may be said of the age of these actors. 
In the C. Y. SabbakamI is said to be a pupil of Ananda and 
of 120 years’ standing from the date of his Upasampada. 
The Mahavamsa proceeds a step further and makes all the 
eight Theras contemporaries of the Buddha, Vasabha- 
gamika and Sumana being pupils of Anuruddha and the 
remaining six, pupils of Ananda. 1 In the Dulva we find 
the last step in this process of legendary reconstruction, and 
all the 700 arhats, who took part in the Council, are said 
to be contemporaries of Ananda. 2 

It is not difficult to perceive in the above a gradual 
transformation of the actors of the Council into semi-mythi- 
cal hoary-headed Arhats whose authority and influence were 
supposed to have been derived from the Blessed One himself. 
The absurdity of the assumptions lies on the very face and he 
who runs can read it. But the story of the Second Council is 
not indissolubly bound up with this fabulous age of the 
actors. As a matter of fact, the fable, as we have seen, is of 
gradual growth. It would be extremely unfair, then, to 
challenge the historical character of the Second Council 
simply on the ground of the impossibly old age of its 
principal actors. It is equally futile to argue, with Kern, 
against the historical character of the Council on the 
ground that the list of principal actors does not include’ 


1 op. cit. p. 24. 


2 op, cit. p, 179, 
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any of the Patriarchs of the Buddhist Church, for the 
list of Patriarchs is contained in only late authorities 
and Kern has himself proved its unhistorical character. 1 

(c) Lastly, we come to the ten points which formed the 
subject-matter of discussion in the Second Council. The 

C. V. describes them as follows. 

. (l) ‘The Horn-salt-lif erne.’ (Is it allowable to carry 
about salt in a' hern with the intention of putting it into 

food which has not been salted I) 

■ (2) The Two inch-lie: nse. (Is it allowable to eat the 
-midday meal beyond the right time, provided only that the 
Shadow lias not yet turned two inches ?) 

- -(3) The Village-trip-license. (Is it allowable for one 
Who has once finished his meal, and refused any more, to 
eat food which has not been left over, on the ground that 
"he 'is about to proceed into the village ?) 

• - (4) The Circuit-license. (Is it allowable fox a number 
of Bhikkhus who dwell within the same circuit, within the 
same boundary, to hold separate Uposathas ?) 

'•'( 5) The Indemnity -license. (Is it allowable for a 
Samgha, which is not legally constituted, to perform an offi- 
eial act, on the ground that they will afterwards obtain the 
sanction of such Bhikkhus as subsequently arrive l) 

-The Precedent-license. (Is it allowable to do a 
thing on the ground that “My preceptor has practised this” 
or “My teacher has practised that ’?) 

(7) The Churn-license. (Is it allowable for one who has 
once finished his meal and has refused any more, to drink 
milk- not left over from the meahon the ground that it has 

1 op. cit. p. 120 ff. 
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left tie condition of milk and Las not yet reached the condi- 
tion of curds?) 

(8) Dr inkin g Toddy. (Is it allowable to drink spirits 
which have not yet become spirits and have not yet acquired 
intoxicating properties?) 

(9) Unfringed-seat. 1 

• (10) Gold and Silver. (Whether the Bhikkhus could 

accept gold and silver as present). 

The ten points, as enumerated and interpreted in the 
C. V., do not, however, agree with those mentioned in other 
texts. Some schools like the Dharmaguptas and the Mahl 
sasakas accept the technical names but give quite different 
interpretations. 2 On the other hand the Tibetan version 
of the ten points is almost entirely different from that' of 
0. V. 3 It would appear that whereas there was a common 
tradition about ten disciplinary points having been dis- 
cussed in Vaisali, there was no such unanimity of views as to 
what those ten points actually were. Consequently, in 
subsequent times, each sect or community sought to utilise 
the tradition for settling local disputes by simply including 
the- points which agitated their own narrow world among 
the traditional ten points of Yaisali. This seems to be the 
way in which the traditional ten points came to assume vari- 
ous forms. 

- It is also not unlikely that the Council of Vaisali was 
merely the precursor of many other similar, more or less 


1 The 0. V. does not explain this. But from the Tibetan sources we learn that 
if tnp^ns * “to use a new mat without patching it around the edge (wuth the wdclth of) 
a Sutata span (equal to a cubit and a half)” RoekhiU-op. cit., p. 172. 

2 These have been fully discussed by Prof. L. De la Vallee Poussin. Ind. Ant 1908, 

p. 89 ff. ■ :V- ; . ■ .... .. 

* Boekhill* op. cit., p. 171 a ; Ind. Ant. 1908, p. 104 
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general, Assemblies, in which other disputed points of discip- 
line or doctrine were discussed, and that later traditions have 
jumbled them all up into one story. Whatever may be the 
reason, the result is extremely unfortunate. For we cannot 
now be quite sure as to the matters which created such a pro- 
found agitation in the Buddhist world within a century of the 
Master’s death, and thereby we miss a brilliant opportunity 
of studying the primitive Buddhism in its actual working. 

Further, a decision on these ten points has an important 
bearing on the history of the growth of Buddhist canon. It 
is obvious, in spite of what Oldenberg says to the contrary, 
that if we accept the ten points as given in C. V., we can 
hardly accept the present Pali Vinaya texts as anterior to the 
Council of Vaisall. For many of these ten points have been 
so clearly decided in the existing Vinaya texts that it would 
be an insult to the understanding of the tlieras of old if we 
believe them incapable of coming to a decision about them 
without so much ado. It is to be remembered that each of 
these points was discussed, not on its merits, but only as to 
whether or not it was in accordance with the doctrines as 
preached by the Buddha. If the Vinaya Texts existed then 
in anything like its present shape, most of the points of 
discussion would never have arisen at all , 1 and the monks 
could hardly agree that the legal question involved therein 
“was hard and subtle” (see ante). One instance only need 
be quoted in support of this contention. Take for example 
the avdsaJm'ppa -which was disposed of as follows in the 
Council of Vaisall according to C. V. 

* Otdeiibersr* of course, maintains the contrary view— but Professor Poussin seems 
tp have completely demolished his contentions find. Ant, 190$. pp. $9 ff,). 
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“Revata- — Is the ‘circuit-license’, Lord, allowable ? 

SabbakamI — What, Sir, is this circuit-license ? 

R — Is it allowable, Lord, for a number of Bhikkhus 
who dwell within the same circuit, within the same bound- 
ary, to hold separate Uposathas ? 

S. — No, Sir, it is not allowable. 

R. --— Where was such a claim rejected ? 

S. — At Rajagaha, in the Uposatha Samyutta. 

R. — Of what offence is he, who does so, -guilty ? 

S. — Of Dukkata, in neglecting the Vinaya.” 

But consider for a moment the following passage in Maha- 
vagga : “At this time two halls of Uposathas had been insti- 
tuted in a certain parish. The Bhikkhus assembled, in both 
halls because (some) thought : ‘The Uposatha will be held 
here’, and (the other) : ‘The Uposatha will be held there’. 
This was reported to Bhagavat who said “Let no one esta- 
blish two halls of Uposatha in the same parish ...I 

order the suppression of one of the two and I desire that the 
Uposatha be held (only) in one place.” 

In the face of such instances no unbiassed reader would 
accept the dictum of Oldenberg that the text of the Vinaya, 
as we have it, “does not know of the propositions discussed 
at Vaisali. 1 It is equally difficult to believe that in the 
face of such clear ruling in the Vinaya texts, the matter 
would have formed a subject of dispute in a learned assembly 
of Bhikkhus. Again, Oldenberg has truly observed : “We 
may with full assurance infer that if the discussions as to 
what was permitted and what forbidden, which we have 

1 Introduction to Vinaya Texts, p. XXXVI. 
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before us in tie Vinaya, were established after the time of 
this Council, it was next to unavoidable, that in appropriate 
passages, it should be directly stated how the Bhikkhus were 
to act with regard to the points so hotly disputed at 
VesalL ” 1 As a matter of fact, however, the Vinaya has made 
explicit statement about many of these points. This topic is 
not, however, relevant to our present discussion and we 
need not, therefore, labour the point any further . 2 

To sum up. The story of the Second Council seems to 
be based upon a genuine historical tradition. It was held 
at Vaisali about a century after the death of Buddha in 
order to settle some disputed points of discipline on which 
there were apparently no clear decisions extant. It was 
largely attended by the Buddhists from all parts of northern 
India, and the principal parts were played by erht 
Bhikkhus notably Revata, Sabbakamx and Yasa. The result 
of the Council was the condemnation of the views held by 
the Bhikkhus of Vaisali. This might have led to a schism 
in the Church and the evolution of one or more new sects, 
but of this we have no clear evidence. 

THE THIRD COUNCIL. 

The story of the Third Council is given in the Dlpa- 
vamsa, Mahavamsa, and Buddhaghcsa’s Introduction to 
Samanta-pasadika . 3 It is not referred to in C. V., and is 
unknown to the Buddhists of northern India, Tibet and 
China! This fact at once raises great suspicion as to the 

1 Introduction to Vinaya T p. >xxvi. 

9 For an illuminating discussion on this point the reader is referred to Ind. Ant. 
1908, pp. 89 ff. 

8 Dip iv. VII, 34 if. ; MAhavarina — Oh. V. ; Vinaya Texts, Ed. Oldsnberg, Vol. 
Ill, p. 306 ft. 
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historical character of the Third Council, and the doubt 
is more than confirmed when we proceed to discuss the 
details given in the late Simhalese authorities. 

There is hardly any doubt that all the three authorities 
are indebted to a common source for information on this 
point. All the three give pretty long rambling accounts of 
the circumstances leading up to the Council. These accounts 
are full of unnecessary and impossible details, and contain 
reference to miraculous happenings. It will suffice here to 
give a short outline of the essential - features of the story 
as gleaned by a comparison of the three texts. 

It appears that the bounty of Asoka had increased the 
riches of the Buddhist monasteries while it had reduced 
to great straits the followers of heretical sects, so much so, 
that the latter found it difficult even to procure a livelihood. 
The result was that the heretics in large numbers passed 
themselves as Buddhist Bhikkhus and- dwelt even in the 
royal monastery with the latter. “They proclaimed their 
own doctrines as the doctrine of the Buddha and carried 
out their own practices even as they wished.” On account 
of the large number of these heretics the Buddhist Bhikkhus 
proper could not maintain discipline in the Samgha, with the 
dire consequence that for seven years neither the Uposatha 
ceremony nor the Pavdrand could be held in any monastery 
in the whole of Jambudvipa. - 

At that time 60,000 Bhikkhus dwelt at Asokarama in 
Pataliputra. When the emperor heard that the Uposatha 
ceremony had been stopped in his own drama, he sent an offi- 
cer to settle the matter. The officer went thither and 
announced to the Bhikkhus the king’s command to - carry ouf 
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the Uposatha. Some theras boldly replied that they could 
not carry out the Uposatha festival with the heretics. This 
was too much for the foolhardy official who immediately 
drew his sword and cut off the heads of several theras who had 
protested. • But when he found the Bhikkhu Tissa, brother 
of Asoka, among them, he dared not kill him, and returning 
to Asoka, reported the whole matter to him. Asoka deplored 
t his action of his officer and was very much disturbed in mind 
at the idea that the guilt of his official might devolve upon 
him. He asked several Bhikkhus whether the guilt belonged 
to Mm or to his officer, but no uniform reply was received, 
some attaching the blame to him, others exonerating him of 
any guilt. Then the king asked of the Bhikkhus whether 
there was any eminent Bhikkhu in India who could give a 
decisive reply to this question. They all in one voice referred 
to Tissa Moggaliputta. 

This Tissa Moggaliputta is held out as the divine majestic 
figure round whom centred all the important events leading 
up to the Third Council. It is related that even at the time 
of the Second Council the theras taking part in that assembly 
foresaw that the heretics will be dominant about a century 
later, and that a Samana descending from Brahma’s world 
will be bom in human race to destroy the heretics, his name 
being Tissa and surname Moggaliputta. 

Asoka sent for Tissa Moggaliputta, and after great 
difficulties succeeded in bringing him to Pataliputra . There 
he first established his greatness by a display of superna- 
tural powers, and then satisfied the king by his decision that 
the guilt of killing the Bhikkhus did not attach to the king 
as the latter had no evil intent. 
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On the seventh day after this Asoka held an assembly 
of ‘all the Bhikkhus on the earth’. Then, ‘seated with Tissa 
Moggaliputta on one side behind a curtain, he called to him 
in turn the Bhikkhus of the several confessions’, and after 
each sect had expounded its wrong doctrine, Tissa had no 
difficulty in exposing its false character. The king there- 
upon expelled these sects from the Order. Lastly came the 
upholders of the Vibha j j a- doctrine and Tissa Moggaliputta 
held that that was in consonance with the real teaching 
of Buddha. > 

After the Order was thus purged of all. heretical sects, 
the Ufosatha ceremony was held again, and Tissa Mogga- 
liputta proclaimed the treatise called Kathavattu. Then he 
chose a thousand learned Bhikkhus and held a Council in 
Asokarama. There he compiled the true Dharma, even as 
Mahakassapa and Yasa did before him, and the convocation 
was finished in the space of nine months. 

Such is the brief outline of the story which the later 
Simhalese authorities have handed down to posterity. The 
story stands self -condemned. It is impossible to hold that 
thousands of heretics entered into the Sanigha and were 
not detected for years ; that the Uposatha ceremony was 
stopped for seven years even in his own drama in Patalipu- 
tra and Asoka did not know anything of it till at the end 
of that long period ; and lastly, that the name and fame of 
such a great Arhat, as Tissa Moggaliputta is represented 
to be, could possibly remain unknown to Asoka till the 18th 
year of his coronation. Then, again, the upshot of the 
whole affair was an authentic declaration that the Vibhajja- 
vadins were the only true followers of Buddha, and if we 
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remember that all the three accounts that we possess really 
originated from the Vibhaj javadins of Mahavihara, whereas 
the whole affair is completely ignored by the rest of the 
Buddhist world, we are bound to entertain very grave doubts 
about the Council at Pataliputra. Even if any Council was 
held, it was admittedly a party-meeting of the Vibhaj java- 
dins alone, and could by no stretch of imagination be called 
a general Council. But whether even such a party-meeting 
was ever held to compile the Dhamma, may be doubted in 
the absence of evidence of a more reliable character. It 
must be remembered that Hiuen Tsang who has recorded so 
•many traditions about Asoka has not a word to say about 
this Council, and that not the slightest reference to it is made 
in the numerous inscriptions which that emperor has be- 
queathed to us. 

In course of his description of Pataliputra Hiuen Tsang 
has told us a very interesting story regarding the origin of a 
stupa called “The Institution of the Gong-call tope.” We 
are told that once in bygone days the heretics of Pataliputra, 
had excelled the Buddhists by means of their learning and 
scholarship. As. a result, heated discussions often took 
place between the rival parties, and these were attended 
by loud shouts and wild beating of gongs. At last the king 
arranged a public discussion to decide the respective merits 
of the parties with the condition that if the heretics proved 
Successful the Buddhist monasteries should not be allowed 
to call meetings by gong-beating. The Buddhists, being 
defeated, had to put up with this humiliation for twelve years. 
Then Deva, a disciple of Nagarjuna, came to Pataliputra and 
arranged a public discussion. In the course of twelve days 
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he refuted the propositions of the heretics and vanquished 
them utterly in argument. The king and his ministers being 
satisfied raised the stupa in question as a memorial . 1 

It is not difficult to perceive striking resemblances in 
essential points between this story and that of the Third 
Council. Both refer to the predominance of heretics over the 
Buddhists in the city of Pataliputra, a consequent period of 
humiliation for the Buddhists, seven years in one case and 
twelve years in another, and the final discomfiture of the 
heretics and the- triumph of the Buddhists by the efforts 
of a great Bhikkhu, Deva in the first case and Tissa Moggali- 
putta in the Second. In both the king plays a more or 
less passive part. 

It seems reasonable to hold that a long-drawn struggle 
between the heretics and the Buddhists, out of which the 
latter finally emerged as triumphant, was the nucleus of 
both the stories, to which different personalities were 
introduced in later times. 

THE FOURTH COUNCIL. 

It is held by all the Buddhist sects, with the exception 
of the Ceylonese monks, that a Council was held under the: 
patronage of King Kaniska. Thus while the Ceylonese look 
upon the Council of Asoka as the third and the last, the 
same view is taken about the Council of Kaniska by the 
remaining Buddhist world. 

The most circumstantial narrative of this Council is 
given by Hiuen Tsang. It may be summarised as follows:— 

‘Kaniska, the Buddhist king, was much perplexed at the 

i Beal — Vol. II. pp. 96 ff. ; Watters— ?Vol. II. pp. 100-101, 
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different and contradictory interpretations of the Buddhist 
Scriptures caused by conflicting tenets of sectarians. He 
then expressed to the venerable Parsva a desire to have the 
Tripitaka explained according to the tenets of the various 
schools. Parsva having agreed, Buddhist Bhikkhus were 
summoned from all quarters. As the number of Bhikkhus 
who had assembled in response to the invitation were very 
large, Kaniska selected, out of them, 499 Bhikkhus noted 
for their learning. To this was added the venerable Vasu- 
mitra who acted as the President. This Council of 500 com- 
posed 100,000 stanzas of Upadesa-sastras, explanatory of the 
canonical sutras, 100,000 stanzas of Vinaya-vibhasa-sastras, 

. explanatory of the Vinaya, and 100,000 stanzas of Abhidhar- 
ma-Vibhasa-sastras, explanatory of the Abhidharma. These 
treatises weTe written out on copper plates. Kaniska had 
these enclosed in stone boxes and deposited them in a stupa 
specially erected for the purpose.’ 1 

There are differences in points of detail in the various 
accounts of the Council that have reached us. 

First, as to the place where the Council was held. Hiuen 
Tsang places it in Kashmir, while according to Tibetan 
authorities it was in Jalandhara. As to the personnel of the 
Council, the Tibetan Life of Buddha says that 500 Arhats 
under Parsva and 500 Bodhisatvas under Vasumitra held the 
Council, while Taranatha proceeds one step further, and 
speaks of 500 Arhats, 500 Bodhisatvas and 500 Panditas. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the original 500 was 
duplicated and triplicated in the hands of later writers. 

As to the work of the Council, Taranatha gives a some- 

1 Watters— Vol. I. p. 270 ; Beal. Vol. I, p. 151. 
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what different version. Having referred to the internal 
dissensions in the Church which resulted in the rise of 18 
different sects, Taranatha adds that all these 18 sects were 
acknowledged by the Fourth Council as holding the true doc- 
trine. According to him the Council further put to writing 
the whole of Yinaya and the portions of Sutra and Abhi- 
dharma which had not yet been written out. The other 
portions of the last two. which already existed in a written 
form, were corrected. According to the Tibetan Life, the 
Fourth Council collected the canonical books. These three 
accounts, although different, are not self-contradictory 
and may be reconciled without much difficulty. If,- as 
Hiuen Tsang says, elaborate commentaries were made on 
the Tripitakas, it was obviously necessary in the first place 
to collect together the canonical books themselves. So 
far we can agree with the views in Tibetan Life, but it is 
difficult to believe the statement of Taranatha that the whole 
of Vinaya yet remained unwritten and was merely trans- 
mitted orally even as late as the first century A. D. As 
to the reconciliation of the 18 different sects, the best way of 
doing that was obviously by means of ingenious commen- 
taries which would satisfy rival sects by putting different 
interpretations on the same passage, exactly as was done; 
in later times in the case of the Brahmanical Smrtis, the 
same passage in Manusamhita, for example, being quoted to 
support almost diametrically opposite views. 

We may thus hold that the chief business of the Fourth 
Council was to collect the canonical texts, and to prepare 
elaborate commentaries on them, with a view to reconcile 
the tenets of different sects, as far as possible. 
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But the Fourth Council, like the Third, can hardly claim 
to be a general Council of the Buddhists at large. As noted 
above, it is completely ignored by the Ceylonese Buddhists. 
It also appears that the Mahayanists took no part in it. It 
was at best a Council of the Hinayanists of northern India. 
But within this narrow sphere it did a great deal of good 
by putting a stop to old quarrels and dissensions. It was 
well that the Hinayanists thus closed up their ranks, for 
time was not distant when their position was going to be 
seriously challenged by the new Mahayana sect. That 
the Hinayanists were in a position to make a common cause 
against their new rival was in no small measure due to the 
work done in the Council of Kaniska. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

Vin. Text. Vinaya Texts. — Ed. by Qldenberg. C. V. 

C. V. Chullavagga 

Dipav. Dlpavamsa edited and translated by Olden- 

berg. 

Roekhill Rockhill — Life of Buddha. 

Hist.oire Kern — Histoire du Bouddhisme dans ITnde. 

M. V. Mahavagga, Translated by Oldenberg in 

• : ' S. B. E. 



CHAPTER 111 

SIX HERETICAL TEACHERS 

The Samannaphala Sutta of the Digha Nikaya mentions 
the six heretical teachers who are spoken of in identical 
terms as “the head of an order, of a following, the teacher 
of a school, well-known and of repute as a sophist, revered 
by the people, a man of experience who has long been a 
recluse, old and well-stricken in years” (Digha Nikaya, Vol. 

I. p. 47). The six heretical teachers were the following : — 

1. Purana Kassapa 

2. Makkhali Gosala 

3. Ajita Kesakamball 

4. Pakudha, Kaccayana 

5. Sanjaya Belatthiputta 

6. Nigantha Nathaputta 

Max Muller was the first to attempt to assign a definite 
position to them in the history of the six systems of Indian 
philosophy. With all deference to that great scholar, I 
must say that he has hardly succeeded in establishing the 
precise relation in which these teachers stand either to the 
history of Indian philosophy or to that of Jainism and 
Buddhism. A short account of these teachers appears in 
RockhiU’s Life of the Buddha drawn from the Tibetan 
translation of the Samannaphala Sutta (pp. 100-105). 
Mr. Rockhill gives in his appendix extracts from the Jaina 
Bhagavatl (XY) of the intercourse between Mahavlra and 
Gosala Makkhaliputta and -also an account of the doctrines 
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of these teachers according to two Chinese versions of the 
Samannaphala Sutta. Dr. Oldenberg and other Buddhist 
writers furnish us with a mere legendary account of them. 
In one of the Jatakas these teachers are contrasted with 
Buddha-Gautama as a filthy crow in comparison with the 
painted, well-trained and sweet-voiced peacock. (Jataka, 
Fausboll, No. 339, Vol. III. pp. 126-128). The Milinda- 
panha which can be dated the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, contains a spurious account of these teachers which 
lead’s us back to the Samannaphala Sutta that might be 
taken as the most typical of genuine Buddhist fragments. 
Of the six teachers, Jaina Angas unfortunately mention only 
Makkhaligosalaputta and Nigantha Nathaputta. 

1 . Purana Kassapa : 

He was so called because he was born of a girl who 
was a foreigner. There were previously ninety-nine of that 
race and his birth completed the hundredth, he was called 
Purna or Purana, complete, or “full” which was prefixed 
to his name Kassapa. His master was unwilling to put 
him to hard work and made him the porter of his mansion. 
Kassapa ran away as he did not like this job. He was 
attacked by theives in the forest where he fled. There 
the thieves stripped off his clothes and left him naked. 
He went to a village being naked. The people there asked 
him who he was and he said that his name was Purana 
because he was full of all sciences, Kassapa because he was 
a brahmin and Purana Kassapa Buddha because he brought 
all his evil desires under control. The people bought clothes 
in abundance for him but he refused them as he thought 
that if he put them on, he would not be treated with the 
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same respect. Kassapa said, ‘ ‘Clothes are for the covering 
of shame and shame is the effect of sin. I am an arahat. 
As I am free from evil desires, I know no shame”. The 
people believed what he said, brought offerings for him and 
worshipped him. Five hundred persons became his followers. 
It was proclaimed throughout the Jambudipa that he 
was the Buddha. He had eighty thousand followers 
who were not -seekers of truth. They all went to hell -with 
their false teachers. 

The Buddhist Samannaphala Sutta gives a distorted, 
mutilated picture of the philosophical , speculations of 
Purana Kassapa. The Buddhist teachers are led by their 
moral predilection to judge only the moral bearing of 
Kassapa’s philosophy. They assert that Purana Kassapa 
ruled out the play of will in our moral life from the domain 
of speculation. The Jainas join hands with the Buddhists 
in grouping Kassapa’s doctrine under Akiriyavada. The 
Buddhist account keeps the theoretic side of Ajita’s philo- 
sophy in the background. However, an important passage 
of the Jaina Sutrakritahga (Sutrakritahga, I. 1. 1. 13) clearly 
states that his was really a theory of the passivity of soul. 
“When a man acts or causes another to act, it is not his soul 
which acts or causes to act (evam akarayu appa).” The 
Jaina commentators identify this doctrine with the Sankhya 
philosophy which also posits soul as a passive principle. 
Jn the absence of documents coming down to us from Kassapa 
it is difficult even to imagine in what manner he conceived 
the part played by the soul in the conscious experience of 
the individual., The Sankhya system speaks no. doubt of 
soul as a mere passive spectator while prakriti performs 
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all active functions of the body and the mind. But he 
tried to get over the difficulty by asserting that the presence 
of soul even as a passive spectator is essential to stir up 
energy in prakriti. UpadhI is the principle which connects 
body and mind with soul. Although such details of Kassapa’s 
philosophy are unknown it is undeniable that this theory 
of the passivity of soul was an important step towards the 
development of the Sahkhya system from the rough outline 
given by Pippallada. Thus we see that the influence of 
Purana Kassapa’s speculation upon Jainism and Buddhism 
was rather of a negative character and the latter rejected in 
a body the absurdity of Kassapa’s theory about the soul. 
2. Makkhali Gosala : 

He was called Gosala because he was born of a slave 
who was confined to a cattle pen on account of the displeasure 
of his master. When he grew up, his master one day gave 
him a pot of ghee to carry on his head ; and when he came 
to a muddy place he was told to take care lest he should 
fall. He fell down and for fear of consequence he ran away. 
His master followed him and caught hold of his garment 
but he left it in his hand and fled to the forest naked ; 
whence he came to a village and deceived the people in the 
same way as Purana Kassapa did. He had the same 
number of disciples and led the number of followers to hell. 
In spite of the general tendency of the Jain works to paint 
Gosala in dark colours the Bhagavati had to admit that 
Gosala attained Jinahood and that he was recognised as 
a teacher at Savatthi some two years before Mahavlra. 
It is not improbable that by the theory of fortuitous 
origin or chance (adhiccasainuppado, ahetuappaeeayavado, 
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akaranavada, yaddriccha in Setasatara Upanishad) Buddha 
understood the logical postulate of the philosophy of 
Purana Kassapa besides that of the philosophy of the Yedas 
and the Upanisads. Something comes into existence that 
was previously non-existent (ahutva ahosi, that is to say, 
something comes out of nothing). This is the fundamental 
logical principle of Purana Kassapa as Buddha understood 
him. The term, adhiccasamuppada, is obviously the oppo- 
site of Buddha’s paticcasamuppada, theory of causal genesis, 
which is explained thus : This is that comes to be, on the 
arising of this, that arises, etc. Of course Purana 
lvassapa’s principle was interpreted by Buddha from 
the moral standpoint ; something comes out of nothing 
means that from the soul which is uncaused arises 
the experience of pleasure and pain, the sense of good and bad, 
etc. It is curious that the theory of non-causation or chance 
is ascribed to Makkhali Gosala in the Samannaphala Sutta, 
but the incompatibility of such a theory with the general 
trend of Gosala’s thought needs some explanation. The 
Anguttara Nikaya has a passage where the doctrine of 
Purana Kassapa and Makkhali Gosala are mixed up by 
Ananda. The interest of this passage is that the theory 
of chance is associated with the name of Purana Kassapa. 
Perhaps this confusion led Buddha Gautama to declare 
Gosala’s to be the worst of all doctrines. (Oldenberg’s 
Buddha, p. 70 ; Anguttara Nikaya, Siamese Edition, p. 302). 
As Airs. Rhys Davids points out that in this passage Buddha 
confounded Gosala with Ajita Kesakambali when he said in 
jest that the blanket made up of hair was hot in hot weather 
and cold, in cold weather. Judging from the line of thought 
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followed by Makkhali Gosala, lie was a fatalist or a deter- 
minist rather than a propounder of the doctrine of chance. 
Everything was unalterably fixed. This was the funda- 
mental thesis of Makkhali Gosala as we read in the Jaina 
Bhagavati. Buddhaghosa also says that according to Gosala 
things happen exactly as they are to happen, that which is 
not to happen does not happen. . (Sumangala Vilasini, pp. 
160-165). It is clear from this that Gosala maintains that 
everything happens according to the unalterable laws of 
nature, that is to say, he banishes chance from the whole 
of experience. He seeks to explain things as a biologist in 
the light of these three principles: — (1) Fate, (2) Species, 
and (3) Nature. 

The pleasure and pain which living beings experience 
depend partly upon past deeds and partly upon their birth 
and inherent nature (Niyatisangatibhavaparinata, Sarna- 
hnaphala Sutta, Sutrakritanga Sutra). Gosala’s is a theory 
of evolution of individual things by natural transformation 
(parinama implied in parinato). The Samannapkala Sutta 
states his main thesis rather narrowly when it says that 
both fools and wise men alike wandering in transmigration 
make an end of pain (Sandhavitva samsaritva dukkhassa- 
“ntam karissanti). His doctrine is that all forms of life, 
all living substances attain perfection after having gradually 
passed higher and higher through different types of existence 
"which are fixed, and after having experienced pleasure and 
pain, peculiar to each form of existence. The highest in the 
scale of existence is of course a Jina (perfect man). Now 
his theory of evolution differs fundamentally from Darwin’s 
theory as it implies an evolution not of species but of indi- 
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viduals, from a lower species to a higlier one. In working 
out his theory of perfection by transformation Gosala classi- 
fies the living things in various ways and arranges them in 
an ascending order and he seems to give a two-fold classi- 
fication, psychological and physiological. But it is implied 
in. his expressions that organic development progresses side 
by side with the development of mind. He conceives 
infinity of time, involving a conception of kalpas (cycles) 
antarakalpas, meaning uniform succession of the cycles 
of existence ; but time for individual is finite or limited in 
both ways as illustrated by the simile of a ball of string 
which spreads out just as far and no further than it can 
unwind. Eor Gosala there is not only a gradation of the 
types of existence, but also there are eight stages of develop- 
ment in the life of a man, at each of which the mental growth 
corresponds to the physical and vice versa. The theory 
of the gradual development of self connects Gosala with the 
past, the Aitareyas in particular (Aitareya Aranyaka), and 
with succeeding ages, which had seen the birth of the reli- 
gious philosophies of Mahavlra and Buddha. Gosala’s 
biological speculations supply his worthy successors with 
ample food for thought, with arguments which are put by 
them mainly to a moral, social and, in short, to a practical 
use. One illustration will suffice. In the Vasettha Sutta 
of the Suttanipata, Buddha opposes the caste system on 
grounds drawn from Biology. The theory of caste or jati 
is untenable as it introduces a species within a species. 
Buddha gives a list of species of various animals, insects 
and plants and holds that such a variety of species is not 
to be found among men (p. 118, verse 14). The theory 
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of caste or yati easily breaks down when we see that a 
Brahmin and a candala do not differ in their physical 
constitution and can both procreate children. 

A. short and malicious fragment in the ! Samannaphala 
Sutta tells us that Gosala divides actions into act, word and 
thought ; thought being regarded as half karma. This 
division of karma which some writers suppose to be derived 
from the Zendavesta was really an indigenous growth in 
India and played an important part in the Jaina and Buddhist 
thought. As a naturalist, Gosala lays stress on act and word ; 
Buddha as a psychologist lays stress on manokamma and 
kayakamma on the ground of the inter-action of body and 
mind (Cittanvayo kayo hoti, kayanvayam cittam hoti) 
(Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, pp. 237-8). The deterministic 
theory of Makkhali Gosala constitutes a moral difficulty. 
If living beings are bent this way and that way by their 
fate, how can we make them responsible for their actions ? 
Both Mahavira and Buddha think that Makkhali’s theory 
leaves no room for the freedom of the will. That is to say, 
his is a doctrine of non-action (akiriyavada). But in point 
of fact the moral freedom of men is not inconsistent with 
the deterministic theory of Gosala, and the relation of 
Gosala’s theory to Indian philosophy in general and to moral 
philosophy in particular is that it establishes governance of 
law in the universe of experience. It also tacitly suggests 
that not only physical phenomena but also mental and moral 
phenomena are subject to definite laws. Thus we see that 
he provides his successors with a caution, that moral 
freedom, if there be any, must be freedom of being 
\yithin the operation of laws. If will is to be operative, 
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it must operate in accordance with the general order 
of things. 

3. Ajita Kesakambali : 

He was a servant who ran away from his master. As 
he had no means of livelihood, he became an ascetic. He 
put on a mean garment made up of hair, shaved his head 
and taught, “It is an equal sin to kill a fish and to eat its 
flesh.” 

The way for Mahavira and Buddha was prepared by 
Ajita Kesakambali whose doctrine like that of Epicurus 
is generally misunderstood. The negative side of Ajita’s 
philosophy is more prominent than its positive side. In 
its negative side his philosophy was employed to demolish 
the whole ground of the Brahmanic faith and ceremonial 
works. Indeed it breathed an utter contempt for everything 
Vedic or Brahmanic. He naively denied the possibility 
of rebirth and retribution. The -world was just a concourse 
of four elements, the space being the repository of the 
senses, the soul being just a chemical product of matter 
and nothing more. Ajita rendered a great service to Indian 
philosophy by the positive side of his philosophy which 
was directed against the dualistic or pluralistic theory of 
Kaccayana. That which is psychical is corporeal (tarn 
jivo tarn sariram). Thus Mahavira and Buddha fitly des- 
cribed the main content of Ajita’s doctrine. What Ajita 
really contemplated was not to identify body with soul or 
matter with spirit but to point out that a particular object 
of experience must be somehow viewed as an indivisible 
whole (Sutrakritanga, 2. I. 15-17). Mahavira and 
Buddha were right in supposing Ajita’s doctrine to be a doc- 
11 
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trine of non-action, (Akiriyavada), because Ajita destroyed 
the ultimate ground of moral distinction by denying the 
possibility of personal continuity and thus deprived life 
of its zest. However his service to Mahavira and Buddha 
was considerable : (1) He led them to think of reality or 
real object as a single, indivisible whole and (2) he led them 
to seek for the ground of moral distinctions in the volition 
of mind rather than anything else. 

4. Pakudha Kaccayana : - 

He was the son of a poor widow who bore him at 

the foot of a Kakudha or Kumbuk tree. A brahmin 

saw hi m and brought him up giving him the name of 

the tree near which he was born. After the death of 

the brahmin he had no means of support and became an 
ascetic. He taught thus “when cold water is drunk, many 
creatures are destroyed and that warm water alone is there- 
fore to be used whether for washing the feet or for any 
other purpose.” His followers never drank cold water nor 
washed their bodies with it and if obliged to pass through 
water or ford a river, it gave them much pain as they thought 
it caused a great destruction of life. 

A Kavandhin Katyayana is mentioned in the Prasno- 
panishat as a younger contemporary of Pippallada to whom 
we owe the outline of the Sahkya system of philosophy 
(Prasnopanishat, Pras. I. I). The nickname Kavandhin 
applied to the name of Katyayana is of some interest. 
Kavandhin or Kakudha was really a nickname intended to 
distinguish the famous sophist from other teachers bearing 
his name. 

Supposing that Kakudha Katyayana or Kavandhin 
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Katyayana was a younger contemporary of Pippallada and 
that the Buddha was a younger contemporary of Katyayana, 
it does not seem improbable that Katyayana was of the same 
age as Sanjaya. 

Let us examine the doctrine of Pakudha Kaccayana 
(Kakudha Katyayana). In the Jaina and the Buddhist 
works his doctrine is designated differently ; the name sig- 
nifies various aspects and phases : — 

1. “Sassatavada” (Brahma] ala-sutta, Dlgha N., Yol. 

1, p. 1). 

2. Annajivo (the theory of duality) annamsariravado, 
Sattakayavado atmashastavado, anikyavado. 

3. Akiriyavado. 

The logical postulate of Kavandhin Katyayan’s philo- 
sophy is no other than the Parmenedian doctrine of Being. 
“Nothing comes out of nothing” (Noya uppajjae asam). 
What is, does not perish ; from nothing comes nothing 
(sato nacci vinaso, asato nacci sambhavo ; Sutrakritanga, 

2. 1. 22). The Buddhist fragments do not make mention 
of this important logical principle (Satkarya vada) accepted 
in almost all the systems of Indian philosophy, notably the 
system of the Bhagavat Gita, the Sankhya, the Vaisesika, 
and the Vedanta. Among the earlier systems we might 
mention Jainism, Buddhism and the philosophy of the Upa- 
nisads, particularly that of Naciketa in Kathopanisat, which 
inculcate the same principle. These led the Jaina commen- 
tators Silanka and others to identify the doctrine of Paku- 
dha with the system of the Bhagavat Gita, the Sankhayam 
and some of the Saiva systems. The ontological 
significance of its eternalism is summed up by Mahavira 
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and Buddha in the expressions that soul and the world 
(atta ca loko ea) are both eternal, giving birth to nothing 
new ; that they are steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed. These principles are the same for ever and ever. 

The epithet pluralism implies that Kaccayana sought 
to explain the whole of experience in ' the light of six or 
seven substances. The seven substances according to the 
Buddhist enumeration are earth, water, fire, air, pleasure, 
pain and soul. The six substances given by the Jainas are 
(1) earth, (2) water, (3) fire, (4) air, (5) space, and (6) soul. 

The Jaina and the Buddhist accounts differ no doubt 
in some respects but fundamentally we find an agreement 
between them. 

We are led to understand that according to Katyayana 
the concrete existences are the results of the combination 
of the six or seven substances which perpetually unite 
and separate; unite by pleasure and separate by pain. Thus 
partly in agreement with Naciketa and partly in agreement 
with the Bhagavat Gita, Kaccayana aimed at explaining 
away birth and death as common phenomena in the world 
of experience. 

The pluralism of Kaccayana is fitly summed up in the 
dualism of Pippallada in the Prasnopanisat, that is, of 
Sankhya. 

Pippallada as is well known postulated prana and rayi 
(that is, purusa and prakriti) the two ultimate principles 
relating to the explanation of all phenomena. 

The logical consequence of his doctrine was fatal to 
modern philosophy, if the substances are uncreated, uncaused 
and eternally existent, and if they mechanically unite and 
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disintegrate, the theory can ill afford to account for moral 
distinctions between good and bad, between right and 
wrong. This is the significance of the epithet akiriyavada. 
Kaccayana identified thought with being. The result 
was that he explained away the destinies of the particulars 
under the glamour of the universal concepts. Both Maha- 
vlra and Buddha rejected the position of Kaccayana though 
theoretically they agreed with him that the real object 
of experience as a whole can never be cognised and described 
by appropriate symbols. Thus the influence exercised by 
Kaccayana upon Jainism and Buddhism was rather of a 
negative character. 

5. Sanjaya Belatthiputto : 

He was called Sanjaya because he had on his head a 
boil like a sanja or wooden apple and Belatthi because he 
was born of a slave. 

It is still an open question whether Sanjaya Belatthi- 
putta was the same person as Sanjaya the wanderer ; the 
former was the teacher of Sariputta who became later on 
the chief disciple of Buddha. Prof. Jacobi has identified 
the two names (Jaina Sutras, pt. II. p. xxix). Of course 
Belatthiputta himself was a far-famed wandering teacher of 
the time. In the Jaina Uttaradhyayanasutra there is 
mention of a Sanjaya, king of Kampilya, whose teaching 
savours of scepticism. 

There it is stated that he was converted to the Jaina 
faith by Gardabhali. Supposing that Belatthiputto was no 
other than the wanderer and that Sariputta was the connect- 
ing link between him and the Buddha, we can show how 
scepticism as a philosophic method was superseded in course 
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of time by a method which was critical. The transition 
did not however take place abruptly. Sanjaya’s contri- 
bution to Indian philosophy was similar to that of Pyrrho 
in Greek tradition, who visited India and studied philosophy 
under the Gymnosophists in the 4th century B. 0. His 
contribution was a negative or destructive one, as it aimed 
at avoiding all dogmatic conclusions. He was the first to 
maintain a neutral attitude towards the dogmatic views of 
life and things and to prove that it was impossible to offer 
certitude for human knowledge concerning the reality of 
life and things. He was the first to turn men’s attention 
away from vain speculations and to teach that the best 
pathway to peace lay elsewhere, in preserving a tranquil 
state of mind. Thus he suggested what problems were to be 
excluded from the domain of speculation and he inaugurated 
a critical era dominated by higher ethical ideals. 

As philosopher, Sanjaya belonged to the sophistic period, 
and his doctrine was unintelligible except in relation to the 
teachings of Pakudha Kaccayana and Ajita Kesakambali. 

6. Nigantha Nathaputta or Mahavira : 

He was the son of Nata, the husbandman and because 
he declared that there was no science with which he was 
acquainted, he was called Nigantha. He said that he was 
free from sin and that if any one had any doubt about any 
subject whatever, he might come to him for explanation. 

The Samagama Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. II. 
P. T. S, p. 243.)^ and the Patika Sutta of the Digha Nikaya 
(Vol. Ill) bear evidence to the fact that Nigantha Nathaputta 
or Mahavira predeceased Buddha by a few years. Dr. 
Hcernle conjectures that Mahavira died some five years 
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before the Buddha. (Ajivikas in Hastings’ Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics). It follows from the evidence of the 
Abhayarajakumara Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I. p. 392) 
of the Majjhima Nikaya that Mahavlra was aware of the fact 
of dissension between Buddha and Devadatta. In the 
opinion of Prof. Kern; the death of Bimbisara took place 
when Buddha had reached the age of 72 years, and that 
Buddhadatta’s agitations against the Buddha must be dated 
some time after this event (Kern’s Indian Buddhism, p, 
38). Judging from this documentary evidence Dr. 
Hcernle’s conjectures would seem to have substantial his- 
torical accuracy. Mahavlra is said toVhave lived seventy- 
two years and Buddha is said to have died at the age of eighty. 
Thus the greater part of Mahavxra’s life coincides with that 
of Buddha. After carefully examining the data supplied 
by the Jaina records, Dr. Hoernle has come to the conclusion 
that Gosala Mankhaliputta had become a far-famed teacher 
some two years before Mahavlra and that the latter survived 
the former by sixteen years (Uvasagadasao, Tr., pp. 110-111). 

Notwithstanding persistent insinuations as to Gosala 
being formerly a disciple of Mahavlra and as to his rupture 
with his teacher there is room for doubt if Gosala had ever- 
been a disciple of Mahavlra. While the malicious Jaina 
accounts deepened the mystery about the relation between 
the two teachers, we can have recourse to the Buddhist 
writings or more reliable information. The Buddhist 
fragments are unanimous in referring to them as the most 
distinguished sophists of the time, the recognised founders 
of the two separate schools, namely the Ajivikas or Mas- 
karins and the Niganthas (Jainas). 
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In the account given in the Samannaphala Sutta 
Mahavlra is said to have laid great stress on the four-fold 
self-restraints (catuyama samvara) ; the term which is 
differently interpreted by Buddha first in relation to Maha- 
vlra, and secondly on his own account. In reference to 
Mahavlra, the term is interpreted thus : — ‘‘A Nigantha... 
......lives restrained as regards all water ; restrained as 

regards ail evils ; all evils he has washed away and he lives 
suffused with the sense of evil held at bay. Such is the 
four-fold self-restraint ; and since he is thus tied with this 
four-fold bond, therefore is he the niggantho (free from 
bonds) called Gatatto (whose heart is gone ; that is to the 
summit, to the attainment of his aim), Ajatatto (whose heart 
is kept down ; that is, is under command), and Thitatto 
(whose heart is fixed)” (Jaina Sutras, pp. 74-75). Buddha 
explained the term somewhat differently when he explained 
it on his own account. By the four-fold self-restraint he 
meant the four moral precepts, each of which is viewed in 
its fourfold aspect. 

In the Cujasakuladayi Sutta of the Majjhima JSFikaya 
(Vol. II, pp. 35-36), we read that according to Mahavlra, 
the four precepts and self -privation are the recognised roads 
to the blissful state of soul. 



CHAPTER IV 


Life of the wanderers. 


GAUTAMA BUDDHA AND THE PARIBRAJAKAS 

Hindu sages divide life into four stages, viz., (1) education 
Four stages of life in the prime of life and self-restraint in 
to Man? and Yajflavaf- adolescence, (2) householder’s life includ- 
kya - ing the performance of yajnas (sacrifices) 

in adult age, (3) forest life in advanced years, and (4) to 
wander about for salvation in old age. (Manu, Ch. VI, 
Yajnavalkya, Ch. III.). When people having religious trend 
realised that the worldly life was full of sorrows and sufferings 
and that everything secular was transitory, they renounced 
household life though their family might be in affluent 
circumstances, and kept themselves aloof from human 
affairs. They were wanderers and were 
content with leading secluded lives of 
continence. They practised asceticism and often subjected 
themselves to extreme forms of self-mortification. They 
were not moved by honour or reproach, though their 
fame far spread. They used to strive hard to know the 
truth and did not deem it a disgrace to be destitute. 
The rulers treated them with respect and could not make 
them come to court (Watters on Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, pp. 
160-161). 

According to the Buddhists, a paribrajaka means a 
{ wandering religious mendicant. The Pali- 
brajakas liTthe Pa'll Buddhist literature speaks of two classes 

Buddhist literature. „ M ,,, 

of paribrajakas or panbbajakas : — (1) 
Brahmapa paribbajaka and (2) Annatitthiya paribbajaka. 

12 
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A Brahmana paribbajaka is one who was at first a 
Brahmana but who later on became a wandering religious 
mendicant ; and an Annatitthiya paribbajaka means a 
paribbajaka who belonged to a group of heretics other 
than the Brahmana paribbajakas. The paribrajakas were 
prohibited from killing living creatures. Harmlessness, 
honesty, restraint, non-acceptance, purity of mind, 
contentment, simplicity, theism, sacred study, impartiality, 
patience, mildness, serving the guru, reverence, forgiveness, 
continence, meditation, spiritual knowledge, abstemiousness, 
pranayam (a peculiar breathing through nostrils as a 
religious austerity), prayer, and indifference to the conse- 
quences of deeds done are the virtues of a paribrajaka. 
A paribrajaka who is indifferent to worldly attachments 
deserves salvation. 

The paribrajakas must not be confounded with the bhik- 
khus. — The sxlas (precepts) mentioned in 

Difference between a 

paribrajaka and a tne v maya ritaka 1 must be observed by a 
bhikkhu but they are not to be observed 
by a paribbajaka. The paribbajakas 
practise asceticism ( e . g., should not speak, should not accept 
invitation, should not accept alms from a pregnant woman, 
should live on one handful of rice, should live on vegetables, 
leaves, etc., should cut off the hairs of the head, bread, etc.) 
while a bhikkhu follows the middle path which lies midway 
between asceticism and luxurious and easy life. The paribra- 
jakas spend their time either in holding religious discourses 
or discussions or in meditation. It is to be noted that it is not 

1 The Parajika, Pacittiya, Mahavagga and Cullavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka 
deal with the slias which are collected and summarised in the Patimokkha. 
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compulsory for the paribbajakas to shave their head or beard. 
Their dress is quite different from that of a bhikkhu. Various 
kinds of dress are used by a paribbajaka while three robes only 
are prescribed for a bhikkhu. 

y We agree with Sir Charles Eliot when he says that the 
0 . _ paribbajakas were not householders but 

view criticised. wanderers and celibates. Often they 

were ascetics and addicted to extreme 
forms of self -mortification. They used to perform sacrifices. 
But we do not agree with Sir Charles when he says that they 
did not study the Vedas. We know on the authority of the 
Mahavastu that Asthisena, a paribrajaka, studied the Vedas 
and was acquainted with the sastra of the paribbajakas. 

At the time of the Buddha the Annatitthiya paribba- 
jakas did not receive respect and honour from the people 
nor did they get their requisites from them (Samyutta 
Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 119). 

The Pali literature contains some valuable information 
about several paribrajakas who held discussion with the 
Buddha on topics, ethical, moral and religious. 

A paribrajaka named Potthapada used to live in a 
hermitage named Mallikarama with 300 

Account of the .... 

paribrajakas in the paribrajakas. One day m the forenoon 
Nikayas. the Blessed One went out for alms. He 

went to Potthapada at Mallikarama. At that time 
Potthapada was engaged in holding a loud conversation 
with his disciples. He saw the Buddha coming and asked his 
disciples to be silent as the Buddha was in favour of silence. 
He received the Buddha well and informed him that in an 
assembly of heretical monks, there was a talk about cessation 
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of perception and he told the Buddha of the various opinions 
about the matter. The Buddha said, “There is the cause of 
origination and cessation of perception. By learning precepts, 
etc., perception is originated and destroyed.” He then spoke 
of samadhi (meditation) and its stages, and nirodhasamapatti 
or attainment of cessation (Dlgha N., I, pp. 187 foil). 

At Anupiya there lived a paribrajaka named Bhagga- 
vagotta. Buddha went to his hermitage. He received the 
Buddha well and told him that a Licchaviputta named 
Sunakkhatta came to Bhaggavagotta and told him that he 
was no longer a disciple of the Buddha whom he had left. 
The Buddha said that Sunakkhatta had left him. Sunakkha- 
tta told Bhaggavagotta that the Buddha did not show him 
miracles and did not point out to him the supreme 
knowledge (Dxgha N., Ill, p. I, foil.) 

Buddha dwelt at the Gijjhakuta at Rajagaha. At that 
time a paribrajaka named Nigrodha, was dwelling in a pari- 
brajaka hermitage. Once a householder named Sandhana 
was going to see the Buddha at noon. In course of his 
journey he visited Nigrodha’s hermitage as it was too early 
to see the Buddha. Sandhana saw the paribrajaka holding 
a loud conversation with his disciples. The paribrajaka 
saw Sandhana coming and told the disciples to remain silent 
as the disciple of Gautama was coming. Sandhana told 
the disciples, “You are whiling away your time by vain talks 
while the Buddha is engaged in meditation in a lonely forest, 
where there is no sound, no noise, which is calm and quiet.” 
Nigrodha asked him, “With whom the Samana holds 
discussion ? His wisdom is confined to an empty house. 
He does not come to any assembly and he does not know how 
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to talk. He lives alone.” Nigrodha told the householder 
that he would defeat Gotama by putting to him one question 
if he would ever care to come to him. The Buddha heard 
of this with his divine ear and went to the hermitage of 
Nigrodha. Nigrodha asked Gotama, “What is the Dhanxma 
which Gautama teaches his disciples and by learning which 
one becomes consoled ?” The Buddha replied that he being 
a heretic would not find it easy to understand the Dhamma 
of the Tathagata and he told him to ask questions 
regarding his own doc trine. Nigrodha asked the Buddha, 
“How is asceticism fulfilled and how is it not ?” The 
Buddha explained the various stages of asceticism 
which were accepted by Nigrodha. The Buddha further 
pointed out to him that asceticism is the cause of the 
increase of sins (upakkilesa). Buddha explained that in 
order to remove sins one should practise sila (precepts), 
samadhi (meditation) and panna (wisdom) (Digha N., Ill, 
p. 36 foil). 

A Brahmin named Janussoni met a paribbajaka named 
Pilotika on his way from the Buddha. He asked the pari- 
bbajaka as to wherefrom he was coming. The paribbajaka 
told him that he was coming from Samana Gotama. The 
paribbajaka when asked said that he was incapable of 
measuring the extent of the knowledge of the Buddha as he 
was not equal to the latter. The Brahmin asked the 
paribbajaka why he was thus praising the Buddha. He 
replied that after seeing the four qualities of the Samana 
Gotama, he became convinced that the Samana Gotama was 
the Exalted Buddha. The Khattiya pandits used to worship 
the Buddha and give him offerings, so also did the Brahmin 
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gahapati (householder) and samana pandits (Majjhinaa N., I, 
pp. 175-177). 

The Blessed One was dwelling at the Kutagarasala near 
Yaisali. A paribbajaka named Vaechagotta used to live 
in a paribbajakarama in Ekapundarika. One forenoon the 
Buddha in his begging tour came to the arama. The 
paribbajaka welcomed him cordially. He asked the Buddha 
whether the Samana Gotama was all-knowing, all-seeing, 
possessed of wide knowledge and ready wit. The Buddha 
replied that those who held this view were mistaken. The 
Samana Gotama, the Buddha said, was endowed with three 
kinds of knowledge. The paribbajaka questioned the 
Buddha whether there was any one who put an end to suffer- 
ing after the dissolution of the body without destroying 
the bonds of household life. The Buddha answered it in 
the negative. Again he questioned the Buddha whether 
any one had gone to heaven without destroying the bonds of 
household life. The Buddha answered it in the affirmative. 
He further questioned the Buddha whether any Ajivika 
had put an end to suffering after the dissolution of the body. 
He answered it in the negative. Another question was put 
by the paribbajaka to the Buddha whether any paribbajaka 
had gone to heaven after the dissolution of the body. The 
Buddha answered that as far as he remembered, only an 
Ajivika had gone to heaven before the 91st kappa (world- 
cycle) from the present moment as he was a Kammavadi 
(believer in kamma). The Buddha said, “The religion of the 
titthiyas (heretics) is empty.” The paribbajaka admitted 
this to be true. (Majjhinaa N., Vol. I, pp. 481-483). 

In the Samyutta Nikaya we read that Vaechagotta again 
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went to the Buddha and questioned him why wrong views 
arose in the world, e.g., whether the world is permanent and 
limited, whether the body and soul are the same or not, 
whether being is reborn after death or not, etc. The Buddha 
replied that on account of ignorance of form (rupa), origin 
of form, destruction of form, and the path leading to the 
destruction of form, the wrong views arose. So also the 
Buddha spoke of vedana (sensation), sanna (perception), 
sankhara (confections) and vinnana (consciousness). 
Vol. Ill, pp. 257 foil.) 

Once again Vacchagotta paribbajaka went to the Buddha 
and told him that in the past the heretical teachers assembled 
in the Kutagarasala and discussed that Purana Ivassapa was 
one of the teachers who could say where a disciple of his was 
reborn after death. Makkhali Gosala and other heretical 
teachers could say so and the Sarnana Gotama used to say 
where a disciple of his was born after death but he did not 
say where among his disciples the person who had got the 
highest attainment was reborn after death. The Sarnana 
Gotama used to say that he had put an end to desire and 
suffer in g and removed the ties. Vacchagotta was doubtful as 
to the Buddha’s knowledge of Dhamma. The Buddha said 
that his doubt arose as to the right point. The Great Teacher 
said that one whose desire is uprooted, is not subject to rebirth 
(Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. IV, pp. 398-400.) Vacchagotta 
asked the Buddha as to where atta exists. The Buddha 
remained silent. (Ibid., p. 400). 

There was a paribbajaka named Aggi vacchagotta. One 
day he approached the Buddha and asked him, “Do you say 
that the world is eternal or not ? Do you say that the world 
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is limited or unlimited ? Is the body soul or not \ Is soul 
different from body and vice versa ? Is a being bom after 
death or not V’ The Buddha answered these questions 
in the negative. The paribbajaka asked him that by seeing 
what evil effect he had come to hold these wrong views. 
The Buddha replied, “These wrong views bring sufferings, 
mental agonies, etc. All these do not lead to nibbanam.” 
The paribbajaka questioned him, “Is a bhikkhu who does 
not hold these wrong views born after death ?” No direct 
answer was given by the Buddha. The paribbajaka being 
greatly pleased with the Buddha was converted into Bud- 
dhism. (Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, pp. 483-489). 

There was another paribbajaka named Mahavacchagotta 
who went to the Buddha and requested him to preach kusala 
and akusala. The Buddha said, “Lobha, dosa and moha are 
the akusalas and alobha, adosa and amoha are the kusalas.” 
He further said, “Killing creatures, stealing others’ property, 
enjoying sensual pleasures, speaking falsehood, backbiting, 
using harsh words, holding vain talks are the akusalas and 
the opposite of these, kusalas.” He further said, “Avarice, 
hatred, wrong views are akusalas and their contrary are the 
kusalas.” (Majjhima N., Yol. I, pp. 489-497). 

A paribbajaka named Dighanakha said to the Buddha 
that he held that he could bear everything. The Buddha 
said, “This is your false belief. This false belief will be 
dispelled when you will be able to realise that this will bring 
about disorder, quarrel, wound, disgust, etc.” He further 
said, “There are three vedanas (sensations), sukha (happiness) 
dukkha (pain) and adukkhamasukha (neither pain nor happi- 
ness). When you feel one sensation, other sensations do 
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not arise. These vedanas are impermanent. Therefore a 
learned ariyasavaka becomes disgusted with these vedanas. 
Then gradually his mind becomes free from all sins.” The 
paribbajaka became pleased with the Buddha and became 
one of his disciples (Majjhima N., Vol. I, 497-501). 

A paribbajaka named Magandiya met the Buddha when 
he was among the Kurus. He spoke ill of the Buddha 
because he saw a bed of straw spread for him by the side 
of a fire-place of Bharadvajagotta who was a Brahmin 
sacrificer. The paribbajaka was asked by the Brahmin 
not to speak ill of the Buddha as he was much respected 
by the learned Brahmins. Khattiyas, householders and 
monks. The paribbajaka said that according to their 
sastra, the Buddha was a Bhunahu (i. e. killer of embryo). 
The Buddha heard with his celestial ears what Magandiva 
said. The Buddha went to him and said, “Eye takes de- 
light in form but the eye of the Tathagata is restrained. 
The Tathagata instructs others to restrain eye. Hence 
the Tathagata may be called the Bhunahu.” The Buddha 
said that the Tathagata had all other five senses restrained 
and he instructed others also to restrain them. The Buddha 
told Magandiya that he had given up sensual pleasures after 
renouncing the household life. The Buddha was happy 
'and blissful after being free from desires. Magandiya re- 
quested the Buddha to instruct him in the dhamma by 
which he could obtain sight. The Buddha complied with 
his request. Magandiya became his pupil and attained 
upasampada (ordination). Later on he became an arahat. 
(Majjhima N., Vol. I, pp. 501-513). 

A paribbajaka named Sandaka received Ananda in his 
13 
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arama near Kosambi. Sandaka was spending his time with 
his disciples in a vain talk. Ananda was requested to give 
a discourse on Dhamma as instructed by his teacher. He 
spoke of the four kinds of brahmacariyarir which should not 
be followed by a wise man. The four kinds of brahmacariyam 
are the following : (1) the first one teaches annihilation, 
(2) the second one teaches that there is neither sin nor merit 
by killing a creature or doing other sinful acts or by giving 
charity, etc., (3) the third one teaches that there is no cause 
of merit and demerit, (4) the fourth one teaches that there 
are seven permanent things, e. g., earth, water, foe, wind, 
happiness, suffering and soul. Ananda also spoke of ano- 
ther four kinds of brahmacariyam which should not be 
followed by a wise man: (1) One should not practise 
brahmacariyam under the teacher who brags that he is all- 
knowing, all-seeing and possessed of endless knowledge ; 
(2) One should not practise it under the teacher who 
says that such and such a thing occurs in the Pitaka and 
such and such a thing is handed down from generation 
to generation ; (3) One should not practise brahmacariyam 
under the teacher who is a disputant and practises 
dhamma by disputation ; (4) One should not practise 

brahmacariyam under the teacher who is a fool and having 
very little knowledge evades answering questions. The 
brahmacariyam which is safe, full of hope and leads to 
an end of suffering should be practised. The paribbajaka 
asked his disciples to practise brahmacariyam under the 
'Samana Gotama but he said that he would not go to 
him on account of gain and fame that he was receiving. 
(Majjhima N., Vol. I., 513-524.) 
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A paribbajaka named Potaliputto went to Samiddhi, 
a pupil of the Buddha, and said to him that he had 
heard from the Buddha that kaya and vacikammas (actions 
in body and speech) are void. Only manokamma (action 
in mind) is true and there is also a samapatti (attainment) 
by acquiring which one does not feel anything. Samiddhi 
said that the Buddha had not said thus. The paribbajaka 
asked Samiddhi when he had received upasampada. 
Samiddhi said, “Only three years ago.” The paribbajaka 
said that a newly ordained bhikkhu was trying to 
conceal the fault of his teacher and what to say of the 
elder bhikkhus. The paribbajaka questioned Samiddhi 
thus, “Doing anything knowingly bv body, speech 
and mind what does the doer feel ?” Then Samiddhi 
replied, “He suffers for knowingly doing anything by 
body, speech and mind.” The paribbajaka did not approve 
of this and left Samiddhi. (Majjhima N., Ill, p. 207.) 

Annabhara, Yaradhara, Sakuladay! and many other well- 
known paribbajakas used to dwell in a paribbajakarama 
near the bank of the river Sappinl. The Buddha went to 
them and told them that the four dhammas were excellent, 
e. g., absence of avarice, absence of malice, right recollection 
and right concentration. Samanas and brahmanas must 
possess these four dhammas. If any person challenges these 
dhammas he must be blamed. (Anguttara Nikaya, Yol. II, 
29-39). On another occasion the Buddha went to the 
paribbajakarama and told the paribbajakas that he had 
realised the four truths of a Brahmin. He further said, 
“AH beings are steeped in ignorance, all the sensual pleasures 
are impermanent and full of misery and all existences are 
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subject to change. Nothing belongs to me and I belong 
to none.” (Ibid.,' pp. 176-177.) 

‘ Many famous paribbajakas were dwelling in a paribba- 
jakarama at Moranivapa in the Veluvana. They were 
Sakuladayi, Anugara, Varadhara and many others. Once 
the Buddha went to Sakuladayi who said that many teachers, 
e. g , Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Kesakambali, 
Pakudha Kaceayana, Sanjaya Belatthiputta, Nigantha 
Nathaputta and Samana Gotama were dwelling at Kajagaha. 
Of these teachers who were greatly respected by his disci- 
ples ? Sakuladayi said that amongst the teachers the Buddha 
was greatly respected by his disciples. The Buddha said, 
“why is he so saying V’ Sakuladayi said, “The Blessed One 
is living on little food and he instructs others to eat little. 
He remains quite content with the poor garments he gets. 
He is content with little alms, ordinary dwelling and sleeping 
place and he lives alone and instructs others to live alone. 
This is the reason why the Blessed One is so much respected 
by his disciples.” The Buddha admitted it to be true and 
mentioned other reasons for which he was so much revered 
by his disciples. (Majjhima N., Vol. II, pp. 1-22.) 

On another occasion the Buddha when met by Sakuladayi 
was requested by him to give religious instruction. The 
paribbajaka said, “There is the visible path to the attainment 
of absolute joy.” The Buddha said, “The path referred to 
by the paribbajaka is the five stages of meditation (jhana) 
and what the paribbajaka says is not correct.” Sakuladayi 
became pleased with the Buddha and requested h im to give 
him ordination (Majjhima N., Vol. II, pp. 29-39.) 

A paribbajaka named Uggahamano, son of Samana- 
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mandika used to live at Mallika’s arama with a big pari- 
bbajaka retinue. An engineer named Pancakanga went 
out of Sravasti to see the Buddha. On his way the engi- 
neer went to the paribbajaka who said that he called him 
the samana who was endowed with four qualities and who 
obtained good attainments. The four qualities were : — (1) not 
committing bodily sins, (2) not committing sins by speech, 
(3) not cherishing evil thoughts and (4) leading a pure life. 

The engineer then left him and went to the Buddha and 
told him everything what the paribbajaka had said. The 
Buddha refuted the theory of the paribbajaka. (Majjhi- 
ma N., II. 22-25.) 

A paribbajaka named Vekhanasa met the Buddha and 
had a talk exactly similar to the one held between the 
Buddha and Sakuladayi paribbajaka. Vekhanasa became 
pleased with the Buddha on hearing that riipa, rasa, sadda, 
gandha and photthabba are the objects of sensual 
pleasures and one enjoys sensual pleasures after enjoy- 
ing these objects. The Buddha told him, “You are a heretic 
and you do not realise karna and kamma.” Hearing thus 
he became angry and spoke ill of the samanas. The Buddha 
gave him instructions and pointed out his folly. He after- 
wards became a disciple of the Buddha. (Majjhima N., 
Vol. II, pp. 40-44.) Sarabha was at first a bhikkhu. Later 
on he became a paribbajaka and in an assembly at Rajagaha 
he was telling that he knew the dhamma of the Buddha 
and knowing it fully well he renounced it and became a 
paribbajaka. The bhikkhus informed Gautama about it 
and he at once went to Sarabha’s hermitage where he asked 
Sarabha about the matter but the paribbajaka remained 
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silent. The Buddha then addressed the followers of the 
paribbajaka that none would be able to point out any defect 
in the Buddha’s dhamma and the dhamma which would 
lead to the attainment of the wished-for-object. None 
would be able to point out sin present in the Buddha. 
Sarabha became ashamed of his conduct and his parisa 
(assembly) became disgusted with him. (Anguttara N., 
Yol. I, pp .185-188.) 

Potaliya paribbajaka went to the Buddha who asked him 
about the puggala whom he liked. The Buddha mentioned 
four kinds of puggalas, e. g., (1) He who blames the blame- 
worthy ; (2) He who praises the praiseworthy ; (3) He who 
neither blames the blameworthy nor praises the praise- 
worthy ; (4) He who blames the blameworthy and praises the 
praiseworthy. The paribbajaka was in favour of the third 
kind of puggala. The Buddha was in favour of the fourth. 
The paribbajaka was afterwards led to accept the view of 
the Buddha. (Anguttara N., Vol. II, pp. 100-101.) 

Moliyasivako paribbajaka went to the Buddha and 
said to him, “How is the dhamma to be realised by one’s 
own self ? ’ ’ The Buddha said. “Do you realise that you have 
avarice when it is present and do you also realise that you 
have no avarice when it is absent?” The paribbajaka 
replied in the affirmative. The Buddha then spoke of dosa 
(hatred) and moha (delusion). The Buddha showed the 
way to realise the Dhamma. Moliyaslvaka became pleased 
with him and became his disciple (Anguttara N., Vol. Ill, 
pp. 356-357.) 

The paribbajaka again asked the Buddha, “Does one, on 
account of past deeds, feel three kinds of sensation, e. g., 
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sensation of happiness, pain and neither happiness nor pain ?” 
The Buddha said, “All these sensations are the outcome of 
bile, phlegm, wind and the mixture of all these three, change 
of weather, indigestion, pain caused by external agency 
and the effect of kamma and in spite of these those who hold 
the above view are wrong/' He afterwards accepted the 
Buddha’s discipleship. (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. IV pp 
230-231.) * ’ ■ 

Sutava paribbajaka went to the Buddha and heard him 
saying that it was improper for the disciples of the Buddha 
who became arahats to perform five kinds of act (l) Not 
to kill any creature willingly or knowingly ; (2) Not to accept 
that which is not given ; (3) Not to indulge in sexual inter- 
course ; (4) Not to speak falsehood knowingly ; (5) Not to 
enjoy things being duly accumulated. The paribbajaka 
asked the Buddha as to the propriety of his speech. The 
Buddha said that he was right in saying so and mentioned 
four more things which are not possible to be done by an 
arahat (1) Partiality in doing justice ; (2) Not to do 

anything under the influence of anger ; (3) Not to do any- 
thing under the influence of delusion ; (4) Not to do anything 
under the influence of fear (Anguttara N., Vol. IV, pp. 
369-371). The Buddha had a similar discourse with a 
paribbajaka named Sajjho. (Anguttara N., Vol. IV pp 
371 foil.) 

A paribbajaka named Samandaka went to Sariputta and 
asked him, “What are suffering and happiness ?” He 
replied, ‘ ‘Birth is suffering and non-birth is happiness . When 
a being comes into existence, he is subject to cold, heat, 
hunger, thirst etc., and when a being does not come into 
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existence he is not subject to these.” The paribbajaka 
accepted this to be true. 

Again he went to Sariputta and said, “What are suffering 
and happiness according to the Buddha ?” The Buddha 
replied, “Dislike of the Buddhasasana is suffering and liking 
for it is happiness. No happiness is obtained in sitting, 
lying, walking etc., if a person dislikes the Buddhasasana.” 
(Anguttara N., Vol. V, pp. 120-122.) 

' The paribbajakas named Uttiya and Kokanuda went to 
the Buddha and asked him whether the world is eternal 
or not, infinite or not, whether a being is reborn after death 
or not, etc. The Buddha replied, “I do not like to give 
any opinion about these.” They questioned him as to what 
he explained. The Buddha replied, “The Dhanuna which 
I have realised is taught to my disciples, which will purify 
beings, remove their grief and lamentation, pain, bodily 
and mental, and lead to Nibbanam.” The paribbajakas 
then questioned him, “Will the whole world be led, or half 
or one third by the means pointed out by him V’ The Buddha 
remained silent. Ananda answered this point by saying 
that those who would tread the right path must go by this 
way. (Anguttara N. V. 193-198.) 

At the time of the Buddha, Uttiya was born at SavatthI 
as the son of a Brahmin and leaving the world, he became a 
paribbajaka. One day he came to the Buddha when the 
latter was preaching and entered the order. The Buddha 
taught him a lesson. Uttiya accepting the lesson called 
up insight but he fell ill. In his anxiety he exerted much 
and attained arahatship. (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 
34-35.) 
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A paribbajaka named Ajita went to the Buddha and told 
him that a brother brahmacari named Pandita could think 
of five hundred thoughts and thus the heretics were greatly 
satisfied. The paribbajaka heard Gautama preaching the 
the bhikkhus that dhamma and adhamma, attha (welfare) 
and anattha (non-welfare) should be realised by the bhikkhus 
and realising these they should practise the true law and do 
what would bring good (Anguttara N., Vol. V., pp. 229-231.) 

A paribbajaka named Timbaruka went to the Buddha and 
questioned him, “Are happiness and suffering self-created 
or not, or created by others or not 1 Are they neither 
created by one’s self nor created by others '?” The Buddha 
answered them in the negative The paribbajaka then 
questioned him, “Do happiness and suffering exist ?” The 
Buddha answered it in the affirmative and spoke of the 
middle course which is the paticcasamuppada (dependent 
origination). (Samyutta N., II, 22-23.) 

A paribbajaka named Susima dwelt at Rajagaha with a 
retinue- of paribbajakas. He was requested by his followers 
to go to the Buddha to listen to his instructions and to 
repeat the instructions to them so that they would obtain 
respect and honour from the householders by preaching 
what they would learn from Susima. Susima went to 
Ananda and both of them went to the Buddha and Susima 
received upasampada (ordination). At this time many 
bhikkhus declared their attainment of arahatship before the 
Buddha. Susima hearing this went to the bhikkhus and 
asked them whether they had acquired supernatural power, 
power of knowing the thoughts of others, power of remember- 
ing previous births, power of knowing birth and death 
14 
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of beings, whether they had acquired arupasamapatti 
(meditation on formlessness). The bhikkhus answered 
these in the negative. The bhikkhus said that they were 
freed from sins by meditation on panna (wisdom). The 
paribbajaka went to the Buddha for the explanation 
of pannavimutti which the Buddha explained. Susima 
begged pardon of the Buddha for his misconduct towards 
the b hikkh us and the Buddha pardoned him. (Samyutta 
N., II, 119-128.) 

A paribbajika named Sucimukhx went to Sariputta and 
questioned him whether he used to take food with his head 
downwards, with his head upwards, by looking towards 
all directions or by looking to the corners. Sariputta 
answered them in the negative. Sariputta said “The 
samanas who earn their livelihood by telling the good and 
evil effects of the foundation of a building are said to take' 
their 1 food with head downwards ; those who earn their live- 
lihood by astrology are said to take their food by raising 
their heads upwards ; those who earn their livelihood by 
being messengers are said to take their food by looking 
to all directions and those who earn their livelihood by 
foretelling good or evil by examining the signs of the body 
are said to take their food by looking to their corners.” 
Sariputta said that he did not lead any such livelihood. 
Sucimukhl being delighted proclaimed that the Sakyaputtiya 
samanas used to earn their livelihood by the right means 
and therefore the people should give them offerings. (Sam- 
yutta N., Ill, 238-240).- 

Nandiya paribbajaka went to the Buddha and asked him 
as to how many dhammas if meditated on and developed 
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would lead to Nibbanam. The Buddha said, “They are 
eight in number, e. g., Sammaditthi (right view), Samma- 
samkappa (right determination), Sammavaca (right speech), 
Sammakammanto (right action), Sammaajlva (right living), 
Sammavayama (right exertion), Sammasati (right recollec- 
tion), and Sammasamadhi (right concentration). (Sam- 
yutta N., V, p. II.) 

Kundaliya paribbajaka went to the Buddha and said 
to him “ I frequent the hermitage and attend the 
assembly of people and I hear there that some samanas and 
brahmanas are praising the religious tenet handed down 
from generation to generation and I also hear that some 
samanas and brahmanas are talking of various subjects.” 
He asked Gautama as to what he liked. The Buddha replied, 
“I speak highly of vijja (knowledge), vimutti (emancipation), 
and phala (fruition of the noble path).” The Buddha also 
narrated the means of fulfilment of vijja and vimutti. The 
paribbajaka became pleased with him and became his 
upasaka. (Samyutta N., V., 73-75.) 

Samannakani was born as the son of a paribbajaka at* 
the time of the Buddha Gautama. He was converted to 
in the Therfgatha the religious life when he saw the Buddha 
and its commentary performing the twin miracle. He attained 

arahatship through jhana. A paribbajaka named Kati- 
yana whom he knew as a layman lost all support from the 
laity when the Buddha arose. This paribbajaka came to 
Samannakani and asked him the means of obtaining happi- 
ness in this life and the next. Samannakani told him about 
the noble eight-fold path by which one may obtain salvation, 
(Psalms of the Brethren, p. 40.) 
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Pavittha was a wanderer at the time of the Buddha 
Gautama. He went to the Buddha, heard his teaching, 
put faith in him and was ordained. Very soon he realised 
arhatship. (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 82-83.) 

Migasira was reborn at the time of the Buddha Gautama 
in a Brahmin family at Kosala. He having acquired the 
Brahmin culture, practised the skull-spell so that when he 
muttered the spell and tapped the skull with his nail, he 
would declare, “This person is reborn in such a sphere, even 
with regard to those dead three years. He hated the 
domestic life, became a paribbajaka and through his art 
won favour and respect. He went to the Buddha and 
told him, “I can tell the destiny of dead persons.” He 
was asked, “How do you tell it ?” He let a skull be brought 
and muttering his rune and tapping it with his nail, he 
asserted purgatory or some other place to be the place of 
rebirth. A skull of a bhikkhu was brought and he was 
asked to tell the destiny of the dead bhikkhu but he failed 
to do so. Migasira was struck dumb and was perspiring. 
He was afterwards ordained. He was well established in 
jhana and abhinna and he practised insight. He soon won 
arhatship (Ibid. 138-139.) 

At the time of the Buddha Gautama, there lived in 
SavatthI a son of the valuer of the king of Kosala. He was 
known as Malunkya’s son. When he grew up he left the 
world and became a wandering ascetic. He heard the 
Teacher teach, entered the Order and in due course won 
sixfold abhinna. When he came to see his home out of 
compassion, he was persuaded by his relatives to lead a 
household life but in vain. (Ibid. 212-213.) 
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A certain paribbajaka went to the Buddha and put to 
him some questions which were answered by the Buddha 
who in return asked him, “Eka nama kim (what is one)” 
The paribbajaka fled away not being able to answer the ques- 
tion. 

A paribbajaka named Sanjaya used to dwell at Rajagaha 
with a large assembly of paribbajakas at 
commentery mmapada time of the Buddha. Kolita and 

Upatissa, sons of the headmen of Kolita 
and Upatissa villages being disgusted with the world, each 
went with five hundred followers to Sanjaya. Both of them 
took ordination from Sanjaya with five hundred followers. 
Since the time of their ordination Sanjaya acquired great 
gain and fame. Both of them acquired as much knowledge 
as Sanjaya possessed. Sanjaya admitted this fact. It is 
to be noted that Kolita and Upatissa abovenamed were 
no other than Sariputta and Moggallana, first disciples of 
the Buddha Gautama (Dhammapada Commentary, Yol. 
I., pp. 88-90). From the Sumhgalavilasini we learn that 
Suppiya was one of the disciples of Sanjaya (Yol. I., p. 35). 

In the Sutta Nipata Commentary we read that there 
lived at Savatthi a paribbajaka named 
commentary! 3, Nlpata Pasura who was a great disputant. He 
planted a branch of a jambu tree declaring 
that he would hold discussion with him who would be able to 
uproot it. Sariputta did uproot it. Pasura had a discussion 
with Sariputa about sensual pleasures and eye-consciousness 
with the result that the paribbajaka went to Jetavana in 
order to be ordained by Sariputta and to learn Vadasattam 
(i. e., art of disputation). He met Laludayi at the .Jetavana- 
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vihara. Thinking that this Laludayi must be greatly wise, 
he , took ordination from him. He defeated Laludayi in 
disputation and made him a paribbajaka even while he was 
wearing the dress of a bhikkhu. Pasura again went to 
Savatthi to hold discussion with Gautama but he was defea- 
ted. The Buddha then gave him instruction and he was 
converted into Buddhism. (Sutta Nipata Commentary, 
Vol. II, pp. 538 foil.) 

Sabhiya was the son of a paribbajika who was the daugh- 
ter of a Khattiya. He was called Sabhiya because his 
mother gave birth to him in a sabha or assembly. As he 
grew up he became a paribbajaka and studied various arts 
and sciences. He became a great disputant. He wandered 
all over Jambudipa and found none equal to him in dispu- 
tation. He built his hermitage at the city gate and taught 
sippa to the Khattiya princes. Sabhiya was given some 
questions by a suddhavasa Brahmana, [e. g., who is a 
Buddha ? Who is a Sarata (who has his sins removed ?)] 
with the request that the latter would accept ordination 
from him who would be able to answer them properly. 
Afterwards Sabhiya received satisfactory answers to the 
questions from the Buddha and accepted ordination from 
him. (Sutta-Nipata Commentary, Yol. II, pp. 421-422, cf. 
Psalms of the Brethren, p, 177.) 

The Jatakas contain some account of the paribbajikas 

in ti.e jatakas. and paribbajakas. The daughters of a 

couple of Niganthas became paribbajikas. 
They were instructed by their parents that if defeated in 
arguments by a layman, they should become his wives 
and if by a recluse, they should become his pupils. Sari- 
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putta defeated them in arguments and made them 
bhikkhunxs under the guidance of Uppalavanna. (Fausboll, 
Jataka III, pp. 1-2.) 

A paribbajaka named Palayi went to the Buddha at Jeta- 
vana being desirous of holding discussion with 'him but he 
fled away from the Buddha being afraid of him. (Eausboll, 
Jataka, II, 216.) Once again, he went to the Buddha who 
was then engaged in preaching dhamma to a large audience. 
Listening to his discourse, the paribbajaka fled away from 
him being convinced of the fact that he would be defeated by 
the Buddha in argument and disputation. (Ibid., p. 219.) 

The Tibetan Dulva records that Subhadra was a pari- 
in the Tibetan bbajaka who had seen many things during 

Dulva - Buddha’s life. When he heard that the 

Buddha was about to pass away he went to see him and 
questioned him about the truth of the doctrine of Ptirana 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala and others. The Buddha replied, 
“He who does not know the sublime eightfold path is not a 
true samana and he who professes the doctrine and disci- 
pline in which lies the sublime eightfold path is a man of 
saintliness.” It is to be noted that Subhadra paribbajaka 
used to live in Kusinara. He was old, well-stricken in years 
decrepit and hundred and twenty years of age. He after- 
wards became an Arahat. (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 
p. 138.) 


At Rajagrha a paribrajaka named Sanjayx, son of Vairati 
used to dwell in the hermitage of paribra- 

In tlie MahavaatU. . 0 . r . 

jakas with five hundred disciples. San- 
putta and Maudgalyayana went to the hermitage of the 
paribrajakas and accepted paribrajaka prabrajya from 
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Sanjayi. Sariputta learnt the paribrajakasastra in a week 
and Maudgalyayana did so in a fortnight. (Mahavastu, 
III, 59.) 

In the past at Beneras the prince had a friend named 
Asthisena, son of a chaplain. Asthisena accepted the 
paribrajaka prabrajya. He soon learnt the Vedas and the 
paribrajakasastra. The prince after having received the 
kingdom asked Asthisena to pray for something, but he did 
not pray for anything. (Mahavastu, III, 419.) 



CHAPTER Y 

MAHAVIRA AND BUDDHA 

‘How to emancipate Man from the trammels of the world’, 
has been the subject of a rational speculation to Indian 
philosophers from time immemorial. The Jainas say that 
it was their first Tirthankara, Lord Rsabha, who showed 
the Right Path to the suffering humanity at the very dawn 
of civilisation of karmabhumi — millions of millions years 
ago in the present cycle of time in this part of earth called 
Bharat-ksetra . 1 The Hindu Puranas, too, testify it . 2 The 
Dharma thus preached by the first Lord of Mankind was soon 
lost in dark oblivion and the Tirthankaras one after another 
followed Him. Not only Tirthankaras but many other 
philosophers also, appeared ; they held and preached their 
own peculiar views. Most of these were from the Brahmanas. 
And the Path first propagated by Lord Rsabha and other 
predecessors of the last two Tirthankaras : Pars v a and 
Mahavira, lost its dominant sway and the Brahmanical 
cult came into force. The bloody sacrificial rituals were 
the marks of the period ; but soon followed a voice condemn- 
ing them and the philosophical predominance, again, found 
its way in the fold of Goal-Seekers. Man was conceived 
by one and all as a being in bondage in his abode — the world, 
a pool of pain and misery ; but people differed in tracing out 
the way to get out from it. One sect, mostly comprising 

1 Adipurapa ot Jinasena. * Bhagavata, 5, 4, 5, 6. 
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Brahmana teachers of old, thought that the final 
emancipation is attainable only through true knowledge. 1 
It ignored the direct utility of a practical aspect of the 
philosophy. While the other, which had unto its fold all the 
unorthodox brahmanas and samanas, utilised the necessity 
of the same. 2 It constituted that Right Knowledge and 
Right Conduct together with Right Faith shall make us 
free. Thus it was eight or nine hundred years before Christ 
that India had a troop of philosophers or wandering sophists, 
who, in the language of Dr. Rhys Davids, “spent eight 
or nine months of every year wandering about precisely 
with the object of engaging in conversational discussions on 
matters of ethics and philosophy, nature lore and mysticism. 
Like the sophists among the Greeks, they differed very much 
in intelligence, in earnestness and in honesty.”* 

When such were the conditions in India and the philoso- 
phical controversy wrought a havoc, not only amongst the 
wandering sophists but within all the social quarters 
also, then there appeared two heroes of the day. The 
darkness, in which the atmosphere plunged, took to its heels 
before these two luminous stars who came of Ksatriya 
nobles. Buddha and Mahavira are both said to have 
flourished from amongst the Iksaku-Yamsiya-Ksatriyas. 
Buddha's ancestors were known at the time as Sakyas, 
while those , of Mahavira as Nathas or Jnatris. 4 Suddho- 


1 Sankhya Sutras, 21-24, Nyaya-Sutras, I ; 1 ; L, and Vaisesifca Sutras, 1 • 1 ; 4, 

2 To the Jains, Buddhists and other wandering Teachers it was a great necessity 
to pass a practical life full of thought arid true knowledge. Buddha's Norm Path 
(Mabavagga, 1, 6) and the following aphorism of the “Jaina Bible’ 9 can be referred 


to in this connection 

3 Buddhist India, p. 141 


mwrlWsTf if if | t 

4 LB. pp. 5-10 and JS. pt. I, p, 191. 
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dana, the father of Buddha, was a democratic chief of the 
clan of the Sakyas ; so was the father of Mahavlra— -Rajah 
Siddharta of the clan of the Jnatris . 1 Buddha was born at 
Kapilavastu, the metropolis of the Sakyas ; Mahavlra in the 
city of Kundanagara, which was a flourishing suburb of 
Vaisali and an important seat of the Jnatri Ksatriyas. 
Buddha’s mother died soon after his birth ; Mahavlra’s 
parents lived to see him a grown up man ; his birth caused an 
increment of their wealth, fame and merit (punya) ; so they 
named him as Mahavlra Vardhamana . 2 Buddha married a 
lady named Yasodhara ; Mahavlra lived a householder’s life 
in celibacy, practising the first- vows of a Jaina layman . 3 
Mahavlra’s parents professed the religion of Tirthankaras, 
similar seems to be the case with the parents of Buddha, 
though they are said to have been the followers of the 
previous Buddhas . 4 Buddha while enjoying the life of 
a worldly man got disgusted with it, seeing the misery 

1 B. G. Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 123. 2 JS., pt. I, p. 192. 

3 The Svetambara Jains describe him to have married a princess by name Yaso- 
dhara, but the Digam baras flatly deny this. They say that the father of Yasodhara 
wanted to give her in marriage to Mahavlra., hut he did not accept this offer, viz. 

-HffwsBtaT i 

uftrsf scrra^' fsiu mu 

flw msrfrafit cRracf* ws: l 

icRrr wfesrT ■qftw fk fwi i 
*snNr ^r^rr trfvTnra ss^f 1 w iri gvw; n” 

4 Jainism was prevalent before Mahavlra is now a proved fact. The references 
to the Jainas (Niganfchas) in Buddhist literature bear testimony to this as it is 
shown by Jacobi in the Introduction to the Jaina Sutras. It is well-known that 
there were then mainly two opposite sects, i.e., Samanas and Brahmapas. The 
Sutta Nipata describes the samanas a3 oi four kinds (vv. 83 -SS). Really these with 
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and affliction of old age ; ' he imbibed the spirit of 
renunciation and became an ascetic during the life-time 
and against the will of his father at the age of about 29 ; 
Mahavlra while passing a pious householder’s life 
and meditating upon the true nature of things, gained 
vairagya and so doing adopted the vows of a Nirgrantha 
muni, with the consent of his parents, when he hardly 
completed 30 years of his age. 1 Buddha is said to have 
been born with the thirty-two laksanas or characteristics of 
a mahapurusa and he had an amiable character ; 2 
Mahavlra was born possessed of three kinds of knowledge, 
viz., the sensuous (mati), the scriptural (sruta) and the 
clairvoyant (avadhi) ; and from the very moment of his birth 
his body was perfectly pure ; no stain, no sweating was ever 
found in it, rather it gave a sweet and fragrant smell ; no 
excretions from his organs ; the flesh and blood of his body 
were purely milk-white : his words and behaviour were always 
pleasing and beneficial to all the living beings ; his beauty 

the exception of the 4th kind, actually coincide with the living teachers of the 
Jaina*, whose religion is styled as saman a -dhamma ; (Kalpa-Sutra p. S3), viz., (1) 
Arahat Jlna, (2) Nirgrantha Acarya, (3) Nirg. Upadhyaya, and (4) Nirg. Sadhu. 
These, with Siddhas, are styled as Pahca ParmeslitB, whom the Jainas worship daily 
and the following ancient formula corroborates the existence of these FIVE GREAT 
BEINGS from the very beginning of Jainism : — 

“NAMO ARHANTl NAMA, NAMO SIDDHA NAMA, NAMO AYIRYl HAMA, 
NAMO UYAJJHAYA NAMA, NAMO LOYfi SABBA SAHU NAMA.” This coin- 
cidence, too, supports the pre -Buddhistic existence of Jainism. Siddharfca professed 
this religion. The Lalitavistara describes that Buddha used to wear in boyhood 
some peculiar marks, such as, Srivatsa, Svastika, Nandyavarta and Vardhamana. 
The former three of these are the cihnas (marks) of Jaina Tlrthahkaras, Sri Sitalnath, 
Supar^vanath and Arahanath and the last is itself the very name of the last Tirthad- 
kara. Hence it makes us bold to guess the Jaina belief of Buddha’s parents. 

1 JS. pt. I.p. 256, but here the Svetambara author describes the parents of Maha- 
vlra to be dead, but the Digambaras say that they were alive at this time. See Gupa 
bhadra’s Uttara-Purana. 2 LB. p, 12 If. 
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was indescribable and incomparable ; his bodily strength 
was great and no cut was ever possible to it ; and his 
body was symmetrically built . 1 

As an ascetic, Buddha’s course of adherence was not a 
fixed one . 2 He is said to have followed every cult of asce- 
ticism, prevailing at the time. After giving up home, he 
walked off in search of a teacher and living a few days with 
the Vanaprasthas, he went over to ascetic Arada 
Kalama, who was a professor of the Sankhya views . 3 
But he thought, ‘"‘What Arada has declared, cannot 
satisfy my heart.” ‘So he went to Rsi Udra Rama. 
But once more leaving Udra Esi he went on in search 
of a better system and came at last to mount Kia-Ke 
(Gaya — the forest of mortification), where was a town 
called pain-suffering forest (Uravilva ?). Here the five 
Bliikkhus had gone before. When he beheld these 
five, virtuously keeping in check their senses, holding to 
the rules of moral conduct, and practising mortification ,’ 4 
he quietly gave himself up to thought. And afterwards 
“having finished their attentions and dutiful services ,” 5 
he occupied a spot besides the Nairanjara river and 
“with full purpose of heart (he set himself) to endure 
mortification, to restrain every bodily passion, and 
give up thought about sustenance. With purity of 
heart to observe the fast rules, which no worldly man (active 
man) can bear, silent and still, lost in thoughtful meditation, 
and so for six years he continued .” 6 

This course of Buddha’s thoughtful mortification, for six 

s LB. p. 130 ff. 

4 Ibid, 141. 

8 LB. p. 141. 


1 JS. pt. I. pp. 256-257. 

4 Ibid, 131. 

5 Ibid. 
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years, as described above, is in harmony with the penance- 
given and thoughtful, (upavasa and dhyana-maya), silent 
and still (rnauna and kayotsarga) life of a Jaina muni, 1 
and as such, it bears testimony to the Jaina view that 
Buddha was a Jaina muni at a certain stage of his ascetic 
life. The Jaina author says that he was a great learned 
disciple of the Jaina saint Pihitashrawa, who ordained him as 
Muni Buddhakirti in the Saftgha of Sri Parsva, at the town 
of Palasha, near the river Sarayu ; but after a time taking the 
food of flesh and dead fish and putting on the red cloth, he 
preached his own Dharma, saying that there is no harm in 
takin g such food. 2 We cannot reject this statement of the 
Jaina author altogether. The Jaina author points the 
place, where Buddha first got ordained as a Jaina muni 
quite accurately. The Jaina and Buddhist both agree 
to it, for each names the place to be a forest-town 
besides a river. (See above). And the Buddhist author, 
too, names his ordination as a Jaina muni, in the form 

1 JS. pt. I. pp. 39-41. 

2 Devasenacarya of the 8th century A.D. describes it thus : — 

ftfiprws ft# fsyftrft-^rr ikii 

fctft 

Tt R t ^ Tftcf U'OII 

tfew i 

g* afttn cf w# ^ vrfvft \m 

it ”? mi it 

In the last gatha the u K?anika-Vada” of Buddha is referred to and as such. 
is clear that the Jaina author is writing precisely about Buddha, 
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of finishing “attentions and dutiful services.” But however 
the latter assertion of the Jaina author demonstrates no 
historical fact, rather it points to the Buddhist belief 1 
which, according to the Jainas, is not a right path. 

Furthermore there remains no doubt about this 
assertion of the Jaina author, when we find Buddha himself 
declaring to have practised the very preliminary austerity 
of a Jaina muni, 2 i.e., the practice of uprooting and pulling 
out the hairs of beard and head, which is the kesa-lonca- 
kiriya of a Jaina samana 3 . Thus Buddha followed no 
fixed course of samanaship. At a time he was a Vanaprastha, 
and at another a Jaina muni. 

Mahavlra, on the other hand, followed the course of a 
Nirgrantha Sadhu, as it was prevalent at the time. The 
Digambaras say that the eternal and natural attire of a 
Jaina muni is nothing besides nakedness and Mahavlra 
adopted it ; but the Svetambaras dissent from it, though they 
ascribe nakedness to the first and the last Jaina Txrthah- 
karas, after a year and a quarter from the date of their respec- 
tive renunciation. 4 But a thoughtful glimpse at their sacred 
literature induces us to believe that their Acaryas, too, pres- 
cribed nudity as an essential step towards goal. 5 In 
their Acaranga Sutra it is praised in nice words and 
not only Rsabha and Mahavlra are said to have practised 
it, but all the Tlrthahkaras are described to have borne its 

1 Dish and flesh, if not specially procured, were acceptable to Buddhist monks 
is apparent from these passages : Mahavagga VI, 31, 11 and 14 ; VI, 23, 2 ; VI, 25, 2 ; 
Maha-parhnibbana Sutta IV, 17-18 ; and Sutta-Mpata 241 (p. 40). 

2 See The Discourses of Gotama tr. by Silaeara, 1, 97-99 quoted by Mr. K. J. 
Saunders in his “Gotama Buddha” p. 15. 

3 See The Mulacara I, 29, and the JS. pfc. I. p. 56. 

4 JS. pt. I., p, 79. 5 Ibid., p. 56. 
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troubles . 1 In fact the Svetambara author exhorts the 

clothed monk to adopt nakedness. He says, “one 

should be clad with one or no garment— aspiring 
freedom from bonds ”. 2 Only for that novice, who 
cannot bear the troubles of nakedness, a clothed course 
is allowed, according to Svetambaras,® otherwise the same 
author exhorts the adoption of nakedness again and again. 
Obviously the freedom from bonds is only attainable, when 
one has no connection with external things as well. A 
Jaina muni must completely subdue all his emotions and 
desires for worldly things — shame amongst others. In the 
words of the Irish author “being rid of clothes, one is also 
rid of a lot of other worries too : more important to a Jaina, 
no water is needed in which to wash them.” Really our 
knowledge of the sensual perception of good and evil 
keeps us away from salvation. ‘To obtain it we must 
forget nakedness. The Jaina Nirgranthas have forgotten 
all knowledge of good and evil / 4 Therefore they 
require no clothes to cover their nakedness. This 
is the apparent reason, why the Svetambara author 
supports nakedness. Rather the Jina-kalpi 5 and Sthavira- 
kalpi divisions of the Nirgranthas by the Svetambaras 
bear testimony to our argument, if we take these words into 
consideration in their literal sense. And it is obvious that 
the Jaina technical words are moreover used in their literal 
sense . 6 Hence it could not be ignored in this case parti- 

1 JS. pt. I. p. 57. 2 Ibid., p. 71. 

3 Ibid., p. 73. 4 The Heart of Jainism, p. 35. 

6 JS. pt. I., p. 57 f. n. In the original texts of the Svetambara Agama, no such 
division is found. Thus its authenticity is open to doubt. 

« ERE. Vol. VII., p. 472. 
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oulaxly. These words signify their literal meaning respec- 
tively, (1) of the kalpa of Jinas and (2) of the kalpa of Stha- 
viras. In other words, they denote that Jxnakalpi (naked) 
Nirgranthas are to be found in the kalpa of Jinas, viz., 4th. 
era of AwasarpinI and Utsarpini divisions of time and the 
Sthavira-kalpi (clothed) ones in the periods void of Jinas — 
Tirthankaras. Hence Mahavira and his predecessors, who 
flourished in the 4th. era, cannot be said to have passed the life 
of a clothed monk. Rather Mahavira adopted the Nirgrantha- 
diksa (nakedness) from the very day of his renunciation. 1 

As to the nakedness of the Nirgrantha sadhus at all times, 
it may be pointed out that Buddhist and Brahmanical 
Sanskrit literatures abound with refrences to Jaina 
munis as naked monks. 2 Of course the Buddhist names 
the ‘one-cloth-wearing’ and ‘white-clothed’ niggantha — sava- 
kas as well. 3 But quite wonderfully, this, too, coincides 
with the Digambara sastras, which describing the eleven 
stages of character development and self-realisation for a 
layman, treat the layman of the eleventh stage as 

1 The Svetambaras say that a celestial robe was given by Indra and Mahavira 
wore it (garment of gods) for a year and few months more, but wearing it, he looked 
like naked and after that period he threw away even that. On this, Rev. Dr. Stevenson 
comments that the Sveta mbara “Jainas do not understand properly what it means, 
or do not wish to explain It. It might have meant he became a Digambara, had this 
not been opposed to what follows.” (Kalpa-Sutra, p. 85 f. n.). Thus to a rational 
mind, it gives no reliable explanation ; rather encourages us to say that Mahavira 
became a naked muni from the very day of his renunciation. The meaning of 
Jinakalpi and Sthavirakalpi are different with the Digambara Jainas from the above. 

2 Buddhist references are : Divyavadana p. 165 ; Jataka-mala, S. B. B. Vol. I., 
p. 145 ; Vi£akha-vatthu, D h am ma -padatt ha -katha (P. T. S.), Vol. I.» pt. II., p. 38 ; 4 
Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. III., p. 14 ; Mahavagga, 8, 15 ; 3 ; I, 38 ; 16, Cullavagga, 
8, 28, 3, Samyutta-mkaya, 2, 3, 10, 7. 

And the Brahmanical references are : Varahamihira-Samhita, 19, 61 and 45, 58, 
Mahabharata, 3, 26-27, Ramayana Balakanda, 14, 22 commentary by Bhusana. 

3 Ind, Antiquary, Vol. 43. 

16 
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an ‘Eka-vastra-dhari’ (wearing-one-cloth) ; wMle all the 
Vrati-sravakas are enjoined to wear the white clothes . 1 
Moreover Buddhists’ knowledge of their contemporary 
nigganthas does not end here, hut curiously they also 
describe their important ascetic practices quite correctly . 2 

1 sit wryrcr W^rrsr I 

’ SJ ^ 

f%cr -gfhfhfr *r ’srrsr. '=rr n^n 

cr?g fiuW, I R? ug vwufivry i 

*uwr na^ii umr wfer n 

“^TE*. u%c! flrf^T: WTW. 'CSffa ll” 

2 “Dialogues of the Buddha” (S. B. B.) in its “Kassapa-sihanada-sutta” gives a 
list of ascetic practices, which the author says, are “in the opinion of some samanas 
and Brahmanas, as samanaship and Brahmanaship.” Really these are intended for the 
Jaina nirgranthas ; as will be apparent from their comparison with the practices given 
for the Jaina monks in the Jaina £astra Muiacara of early centuries of Christian 
era, viz : 

Buddhist Author. Jaina Author. 


1. He goes naked. 


2. He is of loose habits (performing 
his bodily functions and eating food in a 
standing posture, not crouching down 
as well-bred people do). 

3 He licks his hands clean, etc. 


4. When on his rounds for alms, etc. 


It is one out of the 28 root characteris- 
tics of a Jaina muni and is described thus 

sr wTfggTytgV i 
Ivrayyw tig o h’ 

This constitutes the 24th (Non-bathing) 
26th (Non-brushing of teeth), and 27th 
(Taking meal in a standing posture) 
(31-32-33) mula-gupas. 

It is known that Jaina muni takes food 
in the hollow of his hands and sips the 
placed food without taking it into morsels 
and turning it from jaw to jaw. (JS., 
pt. I.j p. 57). The Buddhist author 
here seems to point this practice. 

It is described in full in commentary 
on Aishana samiti ; viz. : — 

‘fwgrtgprt gr^T numef uy 
■snsf wmt sfgiyrft; i gar u ^tf r f u 
fct’, g *K\ H | 
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In view of these facts it would not perhaps be sound to 
accept Mahavlra as an exception to this important practice 


of Jaina munis. 

5. He refuses to accept food brought 
(to him, before he has started, etc.). 


f3. He refuses to accept (food, if told that 
it has been prepared ) especially for him, 

7. He refuses to accept any invita- 
tion, etc. 

8. He will not accept food taken from 
the mouth of the pot or pan, etc. 

9. He will not accept food within the 
threshold,, (lest it should have been, etc.). 

10. He will not accept food placed 
among the sticks, etc. 

11. (He will) not (accept food) placed 
among the pestles (lest it should, etc.). 

12. When two persons are eating, etc. 

13. He will not accept food from a 
woman giving suck, etc. 

14. He will not accept food from a 
woman in intercourse with a man, etc. 

15. He will not accept food collected. 

16. He. .food where a dog is standing. 

17. He. .food where flies are swarming. 

IS. He,. fish, nor meat, nor strong 

drink, nor intoxicants, nor gruel. 


In Aishana samiti the recluse is allowed 
to take only pure food, void of 46 dosas 
(defilements) and in procuring it he will 
have no concern of mind, speech and 
body and it must not be specially prepared 
for him. If he accepts food brought to 
him, he will be taking it, knowing that it 
has been specially prepared for him 
and thus cause defiling . So it is not 
allowed, (sloka 13). 

In it too the Karita and Anumodana 
dosas are apparent. 

The same is the case here. 

It is “Sthapita or Nyasta dosa.” 

These are “Pradushakara Dosa,” 


It is the Unmisra-Ashana-Dosa. 

It is Aneshwara-Vyaktavyakta-Anee- 
shartha-Dosa. 

These arc described among 35 Dayaka* 
Ashana-Do^as. 

It seems Abhighat-Udagama-Dosa. 

It seems Padantara Jiva sampata or 
Daushaka Dosha. 

It seems Pani-Jantu-Badha-Dosa, 

It requires no corroboration ; viz. 


a? uu 

etrrfhff 


19. He is a is one -house v'\ etc., etc. It is the Vrata-Parisankhyata Practice. 

20. He takes food only once a day, It is the Sakank§ anak§ h ana vrata. 

or once every two days, etc., etc. 

For a full comparative treatment of the subject, see the Jaina Hostel Magazine, 
Voi. VI, Ho. 2, and the Vira, Vol. II., pp. 580-588, and the Indian Historical 
Quarterly Vol. II. pp. 702-704 as well. 
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Really it seems to be a fact that nakedness was held 
■necessary for tke -attainment of samanaship in ancient times 
all over the world. In Hindu sastras, too, it is not less highly 
spoken of. ‘Sukaearya on whose arrival at the court 
of Pariksit all the many thousands of Rsis including his 
father and grand-father stood up, was a Digambara. 1 
Siva is a Digambara and so has been said the god 
Dattatrya. 3 The Greeks, too, worshipped a certain kind of 
naked deities. The Holy Bible, too, describes nudity as 
a mark of saintship, as is apparent from the following 
passages : — 

“And he stripped off his clothes also, and prophesied 
before Samuel in like manner, and lay down naked all that 
day and all that night. Wherefore they said, £ Is soul also 
among the Prophets’ ?” (Samuel, xix. 24). 

“At the same time spake the Lord by Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, saying, go and loose the sackcloth from of! thy 
loins and put of! thy shoe from thy foot. And he did so, 
walking naked and barefooted.” — (Isaiah, xxi 2). 

“Nudity was also a sign of world-renunciation amongst 
the Arabs about whom Washington Irving says in his ‘Life 
of Mahomet’ (Appendix). 

‘The Towaf, or procession, round the Caaba was an ancient 
ceremony observed before the time of Mahomet and performed 
by both sexes entirely naked. Mahomet prohibited this 

exposure and prescribed the Ihram or pilgrim dress.’ The 

seamless coat, of Christ (St. John, xix, 23) is suggestive 
of bare skin esoterically.” 3 Hence in the light of these 

1 1*116 Jaina Itihasa Series, pfc. I, p, 13. 2 Ibid. 

3 Supplement to the Confluence of Opposites, p. 27 . 
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facts it must be admitted, that at a certain time nakedness 
was held to be a mark of sainthood among the ancient people 
of different creeds and countries. In India at the time of 
Mahavira, the Ajivika and Acelaka recluses, too, went 
naked. 1 Even to-day the Jaina Nirgrantha sadlius discard 
all clothes and there are nanga (naked) sadhus also amongst 
the Hindus. 

Hence it is significant that Mahavira renounced the world, 
in the manner of a naked nirgrantha muni, and instead of 
wandering about in search of a teacher or a course of saman- 
ship, as Buddha did, he instantly began to practise the rules 
of a nirgrantha monk after paying obeisance to the previous 
Siddhas (Liberated Ones) and pulling out his hairs into 
five handfuls. After this he remained two days absorbed 
in deep thought and then he had his first meal, as a samana, 
at the hands of a certain Kula-nrpa of Kulanagara. 2 There- 
after wandering about in silence, one day he resolved to 
practise penance for full twelve years. 3 Accordingly he gave 
himself up to deep meditation and during that period he 
swerved not in the least from his position. And the second 
month of summer during the thirteenth year of his penance, 
brought forth the ripe and unique fruit of his hard perse- 
verance. Mahavira became a Jina, a Tathagata, a Tlrthah- 
kara, or an omniscient Teacher. 4 This blessed thing happe- 

1 See Dr. Barua’s “The Ajmkas,” pt. I. 

2 Tor a full view on the point, please refer to my books “Bhagavana Mahavira.” 
ancl "Bhagwana Mahavira aur Mahatma Buddln.” It is too probable that the 
“hula” might mean the “kula” (family or elan) ; because Mahavira renouncing the 
world remained for two days in the Vanakhancla forest, adjoining his birth place. 
Hence a Raja (Teudatorv Chief) of his own elan (kula) might have entertained 
him in his own birth place (kulanagar-Ksatiiyakhanda of Kundanagara). 

3 JS. pt. X., p. 200 4 Ibid, p. 201, 
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ned on the northern bank of the river Rjukula, outside 
the town of Jrmbhakagrama, under a sal tree. Now he 
was a Kevaliii, omniscient and comprehending all objects, 
He knew all conditions of the whole world of all living beings. 
Then as a profound Teacher he preached the ancient truth 
all round . 1 Indrabhuti Gotama, a renowned orthodox 
Brahmana, was first converted and acquiring the Manaha- 
parya-jnan, he became the first and foremost apostle of 
Lord Mahavira. The Jainas say that he composed and 
kept in his memory the Teachings of Mahavira . 2 The 
thing noteworthy in this connection is that not only Buddhist 
canon speak in good and reliable terms about the omniscience 
and teachings of Mahavira, but Hindu literature also corro- 
borates the fact . 3 * Buddha has also given his assent to this 
fact in pleasing words. On one occasion he said : — 

“There are, brethren, certain recluses (Acelakas, Ajivikas, 
Niganthas, etc.,) who thus preach and believe : whatsoever 
an individual experiences, whether it be happy, or painful, 
or neutral feeling, all has been caused by previous actions. 
And thus from the cancelling of old actions by tapas, and by 
abstaining from doing new actions, there is no influx into 
future life ; by this non-influx Jcarma is destroyed, and so 
ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and so all pain 
will become worn away. This, brethren, is what the Nigan- 

i JS. pt. 1., p. 201. 

3 JS., pt. II., p. 41, n. 2. And Uttarapurapa, pp. 614-616. 

3 Buddhist references are : MajjMffia, 1, 238 ; and 92-93 ; Anguttara, iii, 74 ; ‘Bud* 
Ihist scholar and saint of the standing of Dharmakirti, actually cites the instances 
)£ Sii Bsabhadev and Sri Vardhamana Mahavira, the 1st and the last of the Jain 
Firthankaras, as endowed with omniscience, while illustrating some of his syllogistic 

prepositions. 5 (The Nyayabinclu, Ch. Ill, quoted in the “Science of Thought”). Brah- 

nanical references : Pancatantra, ed. Keilhorn, V. 1. 
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thas (Jains) say Is it true, I asked them, that you 

believe and declare this ? They replied Our leader, 

Nataputta, is all-wise out of the depth of his knowledge 

he tells us : Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action. And the 
discipline that here and now, by thought, word, and deed, 

is wrought, is a minus quantity of bad karma in future life 

thus all karma will eventually be worn away, and all pain. 
To this we assent. (Majjhima, ii, 214 ff. cf. i. 238)” — ERE. 
Yol. II. p. 70. 

Similar were the teaching and assertion of the Jainas, as is 
evident from the Jaina sastras 1 . But ‘notwithstanding 
the abovementioned assent when faced with the severity 
of — -parlsd-jaya (mortification), which signifies cheerfully 
enduring all kinds of hardships incidental to asceticism, and 
finding them only leading to enfeeblement and emaciation, 
but not to the enlightenment that he sought, Buddha 
declared : — 

“Not by this bitter course of painful hardship shall I 
arrive at that separate and supreme vision of all sufficing, 
noble (Aryan) knowledge, passing human ken. Might there 
be not another path to enlightenment ?” — ERE. Yol. ii, p.7Q. 

‘He thenceforth began to look after the welfare of the 
body once more. At last the middle course that he was 
looking for occured to him under the famous Bo tree.’ 2 
The Buddhists say that he gained a full sight of the supreme 
knowledge and became a Tathagata then and there. Accor- 
ding to these assertions, India at that time possessed these 
two luminous stars who made her rejoin with a rational 

1 JS„ pt. II., Intro, p. XV. 2 Confluence of Opposites, p. 14. 
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theme. While Buddha caused a necessary reform in 
the social conditions of the country in general and among the 
wandering ascetics in particular and founded a religion of his 
own, with the sole object of relieving the humanity of 
the apparent misery . 1 Mahavira, quite in reverse to this, 
founded no religion or creed of his own, but he preached the 
self-same ancient Truth, which was preached by his twenty - 
three predecessors, and demonstrated every question pertain- 
ing to the material as well as spiritual elevation of all the 
living beings in a scientific light. The Truth, thus pro- 
pagated, got home in the hearts of all the Goalseekers and 
they were successful in sinking their differences easily. The 
Jainas say that even the beasts were given place in the 
preaching hall of Mahavira. A. glimpse at the mode and 
course of their respective preachings and teachings will 
convince one of the credibility of this position of ours and 
also, that of the fineness and quality of their acquired 
knowledge. It is admitted that both the Teachers were 
possessed of supernatural powers , 2 but while Buddha had 
recourse to them in converting his early disciples and 
wrought miracles , 3 Mahavira never sought aid of the kind 
in his preaching. Besides he never let go any kind of point 
whatsoever without full elucidation, but Buddha, on the 
other hand, evaded even such important questions as the 
existence of world and soul which are quite essential in a 
rational speculation . 4 Taking these into our consideration 

1 BP., p. 62. 2 BP., pp. 30-31. 

3 Malta vagga, I. 7, 8 ; I, 15-20 and BP., p. 29. 

4 The Dialogues of the Buddha— Potthapada Sutta— (S: B. B.), p. 251 and BP., 

pp. 36 and 63. 
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and examining the quality of Buddha’s knowledge, we 
can easily proceed on, with our position thus made clear. 
As for this we will have to content ourselves with the 
following passage from the orthodox Buddhist canon, like 
•'Milinda-Panha’. There in reply to the question about the 
omniscience of the Buddha, the Buddhist author says that 
“the insight of knowledge was not always and continually 
(consciously) present with him. The omniscience of the 
Blessed One was dependent on reflection. But if he did 
reflect he knew whatever he wanted to know.” 1 Thereupon 
King Milinda tells him that “Buddha cannot have been 
omniscient, if this all-embracing knowledge was reached 
through investigation.” And the Buddhist author 
acknowledges it to a degree, saying : “If so, Great 
King, our Buddha’s knowledge must have been less 
in degree of fineness than that of other Buddhas. And 
that is a conclusion hard to draw.” 2 Hence it is clear 
that an omniscient knowledge should be all-comprehensive 
and ever present with its possessor, and as such we should say 
for the sake of simple truth that Buddha’s knowledge could 
not compete with this . Consequently this seems to be the 
evident reason why Buddha himself did not accept to be 
the foremost Arahat (Omniscient Teacher). Rather he 
simply evaded the question in his usual way, when asked or 
ascribed so at occasions. 3 But after all it is a fact that 
Buddha got a certain kind of inner knowledge under the Bo- 
tree. From the Jaina point of view, it was most probably 

1 Questions of King Milinda, iv, i, 29, SBE., Vol. xxxv, p. 154. a Ibid. 

8 Samy utta -Nikaya, pt. I., pp. 78-79 and Maha pari ni bbana -Suita , SBE., Vol. xi. 

p. 14. 
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a kind of Avadhijnana (vibhanga one perhaps), while that of 
Mahavira was full Kevalajnana (omniscience), as we have 
seen above. 

Well, any how after this famous event in the life of 
Buddha, he was styled by his votaries, as Tathagata, Buddha, 
or the Blessed Arahat. So the titles or epithets of Buddha 
and Mahavira are almost the same but Mahavira’ s epithet 
of Tirthankara is peculiar to him. The Buddhists use it for 
a heretic teacher . 1 Further we know about Buddha that 
after his “sambodhi,” he did not begin to preach at once, for 
he was in fear of his doctrine not being accepted by people, 
so he decided to remain quiet and enjoy the peace of mind 
in silence for a time . 2 But in the end he became victo- 
rious over his weakness and resolving to preach his ‘Dharma’ 
far and wide, he started at once for Benares . 3 There he met 
the former rsis of his acquaintance. At first they believed 
him not and addressed him in the familiar term, ‘Friend.’ 
Buddha assured them of his Buddhahood and asked them to 
call him with the epithet, “Tathagata .” 4 Thereupon they 
acknowledged him as their teacher . 5 And Kaundinya 
Kulaputra, the foremost among them, first acquired the 
inner sight in the ‘Noun’, and became the first apostle of 
Buddha . 5 

Buddha’s Norm, which he preached for the first time at 
Benares, was most probably nothing else than ‘a protest 
against the caste system of the Hindus and the severe asce- 
ticism of the Jainas, not as a new metaphysical system, 

1 -J&, pt. I., Intro, xx. 2 Mahavagga, 1, 5, 1. 

3 LB., p. 188. 1 Mahavagga, I., 6, 9-15. 

5 Ibid, I., G, 47. « LB., p. 172. 
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at least, not in its inception.’ 1 The following assertion of 
Buddha leaves no doubt about it : — - 

“There are two extremes, 0 Bhikkhus, which he who has 
given up the world, ought to avoid. What are these two 
extremes 1 A life given to pleasures, devoted to pleasures 
and lusts, this is degrading, sensual, vulgar, ignoble and 
profitless, and a life given to mortification, this is painful, 
ignoble and profitless. By avoiding these two extremes, 
0 Bhikkhus, the Tathagata has gained the knowledge of the 
Middle Path, which leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, 
which conduces to calm, to knowledge, to sambodhi, to 
Nirvana” (Mahavagga, 1 , 6 , 17 .). 

Now it is evident that Buddha assumed the position of 
a moderate preacher or reformer. His chief aim was to 
make an end of pain, at any rate, for his own self and for 
the individual who was willing to accept his teachings. 2 So 
the Norm was, truly speaking, 'a compromise between rigid 
asceticism on the one hand and the life of unrestrained 
licentiousness, under the guise of karmayoga, (the doing of 
all worldly actions but -without attachments to their fruits) 
on the other.’ Buddha never thought it necessary to inquire 
about the scientific validity of his teachings. He was far from 
entering into a true philosophical discussion. To him what 
mattered was the avoidance of pain in any form. 3 If asceti- 
cism itself led to pain, how could it lead to its destruction % 
“Dukkha is evil,” said the Enlightened One, “and must 
be removed. Excess is Dukkha. Tapa is a form of excess, 
and multiplies Dukkha. It does not even lead through suffer- 
ing to any gain, it is unprofitable”.— (ERE. Yol. II. p. 70). 

1 CO., p. 149. 2 BP., p. 62. , 3 CO.,p. 150 and BP., p. 121. 
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But in fact, Buddha was trying to perfect himself in 
sannydsa without ever having passed through the prescribed 
stages of a householder’s preparatory course and as such, it 
must have never led him to the desired goal. If he had known 
it and would have comprehended the necessity of a ladder 
to reach the top, we might have expected something else from 
him than the above condemnation. Mahavira sought the 
goal by gradual steps and he got it. Really Mahavira, 
too, had condemned such asceticism, as, in the absence 
of faith and knowldege of right sort, only led to distress and 
pain . 1 He had styled it as a foolish and childish practice, 
for he knew quite well that the observance of vows and the 
suffering of hardships in asceticism were essential to separate 
the Karmic filth from the soxd. Of course this course seems 
irksome and unpleasant only when looked at from a distance. 
But when one is imbued with the right Faith, one realises at 
once the necessity of a well-regulated life and actually longs 
for the perfection of character through suffering and self- 
denial . 2 Buddha, too, was not inclined to give it up in 
whole. He has also prescribed it, but in a very loose form.® 
In this way the early events of the lives of Buddha and 
Mahavira differed quite widely, and their after-life as Tea- 
chers, also, does not point any similarity. Buddha began 
to preach when he was thirty-five years old and abhorring 

u' w 3 * u*r srrerarfaffh: uww? «?«# 
wcur ^rri^raTr s# i^ctt i 
wtg ii? s- on i 

2 Divine Discourse, p. S. 

® These passages from the Buddhist Canon speak for themselves : Suttanipata, 
pp. 00, 63, and 146*148 ; Bhammapada, Ch. L, etc; 
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philosophical discussions, he exerted great force to root out 
the craving of desire and care for nothing else, as is pointed 
above. Mahavira, on the other hand, preached his ‘Samana- 
Dhamma’ at the age of forty-two . 1 And the course of their 
wanderings, too, was different. Finally Mahavira got his 
mukti at Pava , 2 during the life-time of Buddha , 3 at the age 
of seventy-two. Buddha, on the contrary, lived a few 
years after him and is said to have died at Kusinara, when 
he was eighty years old . 4 Dr. Hoernle says that Buddha 
lived after Mahavira about five years more . 5 6 Accepting 
it as such, we find that Buddha was born three years 
before Mahavira and when he began to preach his Norm, 
Mahavira was a novice and of about thirty-three years of 
age. The reliability of the fact is already evident from the 
calculations of Dr. Hoernle, still it can be proved further, 
when the reason for a gap of events between fifty and 
seventy years of Buddha’s life is traced out. Rev. 
Bigandet styles this period as almost completely blank . 8 
Hence let us try to find out the obvious reason which caused 
this gap. Knowing that Mahavira began to preach when 
Buddha was already in the field as a Teacher and was about 
forty-five years of age, according to above calculations, it 
is quite probable that within the rest five years Mahavira’s 
preaching would have predominated that of Buddha, 
because we have already noticed that the knowledge 

1 JS., pt. I., p. 269. ! Ibid- 

3 Samagama-Sutta, M.N., Vol. II. (P. T. S), p. 243 and Patika-sutta of Dfgha 

Nikaya, III., p. 1. 

4 LB., p. 283 ff. or Buddhist Suttas, pp. 99-101. 

5 Ajivikas, Hastings’ ERE. 

6 Life and Legend of Gautama quoted in Saunders’ Gotama Buddha, p. 54. 
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(omniscience) of Mahavlra was of a finer and greater degree 
than Buddha’s, and as such, his teachings were all profound. 
Really quite in accordance with this the Jaina author, too, 
describes this fact . 1 But Buddhist author also says that 
before the rising glory of Buddha all the other teachers 
lost their predominance 2 though at the same time he 
acknowledges the predominating glory of Mahavlra . 3 Bo it 
seems to be true that as the faith of the Buddha Avas 
patronised afterwards by King Ajatasatru, perhaps just 
at the time of or after the great Decease of Mahavlra , 4 and 
at a later period Niganthas were persecuted by King Padma 
of Ajivikas , 5 the Order of Mahavlra must have suffered 
and its glory of the time of Mahavlra must have faded to a 
degree. Hence the Buddhist author’s statement, too, holds 
water along with that of the Jaina author, i.e., before the 
unique dazzling glory of Mahavlra’s omniscience all other 
creeds were lost. Thus the apparent reason for the gap of 
events between fifty to seventy years of Buddha’s life is 
the surpassing glory of Mahavlra as an omniscient Teacher. 
The Buddhist canon also bears testimony to it. The schism 
caused by Devadatta in the Buddha’s Order was solely a 

1 “era fir* wre* finraf ^rafec *rarrafk finra; i 

ffiaww r fiwy eglfer rast ott firara; 

w?T^sra tb wr fiffaer. i 

n?^=u 

rasfir Jifiwsrrara jranu *rfiier*, I 

ffirav fi^rravsr filer*. 1 1 ? v 1 1 



2 Fauaboirs Jataka, Vol. III., p. 128. 3 Historical Gleanings, p. 78; 

* Jaina Gazette, Vol. XXL, pp. 254. 5 The Ajivikas, pt. I, p. 58, 
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demand for a more restrained and strict ascetic life, and avoi- 
dance of meat diet . 1 Nevertheless it is a truth that there 
was no other rival of Buddha than Mahavira, who did hold 
the importance of and preached the doctrines of Asceticism 
and Ahimsa, just since a decade before this schism, which 
occured when Buddha was of about seventy-two years , 8 and 
Mahavlra of about sixty-nine years. And' it follows from the 
evidence of Abhayarajakumara-Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya that Mahavlra was aware of the fact of dissension 
between Buddha and Devadatta . 8 Jaina. sastras, too, support 
this view inasmuch as they describe that just after the death 
of Srenika Bimbisara, Ajatasatru became an adherent of the 
creed of Mahavlra and his mother Cellana went to the 
samosarana of Mahavira, where she took the vow of a nun 
and remained under the guidance of Candana . 4 This shows 
that Mahavira was still in the field as a Teacher and the 
Buddhist schism occured at this very time ; and this coin- 
cides with the opinion of Dr. Kern as well . 5 Therefore it is 
significant that at this time the teachings of Mahavira 
must have predominated amongst the people around.® 
Hence Devadatta demanded for a reform which was 
necessary according to time. Besides, when Mahavira 
breathed his last at Pava, we see that the disciples 
of Buddha rejoiced at the event and thought it most 
important . 7 They hurried at once to Buddha at 

1 K. J. Saunders’ 'Gotama Buddha, pp. 72-73. 

2 Historical Gleanings, p. 2.5. 3 Ibid., p. 79. 

1 Srenika Caritra. 5 Kern’s Indian Buddhism, pp. 3S-39, 

6 In Oullavaga (vii, 3, 14), it is accepted in these words that “the people believe in 
rough measures” and so they condemned Buddha with luxury and abundance (viii, 
3, 16). 

7 Pasadika-Suttanta, The Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. iii, p. 112. 
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Samagama, who seeing that much benefit could be acquired 
then, delivered a sermon. And actually Buddha and his 
disciple Sariputta derived much benefit out of this important 
event in the annals of the Jainas . 1 This, too, corroborates 
the fact that Mahavlra’s appearance in the field as an omnis- 
cient Teacher caused the gap mentioned above. Of course in 
one passage of Buddhist canon we find Buddha described as 
the youngest among the living teachers 2 but in another we 
see that Buddha evades the question and gives no definite 
reply . 3 This might mean that as in age he was really older 
than Mahavira at least, but as a teacher he was younger, 
because all other prevalent schools of thought were pre- 
Buddhistic in their existence. Hence judging from these 
documentary evidences, the above relations between the lives 
of Buddha and Mahavira would seem to have substantial 
historical accuarcy. 

Now there remains the question of the date of the Great 
Decease of Mahavira. There are two prominent opinions 
about it. One assigns it to 527 B.C. 4 and the other to a 
later period of 468 B.C. 5 The first is accepted by all the 
Jainas as well, but the latter has no place elsewhere than the 
fold of scholars. We think the prevalent date of 527 B.C. 
holds much credit, when it is evident that Buddhists ascribe 
the event in the life-time of Buddha 6 But even in this 
there seems to have crept a mistake owing to miscalculations. 
The documentary evidences in support of this opinion are 
said to be (1) Gatha No. 850 of Sri Trilokasara of the 

1 Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 154. 

2 Historical Gleanings, p. 24. 8 Sutta-Nipata, S. B. E. Vol. X. p. 87, 

4 Life of Mahavira by Manikchancl Jaini. and JS., pt. ii., Intro. 

5 Indian Antiquary, Vol. 43. 6 Majjhima Nikaya, II., p. 143. 
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Digambaras, (2) Aryavidyasudhakara, (3) The introduction 
of the Pattawali of Sarasvatl gaccha. and (4) The intro- 
duction of Gurwawali ‘A’, of the same as examined 
by Dr. Hoernle in the Indian Antiquary. Now in the 
latter two evidences of the above, it has been established 
in clear words that after 470 years since the Nirvana 
of Mahavxra, King Yikrama was born, viz : 

I And it is quite well known 
that the date 527 B.C. has been arrived at by assuming 
the beginning of Yikrama era after 470 years from 
the Nirvana of Mahavxra., but in fact the matter is 
that Vikrama’s era dates from his ascension to the throne 
at the age of eighteen, after subduing the Sakas. 1 Hence 
eighteen years should be added more in the prevailing era 
of Mahavira. Dr. Jacobi also draws our attention to this fact, 
in a private letter, and says “the Yikrama era does not date 
from the of Vikrama, but from the ?J3ET of Vikrama, or 
from the eighteenth year after his birth. By this reckoning 
the Nirvana should be placed eighteen years earlier or 545 
B.C.” The former two evidences of the above do not also 
hinder us in any way from forming this correct and more 
sound opinion, because in them it is not said that the era of 
Vikrama began after 470 years since the Nirvana, rather 
they denote the existence of King Vikrama at the time. 
Hence taking the date of Nirvana to be 545 B.C., we find it 
to coincide with our above data of the relations of 
Buddha’s and Mahavxra’ s lives, as well, because the orthodox 
Ceylonese date of Buddha’s demise rightly falls later than 
Mahavxra’s and is 543 B.C., which has, also, become more 
reliable under the new light of the Khar vela Inscription. 2 

1 ‘Maclanakosa 5 and 4 Bha rata -ke -P racina Rajavamsa.’ 

- 2 Bharata-ke-Pracma -Rajavamsa, pt. ii., p. 34 J JBORS, IV., 364ff. ; Xml 
Ant., xlviii, 25 ff. ; 29 ff. and xlix, 43 ft. 
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Hence it is safely conceivable that the accurate date of 
Maha vita’s Nirvana, which has been accepted by and 
is prevailing amongst the Jains is 545 B.C. The date of 
Buddha’s demise can also be taken safely as 543. B.C. 

In this way by looking side by side at the events of Budd- 
ha’s and Mahavlra’s lives, we have demonstrated their 
differences fully, and now we can easily form a safe idea about 
their separate identities and mutual connections as contem- 
poraries. The acquaintance with the above facts will also 
dispel the false notion about the origin of Jainism from 
Buddhism, which still prevails in certain quarters. 

Now so far having dwelt on the lives of the Buddha and 
Mahavira, we shall now proceed to consider the aspect of 
their respective teachings. 

Inquiring at the very outset about the Dharma of the 
Buddha, we find that, “it denotes the Laws of nature : man’s 
body falls under the rule of decay ; it equally applies to the 
law of impermanence enunciated by the Buddha ; whatever 
comes into being is subject to the law of destruction .” 1 
Mahavira, also, proclaimed the Dharma to be the very nature 
of things : “Vastu svabliavo dharmaha .” 2 Though these 
definitions are somewhat similar yet in fact they are 
applied by both the Teachers in different senses. At the 
hands of Buddha it had not that full treatment which it 
enjoyed near Mahavira. Truth compels us to admit that 
the philosophical conceptions of Buddha are lacking both in 
system and maturity. Rather he took the philosophical dis- 

1 BP., pp. 69-70. 
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cussion to be a cause of further bondage. 1 Hence scientific 
answers to such questions are quite far from him. They 
were styled by him as I nde terminates . When he is asked : 
‘Is the world eternal ? Is this alone the truth, and any other 
view mere folly V He quite definitely replied that, ‘’that, 
Potthapada, is a matter on which I have expressed no 
opinion.” ‘Then in the same terms, Potthapada asked each 
of the following questions : (1) Is the world not eternal ? (2) 
Is the world finite ? (3) Is the world infinite ? (4) Is the soul 
the same as body ? (5) Is the soul one thing and the body 
another? (6) Does one who has gained the truth live again 
after death ? (7) Does he not live again after death ? (8) Does 
he both live again and not live again after death ? (9) Does 
he neither live again, nor not live again after death ? And to 
each question the Exalted One gave the same reply.’ 2 
Consequently whenever such a critical position arrived, 
Buddha gave no elucidation on the point. And Dr. Keith 
makes us believe that his ‘refusal is perfectly categoric ; he 
insists that he made no undertaking to instruct his disciples 
in these matters. He is instead a physician who gives such 
instruction as leads to the freeing of man from bondage.’ 3 
Really by leaving these matters unexplained, he allowed 
the people to frame their own conceptions. And such a 
position was quite necessary for a ‘Norm’ preacher. 

It seems that Buddha looked at the nature of things 
from only the particular aspect of their empiric existence. 
He clearly asserts that ‘there are no eternal substances in the 
world, nor are there substances which perish utterly, but that 

1 Buddhism : Its History and Literature, p. 39. 

2 Dialogues of the Buddha, S. B. B., IT. p. 254. 3 BP., p. 02. 
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the whole world is a process of becoming, anything in time 
could not be the true reality .’ 1 And there is also no such 
thing as soul . 2 Even the material phenomenon has not been 
fully explained by him . 3 But we are, however, made to 
understand that there are four material elements, earth, fire, 
air, and water. The ether, also, at times is counted in 
the list . 4 Still the manner in which Buddha conceived 
these elements is not explained and “what is clear is that 
every material thing is a compound (samkhara) which 
may, as in the case of body, endure for a long time, but will 
nevertheless ultimately pass away. Things are impermanent 
(anicca), in early Buddhism they are not literally momentary, 
a refinement of later thought .” 5 

Moreover the world was a matter of mere experience to 
Buddha. He declined to answer the speculative questions 
on its infinity and duration. But it is evident that in admitt- 
ing the above four material elements, Buddha had to accept 
the realistic aspect as well . 6 And so we may safely assume 
the indefiniteness of his position. 

Besides these four elements, Buddha included in them, 
the Nirvana element (the state of release) and the conception 
of consciousness, to subsume under it pleasure and pain, and 
thus began his philosophical career with a doctrine of six 
elements, all real, whose interaction explained the existence 
of world . 7 

Herein the influence of Brahmanical and Jaina doctrines 
is quite evident, for both the systems were already in exis- 

i B.P.p, G4. 2 BP., p. IS and Mitinda-Panha, II, 1, 1, p. 40. 

3 Ibid., p. 02. i Ibid. 

5 Ibid- c Ibid., p. 95. 

7 Ibid., pp. 94-95, 
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teiic e at the time of the advent of Buddhism . 1 2 The four 
material elements were accepted from the Brahmanical tradi- 
tion , 3 and they were framed in such a way as to resemble 
the Jaina conception of the universe. Jainas, too, describe 
six substances to constitute this universe, but these are quite 
different from the above, as we will see below. Besides, we 
already know that Buddha’s definition of Dharma, also, 
possesses a degree of resemblance with that of the Jainas. 
Its division into internal (ajjhattika) and external (bahira) 
aspects 3 is also outwardly synonymous with the niscaya 
(real) and vyavahara (material) aspects of Dharma as 
accepted by the Jainas . 4 But herein too the difference 
is apparent inasmuch as the Buddhist division has its 
connection only with the outer and mental conditions of 
the empiric world 5 and the individual, that of the Jainas 
along with these, with the real aspects of the things, as well. 
Hence it is obvious that Buddha only endeavoured a little 
to explain his position about the conception of the universe 
in the vyavahara (material) dharma of the Jainas. 

Mahavira in accordance with his definition of Dharma, 
demonstrated the eternal truth about all the existing things. 
He said that this universe is eternal, without beginning and 
end . 6 It is nothing but the sum-total of substances which 
have been existing from eternity and shall remain so for ever. 
In this universe nothing new is created, nor is anything 
destroyed. Only there are modifications of substances, 

1 JS. Vol. I. xxxiv ; Historical Gleanings, p. 76 ; Buddhist India, p. 143. 

2 BP., p. 92. 3 ibid., p. 74. 

4 Tatt vartha -Su tram, S.B.J.JL, p. 15 5 BP., p. 74. 

6 In Buddhist book ‘ ‘Sumangala - Vilasini” (P.T.S , p 119), this belief of the 

Jainas is described and ascribed to them. 
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which, cause the beginning, duration and end of a particular 
condition of the universe. 1 Hence there is no need of any 
creator. The Jaina thinker, Prabhacandra expressly con- 
demns the assumption of a creator in the following way : — - 

“The theists maintain that Cod as the Creator has know- 
ledge, will to act and active effort, that He need not be 
an embodied Being. But this is impossible. One who is 
a disembodied Being cannot know through senses, etc., — as 
for instance an emancipated Soul (who although emancipated 
is never a creator). 

“It is not proper for a kind Being to be an author of pain 
and to furnish animals with bodies for feeling them.” 2 
(Prameya- Kamala-Martanda) . 

Further the substances of this eternal universe are 
primarily described as jlva (soul) and ajiva (non-soul). 
The laksana or differentia of living substance (soul-jiva) is 
upayoga, attention, consciousness, attentiveness. 3 And the 
non-living substance (Ajiva) is all the rest, which is void 
of this differentia and is of five kinds : (1) Matter— 

pudgala, (2) Space-akasa, (3) Time-kala, (4) Medium 
of motion — Dharmastikaya, and (5) Medium of rest- 
Adharmastikaya. Thus in all Mahavlra made us enumerate 
six kinds of substances, which compose this universe. With 
the lengthy descriptions of these six substances the whole 
Jaina Canon is filled, but here viewing them in short, we 
find that the (1) conscious immaterial substance is soul and 

1 Tatty a : Sut : SBJ. II., pp. 120-121. 

3 The Buddhist book “Sumangala- Vilasinf 5 describing Jain beliefs, corroborates 
this .differentia of soul, viz., “Arupi atta saniii,” (P. T. S. 119). 

2 See also JS., pt. II., p. 244. 
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is in infinite number, (2) mat, for - - , 

. { ~> matter ls *upi material) 

and its special attributes are touch, taste, smell and 

colour Its atoms and molecules are infinite and distinct 
but they are found in numerable and innumerable 
numieis as well, (3) space is one grand infinite immaterial 
and indispensable substance. Its function is to provide 
place to all other substances. Its two divisions, Lokakasa 
(Universe) and Alokakasa (Non-universe), are based on 
Dharma and Adharma. Souls and matter move on 
anc rest up to the confines of the universe only, because 
Dharma and Adharma, which are respectively causes of 
motion and rest, do not exist outside Lokakasa,* (4) time is 
an immaterial and immovable substance, which is an 
auxiliary cause in bringing about modifications of and in 
all the substances. The being or continuing to exist, i.e the 
continuous change in the attributes of substances ’at every 
moment is done by niscaya kala (real time substance) 
and the modifications, their movements and long and short 
duration are the bases of vyavahara kala, i.e., of time from 
a practical point of view, which is based upon the motion 
of matter, Sun, Moon, earth, etc., in space. ‘The number of 
rime-units or instants or time-atoms (kalanus) is innumerable' 
Bach tune-atom occupies one point of space, thus the space 
of the universe which has innumerable spatial points 
covered entirely by time-atoms,’ (5) the medium of motion 
is one immaterial substance, co-extensive with the universe 
Its function is to support the motion of souls and matter, and 
(6) the medium of rest is also one immaterial substance and 
co-extensive with the universe. It is an auxiliary cause for 
the rest of souls and matter. 1 

1 Umasvamf s Tattvartha -Sutra, Cii. V. 
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Among these, only soul and matter are the chief factors 
and the rest follows them. We are told that “they perform 
mainly four actions, viz., they occupy space, undergo change, 
and are at motion or at rest. Every action must have two 
causes, one principal, primary or root-cause, and the other 
the auxiliary cause. The primary and essential cause of 
a gold-ring, is the gold of which it is made : but the auxiliary 
or secondary causes are several, e.g., fire, the goldsmith’s 
tools, etc., ebc. So the primary causes of these above four 
actions of soul and matter are the soul and matter themselves, 
but the auxiliary causes are the abovesaid four immaterial 
substances. Thus this universe is composed of six real, 
uncreated substances ( drcwyas ) and all the manifestations 
of this universe are due to modifications of soul and matter 
with the help of the other four substances .” 1 

Obviously we can now easily see the wide differences in 
the primary teachings of Mahavlra and Buddha. Though 
the latter’s mode of expression and systematising his creed 
generally resembles those of Mahavira’s, still Buddha’s 
teachings were based on Non-self (Anatta) system, while 
Mahavlra preached the very Dharma of the previous Tirthan- 
karas who held the necessity of the soul conception, i.e., 
Atma or Anekanta-Vada. But on the other hand, the five 
samkharas of Buddha could not be found anywhere in 
the teachings of Mahavlra. 

Buddha declared that these samkharas are produced 
by the ignorance of four noble truths of pain or misery, its 
origin, its destruction and the way to that end . 2 As 
regards the differentia and function of samkhara, Dr. 
Keith rightly holds that “samkhara, like the Sanskrit 

1 The Principles of Jainism, p. 4. - SK,. ii, 4. 
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Samskara, is a term of varying, but consistent and intelligible 
meaning ; it denotes the making ready or complete 
something for an end — an idea emphasised in the compound 
Abhisamkhara, and also the result of the activity when 
achieved. Hence it has no exclusive application to the 
psychical sphere ; the movement given to a potter’s wheel is 
styled an Abhisamkhara ; the wheel rolls on so long as the 
impression thus communicated lasts. Hence Samkharas may 
be divided, as often, between those of the body, speech or 
thought ; expiration and inspiration are Samkharas ; when 
Buddha decides to attain Nirvana he lets go his Ayusam- 
khara, his disposition to live, and the motive force which 
but for his decision would have continued to keep alive his 
mortal frame ; it is inconceivable that nothing more is meant 
than that the Buddha laid aside merely a subjective process. 
The same point arises regarding the Samkharas which affect 
the form of rebirth of the dead ; a monk who forms 
a resolve to be born in a noble family achieves this result 
from the Samkhara thus framed ; here again we cannot 
believe that the rebirth is a pure figment of the creative 
imagination, just as little as it is credible that a man who has 
the disposition to pay a visit (gamikabhisamkharo) has merely 
the idea of himself as on a journey. Such a conception is 
clearly far from the texts, which frankly tell us that a man 
forms the Samkhara of the body when a body exists, and it 
is incredible that the body, which is described as the ancient 
deed made ready (abhisamkhatam) and made real by mental 
activity (abhisamcetayitam), is really to be understood as 
merely the ancient act conceived or presented to conscious- 
ness as existing. The difficulty of Franke’s view appears still 
19 
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more clearly when it is remembered that the Samkharas are 
one of the five Khandas which constitute the individual of 
Buddhism ; they rank alongside of material form (rupa) 
or body, feeling (vedana), perception (sanna), and intellect 
or consciousness (vinnana), and there is clearly no room 
here for the concept of ideas ; rather they are the dispositions 
which lead to rebirth, precisely parallel to the Samskaras, 
which in the Sankhya system represent the predispositions 
of the individual resulting from the impressions left by former 
thoughts and deeds. In the chain of causation the Samkharas 
play the same role ; they are not the creation of ignorance 
of the illusory character of the world ; something much 
simpler is meant ; by reason of his ignorance of the doctrine 
of misery as taught by the Buddha, the unfortunate man 
commits action and so produces dispositions which lead 
on to fresh birth .” 1 

Hence the Buddha is reported to have said : — “Ajnana 
(ignorance) begets Samskara (tendency); this leads to Vijnana 
(apprehension) ; from it emerge Nama (name) and Bhautika 
Deha (material body), from them come the ' Sat-Ksetra 
(six spheres or centres), these generate Indriya (the senses) 
and Visaya (the objects), from the contact of the senses 
and their objects, there arises Vedana (affection), Vedana 
leads to Trsna (longing to get), this to Upadana (appro- 
priation), this to Bhava (being), this to Janma (birth), this 
to varddhakya (old age), Marana (death), Dukkha (pain), 
Anusocana (remorse), Yatana (misery), Udvega (anxiety) 
and Nairasya (despair). Thus flourishes the kingdom of 
Pain.” 

* BP., pp. 50-51. 
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Consequently the samsara-pravaha of the Buddha is 
apparently based on the law of cause and effect. Hence 
there are unbroken and eternal cognitive series in the world, 
and so, it can be styled to be an idea of transmigration 
theory which is accepted in the Jaina philosophy as well. 
The difference is evident that according to Buddhists, in 
beginning, if there be any, there everything in form and mode 
was ignorance, 1 but no such thing has been accepted by 
the Jainas. 

Here if we try to know what takes birth, when there 
is no such thing as soul, we unfortunately find that this, 
too, has been left unsolved by the Buddha. What he points 
out is that an individual takes birth. This individual 
is only an aggregate of material form (rupa), or body, feeling 
(vedana), perception (samjna), dispositions (samkharas), 
and intellect or consciousness (vijnana). 2 It is not a person 
(satta) — no permanent individuality in the, least. Just as 
it is by the condition precedent of the co-existence of its 
various parts that the word ‘chariot’ is used, so also is the 
individual. Individual is not a real thing in itself. As 
chariot is an aggregation of its wheels, axles, etc., so is the 
individual. 

Now in accordance with the above chain of causation 
becoming continues ; and in a true sense there is no being or 
individual, except a becoming. 3 And to connect the link 
between all old and a new becoming the descent of the 
consciousness into the womb of the mother, perparatory to 
rebirth, is accepted in the Mahanidana-Sutta. 4 Dr. Keith, 

1 Milinda-Pafiha, II, 33 (S.B.E.) p. 81. 

2 Milinda-Panhai, II. i.e. } SBE. Vol. xxxv, p. 45. 

3 Buddhism : Its History and Literature, pp. 120*124. 4 Dlgha-Nikaya, ii, 63. 
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too, supports it and says that “the phrase ‘descent of con- 
sciousness’ certainly implies a continuity of consciousness 
between the old and the new lives, and it may imply that 
this consciousness was accompanied by some form of body, 
if we take the word ‘descent’ literally, in fact the schools 
differed on this point , and Buddhaghosa is consistent with 
his own view in negativing the question of a corporeal accom- 
paniment of consciousness. But this has nothing to do 
with the far more important animistic implication, namely, 
that there is a continuity of consciousness, which the Buddha 
seems frankly to admit .” 1 

In this way though the Buddha tried to work out his 
position without a permanent real ‘being,’ assuming the 
consciousness to appear itself in the aggregates in the manner 
of the Sankhya system, but ultimately he had to accept the 
continuity of the consciousness in the series of becoming. 
Thus the absurdity of the point is quite apparent. Without 
any real basis, the castles are being built in the air. Still 
the Jaina idea is quite evident in this conception 
as well. According to the Jainas, desire is the 
sole cause of bondage which has its origin from 
karmic delusion . 2 Consequently the real being (soul) 
whose differentia is consciousness suffers worldly pain and 
misery and being in bondage transmigrates. In this 
transmigration it carries with itself a subtle material body 
of karmic molecules, which cause a new birth of the em- 
bodied conscious being. Thus apparently a similarity seems 
to find a place here too. 

• 1 BP., p. 80. 

2 Buddha, too, accepts it, though the meaning of delusion is different with him. 
Further the number and characteristics of the senses, he gives the same as are in 
Jainism. His definition of mind, also, bears a resemblance to that of Jainas. Cf. 
Tattvartha- Sutra, Ch, VI. 
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. Now tlie tlun S wh ich derives consciousness to its new 
birth and determines its form, said Buddha, is that of action. 
Dr. Keith again assures us that “on this topic the Canon is 
emphatic and as clear as the nature of the subject permits • 
the force of action cannot be evaded by any device, excuses 
are vain, punishment is certain and inevitable, save only if 
the necessary intuition is found to break the chain of 
existence ; then, though the law of action is broken for the 
future, the deeds of the past must be worked out in a form in 
which their seriousness is lost ; the man guilty of many 
murders is repaid by a few blows*. This suggests that 
between consciousness and dispositions there is a transition 
from the old to a new life.” 1 2 

Hence obviously misery arises from action (karma) 
and it from passion or infection. 3 Thus “thirst is the 
Upadana when consciousness passes to a new existence 
and in this sense we have the doctrine that the five aggregates 
constituting the individual are the objects grasped.” 4 All 
foolish individuals who always take pleasure in their thirst 
pursuits, remain entangled in the pool of misery. But it 
must be remembered that the chain does not explain fully the 
working of action (karma). It is also one of the Indeter- 
minates of Buddha. Buddha only asserts the operation of 
karma, but shows no way about its actual working. 5 And 
this seems to be the apparent reason that conflicting views are 
found on the point, even in such an orthodox work as Milinda 
Panha. At one place its author clearly asserts that “No, 0 

1 This seems to be another version of Jaina conceptions of SamkramaUa 

Atikramana, etc., of the Karraas. 2 BP. ? p. 102. ' 

3 Ibid., p. 10b. 0 Ibid., pp. 103-104. e Ibid., p. 109. 
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King, it is not all suffering that has its root in karma. 
There are eight causes by which suffering arises, by which 
many beings suffer pain. And what are the eight ? Super- 
abundance of wind, and of bile, and of phlegm, the union of 
these humours, variations in temperature, the avoiding of 
dissimilarities, external agency and karma. From each of 
these there are some sufferings that arise and these are the 
eight causes by which many beings suffer pain. And therein 
whosoever maintains that it is karma that injures beings, 
and besides it there is no other reason for pain, his pro- 
position is false .” 1 But at another he conflicts it saying : 
“ It is precisely the effect of karma, which overcomes all 
the rest, and has them under its rule ; and no other influence 
is of any avail to the man in whom karma is working 
out its inevitable end .” 2 But this much, however, is clear 
that samsara, according to Buddha, is a continuous flow, 
without any beginning and end and is unsubstantial, 
dependent on action (karma). And action itself has not 
been described as merely an ethical or moral act done by 
a person ; it is a Law Universal. It requires no foreign 
intervention to produce its phala (effect). It is independent. 
Hence the necessity of a Creator found no place even near 
Buddha. 

Thus apparently the Karma theories of Mahavlra and 
Buddha, with regard to their nature and operation, are 
wonderfully the same. But this similarity, too, is, however, 
in words only. There lies a fundamental difference between 
the both. According to Mahavlra, the karma is a real and 
material thing — the cause of the bondage of an unemancipated 

1 Milinda, iv., 1, 63. 2 Ibid., iy„ 4, 3. 
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soul. But Buddha thought it to be the ethical act of 
a person and an unsubstantial law. Thus it seems quite 
evident that Buddha borrowed this theory from the 
Jainas and used also their technical terms Asrava and 
Samvara, but not in the same literal sense, as found in 
Jainism . 1 

Mahavira, contrary to Buddha, preached the theory of 
Atmavada. He said, “the soul is in combination with matter 
from time immemorial. Though in its pure essence the 
soul is an independent personification of Perfect Knowledge ; 
Perfect Perception, Perfect Power, and Perfect Bliss ; but 
this combination has caused its delusion and impurity, which 
make it transmigrate in many different mundane existences 
from eternity. The souls, thus, involved in transmigration 
suffer a multitude of afflictions. This association with 
matter makes them burn with the unquenchable thirst of 
sense-produced desires and infatuations. They have got 
with them a subtle karmic body of meritorious and de- 
meritorious karmic matter ; in which every moment karmic 
molecules inflow, according to the activities of mind, 
speech and body ; 2 and at the same time, old ones are cast 
off. The karmic matter is inhered in the soul but for a 
time only. As soon as the embodied soul sees the true nature 
of the things and acquires Bheda Vijnana (Discriminating 
Inner Sight), it gives up all attachment to the worldly 
affairs and false delusions and becomes absorbed in self- 
concentration and penances. Thus it gets itself freed from 
the bonds of karma.” The famous Jaina saint Kundakun- 
dacarya asserts it so and says: — 

1 ERE., Vol. VII., p. 472. a Cf. Majjhima-Nilcaya, Vol. I., p. 372. 
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■“The Soul and the Karma-Matter permeate each other, 
through and through. At the proper time they separate ; 
up till that they generate pleasure and pain which are ex- 
perienced' by the souls.” 1 

Hence it is the karma, which causes all activities in the 
cosmic phenemona. 2 What a being soweth, so he reapeth. 

■ And as this embodied being is working together with the rest 
five substances, all conditions of the universe are 
dependent on it. Its operation extends throughout the uni- 
verse and the flow of samsara also, depends on it. Its effect 
•is, also, irresistible. It could not be maintained otherwise 
•even accepting the apparent fruitlessness of karma, seeing 
that a sinful man is prosperous and that an honest man 
suffers untold miseries. The Jaina Thinker has already 
said that “the prosperity of a vicious man and the misery 
of a man devoted to the worship of the Arahat are but respec- 
tively, the effects of good and bad deeds done previously. 

• The vice and the virtue of their present lives will have their 
effects in their next lives. In this way, the law of causality 
is not infringed.” 3 

Really Mahavlra gave an elaborate and scientific discourse 
on the Law of Karma and the same is well-described in the 

1 sffar fnra qmrr ’sufbrr wrawsr vftw i 
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2 The Buddha’s chain of Causation on the contrary gives no idea about the physical 
aspects of the world. It is essentially an explanation of misery, BP., p. 112. 
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Jaina metaphysical books like Gommatsara and Panea- 
stikayasara, etc. The rationality of its operation and nature 
cannot be denied in the least. It is a natural Law of Cause 
and 'Effect. But it should be remembered that the soul 
operates in its own nature and causes its own Bhava or 
state. It is not the direct cause of the modifications in the 
karma. And the “Karma also is the cause of its own state 
or modification, working in and through its own nature.” 1 
Acarya Nemicandra has made their mutual relationship 
quite clear, saying that “from the practical or empirical stand- 
point (vyavahara) the soul is the cause of karma-modifica- 
tions. From the imperfect ontological stand-point (asuddha- 
niscaya-naya), the soul is the cause of its own conscious 
dispositions. According to the purely metaphysical view 
(suddha-niscava-naya), it is the cause of its own pure, 
essential states.” 2 

Thus observation shows that the soul involved in im- 
purity is unable to enjoy its attributes of perfect nature. 
In its impure state the dispositions — attachment, envy, etc., 
arise in it and further cause its bondage. Saint Kundakunda 
points so and says that “Bondage is due to bhava (disposi- 
tions) and the bhava which is attended with lust (rati), 
attachment (raga), repulsion (dvesa), and stupefaction 
(moha).” 3 

So it is clear that what causes the attraction of the 

1 Pan'oastikayasara, 61-62. In < Ishtopadesa , > too, we find that “karma .works: in 
'its own cause ; the soul works for its own good > who is there in the world that will 
not work for his own good when lie has the power to do so.” 31, 
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karmic molecules, which are filled in this universe, are the 
dispositions (bhava), viz., wrong belief (mithyadarsana), 
unrestraint (avirati), recklessness (pramada), intense 
passions (kashaya) and the activity of body, speech and 
mind (yoga ). 1 These dispositions according to good 
and bad actions attract the meritorious or demeritorious 
karmic matter. Consequently there are two kinds of Karma 
— Bhavakarma and Dravyakarma. The dispositions are the 
former and the karmic matter which is attracted is itself 
the Dravyakarma . 2 This inflow of karmic matter is styled 
Asrava and is the third tattva (principle) of the Jainas — 
the first two being Jiva and Ajiva, which constitute six 
dravyas. 

Now the fourth Tattva Bandha, too, naturally arises in 
this rational speculation. It is nothing else than the union 
of attracted karmic matter with the Soul, which will auto- 
matically get combined with it . 3 The duration of this 
combination is for a limited time according to the intensity 
of passions present at the time of inflow. During this period 
of duration the karmic matter produces good or bad effects 
according to its nature, and having borne its proper fruit 
it falls off gradually. 

So far the attraction and operation of Karma is defined 
but the next Tattva announces the motive of getting rid of 
these notorious karmas. For this, it is quite essential that 
the channel through which the karmic inflow is caused 
should be barred. This barring prevention is the Samvara — 

* Tattvartha -Sutrarn, SBJ., Vol. II., p. 155 ; Of. Yoga with Majjhima Nikaya, 
Vol* I., p. 372. 

2 Dravya-Samgraha, 2,29. 3 Tattva t Sutr* p. 157 ff. 
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the fifth Tattva. 1 Control of mind, speech and body with 
their objects, sensual desires and passions, etc., stop the 
further inflow. Hence there remains only the necessity of 
getting rid of those karmas which are in bondage with soul, 
before their maturity. This shedding off is the sixth Tattva, 
Nirjara 2 and it is a kind of artificial and premature fruition 
of karmas. It is achieved by means of giving up desires and 
practising penances, producing pure self-realization and 
concentration thereby. Finally the total freedom from 
the karmas is the summum bonurn the true state of 
the soul. It is moksa — liberation, the last Tattva. 3 
The liberated soul reaching a pure and blissful abode 
(Siddha sila) at the farthest end of the universe remains 
for ever pure and absorbed in its own true and perfect 
nature — All-Knowledge, All-Perception, I n finite Power and 
Infinite Bliss. 4 

The Karma matter wdiich plays such an important part 
is mainly divided into following eight kinds : — 

(1) Jnanavarniya or the knowledge-obscuring karma; 

it suppresses the power of cognition. 

(2) Darsanavarniya or Perception-obscuring karma ; 

it obscures the power of Perception. 

(3) Mohaniya or Deluding karma ; it undoes the right 

faith and right conduct of a soul. 

(4) Antaraya or opposed karma ; it interferes with the 

free functioning of a soul. 

(5) Vedanlya or Affective karma ; the result of it is 

the feeling of either pain or pleasure. 

1 Tattvartha-Sutram, p. 175. s Ibid, 

a ibid,, X. 2. S. B. J. Vol. II, p. 194. 4 Ibid. p. 198. 
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(6) Nama or State-determining karma ; it gives tlie 

soul the various factors of its objective 
individuality— celestial beings, man, animal, 
body, voice, etc. 

(7) Gotra or Family-determining karma ; this brings 

the soul into a high or low family and determines 
its surroundings. 

(8) Avu or Age-determining karma ; it determines 

the span of a soul’s particular life. 

These eight are again sub-divided into different sub- 
classes and there are 148 sub-classes in all. 1 The inflow of 
any particular sub-class will account for the state or con- 
dition of a soul at the time ; even the very bones of an animal’s 
body are determined by a karma, called Asthi-Nama-karma. 
For a full description of these, reader is referred to the afore- 
said Jaina metaphysical books. .. 

Further these embodied souls migrating in this world, 
pass through four grades of life. These are Deva, Manu- 
sya, Triyanca and Naraka and are styled Gatis. 2 The 
Deva-gati is the condition of existence in heavens, where the 
embodied souls enjoy great felicity and pleasure ; though 
they are not quite rid of pain and misery. The second is 
the existence in human life. The lot of human beings is 
both pleasure and pain, but the pain has a great proportion 
with them. The Triyanca-gati embraces all such other 
forms of life as birds, brutes, insects, plants, metals, water, 3 
fire, air, etc. This gati is more full of pain and misery. 

1 Tattvarfcha-Sutram, S. B. J. Vo!. II. pp. 159-169. 2 Ibid. p. 57. 

3 The Buddhist books, viz., Sumahgala-vilasim. p. 168 and Milinda-Panha, IV, 

6, 54, too, make mention of this belief of the Jainas. 
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The last Naraka-gati is the life in hells, where the intolerable 
sufferings pervail all the time. Again these are all divided 
into sub-classes and have birth and death for their charac- 
teristics. The meritorious and demeritorious deeds of a 
soul in any of the above grades do follow it automatically 
in the next incarnation. Thus there is no fear of loosing 
the ‘punya’ acquired in the present life. 

However the inmates of heaven and hell enjoy the full 
spans of their lives, as determined by their Ayukarma. 1 
The bodies of hellish beings though cut into pieces and des- 
troyed under the influence of hell-tortures, yet they 
are not totally destroyed. 2 They continue in the same 
form until their Ayukarma is fully worked out and sheded 
off. Among the Triyancas, there are two kinds of beings ; 
viz., (1) Amanaska — without mind and (2) Samanaska 
— with mind. 3 These, again, into the movables and 
immovables. The souls embodied in the form of water, 
fire, air, earth and vegetable are immovable. They cannot 
move from the objects of their fear and are only one-sensed. 
The movables are birds, brutes, etc. 4 The Manusyas 
are broadly divided into Aryas and Mlecchas. 5 

All the embodied beings have a certain kind of vitality, 
according to their grades of life. This vitality is a form of 
consciousness as manifested through the body of a mundane 

1 Tattva, Siifc. p. 78. 2 Of, Buddhist view expressed in B. 0. Law’s Heaven and 

Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 102. 3 Tatt : Su : S. B. J. Vol. II. p. 62, 'ffif 
Mana (mind) is the faculty of distinguishing right and wrong. It is styled as 
^HT*T objective mind and is in the region of the heart, like an eight petalled- 
flower, made of very fine mind molecules. subjective mind is the “Soul’s 

capacity to make use of the objective mind, 

4 Ibid. 


5 Ibid,, p. 92. 
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soul and is of ten kinds, i.e., tke five senses (touch, taste, 
smell, sight, hearing), three powers of mind, body and 
speech, age and respiration. 1 Thus the embodied souls are 
capable of accumulating the quantity of karma and of 
creating the intensity of passions only in accordance 
with their vitalities. And so there are designed six kinds 
of thought-colours which denote the intensity of passions 
and the worldly natures of karmic influence on the souls, 
known as khata-lesyas. 2 These could not be compared 
with the six Abhijatis, i.e., division of souls according 
to their colours, of Makkhali-Gosala. In Jainism no 
colour has been accepted to have risen in a mundane 
soul. All souls in their true nature are homogeneous 
and of same stuff. Hence it should not be confused with 
the above conception of Ajxvikas. 

Buddha, on the other hand, has described six kinds 
of the existence of individuals. 3 They are the inmates 
of heaven and hell, men and animal, and pretas and 
asuras. The souls in the form of water, fire, wind and 
earth have no place in Buddhism; though life in vegetable 
form seems to have been accepted. 4 But a detailed scienti- 
fic account of any of these is not available. This much we 
know that meritorious and demeritorious deeds done 
through ignorance cause the aggregation of individual in 
these existences to undergo pleasure or pain. 

As to the spheres of situation of these existences, Buddha 
said that this universe consists of innumerable world systems 

1 Tattva : Sut : S. B. J. Vol. II. p. 64. a ibid, p, 57 . 

3 B. C. Law, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 92, 

4 Milinda-Panha. IV, 3, 7* 
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with their earth, sun, moon, heavens and hells. 1 Mahavlra, 
too, maintained that there are innumerable world systems, 
with their earth, sun and moon ; but the hells and heavens 
are the same lor them all ; because according to him, the 
universe, wrapped in with three kinds of air (vapourous, 
gross and thin), is divided into three regions, upper 
(urddhva), middle (madhya), and below (adha), 2 as shown 
in the opposite diagram. The middle region possesses all 
these world systems, while the upper and lower regions are 
heavens and hells respectively. Buddha’s division of Universe 
into three regions (avacaras), worlds (loka) or layers (dhatu), 
being the realms of desire (kama), material form (rupa).and 
that of absence of form (arupa), 3 emboldens us to assume 
the probability of its formation under the influence of Jaina 
tradition. Besides the situation of hells and its description, 
tortures, no total-destruction of its inmates, Vaitarni, 
Simbali tree, etc., and styling it as Duggati and the 
layers of pretas and asuras are described mostly in 
accordance with the Jainas. 4 But, of course, that number 
of them differs in each system. According to Mahavlra, 
they are seven and their regions are called 

1 B. G. Law, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 93. 

2 Tafcfc : Siit : SBJ. Vol. II. p. S3 and Bravya-Samgraha. SBJ. Vol. I. 

3 B. 0, Law, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 93. 

4 Of. Buddhist tradition (Ibid, p. 92) to Jaina one (Tattva : Sut : SBJ. Vol. II. p, 

79 fi). , * 

* Nigoda is that place, which is filled with the infinite number of the Nigoda Jivas. 
The Nigoda Jivas, in the Jaina theory, is that form of life, which is lower and more 
miserable than even that of single -sensed beings. Here even the sense of touch is not 
manifest, and the souls inhabit a part of another’s body. The span of their life is 
very short ; they are said to undergo eighteen births and deaths in one &vasa or 
breath. These Nigoda Jivas supply souls in place of those, who have 
reached Nirvapa. For a full view of them the Jaina books, e. g., the 
Pancastikaya-Sara, etc., should be consulted. 
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(1) Ratnaprabha in hue like jewels and is hot. 

(2) Sarkaraprabha in hue like sugar and is hot. 

(3) Valukaprabha in hue like sand and is hot. 

(4) Pahkaprabka in hue like mire and is hot. 

(5) Dhumaprabha in hue like smoke and is hot only in 

its 2 lacs hell layers and rest is cold. 

(6) Tamakprabha in hue like darkness and is cold. 

(7) Mahatamahprabha, in hue like pitch darkness 

and is cold. In all these there are in different 
numbers 84 lacs huge holes known as Vilas, 
in which hellish beings are born and live. 1 

While Buddha held them broadly-speaking to be eight, 
though he maintained many minor hells besides them as 
well. Perhaps they might have been sub-hells of the 
following eight, in identity with those of Mahavlra’s, as 
described above : — 

“Sanjlva, Kalasutra, Sahghata, Raurava, Makaraurava, 
Tapana, Pratapana and the very deepest, Avici.” In the 
old system of the Northern Buddhists, there are, besides the 
eight hot hells, as many cold hells also. 2 

Thus we see that Buddhist and Jaina conceptions of 
hell have much in common and this might be clue to the 
early belief of Buddha as a Jaina muni. 

Happily the descriptions of the heavenly beings and their 
abodes also differ very slightly in both the systems. Maha- 
vira says that there are four kinds of Devas : BhavanvasI 
(Residential), Vyantara (Peripatetic), Jyotiska (Stellar) 
and Vaimanika (Heavenly). 3 Every class hasten grades: 

1 Tattvartlia-Sutrain. SB«J, Vol. II. pp, 79-81. 

2 B* 0, Law, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 94. 

8 Tattvartha-Butram,.rSBJ. Vol, II. p. 96. 
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Indra, Samanika, Tryastrimsa (minister, priest, etc.), Parisada 
(Courtiers), Atma-Raksaka, Lokapala, Anika (Army), 
Prakirnaka (People), Abhiyogya (that grade of celestial 
beings who form themselves into conveyances) and Kilbhiska 
(the servile grade ). 1 In Buddhist Canon, too, the first kind 
is known as Bhummadevas , 2 second as the Pretas and Asuras 
of Apayas , 3 third as the sun, moon, etc . 4 and the fourth the 
residents of seven abodes of gods in Kamavacaraloka and 
others . 8 The last named are the heavenly beings in true 
sense according to the Jainas. Their vimanas are situated 
just above the mount Meru in couples and are sixteen 
in all . 6 Above these are Graiveyaka, Anudisa, Anuttara 
and Sarvartha-Siddhi heavens . 7 The residents of these 
are males and have no sexual desires. These are called Aha- 
mindras. Buddha’s heavens of Rupaloka had the same 
meaning with him . 8 The Laukantika-devas of the Jainas, 
who have their abode in the Brahmaloka situated in the 
highest part of the fifth heaven and who have elevated their 
souls so high on the Right Path that they shall attain Libera- 
tion (Nirvana) in their very next incarnation of human 
being , 9 seem to be quite identical with the Buddhist gods 
of Brahma-loka, who reach this abode after practising 
a great meditation . 10 But the number of the abodes of 

1 Tattvartha -Sutram, SBJ, Vol. II. p. 97. Buddhists, too, describe a certain kind 

of grades in heavenly beings and they have a separate heaven of the name of Traya- 

striihsa. (Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 14ft’). 

s Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 7. 

8 Ibid p. 93. 4 Ibid. p. 31- 5 Ibid. p. 2. 

« Tatt : But ; SBJ. Vol. II. p. 101. 7 Ibid. p. 102. 

8 B. CL Law, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 90 ft. 

9 Tatt : Sul ; SBJ. Vol I.L p. 104. These are of eight classes : Saraswat, Aditya, 

Valini, Arupa, Gardatoya, Avyabadh tUnd-Ari^a* 

10 Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 2. 

21 
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heavenly beings in Buddhist Canon, however, is not a fixed 
one. We find it even seven, eight, sixteen and seventeen 
as well. 1 Now leaving it, as it may be, we see without any 
doubt that apparently a great resemblance, also, pervails 
between them and those of the Jainas. A full justice to them 
cannot be expected here for the sake of brevity. Still it is 
clear that the Buddhists and the Jainas both agree that 
individuals have birth in heavens in consequence of their 
meritorious deeds done previously ; but the Jainas deny 
the fact that the heavenly beings could attain Nirvana 
from their various abodes. 2 But the meritorious deeds 
even of a soul in lower grades of life will entitle it to 
attain heaven. We are told a frog in its deep devotion to 
Mahavira breathed its last under the feet of King Srenika’s 
elephant and attained Devagati. 3 A similar parable is 
narrated in the Buddhist book, “Visuddhi-Magga.” 4 * It 
is also co-extensive in both the religions that heavenly 
beings suffer pleasure and pain according to their good or 
"bad dispositions ; but those gods, who are in a way free 
from attachment, do not feel any grief, though they are 
conscious of it.® Besides, both agree as to the Devas’ 
having the power of changing their form but the Buddha 
seems to deny the Avadkijnana in them. 6 

Thus the embodied souls suffer pleasure and pain again 
and again through delusion in the above grades of life. The 
adoration of Truth and Self-contemplation shall make them 

1 B. 0. Law, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 34, 

2 Tatt : Sut : SBJ. II, pp. 199-200 

8 Srenika-Oarit. 4 Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective, p. 19. 

6 Ibid. p. 12, and Tattvartha Sutrara, SBJ. II. p. 97. 

8 In Buddhism no such division of jnana is found. 
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acquire the discriminating sight (Bheda-Vijnana). And 
that once acquired, the soul will remain making its progress 
on the Right Path . Truly the Jaina thinker says : — 

“He, who has acquired discrimination between the 
Self and not-Self, through the teaching of the 
perception, by repeated meditation on the nature 
of things, or by direct inner Self-perception, that 
great soul enjoys the happiness appertaining to 
salvation constantly.” 1 

Mahavxra has declared the three-fold Path of Right 
Belief, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, for the release 
of embodied souls from transmigration which path is 
styled as ‘Ratna-traya’ (Three Jewels) Dharma in the Jaina 
Sastras. 2 Right Belief, according to the vyavahara-naya 
(practical view-point, for there are described two points, 
real and practical, of looking at things, the latter being 
an auxiliary cause for the real), 3 is the belief in the 
aforesaid Tattvas. Knowledge of the aforesaid Tattvas is 
the true Practical Knowledge. Due observance of the 
prescribed vows and rules is the Practical Right Conduct. 4 
While these abovementioned three jewels from the real 
view-point are respectively the belief, knowledge and 
attainment of the true and pure nature of soul itself. Real 
Right Conduct is nothing other than Self -absorption. 

Practical Right Conduct is twofold : (1) less rigid for 
householders and (2) strictly austere, the direct cause of 
liberation, to be pursued by ascetics and saints. 5 The 

1 Divine-Discourse, p. 24. 

2 TattYartlia-Sufcrani, SBJ. II. p. 1. 

4 Ibid., p. 40. 


3 Ibid. p. 45. 

5 Ibid, p. 137, 
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householder begins with the acquisition of Right Faith and 
Knowledge and takes to the partial observance of five vows 
of Non-Injury (Ahirhsa), Truthfulness (Satya), Non-Theft 
(Acourya), Chastity (Brahmacarya) and Non- Attachment 
(Aparigraha). 1 Then he gradually improves his observance 
of the vows, step by step, through what are technically known 
as Pratimas, till he also becomes a saint (Sramana). These 
Pratimas are eleven in number and mark the spiritual progress 
made by the soul from time to time and signify the improve- 
ment made in the next step from the preceding one. 2 * These 
constitute various kinds of rules such as Gunavratas (obser- 
vance of making perpetual and daily vow to go to certain 
directions and to certain distances only 8 and avoidance 
of useless talk, act or thought of sinful things), Siksavrata 
(limitation hi the articles of diet and enjoyment for the day, 
worship at fixed times and charity), Samayika (regular 
meditation), Prosada (fasting on the 8th and 14th days of 
lunar fortnight) 4 * * * etc., etc. After completing these Pratimas 
the householder reaches the state of sainthood and then he 
begins the practice of Maha-Vratas. He observes all the 
above vows in full. And we are told that for self-realisation 

1 Tatt : Sut., p. 137. These are also ascribed to Jainas in the Buddhist book, 
Majjhima- Dikaya, Vol. XI, pp. 35-36 

a Ibid. pp. 142-143. 

8 The Buddhist Canon, too, mentions this practice of Jainas, followed by a 
Jaina layman (savaka) at the time of Buddha. See the Anguttara-Nikaya, III, 70, 3. 

4 Frosada is also referred to in the above passage of Anguttara-Nikaya and it runs 

thus : On the Uposatha day they exhort a Savaka thus : “Well, Sir, take off all your 

clothes and declare : I belong to nobody, and nobody belongs to me.” — It agrees 

with the Jaina view on the point, and it means that he becomes quite naked. Of 

course the laymen are enjoined to put off all their garments, and to remain in a 
Pratimayoga ; but during the period of night only. See The Sagara-Dharmamrata . 
1 , 7. p. 421, 
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both saints and laymen, follow their respective six essential 
daily duties. For the saints, they are : — 

“Equanimity, i.e., the condition of mind free from 
worldly love and hatred, penitence for past faults, 
intention not to commit faults in future, praising 
the Holy Person, bowing to the Holy Ones, and 
renunciation of bodily attachment.” 

And for laymen, they are described as follows : — 

“(1) Worship of the Holy Ones — the Conquerors of 
Karmas — by their name and representations and 
by praising their spiritual qualities. The idols 
of Arhats represent the feature of self-contempla- 
tion, thus impressing on the worshipper’s mind 
the pure nature of the Self ; (2) Service to the 
Preceptors and listening to their preachings ; 

(3) Some minor vows for control of mind and 
senses such as : — To-day I shall refrain from going 
to the theatre ; I shall have only two meals during 
the day ; shall not use scents, etc., etc. These are 
small self-denials to strengthen self-control and to 
speed one on to the realisation of self -absorption ; 

(4) Reading Holy books ; (5) Contemplation — i.e., 
twice a day, morning and evening or only once, 
sitting in a lonely place and meditating upon the 
nature of Holy Ones, or one’s own soul, thereby 
acquiring equanimity by renouncing attachment 
and hatred to worldly things during the time 
devoted to contemplation ; (6) Charity — practise 
charity of food, medicine, knowledge and fearless- 
ness. The six daily duties induce pure thought in 
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saints and laymen and enable them to reach Self- 
absorption — a state where real Eight Belief, Right 
Knowledge and Right Conduct are present in one 
interfused condition. It is the path of shedding 
off much karmic dirt and making the soul pure 
and free .” 1 

The progress towards Self-absorption is technically styled 
as Gunasthanas 2 , which are 14 in all. In the 13th stage 
(Gunasthana) the saint destroys those of his four karmas — 
Jnanavarniya, Darsanavarniya, Mohanlya, Antraya — 
which obstruct the true nature of soul and attaining 
Omniscience he becomes an Arahat — Sayogakevall or 
Sakalpaxmatma, i.e., Vibrating Perfect Soul or Living 
God. 3 These are of two kinds, Samanyakeval! and 
Tirthahkara. 4 The Samanyakevalxs effect their own 
salvation and preach and tour in an ordinary manner, 
without any samosarana of 12 sab has (preaching 
hall) while Tirthankaras have the samosarana and from 
there, teach the afflicted people the way to their deliverance 
from the pangs of the world and address the Tirtha, 
or the assembly of the four great groups of people — the monks, 
the nuns, the householders and ladies. 5 Nemicandracarya 
says, “One who is an Arhat, has destroyed the four kinds 
of the Ghati Karma. He is possessed of the four Infinites, 
viz., of Perception, of Knowledge, of Happiness and of Power. 

1 The principles of Jainism, pp. 12-15. 

2 Tattvartha-Sutram, SBJ, Vol. II. p. 194. 

3 Ibid., p. 197. 4 Divinity in Jainism, p. 37. 

5 These householders and ladies are not to be understood as the ordinary followers 
of Mahavlra, rather they are the Vrati-Sravakas, who follow the preparatory stages 
of a layman, and always remain with the Order of Lord — even on his preaching tours. 
King Srenika and many thousand believers in Dkarma were quite separate from them. 
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He is embodied in a glorious body. He is pure.” 1 He is free 
from the eighteen faults, — hunger, thirst, fear, envy, attach- 
ment, delusion, thought, old age, disease, death, sorrow, 
sweating, pride, langour, surprise, birth, sleep and grief. 2 
His body shines like the brilliance of a thousand suns. He 
is free from all desires, utterly pure and absolutely spotless. 
He is the first among the five Great Beings whom the jainas 
worship daily.® 

Now when the visible Lord reaches the 14th stage, He 
becomes Ayogakevall — Non-vibrating Perfect Soul, Perfect 
God. ‘This is attained when there is before the Sayogake- 
vali’s liberation just enough time to speak out the five letters 
H In this stage — a very brief one indeed — the 

vibration of the holy body ceases, and the soul attaining 
peace and bliss becomes one with itself and leaving the body 
is called Siddha’. 4 The Siddha never returns to world, 
but remains absorbed in his own essence for ever. 

The Siddha is an adorable God. Though he has nothing 
to do with the world and its activities, yet he is a source of 
goodness and self-contemplation to the aspirants. The 
Acarya says : — 

“The Siddha has no body which is constituted of the 
eight modes of karma. He sees and knows the 
Loka (the Universe), and the Aloka (the Non- 
Universe) . He is really completely disembodied, 
but (from the practical point of view) he is suppo- 
sed to have a size of his soul (slightly less than his 
last corporeal frame). He stays at the summit of 


1 Dravyasamgraha, 50. 
8 Ibid. 


2 Divinity in Jainism, p. 38. 

4 Tattvarfcha-Sfttram, SBJ. II, p. 197* 
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Lokakasa.” 1 After getting freed from the karmas 
he naturally proceeds into an upward motion, 
in the same manner as a clay-coated gourd, being 
washed off, bobs to the surface. 2 

In this way Mahavlra prescribed the scientific path for 
the release of embodied beings. To sum up, he declared that 
the soul suffers pain and misery in this world, owing to its 
own delusion and folly, under the influence of karmic 
matter, which is assimilated with it since eternity. And 
when it discriminates its own nature and that of not-self , real 
and unreal, it realises the Truth, and starts to tread on the 
threefold Right Path, with such perseverance that at a time 
all misery and pain are left behind and it becomes a perfect 
Master to enjoy the bliss of final Beatitude. Thus the inde- 
pendence of the Soul is quite evident in the system of 
Mahavlra. 3 

Turning to Buddha, we find him declaring that : — 

“All foolish individuals, 0 King, take pleasure in the 
senses and in the objects of sense, find delight in 
them, continue to cleave to them. Hence are they 
carried down by that flood (of human passions), 
they are not set free from birth, old-age and death, 
from grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow and despair — 
they are not set free, I say, from suffering. But the 
wise, 0 King, the disciple of the Noble Ones, 

1 Dravyasamgraha, 51. 2 Tattvartha-Sutram, SBJ. II. p. 198. 

n^ii 

i.e, 4 ‘Because 4 of its internal longing for the attainment of the highest Ideal, 
because of its understanding of that Ideal, and because of its engaging itself in the 
realisation of its Ideal, because of these the soul is its own preceptor.” Divine -Dis- 
course, p. 25. 
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neither takes pleasure in those things, nor finds 
delight in them, nor continues cleaving to them. 
And inasmuch as he does not, in him craving 
ceases, and by the cessation of craving, grasping 
ceases and by the cessation of grasping, becoming 
ceases and when becoming has ceased birth 
ceases and with its cessation old age, death, 
grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow and despair cease 
to exist. Thus the cessation brings about the 
end of all that aggregation of pain. Thus is it 
that cessation is Nirvana.” 1 

Hence Buddha’s highest aim was complete passing 
away and for this very end he preached his norm path 
of renunciation 2 which constituted the eightfold path 
of right views, right aspirations, right speech, right conduct, 
right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness and 
right rapture, that is, mental tranquillity. 3 Thus 
this eightfold path is intended to stop the wheel 
of Life and is prescribed for monks and nuns only. 
In it are included various rules and vows for the Sakyan 
Samanas. The most important Silas, too, find place in it, 
which are somewhat identical with the twelve silas of the 
Jainas (5 Anuvratas, 3 Gunavratas and 4 Siksavratas). The 
eight silas (precepts) of the Buddhist ascetics are (1) 
non-injury, (2) non-stealing, (3) abstinence from impurity 
and unlawful sexual intercourse, (4) truthfulness, (5) abs- 
tinence from intoxicating drinks, (6) not to eat at forbid- 
den time and at night, (7) refraining from dancing, singing, 

i Milmda-Panha, III. 4, 5, SBE. Vol. XXXV. p. 106. 

* Ibid, II. 1, 5, p. 49. 3 B. P. p. 119, 

9 . 9 . 
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and using garlands, scents, ornaments, etc., (8) to sleep on 
mat spread on ground. 1 The first four of these quite agree 
with the first four Anuvratas of the Jainas, but their fifth 
precept is more comprehensive than the corresponding one 
of -the Buddhists. And the rest three, also, appear as an 
abridged shape of the four Siksavratas of the Jainas. This 
agreement is so striking that we cannot doubt, if the Buddha 
have borrowed them from the Jainas, who were already in 
existence at the time of the foundation of Buddhism 2 . It 
is supported by the narration of the formation of Buddhist 
precepts and the rules of Order, as given in the Mahavagga 
and Cula vagga. It is obvious from this that they were 
framed as necessity arose. And such rules as abiding at 
one place during the rainy season (vassa) and the appoint- 
ment of the Uvajhyayas and Acaryas, etc., are clearly stated 
to have been adopted under the influence of the Titthiyas, 
which include the Niganthas (Jainas) too. 3 Besides it is 
notable that the division of ascetics into Uvajhyayas and 
Acaryas, etc., is only traceable in the Order of Niganthas 
(Jaina ascetics) and the observance of vassa rule is a dis- 
tinct feature of them. 4 * * * 8 Hence the Buddhist author here 
apparently had the meaning of Niganthas in using the word 
Titthiyas. Thus it is conceivable that the Buddhists 

1 Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, p. 139. The first five of these are binding bn the 
Buddhist layman too. 

2 Jacobi has made it known in his Introduction to the Jaina Sutras, that 

Mahavira and Buddha, both borrowed these precepts from the Brahmanical 

sources. But it is an open question still, that the Brahmanical cult predates 

Jainism. So far the documentary and all other evidences corroborate the 

existence of Jainism alongside of Brahmanism. (See The Jaina Svet ; Conference 

Herald — Vol. X. pp. 252-253.) 

8 Mahavagga, I. 25, 6 ff. 


4 JS. I. p. 202. 
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borrowed materials from the Jainas in framing the rales and 
precepts of their Order. 

It should, however, be remembered that though the above 
precepts of both the systems bear a resemblance, yet they are 
not so comprehensive in Buddhism as in Jainism and so 
they cannot be compared with the Mahavratas of a Jaina 
muni. Hardly they cope with that much field as is covered 
by the Anuvratas of a lay Jaina. A comparative account 
of them will leave no doubt about it, but owing to the 
scarcity of space at our disposal, we confine ourselves only to 
compare the Ahimsa vow of the both. Apparently it has the 
same meaning with them both, but a Buddhist Samana, 
even observing it, will not hesitate to take meat and fish 
if offered to him . 1 A Jaina layman, on the contrary, will 
not touch them, though he observes this Ahimsa vow in a less 
rigid manner than a Jaina muni . 2 This also bears out 
the credibility of the view expressed above for we 
know that Buddha aimed at making his “Norm” less 
rigid than that of the Niganthas. Thus Buddha’s moral 
code is viewed in short. 

The aspirant, who acquires faith in Buddha, Dhamma, 
and Sahgha (particularly in Buddha) and shakes off his de- 
lusion of egoity, he gains inner-sight and becomes an Arahat, 
as is apparent from the facts of first converts of Buddha . 3 
And having become an Arahat, he continues his pursuit of the 
eightfold path. Rhys Davids assures us that “the victory 
to be gained by the destruction of ignorance (of Individuality) 
is, in Grotama’s view, a victory which can be gained and 

1 Mahavagga, VI, 31, 11 and 14 ; VI, 23, 2 ; VI, 25, 2. 

2 The Householder’s Dharaia, pp. 25-26. 


3 BP., p. ,122. 
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enjoyed in this life, and in this life only. This is what is meant 
by the Buddhist ideal of Arahatship — the life of a man made 
perfect by insight, the life of a man who has travelled along 
the “Noble eightfold path” and broken all the “fetters” 
and carried out in its entirety, the Buddhist system of self- 
culture and self-control .” 1 

Now when the aspirant has fully mastered the noble 
eightfold path and has elevated himself in meditation, 
etc., Buddha said, to him appears the light of the best of 
Aryan knowledge. This is the Nirvana of Buddha and is 
attained before the bodily death of sage. It brings with it 
happiness of the highest order . 2 But Buddha is silent about 
the state after it. If ever he breaks his silence on the 
point it is not definite — sometime quite nihilism and on others 
something real ; but the former holds the foremost ground, 
as we have seen in the aforementioned quotation from an 
orthodox Buddhist book. 

Apparently the Arahatship and the Nirvana of Buddha 
are identical with Kshayika-Samyaktva and Arahatship of 
the Jainas respectively but in an outward shape only. The 
Arahat of the Buddhists has not the same identity as the 
Arahat of the Jainas. Rather it is comparable with the 
Nirvana of the Buddhists, which seems to coincide outwardly 
with the Jaina description of the Say ogake vail 3 , though 
there also lies a great difference between them,. Therefore 
it is certain that the Arahatship is the highest aim of and 

1 Buddhism : Its History and Literature, p. 163. 2 BP. p. 61, 

3 Cf : Buddha’s assertion : “He who has overcome doubt, is without pain, delights 

in Nibbana, is free from greed, a leader of the world of men and gods, such a person 
Buddhas call, a maggajina (that is, victorious by the way)” — Sutta Nipata, SBE. 
Vol. XII. p. 16. 
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most revered by a Jain aspirant ; while the Buddhahood 
is the same for a Buddhist follower. In Buddhism Arahat- 
ship has not the same place and meaning as in Jainism. 

In this manner we have attempted to get a glimpse of the 
respective lives and teachings of Buddha and Mahavlra, and 
we find that a wide gulf of dissimilarities divides them to a 
great distance from each other. Mahavira’s life is a model 
of perfect and ideal man and his teachings are more sys- 
tematic and rational, appealing to the heart and intellect 
alike. Buddha’s life is, however, of that of a healer and 
reformer of mankind only and his teachings have no foremost 
value with his votaries . 1 But a great noteworthy thing 
is that though Buddha aimed at bringing into his fold all the 
different sects and creeds and constituted his systems after 
taking something from, and resembling to a degree, all the 
prominent schools of thought of the time, and even paid 
no heed to its validity , 2 but still it gave, not . the true 
healing.balm to the suffering humanity and a principle of 
adversity in diversity. Yet it should not be oversighted 
that Buddha had a very clear perception of the misery 
of unemancipated life, of which he drew in words a most 
faithful picture. 

Mahavlra aimed at defining the very nature of things and 
a true path for the emancipation of all living beings of any 
grade quite in a scientific way. And as such his principle of 

1 BP. , pp. 14-15 

2 This is the obvious reason that a great change took place afterwards in Buddhism. 
Rhys Davids remarks that “the soul theory step by step gained again the upperhand. 
The caste system was gradually built up into a completely organised system. The 
social supremacy of the Brahmans by birth became accepted as an incontrovertible 
fact. And the inflood of popular superstition....” (The Dialogues of the Buddha. 
SBB. p, 142). 
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Syadvada was quite peculiar to Tim and was a very successful 
attempt to explain the exact reality of an object. The 
universe being itself a complex of innumerable elements and 
aspects and our knowledge being imperfect, we cannot grasp 
the whole of it from our limited standpoints. Hence ours 
are the only partial side-views and could not be relied upon. 
Therefore Jain thinker has propagated the seven modes of 
speech, viz., “from some point of view a substance is, is 
not, is and is not, is unpredicable, and again is and is 
unpredicable, is not and is unpredicable, is and is not and 
is unpredicable.” 1 These seven modes of speech describe 
the relations between a substance and its conditions 
according to their various aspects. 

Eor a full description of this important principle of 
Jainism a study of Apta-mimamsa. Syadvadamanjari and 
Saptabhangitaringinl is necessary. Thus it is an omniscient 
teacher who attributes to the substance impartially. 
Hence the necessity of Syadvada is quite obvious. But the 
Nyaya of Buddha contains no such thing. And owing to the 
lack of this very important principle, the Buddhist idea of 
entire impermanence could be styled only one-sided, as we 
have already pointed above. However here again viewing it 
comparatively, we find Buddhists saying that there is every- 
thing impermanent in this world ; and he exhorts : — 

“Look upon the world as a bubble, look upon it as a 
mirage ; the king of death does not see him, who thus looks 
down upon the world.”— (Dhammapada, xiii, 170). 

Further it is said emphatically : — 

“All created things perish, he who knows and sees this 


1 Tattvartha Sufcram* SBJ. II. 16. 
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becomes passive in pain ; this is the way to purity.” — 
(Ibid, xx, 277). 

But in the system of Syadvada no such thing could be 
found. Mahavira rightly warned his disciple that : — 

“He should not believe that (this world) is without 
beginning, or without end, eternal or not eternal, according 
to the argumentation (of heretics).” — (JS. Pt. II. p 405). 

All such questions, He declared, must be decided with the 
help of the Syadvada, “which in an admirable way removes 
all difficulties, e. g., the world is eternal as far as that part 
is concerned which is the substratum of the idea (samanya) 
‘world’ ; it is not eternal as far as its everchanging state is 
meant.” (Ibid. f. n.). Hence the substance is defined 
as “Sada-dravya-laksanam. 29. Utpada-vyaya-dhrouvya- 
yuktam sat 30-5 Tattvartha-Sutra”. It means that 
the substance is that which is eternal ; and the 
eternal is that in which are found the conditions 
of birth, decay and duration at every moment. The 
Jaina Canons give a full explanations to these views 
and so they should be studied for a thorough elucidation. 
Herein a full justice cannot be done to them. It is 
enough to point out that in the teachings of Mahavira 
things are viewed and explained in all their aspects, which 
is quite necessary and natural in a scientific treatment of the 
things. In the similar way the position of Self is defined. 
In this system of Syadvada no such teaching finds place 
solely from a single view-point, as Buddha taught : — 

“Look upon the world as void, 0 Mogharagan, being 
always thoughtful having destroyed the view of oneself 
(as really existing), so one may overcome death ; the 
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king of death will not see him, who thus regards the World.” 
— (Sutta-Nipata, Vol. X. p. 208). 

Quite in reverse to this Mahavlra taught that:— 

“the Self is ever One, Eternal, Pure, and All-knowing 
in its essence. The rest are all outside the Self, non-eternal 
and brought about as results of action.” — (Saint Amitgati’s 
Samayika. 20). 

Hence, “the Self encased in the body undergoes various 
sorts of sufferings, because of this connection ; therefore those 
who desire Deliverance of their Selves should avoid this cor- 
poreal contact either through mind or speech or action.” 
— (Ibid. 28). 

Thus the Self though unperishing and eternal, yet 
passes away on death, owing to its association with the 
karmas, into some other form of life and continues to suffer 
pain and misery until its emancipation. Now no such 
assertion is found in Buddhism. So rightly the Jaina saint 
Mallisena praised Mahavlra : — 

“^t^q^qftq^wqra w qt wfw. I 

srcn * ftaraftptafreai q^cn^'T ii” 

i. e., “Showing how the same thing may be viewed equally 
from innumerable standpoints, your position is not partial 
like that of those who are rancorous of each other, because 
their position happens to be opposed.” 

Now Syadvada, if rightly applied to life, stands firmly 
for religious tolerance, too, along with the intellectual impar- 
tiality. And it is not curious that after the preaching of 
Mahavlra, most of the prevailing creeds disappeared. Thus 
we reach to the end of our treatise. 
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SBB. — Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 
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SBE.— Sacred Books of the East. 

ERE. — Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE QUEST OF THE HISTORIC SAKYA-MUNI 

After nearly a century of Western scholarship the quest 
of the historic Sakyamuni still goes on, and controversy is 
vigorous. Of no historic figure are so many divergent views 
held and defended. Nor is Eastern thought less at variance. 
Buddhists themselves hold many different views about their 
Master. “The diamond-throne of the original enlighten- 
ment”, saysOkakura Kakuzo, “is now hard indeed to discover, 
surrounded as it is by the labyrinths of gigantic pillars and 
elaborate porticoes which successive architects have erected, 
as each added his portion to the edifice of faith .” 1 That 
is true as well as beautiful.And it is not only because of the 
elaboration of Buddhism by later sects that it is hard to 
find the Founder : it is because those who claim to be nearest 
to him are themselves widely divided in their attitude towards 
him. Not only is there the wide gulf between the so-called 
“Mahayana” and “Hinayana,” : between Sanskrit and 
Pali versions : in the Pali. Canon itself there are several stages 
of Buddhology which await critical evaluation ; and until 
we have some clear evidence as to what was central hi the 
Founder’s person and mission the whole question remains 
in confusion. Was the house of Buddhism a “House of 
Faith” ? To Mrs. Rhys Davids and to many a modern 
Neo-Buddhist it was a house of scientific thought ; and the 
Buddha is revealed sitting upon a diamond-throne of dialectic. 
“Surely a notable milestone in the history of human ideas,” 


i The Ideals of the Kast, p. t>0. . 
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says Mrs. Rhys Davids (in commenting upon the Buddhist 
formula of causation ‘that being present this becomes ; 
that being absent this does not become,’) “That a man 
reckoned for ages by thousands as the Light not of Asia only 
but of the world, and the Saviour from sin and misery, should 
call this little formula his Norm or Gospel, or at least one 
aspect of that Gospel.” 1 This view, which clearly is only 
one phase of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ interpretation, has been 
lately attacked by Dr. Berriedale Keith who maintains 
that “given the psychological conditions of the time, it would 
have been a. miracle had the Buddha been capable of the 

rationalism imputed to him It was the age of the 

growth of the great gods Siva and Visnu in their various 
forms, and Buddha’s success was due to the fact that he 
either had claims to divinity or his followers attributed it 
to him, and won general acceptance for the view. It is con- 
ceivable that divinity was thrust upon him against his will, 
but every ground of probability supports the plain evidence of 
the texts that he himself had claims which necessarily conferred 
upon him a place as high as the rank of the greatest of gods.” 2 
These two positions may be said to express the extremes of 
Western scholarship in its attempt to discover the historic 
Sakyamuni. For one he is Rationalist, for the other Deity. 
The one emphasises reason as essential to his disciples, the 
other faith. 

These views are not new, but they are here more em- 
phatically stated than has been usual, and the issue is joined. 
It is long since Kern insisted that Buddhism “is professedly 

1 Buddhism, p. 89. 

2 Buddhist Philosophy, p. 29, 
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no rationalistic system but a super-human law founded upon 
the decree of an omniscient and infallible Master .” 1 And 
. recently L. de la Vallee Poussin has argued that “Buddhism, 
which does appeahto reason and which will later reason freely, 
places intuition, Jnana, above all. It is in ecstasy that one 
sees things truly .” 2 “Buddhism,” says Dr. Sten Konow, “is 
essentially a Jnana-marga.” 

The confusion of thought in which Western scholarship 
finds itself may be partly explained by the misinterpretation 
of Jnana, and partly by the statement of Hermann Oldenberg, 
who said nearly fifty years ago : “The Indian mind was wanting 
in that simplicity which can believe without knowing, as 
well as in that bold clearness which seeks to know without 
believing, and therefore the Indian had to frame a doctrine, 
a religion and a philosophy combined, and therefore perhaps, 
if it must be said, neither the one nor the other, Buddhism .” 3 

Buddhism is, in fact, a Middle Path in this as in every- 
thing else. Not only is it a Middle Path between the way 
of the world and 'the way of the ascetic, it is also a Middle 
. Path between the way of the rationalist and the way of the 
man of faith; and in placing the emphasis most truly we 
shall probably do well to follow the clue given us by Senart — 

. a view held by Sankara and familiar to Indian thought — that 
Sakyamuni was essentially a Yogi, an early Mystic who 
because he himself had realised the ineffable experience of the 
conquest of Tanha, spoke with authority to the conscience 
and heart of man ; and because he was also a thinker, 
seeking to explain this great experience and an ethical teacher 

1 Indian Buddhism, p. 50. 

2 Nirvana, p. 15. 

2 Buddha, E.T. p. 6. 
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seeking to reform men, explained it as the cessation of Tanha, 
and went on to the further interpretation that it means also 
Bhava-Nirodha, or escape from Samsara. Himself more in- 
terested in the experience of Nirvana than in the explanation, 
he was yet an Indian teacher seeking to lead others to Molcsa. 
If they were to share his great experience he had necessarily 
to use the categories of Indian thought, and to set forth 
Nirvana as freedom from Sarhsara. What is central there 
is Jnana, intuition, mystical experience of Truth : and 
Sakyamuni is the great Yogi. 

Many Western writers have trembled on the verge of this 
interpretation. Most of them have fallen back upon the 
conclusion that here was an early Socrates, or an early Hume. 
There is truth in these positions ; what makes them false 
is that inveterate tendency of the “either or”. With one 
recent Indian statement, that of Dr. B. Barua, that Buddha 
was essentially a philosopher, some may be found to agree ; 
but Dr. Barua 1 himself goes on to quote that very vital 
passage in which the Teacher says “There are things pro- 
found, hard to realise, hard to understand, yet tranquilising, 
sweet, not to be grasped by logical reason, subtle, intelli- 
gible only by the wise. It is for these things that the Buddha 
must be rightly praised. “'Here then is a key passage : 
it is not for his morality or moral teaching, not for his use 
of logical reason, not for his philosophical achievements 
that the Founder is to be praised, it is for that apprehension 
of mystical truth which is the Buddhist equivalent of the 
Neti, neti of the Upanishads, an expression “ from which 
words turn back” — and which later Buddhists of the Maha- 

1 Prolegomena to A History of Buddhist Philosophy, quoting j Dialogues of the 
BiMha, Hi 33-36. 
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yana recognizing it as the essence of Buddhism — call Sunyata 
the Void, the Ineffable. It is the language of all Mystics 
from Sakyamuni to Eckhart. 

It is in other words as a Yog! who grasps things by intui- 
tion that Sakyamuni claims originality ; and yet if we are to 
accept the passage in Majjhima Nikdya, 11,19, as early and 
authentic he calls himself a Vibhajjavadin, that is an Analyst, 
rather than an Ekamsavadin or Synthetist. This also may 
be true. For the Mvstic may also have in him something 
of the rationalist ; and if he is to communicate his experience 
he must seek at any rate to make it intelligible to others. 
The age was not as Dr. Keith allows himself to argue “a 
barbarous age”, it was one of mystical seers like those of 
the Upani shads, and of a vigorous dialectic like that of the 
sixty-two schools mentioned in Buddhist texts. The Indian 
Benaissance was at its height. Some, at any rate, of these 
were philosophers, and some were rationalists. Dr. Keith 
is the last scholar to ignore such rationalism as that of the 
Samkhva. Senart’s view that Sakyamuni was an early 
Yog! has long been before us : in 1889 he said emphatically 
■'Buddhism is not a philosophic sect : it is a system of Yoga.” 1 
And in 1900 he worked out this view, 2 and showed that we 
have in the four Dhyanas of Buddhism (a central doctrine 
and practice common to Northern and Southern Buddhism, 
and therefore very old) an even older Indian practice, which 
is of the essence of Yoga. The famous Buddhist practice 
of Brahma-Yihara carries in its very name the proof of its 
origin, and Patanjali in his Yoga-Sntras uses the very words 

1 Rerae des Deux Monies. 

2 See Botiddhisme ct Yoga. Revue d y Histoire des Religions, 1900, volume II, 
p* 345. 
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of the Pali texts a proof that he looked upon these practices 
of Mettam-Benevolence, Karuna-Compassion, Mudita-Sym- 
pathy, and Upekha-Balance or Detachment, as common 
property, not distinctively Buddhist, but belonging to Yoga 
as such. 

- The four stages, again, by which the Buddha analyses 
the disease of the world, and lays down the essential treatment 
known as the “Four Noble Truths” of Buddhism, are the 
old stages of medical diagnosis which we find coming up 
again in the Yoga Sutras ; and as the technique of meditation 
leading to ecstasy is the same, so are the powers of Iddhi to 
which they lead, remembrances of past lives, power to pass 
through space, and so on. 

Much might be said on this subject ; but here it may suffice 
to note that in the great works of art of the Andhra and Gupta 
periods exemplified in the solitary Buddha in. the jungles 
of Anuradhapura and in the even more deserted Dear Park 
at Sarnath, the artists have left to us the clear proof thatj 
they thought of him as a Yogi, seated with eyes closed, re- 1 
gulating his breath, with head and trunk in one line, and \ 
with hands folded in meditation. Here in fact is Samadhi, 
which is the crown and goal of the Eight-fold Noble Path. 
This Path, though it begins with right views, is in fact a Path 
for the Mystic, and ends in right ecstasy. It is in fact a 
rational Mysticism. 

And as these old masterpieces of Buddhist art may 
be looked upon as strong rocks amidst the shifting sands of 
the Texts and the surging waves of the Schools, so when 
we look at the modern practice of the Buddhist Monk, whether 
in Ceylon with its strange- meditation upon skeletons, or in 
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some Zen tenaple in Japan, or in the Chan meditation-school of 
China and Korea, we find that the living heart of Buddhism, 
amidst much that is dead and corrupt, is this practice. 
It is this and this alone which keeps alive the old faith which, 
because it is essentially Yoga, is able to attach to itself almost 
any outward observance. Yoga is in fact, as Poussin has 
said, a technique “in itself strange to all morals as to all 
religions and philosophic theory, but from this technique 
there can be separated out, and to it there can be added, 
morals, theology and devotion .” 1 

At the core then of early Buddhism was the Solitary, 
the great Seer, the Yogi Sakyamuni, surrounded by a small 
group of others who had caught his spirit, and entered into 
some of these difficult practices. At the circumference 
were all sorts of lay-people, to whom he could not communi- 
cate even an idea of such things. For them he had a different 
teaching, a different technique and to them he offered 
a different goal. “Whatsoever householder desires to be 
reborn in a heaven let him attach himself to me with faith 
and devotion,” says the Majjhima NiJcaya, “but what- 
soever monk would realise Nirvana let him tread the noble 
Eight-fold Path” ; for the way of the Mystic is a difficult 
and elusive way, open only to those who have the original 
spiritual genius to tread it, and who are prepared to give 
their whole time and attention to its pursuit. The layman 
may attain Nirvana ; it is very unlikely that he will ever 
attempt it. That his interpretatio|ffof this profound ex- 
perience of Nirvapa is what it is, is due to the fact that Sakya- 
muni was an Indian of the Sixth Century before Christ, and 


1 Nirv&Wi p* 12, 
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could only explain it in terms of current thought ; that he 
was a great original thinker is evidenced by the ‘fact that 
he had the courage to interpret it ethically rather than 
metaphysically, and to urge upon men that what mattered 
was the moral emancipation rather than the monistic inter- 
pretation. And even to the laity like Sigalo, whom we 
find worshipping the gods of the four quarters, he insists 
that the true worship of the gods is righteous living ; to honour 
Mother and Father, to treat one’s household aright, this is 
to pay respect to the gods. To the specialist to meditate 
upon the great virtues or graces of Kindness, Compassion 
and Sympathy, this is the true Mysticism ; and it will lead on 
to that Upekha, or Yoga, which is Balance, Harmony and 
Poise. The world is out of joint because men are following 
false views, and obsessed with false pursuits. This is the 
meaning of Dukkham, and over against it Sakyamuni holds 
out the alluring vision of that Yoga — Calm, Santi, Peace, 
which he has himself experienced. This and this alone is \ 
Sukkham— Joy, Harmony. From the ordinary Yogi this / 
great one differed in that his experience was profound 
and ethical— and that he established the practice on a rational \ 
basis. From the seers of the Upanishads he differed ] 
in bringing into daily life some of the glamour of the Ineffable * 
and in insisting more strongly that the way of salvation is 
a Way of Purity. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SOME ANCIENT INDIAN KINGS 

An attempt has been made here to give a brief but 
interesting account of the life and career of some kings of 
Ancient India. The materials gleaned from Pali books 
throw a flood of new light on the social, religious and political 
aspects of the period in which these kings lived and worked. 

BIMBISARA. 

(Bimbisara, 1 according to the Sumahgalavilasini, a com- 
mentary on the Digha Nikaya, was so named because his 
appearance was like that of gold (bimbi-golden). He was also 
called Seniva because he had a large army (Mahatiya Senava 
Samannagata). The Mahavamsa 2 states that Bimbisara was 
anointed king by his own father when he was only 15 years 
okL) A mention is made of Bhativa as the name of the father 
(Dlpavamsa, 3 , 52 ) who was defeated by Brahmadatta, king of 
Ahga. But this defeat was, later on, avenged by Bimbisara. 
The -Mahavagga (S. B. E. s XVII, p. 1) offers a reasonable 
evidence to prove that the kingdom of Ahga came under 
Bimbisara’s sway. The Sonadanda Suttanta of the Digha 
Nikaya while mentioning the bestowal of Canipa, the capital of 
Ahga, as a royal fief on the Brahmana Sonadanda, indubitably 
proves that Ahga was annexed by Bimbisara. The annexation 
of Ahga was indeed a turning point in the history of Magadha. 
It marked “the first step taken by the kingdom of Magadha in 

1 The Tibetan Bulva says that Bimbisara was so called because he was the son „f 
Bimbi, Queen of King Mahapadma of Rajagrhn (Roekhill, Life of (lie Buddha p IG) 

2 Geiger’s Translation, p. 12. " 1 ' 
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its advance to greatne ss and the position of supremacy which 
it attained in the following century, so that Bimbisara may be 
regarded as the real founder of Magadhan imperial power.” 1 
The Mahavagga of the Yinaya Pitaka (II. p. i) tells us that 
Bimbisara was the lord of 80,000 townships, the overseers of 
which used to meet in an assembly held by the king. Bimbi- 
sara strengthened his position by matrimonial alliances with 
the two neighbouring States, viz., Videha and Vaisall. He 
took one consort from the royal family of Kosala and another 
from the influential Licchavi clan at Vaisall.'- A third queen 
of Bimbisara as mentioned in the Therlgatha commentary 
(p. 131), was Khema, daughter of the king of Madda in the 
Punjab. The Mahavagga says that Bimbisara had 500 
wives (VIII. i. 15). The Jatakas 3 tell us that Bimbisara 
married Mahakosala’s daughter, KosaladevI who was given 
by her father a village of Kail yielding a revenue of a hundred 
thousand for perfumeries used in baths. Thus it is reasonable 
to hold that these diplomatic marriage relations were of great 
political importance for the history of Magadha. They 
paved the way for the expansion of Magadha and enabled 
Bimbisara to add a part of Kasi to his dominions. 

Seniya Bimbisara was a righteous man and righteous king 
(Dhammika dhammaraja, Dlglia Nikaya, I, p. 86). He was 
benign to priests and laymen, to town-folk and country-folk 
alike (Ibid, II. p. 202). He had the rare power of under- 
standing the character of men by their voice. Once the king 

* V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th. Ed., p. 33. 

- For a detailed critical account of Bimbisara’s marriage with a Licchavi girl and 
the parentage of the mother of Ajatasatru, see my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient 
India,” Oh. I, § VI, pp. 106*107 & Ch. Ill, p. 136, 
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heard the voice of an ill-clad man named Kumbhaghosaka who 
earned his livelihood by working for hire and remarked that 
he must be a rich man. But the royal servants ascertained 
from the man that he was poor. Whenever the king saw the 
man, he remarked that the man was wealthy but the royal 
servants learnt from the man himself that he was poor. One 
day a maid-servant told the king that she would find out the 
mystery. Accordingly with her daughter she went to 
Kumbhaghosaka’s house and by employing tricks she succeed- 
ed in causing Kumbhaghosaka to part with a few pieces of the 
buried treasure which ultimately came to the hand of the king. 
Bimbisara summoned Kumbhaghosaka and caused him to tell 
the king that he had 40 crores of wealth which his father had 
kept buried underground. The long then had this buried 
treasure brought to his royal court by carts and bestowed high 
honour upon Kumbhaghosaka. The king appointed him to 
the post of treasurer and gave his daughter in marriage to 
Kumbhaghosaka (Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. I., p. 232 
foil). 

GAUTAMA BUDDHA AND BIMBISARA. 

The account of Bimbisara’s conversion, as given in the 
commentary on the Tirokudda-Suttam in the Khuddakapatha, 
reveals the fact that Buddhism conveys the idea of salvation 
from preta life bv the giving of offerings to bhikkhus. This 
Buddhist idea brought about a change which was injurious 
to the brahmins inasmuch as people began to make offerings 
to the bhikkhus and the brahmins could no longer get their 
dues which they used to enjoy until Hinduism was partly 
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overshadowed by Buddhism . 1 We read in the Paramattha- 
jotika on the Khuddakapatha that certain pretas finding their 
confreres to attain salvation from the spirit life due to the 
offering of gifts to bhikkhus by their relatives, appeared 
before Kassapa Buddha and enquired when they would 
be relieved of the preta life. Kassapa Buddha prophesied 
that they would be released of the preta life on the offering 
of gift for their sake to the bhikkhus by one of their relatives 
who would be reigning in the time of Gautama Buddha 
as a king named Bimbisara. These pretas awaited the advent 
of Gautama Buddha. In course of time Gautama Buddha 
came of the noble Sakya family. In his youth, he renounced 
the world and turning from door tojloor he gradually came to 
Rajagrha and one day on his begging round in the city he 
was seen by certain royal officers who informed the king of 
the arrival of an ascetic of charming deportment. The king 
sent for the ascetic who declined to come to the king. There- 
upon the king himself came to the ascetic, was pleased to 
see his deportment and having learnt that he was a prince of 
the noble Sakya family and son of Suddhodana, his father’s 
friend, he tried to induce him to give up the ascetic life and to 
accept half of his kingdom. Gautama refused the offer and 
told the king that he had renounced all for the sake of attain- 
ing Supreme Enlightenment. The king then had the promise 
from Gautama that the latter would see the king just after his 
attainment of bodhi. A few years after Gautama attained 
Sambodhi and about six months after his attainment of 

1 The Petavatthu and its commentary also furnish us with an account of the spread 
of Buddhism and its influence over Brahmanism in the time of the Buddha. Brahmins 
began to give offerings to the bhikkhus for the sake of their dead relatives in the expecta- 
tion of enabling them to obtain freedom from the spirit life. 
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Buddhahood he entered Raj agrha. The king being informed 
of the arrival of Gautama Buddha left the palace with 1,20.000 
Brahman householders to receive the Buddha. The Buddha 
delivered a sermon. King Bimbisara and the Brahmins 
listened to the Buddha’s teachings and then and there they 
attained the first stage of sanctification. The king invited 
the Buddha to take food in the palace the following day and 
came back to the palace and made every arrangement for 
delicious food and drink. The next morning the king informed 
the Buddha that everything was ready for him. The Buddha 
and his disciples came to the palace and were offered delicious 
food and drink by the king himself. Meanwhile the pretas in 
accordance with the prophecy of Kassapa Buddha, came to 
the spot (where the Buddha with his disciples was being fed) 
in the expectation that the offerings by the king would be 
given for their sake ; but the king in his anxiety to select a 
suitable place for the Buddha and his disciples forgot to 
mention “Iclam vo natinarii hotu. sukhita hontn natayo” 
(Let the merit of this offering be beneficial to my deceased 
relatives and let them be happy). The pretas were disappoint- 
ed and made a troublesome sound round the palace at night. 
The king was frightened and the following morning he came to 
the Buddha who told him that he should not be afraid and 
that the sound was caused by his deceased relatives who were 
disappointed for not having received the merit of the royal 
offerings which, they were told by Kassapa Buddha, would 
relieve them of their preta life. The Buddha advised the king 
to make another offering for their deceased relatives. The 
king did so. The pretas were relieved of their preta life and 
received heavenly enjoyments. Thereafter the king selected 
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Veluvana pleasure garden as the most suitable residence for 
the Buddha and the bhikkhus. He offered the Veluvana 
to the Buddha who accepted it. (Commentary on the Tiro- 
kudda Suttam of the Khuddakapatha). (Bimbisara had a 
deep regard for the Buddha who was five years older than the 
kingdj Along with his children, wives, people and courtiers, 
he put his faith in the Samana Gautama (“Samanam khalu 
bho Gotamam raja Magadho Seniyo Bimbisaro saputto 
sablrariyo sapariso samaccopanehi saranam gato : ’ 2 ). (He 
became a stern adherent of the Buddhist faith and staunch 
follower of the Buddha^) Once the Buddha while staying 
at Rajagaha intended to visit Vaisali. The king caused the 
ground from Rajagaha to the Ganges, a distance of five 
leagues, to be made smooth and a rest house to be constructed 
at the end of each league. He caused flowers of the five 
colours to be spread knee-deep, and flags and banners and 
standards to be set up, he caused two white parasols, a lower 
and a higher to be held over the head of the Exalted One ; 
likewise he caused a white parasol to be held over the head 
of each monk. Along with his retinue he honoured the 
Teacher with flowers and perfumes and lodged him for one 
night in each rest house, giving rich offerings to him. In 
five days he conducted the Blessed One to the bank of the 
Ganges and got the Buddha boarded on a boat well adorned 
(Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, p. 439). 

igimbisara had many sons of whom we get the names of 
five in literature, namely, Kunlka Ajatasattu, Abhaya, 3 

1 DIpavamsa, III., verse 59. 2 Digha Nik ay a, 1., p. 116* 

3 For an account of the birth of Abhaya, son of Bimbisara by a Licehavi woman, 
vide my work, “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, Gh. I, § VI. pp. 108, 110. 
The son of Bimbisara by Ambapali, a courtesan of Vaisali, is called Vimala-Kondafula 
in Pali literature and not Abhaya. 
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Vimala-Kondanna, 1 Velialla and Silavat, 2 but he was not at 
all happy in his old age. He passed his last days hi deep 
misery. He was so very unlucky that he had to lose his life 
at the hand of his son Ajatasattu begotten on the Kosalan 
princess./* He had, we are assured by some of the Buddhist 
writers, a premonition that his end would be brought about 
by his own son, but out of affection he could not take any 
step to avert this evil. Buddhaghosa in his commentary 
on the Diglia Nikaya has conjured up a myth to explain the 
conduct of the parricidal prince. He avers that Ajatasattu 
was even before his birth an enemy of his father, King 
Bimbisara. The circumstances that preceded Ajatasattu’s 
birth and augured the impending evil, were appalling. When 
the would-be parricide was in his mother’s womb, the queen, 
it is said, felt a craving for sipping blood from the right arm 
of the king. She, however, dared not speak out her inhuman 
desire. Worried by this, she looked pale and emaciated. 
The king asked her the cause of her getting weak. At last 
she spoke out and the king then sent for his surgeon who 
drew blood out of his right arm for the queen. The blood 
was diluted with water and the queen was asked to drink up 
the horrible potion. The soothsayers, however, warned 
that the child would be an enemy to the king and would 
kill him in consequence of the queen’s drinking the king’s 
blood. The queen horrified at the prospect, tried to effect 
miscarriage but she was prevented by the king who urged 
that such a sinful act would be abhorred by the people 
of JambudJpa ; in fact voluntary abortion was against all 

1 Psalms of the Sisters, p. 120 ; Psalms of the Brethren, p. 65. 

2 Psalms of the Brdethren, 269. 
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national tradition of India. The queen again, it is said, 
thought of destroying the child at the time of delivery. 
The attendants took away the child as soon as it 
was born. When the child had grown up, he was 
presented before the queen whose maternal affection towards 
the lad got the upperhand and she could no longer think of 
killing the lad. In due course the king made him his vicere- 
gent. Not long days passed when the prophecy of the sooth- 
sayers was fulfilled. Ajatasatru deposed his father and kept 
him confined in a room which was very hot and full of smoke 
and none else was, allowed to enter into that room except 
Ajatasatru’s mother who used to take some food for the 
unfortunate king but she was afterwards prevented from 
doing so. In spite of this she used to bring food for Bimbisara 
concealing it in several parts of her body but she was found 
out and was ordered not to enter the room with any kind 
of food. Thenceforth she used to enter the king’s apart- 
ment with her body besmeared with a mixture of honey, 
butter, ghee, and oil. Bimbisara got some sustenance by 
licking her body. This too was detected by the ever vigilant 
Ajatasatru and she was forbidden to enter the room and asked 
to see the king from outside. The queen now reminded 
Bimbisara that it was she who had requested him to kill 
Ajatasatru while in the womb. She further told him that it 
was the last occasion on which she would be permitted to meet 
him and she begged his pardon and took leave. Bimbisara 
was now prevented from taking any food but he was still alive 
and the commentator informs us that the inhuman practices of 
Ajatasatru increased in their barbarity. Bimbisara, it is said, 
was meditating on the fruition of the path and was walking 
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up and down and his appearance became very bright. 
Ajatasatru was informed of this and he ordered that his walk- 
ing up and down must be stopped and ordered his barber t o go 
and cut the feet of his father_and put salt and oil thereupon and 
then to heat them on the fire of Khadira charcoal/] The barber 
went to Bimbisara who thought that his son had realised his 
folly and had become kind to him. The barber when asked 
-by the king about his mission, intimated to him the order of 
king Ajatasatru. \The barber carried out, we are told, the 
ghastly operations required by the royal order. Bimbisara 
breathed his last with the words, “Buddha, Dhamma and 
Samgha.’p (Sumangalavilasini, pt. I. pp. 134-137). The 
Vinaya Pitaka gives a short account of an attempt made by 
Ajatasatru to kill his father with a dagger. Persuaded by 
Devadatta, the recalcitrant brother of the Buddha, Ajatasatru 
entered with violence at an unusual hour the king’s chamber 
with a dagger fastened on his thigh to kill his father, but the 
ministers who were in attendance in the private chamber saw 
that and seized him. On searching his person they found a 
dagger and asked him the reason of his running apace with a 
dagger to the royal chamber. The prince told the ministers 
that he was going to kill his father. The matter was brought 
to the notice of the king who asked his son the reason of his 
being ready to take away the life of his father. The prince 
said that he had coveted the throne. The king then handed 
over the kingdom to prince Ajatasatru (Vinaya Texts, III, 
pp. 241-243). The concluding portion of the Samannaphala 
Suttanta says that Ajatasatru deprived his father of his life 
(pitaram jivita voropesi, D.N., I, p. 85). The details may or 
may not be true but the fact that Bimbisara was put to death 
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by Ajatasatru is an Mstorical truth, the tradition is so very 
strong and persistent with regard to this matter. According 
to the Ceylonese chroniclers, this event took place eight years 
before the death of Buddha, at the time when Bimbisara 
had been on the throne for fifty -two years (Dipavamsa, III, 
56-60 ; Mahavamsa, II, 29, 30). 

AJATASATRU 

Ajatasatru, according to the Sumangalavilasini, the 
Commentary on the Dlgha Nikaya, was an enemy to King 
Bimbisara while yet in his mother’s womb. (Ajatasatru 
literally means an enemy unborn). Ajatasatru while in 
the womb desired to suck the blood of the right arm of 
King Bimbisara. From this fact it was inferred that he 
was so called because he was an enemy of the king before 
his birth (Ajatasatru). While Ajatasatru wa's a prince, 
Devadatta intended to win over the prince to his side and 
to lower the Blessed One in the estimation of the people. 
With this end in view he “folded up his sleeping mat, and 
set out, fully bowled and robed, for Rajagaha ; a>nd in due 
course he arrived at Rajagaha. Then he laid aside his 
own form, and took upon himself the form of a child clad 
in a girdle of snakes, and appeared on the lap of prince Ajata- 
satru.” The prince got frightened and was alarmed. Then 
the figure spoke out that it was Devadatta. The prince asked 
Devadatta to appear in his own form. Devadatta laid aside 
the form of the child, appeared there before the prince with his 
inner and outer robes on, and with his bowl in his hand. The 
miracle pleased the prince so much that he became a devout 
follower of Devadatta. One day Devadatta said to prince 
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Ajatasatru, “In former days, prince, people were long-lived 
but now the span of their life is short. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that you may die while a prince. So kill your father 
and become the Raja.” (Vinaya Texts. III. p. 241 ; cf. Dharn- 
mapada Comrny. I, pp. 139 - 140 ). Ajatasatru succeeded in 
occupying the throne after killing his father. The first 
thing that Ajatasatru did just after ascending the throne was 
to fulfil his desire while a prince to take the great palace of 
the treasurer Jotika which he saw with his father King 
Bimbisara from the lowest to the topmost storey. The 
palace was entirely made of seven precious minerals which 
illumined it so much that there was hardly any use of the 
light of a lamp or the light of fire. The unique beauty of 
the palace pleased the prince so much that he thought lightly 
of his father for dwelling in a house of wood and resolved 
then and there to be a possessor of this jewelled palace 
in the near future (Dhammapada Commy., Yol. IY, p. 211 
foil). To achieve his object Ajatasatru marched with his 
retinue. The jewelled walls of Jotika : s palace reflected 
Ajatasatru and his retinue. But Ajatasatru misunderstood 
the reflection and took it to be a reality thinking that the 
treasurer was also ready with his men to fight with him. 
He did not therefore venture to approach the palace. He 
was seen and disbanded by the guard of Jotika’s palace. 
Ajatasatru fled and took refuge in a monastery in which he 
found to his utter surprise Jotika listening to the Buddha and 
asked him how it was that after giving orders to his men to 
fight with him (Ajatasatru) he had come to the monastery. 
The treasurer enquired whether the king had set out to take 
his house. The king replied in the affirmative. The treasurer 
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told him that a thousand kings could not take his house 
against his will. The treasurer tested the king’s weakness 
in taking oil the rings on his fingers. He then took oil the 
rings himself and gave them to the king. Afterwards Jotika 
intended to retire from the world and asked the royal per- 
mission to become a monk. The king permitted him to become 
a monk with the thought that it would be an easy matter for 
himself to get possession of his palace— (Dhammapada 
Conimy., Yol. IV, pp. 221-223). 

On the day Bimbisara died, a son was born to Ajatasatru. 
Two reports conveying the news of the death of his father and 
the birth of his child were received by his ministers at the 
same time. The ministers first of all handed over the letter 
conveying the news of the birth of his child to King Ajata- 
satru. On receipt of the letter the king’s mind was filled with 
filial affection and at that moment all the virtues of his father 
rose up before his mind’s eye and he realised that similar filial 
affection had filled his father’s mind when his father received 
the news of his own birth. Ajatasatru at once ordered the 
release of his father but it was too late. The ministers handed 
over the other letter and on hearing of his father’s death, he 
cried and went to his mother and asked her whether his father 
had any affection for him. The mother replied, “When a 
boil appeared on your finger, you were crying and none could 
pacify you and you were taken to your father when he was 
administering justice at the royal court. Your father out 
of affection put your finger with the boil into his mouth and 
the boil was burst open. Out of filial affection he swallowed 
up the blood and pus instead of throwing them away.” Ajata- 
satru heard this and wept hot tears. The dead body of his 
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father was burnt. Shortly afterwards Devadatta went to 
Ajatasatru and urged him to order his men to go and kill 
the Buddha also. Devadatta sent Ajatasatru’s men to kill 
the Buddha and himself took several steps to bring about his 
death. He himself went to the top of the Gij jhakuta mountain 
and hurled at the Buddha a big stone, then he set the mad 
elephant Nalagiri against the Buddha but all his attempts 
were baffled. All his gain and fame were lost and he became 
very miserable (Sumangalavilasini, pt. I. pp. 138-139). After 
Ajatasatru murdered his father, Kosaladevi died of grief. 
On her death Ajatasatru continued to enjoy the revenues 
of the Kasi village. But Pasenadi, king of Kosala, deter- 
mined that no parricide should enjoy a village which was his 
by right of inheritance and made war upon Ajatasatru. The 
result was that sometimes the king of Kosala won, and some- 
times the king of Magadha. Once the Kosalan monarch was 
defeated and had to save his life by fleeing away from the 
field of battle. At last as the result of another combat he 
succeeded in taking Ajatasatru prisoner and gave his daughter 
Vajira in marriage to his captive nephew. The Kasi village 
Was given to Vajira. Thus Kasi once again came under the 
sway of Ajatasatru, and the two kingdoms, Magadha and 
Kosala, were once more closely united by matrimonial alli- 
ance. (Samyutta Nikaya, I. 82-85). 1 Afterwards Ajatasatru 
felt that the Licchavis had formed the greatest bar to the 
realisation of his idea of Magadhan expansion and we find him 
taking the dreadful resolve, “I will root out these Vajjians, 
I will bring out these Vajjians to utter ruin.” (Buddhist 

I Cf. Vaddhakisukara, Ivumma Sapinda, Taccha Sukara and the Bhaddasala 
Jatakas. 
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Suttas, S. B. E., Yol. XI, pp. I & 2). Ajatasatru was not 
on friendly terms with, the Licchavis. He was under the 
impression that his foster brother, Abhaya, son of Bimbisara 
by Ambapall (a courtesan of Vaisall) had Licchavi blood 
in him and he liked the Licchavis very much. At this time, 
the Licchavis were gaining strength day by day, and Ajata- 
satru thought that if Abhaya sided with them, it would be 
very difficult for him to cope with the Licchavis. So he made 
up his mind to do away with them. In the Sumahgalavi- 
lasinx, we read that there was a port near the Ganges extend ing 
over a yojana, half of which belonged to Ajatasatru and the 
other half to the Licchavis, and their orders were obeyed in 
their respective yojanas. There was a mountain not far 
from it, and at the foot of the mountain, there was a mine of 
precious substance ( mahogghabhanda ). Ajatasatru was late 
in coming there and the avaricious Licchavis took away 
the precious substance. When Ajatasatru came and learnt 
that all the precious substance had been taken away by the 
Licchavis, he grew angry and left the palace. This happened 
also in the succeeding year. Having sustained a heavy loss 
he thought that there must be a fight between him and the 
Licchavis. He realised, however, that the Licchavis being 
numerically stronger, he would fail to carry out his purpose. 
So he conceived the design of destroying the independence 
of the Licchavis by sowing seeds of dissension. Formerly 
the Licchavis were not luxurious but very strenuous and 
exerting, so Ajatasatru could not get an opportunity of subdu- 
ing them. He sent Vassakara, one of his ministers, to 
the Buddha, who predicted that in future the Licchavis would 
be delicate, having soft hands and feet, would use very 
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luxurious and soft beds with soft pillows made of cotton, would 
sleep till sunrise 1 and further declared, “By no other means 
will the Vajjians be overcome but by propitiating them with 
tributes or dissolving the subsisting union.” Vassakara 
returned from the Buddha and stated to the king what the 
latter had said about the Licehavis. The raja did not agree 
to propitiate the Yajjians with tributes as that would diminish 
the number of elephants and horses. So he decided to break 
up their union and Vassakara advised him to drive him 
(Vassakara) from the kingdom so that he might tell the 
Yajjians that in defending the cause of the Vajjians he had 
been driven off by Ajatasatru. A meeting was convened and 
Vassakara interdicted royal discussion. The king drove 
him off. He came to the Licehavis who appointed him to 
the post of Judicial prime minister. Very soon he acquired 
a reputation for his able administration of justice and in no 
time by employing various tricks he succeeded in bringing 
about a complete disunion among the Licehavis so much 
so that none of them turned up when the tocsin was sounded. 
Vassakara informed Ajatasatru of the disunion of the Licehavis 
and asked him to attack the Licehavis at once. Ajatasatru 
marched with his army. The Licehavis disregarded the call 
of tocsin and offered no resistance to the king. Ajatasatru 
entered Vaisali by the wide open gates and went back after 
putting the Licehavis to great calamities. He seems to have 
succeeded in causing the Licehavis to accept his suzerainty 
and to pay him revenue, leaving the internal management 
to themselves. In the Uvasagadasao, Ajatasatru is said to 
have made use of two deadly weapons, the Mahasilakantaga 

I Saiiiyutta Nikaya (P.T S.) pt. II p. 288. 
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and Rahamusala, in his war with the Licchavis. The first 
seems to have been some engine of war of the nature of a 
catapult which hurled big stones. The second was a chariot 
to which a mace was attached and which by running about 
effected a great execution of men (Yol. II. app. p. 60). The 
war with the Licchavis ending in the victory of Ajatasatru 
resulted in a further expansion of the Magadhan kingdom. 
But this expansion could not satisfy Ajatasatru nor could 
it pacify his perturbed mind. Ajatasatru was at first, as 
already said above, an adherent of Devadatta, a base and 
wicked false believer and foe of the Buddha. He honoured 
Devadatta so much that he had a monastery built for Deva- 
datta at Gayaslsa and every day brought to him five hundred 
kettles of perfumed three-year old rice prepared with all the 
choicest flavourings. (Jataka, I. 67). Following Devadatta’s 
wicked counsels Ajatasatru slew the good and virtuous old 
king, his father, who had attained the fruition of the first 
stage of sanctification. He heard one day that Devadatta 
had been swallowed up by the earth and he was frightened 
lest he should have to meet with the same fate. He began 
to pass his days in peacelessness and wanted to see the 
Buddha ; but he could not venture to go to the Buddha alone 
owing to his sinful deeds. So he devised that on the day of 
the Kattika festival he would burst forth in praise of the moon- 
lit night and ask his minister as to the name of the teacher 
whom he (the king) might see to enjoy peace of mind (Jataka, 
I, 319-320 ; V., No. 530). The Samannaphala Suttanta of the 
Digha Nikaya tells us that the Magadhan king Ajatasatru, 
while seated one night on the upper terrace roof of his palace, 
being surrounded by his ministers, was moved by the beauty 
26 
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of the moon-lit night. He declared that the moon-lit night 
was really very pleasing. He thought of approaching 
a Samana or a Brahmana who could bring solace to his 
perturbed mind (cf. Sumahgalavilasini, I, 141-142). He 
asked his ministers to name a recluse or a brahmana who 
would be able to pacify his disturbed mind. His ministers 
mentioned one after another with eulogistic remarks the 
names of Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajitakesa- 
lcambali, Pakudhakaccayana, Sanjaya Belatthiputta and 
Nigantha Nathaputta. But Ajatasatru said nothing to his 
ministers. He asked Jivaka, the physician who took his 
seat not far from the king, the cause of his silence. Then 
Jivaka spoke out in praise of the Buddha. Ajatasatru was 
greatly moved to hear of the virtues of the Buddha. In 
royal pomp he came to the Mango grove and enquired of the 
Buddha about the effect of leading the life of a recluse. The 
Buddha gave a long discourse on the subject. Ajatasatru 
was sorely penitent to hear it so much so that he confessed 
his parricidal sin. Then on the assurance of the Blessed 
One that he (Ajatasatru) would attain self-restraint in future 
for his having looked upon his fault as fault and rightfully 
confessed his guilt. Ajatasatru left the mango-grove (See 
also Sumahgalavilasini, pp. 158 foil.). The Blessed One 
passed away, as Buddhaghosa informs us in his commentary 
on the Vinayapitaka, in the eighth year of Ajatasatru’s 
reign. (Samantapasadika, I, p. 72). After the Buddha’s 
parinirvana in the forest of the Mallas between the twin sala 
trees, his relics were distributed as we learn from the Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanta. Ajatasatru sent a messenger to the 
Mallas saying, “The Exalted One was a Ksatriya and so am I. 
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I am worthy to receive a portion of the relics of the Exalted 
One. Over the remains of the Exalted One will I put up 
a sacred cairn and in their honour will I celebrate a feast.” 
(D. N. II. p. 164; cf. Paramatthadlpanl on the Petavatthu, 
pp. 212-215). Ajatasatru received a share and made a cairn 
over the remains of the Exalted One and celebrated a feast. 
(Digha Nikaya, II, p. 166). Ajatasatru built Dhatu caityas 
all round Rajagaha, his capital city. (Mahavamsa, p. 247). 
At his own cost he repaired eighteen Mahaviharas at Raja- 
gaha, deserted by the bhikkhus after the parinirvana of the 
Buddha. (Samantapasadika, I, 9-10). He erected a pandal 
at the entrance of the Sattapanni cave near the Vebhara 
mountain for the bhikkhus taking part in the First Buddhist 
Council. He supplied the bhikkhus w r ith requisites. (Sama- 
ntapasadika, Yol. I., p. 10). Like his father Bimbisara, 
Ajatasatru too had a firm faith in the Buddhist doctrine. 
Once some thieves employed by some naked ascetics struck 
the Elder Moggallana to death. Ajatasatru who was a stern 
adherent of the Buddhist faith had the murderers captured 
by his spies, placed them waist-deep in pits which he had 
dug in the palace court, caused their bodies to be covered over 
with bundles of straw, and then caused the bundles of straw 
to be lighted. When he knew that they had been burnt to 
a crisp, he caused their bodies to be “plowed with iron plows 
and thus caused them all to be ground to bits”. (Dhamma- 
pada commy., Yol. Ill, p. 67). The punishment inflicted 
on the criminals, while showing as it does Ajatasatru ’s 
respect towards the Buddhist Elders, gives us a picture of 
the administration of criminal justice by Ajatasatru. The 
principle of “Life for life and limb for limb” was adopted by 
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Ajatasatru in a way which was more inhuman than hanging. 
Ajatasatru, as we learn from the Samantapasadika, a com- 
mentary on the Vinaya Pitaka, reigned for twenty-four years 
(Vol. I, pp. 72-73). He had to share the same miserable 
fate with his father. As he put his father to death so was 
his life taken away by his own son Udayi Bhadda (Mahavamsa 
ch. IV.) 

The Digha Nikaya indubitably asserts that Udayi Bhadda 
was the son of Ajatasatru and probably also his successor 
(Vol. I, p. 50). The Ceylonese chronicles 1 inform us that 
Udayi Bhadda succeeded his father on the throne. This is 
confirmed by the Samantapasadika (p. 73), and the 

Sumangalavilasini (1. 153-154). Hta the face of so much clear 
evidence, it is reasonable to hold that Udayi Bhadda was the 
son and successor of Ajatasatru. He reigned for sixteen years 
(Samantapasadika, pp. 72-73 ; Mahavamsa, Ch. IY). That 
he was very wicked is apparent from the fact that his father 
Ajatasatru wished that his son Udayi should be quiet and 
restrained like the Bhikkhusamgha (Digha N., Vol. I, p. 50). 
He was killed by his son Anuruddha who too had to share the 
same miserable fate at the hand of his own son Munda. 
Anuruddha and Munda reigned for 18 years. Munda’s son 
Naga Dasaka slew his father and reigned for 24 years. He was 
banished by the citizens who anointed the minister known as 
Susunaga king. Susunaga reigned for 18 years. His son 
Kalasoka reigned for 28 years. (See Mahavamsa Ch. IY ; 
Samantapasadika,' I. 73). 


I Dipavaiiisa, V., 97 ; Mahavamsa, IV. I 
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AS OKA 

Asoka was the grandson of Chandragupta. He was the 
foremost of his hundred and one brothers in virtue and 
power . 1 He reigned without coronation for four years . 2 
He was at first called Candasoka on account of his evil deeds ; 
later on he became known as Dhammasoka on account of 
his meritorious deeds. Like his father he used to give alms 
to sixty thousand brahmins ; but soon he became disgusted 
with them on account of their disorderly conduct. He 
fed religious mendicants of different sects to test their 
conduct . 3 Asoka fell in love with a girl named Devi, daughter 
of a setthi of Vedisa. He had, by her, a son named Mahindra 
and a daughter named Sanghamitta . 4 Both the son and the 
daughter obtained ordination after hearing the dhamma 
practised by Nigrodha . 6 Asoka received a very great shock 
when he lost his devoted wife Asandhimitta in the twelfth 
year of his reign. Four years after her death he married 
a girl named Tisyaraksa . 6 

AJoka obtained some miraculous power, e.g., his power was 
extended to one yojana under the earth and to one yojana 
in the sky^ Gods used to bring sixteen pots of water for him 
from the Anotatta lake ; out of these, he used to distribute 
eight pots among the bhikkhus, two pots amongst the bhik- 
khus versed in Tipitaka and two pots to the chief queen 
Asandhimitta ; and four pots he kept for his own use. Gods 
used to bring for him celestial drink . 7 yAsoka followed the 

1 Mahavamsa, ch. V. 2 Samantapasadika, Vol. I p. 41. 

* Mahavamsa, ch. V. 4 Ibid., Ch. XIII. 

5 Ibid , Ch. V. 6 Ibid., Ch. XX. 

7 Samantapasadika, Vol. I, p. 42. 
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doctrine of the heretics for three years and in the fourth year 
of his reign, he was established in the Buddhasasana. i His 
father Bindusara was devoted to the brahmins. 1 Arittha was 
sent to Asoka by Devanampiyatissa, king of Ceylon, to bring 
Sanghamitta and a branch of the Bo-tree. The mission of his 
taking Sanghamitta to Ceylon was to give ordination to the 
females of the palace of Ceylon. 2 Asoka was greatly morti- 
fied after giving a branch of the Bo-tree to Arittha. 3 He sent 
the following presents to Devanampiyatissa (I) Chattam 
(umbrella) (2) Camar (a tail-fan), (2) Khagga (sword), (4) 
Moli (helmet), (5) Ratana (jewel), (6) Pad nkam (slipper) and 
many other articles necessary for the coronation ceremony, 
e.g., conch, Ganges water, water-pot, palanquin, sandal, etc. 4 

It is to be noted that Asoka came from Ujjain where he 
was a sub-king to Puspapura when he heard of his father’s 
illness. He brought Puspapura (Pataliputra) under his 
sway. 5 Asoka’s income from the four gates of Pataliputra 
was great. The king used to get 4,00,000 kahapanas 
daily from the four gates. From the Sabha 1,00,000 kaha- 
panas were daily received, thus 5,00,000 kahapanas in total 
he used to spend for the Buddhasasana. 5 

Heretics entered the bhikkhusamgha in disguise and the 
bhikkhus failed to bring them under their control . Hence the 
bhikkhus neither performed uposatha ceremony nor the 
Pavarana ceremony for seven years. Knowing this Asoka 
requested the bhikkhus dwelling in the Asokarama to perform 
uposatha ceremony. The bhikkhus refused to do so with 

1 Samantapasadika, I. pp. 44-45. 2 Mahavamsa, Ch. 18. 

3 Mahavamsa, Ch. 19.. 4 S'amantapasadika, I, p. 75. 

5 Mahavamsa, Ch. V. 6 Samantapasadika, I. p. 52. 
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the heretics. An officer was sent by the king to the bhikkhus 
and he knowing this grew angry and killed many bhikkhus. 
The king was informed of this and became very sorry. The 
king was doubtful as to who would be responsible for this 
great misdeed. Asoka brought Moggaliputtatissa with great 
honour who removed his doubt by saying that the king would 
not be responsible . 1 Asoka received his ordination from 
a Samanera named Nigrodha with whom he came in contact. 
Daily he used to give him food sufficient for eight bhikkhus . 2 
Nigrodha offered this food to his preceptor and Asoka further 
promised to supply food sufficient for thirty-two bhikkhus. 
Nigrodha established the king in three refuges and five pre- 
cepts. Asoka offered four kinds of requisites to sixty 
thousand bhikkhus at Asokarama in a grand scale . 3 He 
built 84,000 caityas in 84,000 towns to show reverence 
to 84,000 dhammakhandas praised by the Tathagata . 4 
In his reign the third Buddhist Council was held at 
Pataliputra with Moggaliputtatissa as its President. 
In it the whole Tripitaka except the Kathavatthu was recited 
and Moggaliputtatissa compiled the Kathavatthupakarana. 
It was Moggaliputtatissa who told Asoka that he was the 
foremost amongst the Paccayadayakas but later on he became 
the foremost of the Sasanadayakas after making his son 
bhikkhu and daughter bhikkhunl in the ninth year of his 
reign. Asoka made arrangements in his kingdom to provide 
medicines for the bhikkhus so that they might not die for 
want of medicine . 6 It is a well-known fact that Asoka sent 


1 Samantapasadika, I. pp. 53-54 ; of. Mahavamsa, ck V. 

2 Samantapasadika, p. 47. 3 Ibid., p. 48. 
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missionaries to the various countries, e.g. (I) Majjhantika 
Thera to Kashmir and Gandhara, (2) Mahadeva Thera to 
Mahimsakamandala, (2) Rakkhita Thera to Banavasi, (4) 
Yonakadhammarakkhita to Maharattha, (5) Maharakkhita 
to Yonakaloka, (6) Majjhima Thera to Himavantapadesa, 
(7) Sona and Uttara to Suvannabhumi and (8) Mahinda, 
Itthiya, Uttiya, Samvala and Bhaddasala to Tambapanni. 1 

PASENADI 

Pasenadi was the son of Mahakosala, king of Kosala. 
He was educated at Taxila ; Mahali, a Licchavi prince, and 
a Malla prince of Kusinara were his class mates. (D. C., pt. I., 
pp. 337-338). Pasenadi ascended the throne of Kosala after 
the death of his father. Bavari who was the son of the 
chaplain of Pasenadi’s father, became Pasenadi’s chaplain. 
The king bestowed on him honour and wealth. In his youth 
the new king had learnt sippa from Bavari who informed his 
royal patron that he would renounce the worldly life. He 
took ordination and lived in the royal garden. Many brah- 
manas became his disciples. Pasenadi served him morning 
and evening with the four requisites. Afterwards Bavari 
with his disciples went to the Dakkhinapatha as he was un- 
willing to stay in the royal garden any more (S.N. Commen- 
tary, II., pp. 579 foil). 

The Sakyas became the vassals of King Pasenadi of 
Kosala who received homage from them and they treated him 
in the same way as the king treated the Buddha. (Dlgha 
Nikaya, III., p. 83). King Pasenadi had a great admiration 
for the Buddha. The Jataka commentary furnishes us with 

1 Samantapasadika, pp. 63-64, 
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an account of the matrimonial relation established between 
Pasenadi, king of Kosala and the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. 
It says that at SavatthI in the house of Anathapindika there 
was always unfailing food for five hundred Brethren and the 
same with Visakha and the king of Kosala. But in the king’s 
palace, ‘various and fine as was the fare given,’ no one was 
friendly to the Brethren. The result was that the Brethren 
never ate in the palace, but they took their food and went 
off to eat it at the house of Anathapindika or Visakha or some 
other of their trusted friends. 

One day the king said, “A present has been brought, 
take this to the Brethren,” and sent it to the refectory. An 
answer was brought that no Brethren were there in the 
refectory. “Where are they gone ?” asked he. “They were, 
sitting in their friends’ houses to eat,” was the reply. So the 
king after breakfast came to the Buddha and asked him, 
“Good sir ! What is the best kind of food ?” ‘The food of 
friendship is the best, great king,’ said he ; ‘even sour rice- 
gruel given by a friend becomes sweet.’ ‘Well, Sir, and with 
whom do the Brethren find friendship ?’ ‘With their kindred, 
great king, or with the Sakya families.’ Then the king thought 
what if he were to make a Sakya girl his queen-consort : then 
the Brethren would be his friends, -as it were, with their own 
kindred. So rising from his seat, he returned to the palace and 
sent a message to Kapilavatthu to this effect, ‘Please give me 
one of your daughters in marriage for I wish to become 
connected with your family.’ On receipt of this message the 
Sakyas gathered together and deliberated, “We live in a place 
subject to the authority of the king of Kosala ; if we refuse a 
daughter, he will be angry, and if we give her, the custom of 
27 
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our clan will be broken. What are we to do ?” Then a 
Sakya chief named Mahanaman said to them, “Do not trouble 
about it. I have a daughter named Vasabhakhattiya whose 
mother is a slave woman, Nagamunda by name ; she is some 
sixteen years of age, of great beauty and auspicious prospects, 
and by her father’s side noble. We will send her, as a girl 
nobly born.” The Sakyas agreed, sent for the messengers, and 
said that they were willing to give a daughter of the clan, and 
that they might take her with them at once. The messengers 
knew that the Sakyas were very proud of their birth, so they 
could not believe their words. They told the Sakyas that 
they would take one who would eat along with them (Sakyas). 
The Sakyas assigned a lodging for the messengers and then 
wondered what to do. Mahanaman told them not to worry 
about it but to get the dish ready and to bring Vasabhakhat- 
tiya dressed in her finery and to produce a letter as soon as 
he would take one mouthful saying that such a king had sent 
this letter which would require your immediate attention. 
The Sakyas did so. The messengers saw Vasabhakhattiya 
eating with Mahanaman and were firmly convinced that 
she was his daughter for they could not divine the secret. 
So Mahanaman sent away his daughter in great pomp. 
The messengers brought her to SavatthI and said that this 
maiden was the true-born daughter of Mahanaman. The 
king was pleased, caused the whole city to be decorated 
and placed her upon a pile of treasure, and by a ceremonial 
sprinkling made her his chief queen. She became dear and 
beloved to the king. (Fausboll, Jataka, Vol. IV. p. 144 foil.) 
In course of time, a son was born to Pasenadi and Vasa- 
bhakhattiya. This son was named Vidudabha who massacred 
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the Sakyas later on when he knew that they had deceived his 
father by giving him a slave girl to marry. 

Pasenadi had a fight 1 with Ajatasatru for the village of 
Kasl. At first Pasenadi was defeated but later on he succeed- 
ed in defeating his sister’s son Ajatasatru and having him 
captured. Then he married his daughter Vajira to Ajata- 
satru and gave her the Kasl village for bath and perfume 
money. 

The Dhammapada commentary gives us a glimpse of the 
administration of criminal justice by Pasenadi. Once some 
thieves were caught and brought before the king of Kosala. 
He ordered them to be bound in ropes and chains and kept 
in prison . 2 In the Digha Nikaya we read that Pasenadi, king 
of Kasi-Kosala, used to collect taxes from the inhabitants of 
Kasi -kosala. He used to enjoy the income not alone but with 
his subordinates . 3 

On a certain festival day King Pasenadi while marching 
sunwise round the city seated on the back of an elephant, saw 
the beautiful wife of a certain poor man who was looking down 
on the royal pomp from the top of a seven-storied palace. The 
king was fired by lustful desire for the woman. He had the 
husband of the woman summoned before him, appointed him 
a servant and gave him a shield and a sword. The king tried 
to find faults with him so that he might punish the man with 
death and could have his wife. But the man used to discharge 
his duties so satisfactorily that it was scarcely possible for the 
king to punish the man. At last he ordered the man to bring 

1 Samyutta Nikaya, I. 82-85. 2 pt- IV. pp. 54-55. 

3 Digha Nikaya, I. pp. 228-229. 
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red earth, which are to be had of the dragons only. Before 
attending to the royal requisition the servant came home, 
took his meal and gave the choicest portion of the meal to a 
traveller. Then he cast a handful of rice into the water while 
rinsing his mouth. The fish partook of the handful of rice. 
By offering food to a traveller and the fish, the servant acquired 
merit. He stood on the bank of the pool and addressing the 
dragons, he said that he would transfer the merit to the. 
white and blue. The king of the dragons appeared in the 
guise of an old brahman. He was assured of the merit ; he 
then brought red earth and water lilies both white and blue 
to the servant who transferred all his merits to the king of the 
dragons. The servant came back to the palace with red 
earth and water lilies. He found the doors closed, threw the 
red earth on the threshold and hung the flowers over the door. 
He shouted loudly asking the citizens to witness that he had 
executed the royal order. Then he left the royal service and 
took refuge in the monastery. But that very night Pasenadi 
heard a terrible sound, “Du sa na so” and had not a wink of 
sleep. The following morning he enquired of a brahmin as 
to the significance of the sound. The brahmin frightened the 
king by saying that it signified death. But he assured the king 
at the same time that this danger could be averted if the king 
would sacrifice one hundred of every description of living 
beings. The king, afraid of death, ordered his men to arrange 
for a sacrifice. All sorts of living beings were got ready ; 
meanwhile Queen Mallika seeing so many living creatures, 
enquired of the matter and learnt every thing. The queen 
reprimanded the king for his foolishness in relying on the 
brahman’s words and told him that it was impossible for one 
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to save one’s life by sacrificing other lives. She took him to 
the Buddha who explained the meaning of the sound. The 
king was satisfied with the answer, paid obeisance to the 
Teacher, came back to his palace and ordered the release of 
these living beings got ready for sacrifice. (Dhammapada 
Commy, II. p. I foil). 

Many a tale is told in the Pali literature about Pasenadi’s 
dealings with Buddha and his disciples. The Samyutta 
Nikaya tells us that Pasenadi before accepting Buddha’s 
discipleship saw Buddha at Jetavana. Pasenadi asked him 
thus, “Six heretical teachers, e.g., Purana Kassapa and others, 
who are senior to you in age and in point of the time of ordi- 
nation, do not care to call themselves Buddhas. How is it 
that you though younger in age call yourself a Buddha 1” 
Buddha replied, “A Ksatriya, a serpent, fire, and a bhikkhu 
though younger in age should not be disregarded.” Pasenadi 
heard this reply and became his disciple. (S.N.Vol. I., 
pp. 68-70). Pasenadi was a king of charitable disposition. 
He gave tw T o towns known as Ukkattha and Salavatika 
respectively to two brahmins named Pokkharasadi and 
Lohicca, as royal gifts with power over it as if they were 
kings (Digha Nikaya, I., pp. 87 and 224). He made an 
incomparable gift and thus became famous for his charity. 
Once while the Buddha was residing at Savattlu in the 
arama of Anathapindika at Jetavana, Pasenadi made gifts 
for a week on an immense scale, not to be compared with the 
charity practised by any body in his kingdom. These gifts 
were known as ‘asadisadana’ (incomparable charity) (Vima- 
navatthu commentary, pp. 5-6). Pasenadi had religious 
instructions from the Buddha on several occasions. He was 
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told that one who is horn must meet with decay and death, 1 
that the self of one who commits three kinds of sin is un- 
protected 2 and it becomes an enemy to him, 3 that one who is 
in possession of great wealth often becomes attached to 
world, 4 thatlobha (avarice), dosa (hatred), and moha (delu- 
sion arise in a person and trouble him 5 and that earnestness 
is the only virtue which gives happiness in this life as well 
as in after life. 6 Pasenadi used to take a pot of rice which 
was sufficient to hold sixteen seers of rice. He reduced his 
meal to one nali under Buddha’s instruction. 7 

CANDA PAJJOTA AND UDENA. 

Canda Pajjota was the king of Ujjain. He was a con- 
temporary of Gautama Buddha. Beal points out in his 
Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha (p. 29) that Pradyota was 
called bright lamp, his son was named Purna and the king’s 
personal strength was very great. We learn from the Thera- 
gatha commentary that Mahakaccayana was the chaplain 
of King Canda Pajjota who asked him to bring the Buddha. 
Mahakaccayana went to the Master who taught him dhamma 
with such effect that at the end of the lesson he with his seven 
attendants was established in Arahantship with thorough 
grasp of letter and meaning. Thus accomplished he invited 
the Buddha on behalf of the king, saying“Lord ! King Pajjota 
desires to worship at your feet and hear Dhamma.” The 
Buddha told him and his seven attendants to satisfy the king 
by their mission. Thus bidden they returned to the king, 

I Samyutta Nikaya, I., p. 71. 

3 Ibid, pp. 71-72. 

5 Ibid, p, 70. 

7 Ibid. pp. 81-82. 


2 Ibid. p. 73. 

4 Ibid. pp. 73-74. 
6 Ibid. pp. 86-87. 
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satisfied his desire and established him in the Buddhist faith. 
Since his conversion to the Buddhist faith Buddhism became 
the State-religion of Avanti. 

The Dhammapada commentary furnishes us with a 
romantic story of the manner in which the matrimonial 
alliance was established between the two royal families of 
Kausambi and Avanti. 

Once Udena, king of Kosambx. was informed by a 
woodman that a white elephant was moving on the bank of a 
lake. Udena versed in the art of charming elephants desired 
to capture the elephant. He set out with his men to capture 
it. He recited his spell, played his lute but in vain. Udena 
pursued the elephant. He could ixot understand that it was 
not a living being but a wooden elephant containing armed 
men inside its belly. The more he pursued the elephant the 
more the latter continued its flight. Thus King Udena was 
disbanded from his men and was easily captured by the men 
of King Canda Pajjota of Ujjain. King Udena was imprisoned. 
On the third day, Udena said to the keepers, “Where is your 
king ? Why is he acting like a woman ? He has captured a 
royal adversary and he should either release him or kill him.” 
The keepers said these to their king who came to Udena and 
questioned him whether he had said so . King Udena answered 
in the affirmative. Then Canda Pajjota said that he would 
release him provided he would teach him the art of charming 
elephants. King Udena consented to teach the' art to any- 
body who would be agreeable to pay homage to him. The 
king of Ujjain declined to pay homage to the king of Ko- 
sambi and asked the latter to teach the art to a hunchbacked 
woman who would pay homage to him. King Udena agreed. 
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King Canda Pajjota asked his daughter to sit inside a curtain. 
Thus arranged Pajjota’s daughter Vasuladatta began to learn 
the art from Udena who remained outside the curtain. 
A few days passed but Vasuladatta could not learn the art. 
One day Udena rebuked her saying, "You hunchbacked 
woman ! You have no intelligence. You won’t be able to 
learn it.” “What do you mean by a hunchbacked woman, 
you wretched leper asked Vasuladatta. Udena lifted 
the curtain and saw the beautiful girl and fell in love with her. 
The' girl too fell in love with Udena at first sight. Then they 
decided to leave the palace. Vasuladatta deceived her father 
by exacting from him the permission of going out of the palace 
at night to obtain medicinal herb that would facilitate the 
learning of the art. One night Yasuladatta eloped with 
Udena who brought her to KosambI and made her his chief 
consort. (Dhammapada commentary, I., 191 foil.) 

The Dhammapada commentary narrates the account of the 
birth and the attainment of sovereignty of Udena, son of 
Parantapa, king of KosambI. One day Parantapa and his 
queen who was then pregnant, were basking themselves in the 
rays of the newly risen sun. The queen put on the crimson 
blanket of the king and had a royal signet' on her own finger. A 
monster bird took the blanket to be a piece of meat, and bore 
off 'the queen through the air. The queen afraid of death kept 
silent lest her voice should frighten the bird and cause it to 
drop her. The monster bird settled on a banyan tree. The 
queen immediately- clapped her hands and frightened the bird 
away. ’After freeing herself from the cruel clutches of the 
monster bird she experienced double danger at one and the 
same time at the close of the day. A severe storm arose 
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causing nature restless and travail came upon her at the same 
time making her restless too. She was alone and had no one 
by her side. The queen suffered the terrible night. The 
following morning at daybreak nature became silent and the 
queen gave birth to a bonny son. The child was named 
Udena, because he was born at the time (utu) of a storm, at 
the time when she was upon a mountain and at the time when 
the sun just rose. An ascetic while picking up bones from the 
foot of trees heard child cry, looked upwards and saw the 
queen. Then after an exchange of the password of the 
Ksatriya caste, the queen came down and the child was taken 
down by the ascetic. The queen ordered the ascetic not to 
touch her. Both of them came to the hermitage ; the ascetic 
provided the queen with every necessary thing. A few days 
after, a sinful thought due to self-preservation crossed the 
queen’s mind. She began to display herself in a state of 
nature and seduced the ascetic to violate his vow of chastity ; 
thenceforth the ascetic and the queen began to live together as 
husband and wife. One day as the ascetic was noticing 
a “conjunction of a constellation with one of the lunar 
mansions, he saw the occultation of Parantapa’s star,” and 
told the queen that Parantapa, king of KosambI, was dead. 
The queen shed tears ; questioned by the ascetic she told him 
that Parantapa was her husband and that she was weeping 
because her child would have been a king if he had been at 
Kosambi by this time. She was then assured by the ascetic 
that her son would get the throne of Kosambi. The ascetic 
taught Udena elephant charms and' Udena very soon learnt the 
art succesfully. Then Udena went to Kosambi on the back 
of an elephant along with several thousands of elephants. 

28 
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He stopped at the entrance of the city and challenged the 
citizens either to give battle or to give him the throne. The 
citizens refused to give either. Thereupon Udena showed the 
royal blanket and the signet to the citizens and told them that 
he was the son of King Parantapa whose queen was taken 
away by a monster bird. He mentioned the names of com- 
mander-in-chief, etc. The citizens were satisfied with his 
proof and anointed him king. 

King Udena saw Samavatl, daughter of the treasurer 
Bhaddavatiya, through the window and fell in love with her 
at first sight. He told the treasurer to give his daughter in 
marriage with him. The treasurer refused at first sight but 
ultimately at the desire of his daughter consented to the 
marriage proposal. Then Udena sent -a royal retinue to the 
treasurer’s house to bring Samavatl to the palace. Samavatl 
was brought to the palace and was made the chief consort. 
(Dhammapada Commy., Udenavatthu, Yol. I., p. 161 foil.). 

A brahmin named Culla Magandiya brought her niece 
named Magandiya to King Udena who on seeing her fell deeply 
in love with her, conferred the ceremonial sprinkling on her, 
provided her with a. retinue of five hundred ladies-in- waiting, 
and raised her to the dignity of chief consort. The king of 
Kosambi had thus three chief consorts with a retinue of fifteen 
hundred nautch girls. (Dhammapada Commentary, I, 
pp. 199-203 ; cf. Ibid, Vol. III. p. 193 foil.) 

•In the Pali Buddhist canon King Udena of the Vamsas is 
said to have been a contemporary of the Buddha and to have 
survived the latter. King Udena was at first indifferent or 
even unfriendly towards Buddhism, but later on he is said 
to- have felt a loving admiration for the Buddha. In the 
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Pali canon we read that Pindola Bharadvaja dwelt at Ghosita- 
rama in Kausambi. He was the son of the chaplain to King 
Udena of Kausambi. He entered the Order in Kajagaha and 
followed the method of the teacher with regard to temperence 
and diet. He then acquired six-fold abhinna. (Psalms 
of the Brethren, p. 111). King Udena approached Pindola 
Bharadvaja and asked the cause of young bhikkhus having 
black hairs on the head leading the life of pure brahmacaris. 
Bharadvaja replied, “It is the command of the master that 
bhikkhus should regard as mother a lady who has reached 
the age of a mother, should regard . as sister one who has 
reached the age of a sister and should treat as daughter one 
who has reached the age of a daughter.” The king further 
questioned Bharadvaja, “ Mind is unsteady when it is bent 
upon attaining something. It is for this reason that it 
might become tempted to get the three classes of women 
referred to above. Is there any other cause of a bhikkhu 
leading a pure brahmacari life ?” Bharadvaja replied, “The 
Buddha instructed the bhikkhus to meditate upon the 
bodies as full of impurities.” The king further asked, 
“Do they who do not meditate upon the impurities of - the 
body find it difficult to lead the pure life of a brahmacari ?” 
Bharadvaja replied that the bhikkhus were instructed to 
control their senses. The king admitted that when he 
entered the harem with his senses uncontrolled, he used 
to think of various sensual pleasures, but when he entered 
with his senses controlled, he did not get the opportunity of 
thinking of sensual pleasures at all. (S.N., IY, pp. 110-112). 


CHAPTER VIII 

BUDDHIST EDUCATION IN PALI AND 
SANSKRIT SCHOOLS 

The subject of Buddhist education is bound up with 
several still unsolved problems, but it is possible to limit the 
subject by marking off some of those questions on which 
scholars are still much divided. One of these problems is 
the question of the locality or localities where those schools 
arose that established different forms of the writings held 
to be the word of Buddha. The most accessible of the works 
of these schools are the Pali Canon, and Sanskrit works which 
contain Mahayana works as well as works of Hinayana 
schools closely related to the Pali tradition. 

There is ah article on Buddhist education in Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, but for the earlier 
period it confines itself entirely to the reports of the Chinese 
pilgrims, that is to say, it is entirely silent about the thousand 
years after the- death of Buddha, during which all the various 
forms of the Canon had become fixed, and when the education 
and instruction described by the Chinese pilgrims had been 
established for centuries. Yet there is considerable evidence 
both external and internal to show what the educational 
methods were. 

We do not need to ask how much the earliest Buddhism 
borrowed from other schools. Windisch’s article on Brahmin 
influence on Buddhism shows how little is really known 
about the actual movements in the earliest period . 1 Windisch 


I In Auf&dize E. Kuhn gewidmet Mftnchen, 1916. 
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points out that brahmins who entered the Order would bring 
their knowledge and literary practice with them. Our 
present question is what this knowledge and literary practice 
was after it had become assimilated and established iu 
Buddhist institutions. 

Besides the Pali Canon a considerable body of literature 
in Sanskrit of several schools is known. Most of it has been 
described in the catalogues of Rajendralal Mitra 1 and 
Bendall , 2 and the most Important parts have been published. 
Works that survive only in Tibetan and Chinese are also now 
becoming more accessible. The earliest stage of literary 
activity may be called that of systematisation. It must be 
mentioned here, that current views as to its significance are 
too divergent to make it possible to say anything that may 
claim to be final. 

There is a view still current in the West, which supposes 
that the orthodox Buddhist holds the Scriptures to exist 
now in the form in which they were uttered by Buddha, and 
as recited at the first Council. The Buddhist accounts of 
the Councils may not harmonise with the demands of modern 
historical criticism, but they contain nothing so unhistorical 
as that. Buddhaghosa knew as well as we do that the Canon 
contains much that is not the direct word of Buddha. He 
expressly refers to that which was recited and that which 
was not recited at the first Council . 3 Throughout the com- 
mentaries we find notes on passages that are said to have 
been added by one of the Councils. Not only have we Suttas 

I Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal , Calcutta , 1882. 

8 Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University Library, 
Cambridge: Cambridge, 1883. 

9 Yin. Com., i., 18, 
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that are said to have been given by disciples after the death of 
Buddha, but Buddhaghosa quotes a verse which says that 
out of 84,000 suttas 2,000 were uttered by bhikkhus. 1 The 
whole of the Niddesa is attributed by the commentator 
thereon to Sariputta. 2 

On the other hand there has often been a less excusable 
uncritical attitude among Western scholars, against which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids has recently made a vigorous protest. 

“When believers in the East and historians in the West 
will come up out of the traditional attitude, when we shall not 
hear church-editing called Buddha vacanam and thought of as 
Gotama-vacanam — when we shall no more read : ‘The 
Buddha laid down this and denied that,’ but ‘the Bud- 
dhist church did so’ — then we shall at last be fit to try to 
pull down super-structure and seek for the man.” 3 The fact 
of this editing, which is recognised both by Buddhist com- 
mentators and modern critics, implies a stage of literary 
activity, of which we know nothing as to actual details. Not 
only are there the variously classified compilations of the 
Anguttara and Samyutta, but the Digha and Majjhima show 
much elaboration also. The former is in three vaggas, and 
the first vagga, although it deals with such various subjects 
as the sixty-two heresies, caste, sacrifice, brahmin ritual, and 
miraculous powers, has been given an appearance of unifor- 
mity by the insertion in each sutta of the document known 
as the silas. The Majjhima is classified in much more detail 
and with more reference to the subject-matter in fifteen 

1 Vin. Com., i. 29. 

2 The Commentator on Th. I, 527 quotes Nd. I, 143 (Bhagi va Bhagava) and attr ; • 
biites it to Sariputta (Dhammasenapati). 

9 Majjhima Index, p. vi. 
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vaggas. The whole of the Pali Canon in fact shows evidence 
of the same careful classification. : 

What this stage of Buddhist study really implied cannot 
be properly answered until we know more about the corres- 
ponding arrangements of those forms of the Canon belonging 
to contemporary schools that are extant in the C hin ese 
Very divergent views are at present held, as by Prof. 
Keith and Prof. R. 0. Franke. 1 There can be little doubt 
that the system of arrangement is earlier than the record- 
ing of the Canon in writing, and that the chief motive was to 
serve as a help to the memory. We find examples ■ of 
commentary already incorporated in the suttas, but the first 
distinct evidence of material intended for definite instruc- 
tion is found in the Niddesa. Much of the matter of this work 
is also found in Abhidhamma works and in the verbal com- 
mentary of the Vinaya, and it will be convenient to take the 
Niddesa first. 

As is well known this work is a commentary on the fourth 
and fifth sections of the Suttu-ni/pdta, together with a com- 
mentary of the same nature on the Khaggavisdria-sutta, which 
is found in the first section. The matter of which it con- 
sists can be divided into three types : 

(1) Portions of doctrinal commentary on important words 
in a style similar to the portions of commentary occasionally 
found in the suttas. The matter and often the language is 
drawn from the suttas, and in addition illustrative passages 
from the suttas are frequently quoted direct, and in the case 
of prose quotations regularly introduced by the words, vuttarn 
pi Ji’etam Bhagavatd. Verse quotations, which some time s 

1 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy ; Franke, Introd . to his translation of the Dtgha, 
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appear to be non-canonical, are more frequently adduced 
without any mention of the source. In the case of verse 844, 
the Niddesa simply adopts as its commentary a whole sutta 
from S. iii, 9, which consists of a commentary on that verse. 

(2) Concise definitions of individual words, such as, sappo 
vuccati ahi, dsanam vuccati yattha nisidanti. The matter of 
this portion sometimes corresponds with such definitions in 
the verbal commentary of the Yinaya. 

(3) It is in the third type that the most characteris- 
tic feature of the Niddesa is seen. This consists of lists 
of synonyms of the word commented on. Such lists are not 
used to explain the meaning of a word in a particular context. 
They are repeated in the same form wherever the word 
occurs, and were evidently intended to be learnt in the same 
way as the more modern kosa. In the case of the verbs the 
synonyms often consist of all the possible compounds of the 
same verb, yutto, payutto, dyutto, samdyutto, sampayutto ; 
vedhati, pavedhati, sampavedhati. In the case of important 
words all the various synonyms, evidently drawn from the 
scriptures, are given in long lists. The result is that some 
of the synonyms are often unintelligible apart from the con- 
text in the sutta from which they are taken. In a long list 
of synonyms of tanhd (Nd. I, 8) sibbihi ‘sewer’ occurs, and the 
reason for this is seen from A. iii, 399 ; Sn. 1040, where it is 
an epithet of tanhd , and from where it has no doubt been 
taken. Among the synonyms of sadd (Nd. I, 18) occurs 
avid. This is evidently due to analysing it as a-vlci ‘without 
a wave’, and hence ‘continuous’. Vammiko as one of the 
synonyms of Tcdya comes from the parable of the ant-hill in 
M. i. 142. 
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Much, of this is also found in the Abhidhamma books, but 
in the Niddesa it is used as general matter applied to passa- 
ges for which it was not immediately intended. Some of the 
correspondences are as follows : chando Nd. I. 2=Dhs. 1097, 
Vbh. 374 ; tassa Nd. I. 2 = Vbh. 393 ; mano, plti, Nd. 1, 3 = 
Dhs. 6, 9 ; tanka Nd. I, 8=Dhs. 1059 ; sati Nd. I, 10=Pug. 
25 ; macchariya Nd. I, 37=Dhs. 1122, Pug. 19 ; panna Nd. I, 
44, 77 =Pug. 25, Dhs. 16 ; mdya Nd. I, 79=Pug. 19 ; gantha 
Nd. I, 98=Dhs. 1135 ; kodha Nd. I, 215— dghdta Dhs. 1154, 
cf. Pug. 18 ; sdtheyya Nd. I, 395 = Pug. 19 ; thiti Nd. I, 501 = 
Dhs. 10. 

Minor differences occur, and in some cases quite different 
treatment, cf. puihujjana Nd. I, 146 and Pug. 12. There is 
a triple division of pucchd Nd. 339 with no reference to the 
fourfold division of D. iii, 229, Dhs. Mahavyut. 85. 

The verbal commentary on the Vinaya is less developed 
than either the Niddesa or the Abhidhamma works. It is 
occupied with explaining words consisely, in a given context 
without lists of synonyms. 

This shows a system for learning the vocabulary of the 
Canon, and for explaining archaic forms, but no further gram- 
matical teaching occurs apart from the description of certain 
terms as particles. Addha ti ehamsavacanam (with seven 
other synonyms for eJcamsavacanam) ; nd ti patikkhepo. Even 
such a sandhi as iccdyasmd is not resolved into iti, but icca 
is separated and explained like all such particles as padasan- 
dhi, padasamsaggo, padapdripuri, akkharasamavdyo, vyan- 
janasilitthatd. 

In the Niddesa we thus have direct evidence of a general 
system of instruction applied to a definite work, consisting 
29 
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of interpretation, doctrinal teaching and the verbal exposi- 
tions of the beginnings of grammar. The Abhidhamma books 
and related works like the Patisambhidamagga give other 
traces of its existence. It appears to be this system which is 
■expressly referred to in the Niddesa (I, 234) and other places 
as the four kinds of analysis ( patisambhida ) : the analysis of 
meanings ( attha ), of conditions ( dhamma ), of grammatical 
analysis (nirutti), and clearness of insight (patibhana). 1 

The Nirutti of the Niddesa is of the kind that we should 
expect to exist when Pali was a living language. All the 
grammatical analysis that was required Avas a knowledge of 
those words in the Scriptures that had become obsolete, 
and the explanation of unusual grammatical forms by means 
of the current expression. The method was not confined 
to the Pali tradition, as we find the same four divisions called 
pratisamvida in the Mahavastu (ii. 321) and pratisamvit in 
the Mahdvyutpatti (13), and this nirutti method has reacted 
on the style of the later sirtras. 

The practice of learning of! strings of synonyms might be 
expected to influence the style of those who passed through 
such a course of instruction. We appear to find an instance of 
it when Buddhaghosa 2 thus describes an earthquake : ayarn 
malidpathavi... Kampi samkampi sampakampi sampavedhi. 
Here we have, the same series of compounds as we find 
repeatedly in the Niddesa, and Buddhagohsa is only using 
an earlier phraseology. It appears not only in the later 

I They are also found in a sutta (A. ii, 160) which is attributed like the Niddesa 
itself to Sariputta. It probably belongs to the same stratum of scholarship. The 
Abhidhamma statement of patisambhida in Vbb. ch. xi is discussed by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids in the Points of Controversy , pp. 377 ff. ; cf. Ps. i, SB, 

a Vin. com. I, 30. 
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commentators but also in Sanskrit and especially Mahayana 
works. In several of these a standing description of an earth- 
quake occurs. The synonymous verbs kamp-vidh- cal- ksubh- 
are given, followed by ran and garj and each is expanded 
into compounds with pm and sampra. 1 If this stood alone, 
it might be taken merely as the verbosity of a particular 
author, but there are other instances, and they often corres- 
pond with series of synonyms in the Niddesa. The Niddesa 
has sakkaroti gurukaroti mdneti pujeti. The A vaddna-sataka 
(p. 8) exactly corresponding has sutler, 'o gunikrto widnitah 
pujitah. TheMahdvastu has the same adding arcitah. In : 
Mahayana works this is expanded, being preceded by pura- 
skrtah and followed by arcitah and apacayitah (Sadh-pund. 5 ; 
Karunapund. 2). Similarly the latter sutra has the series 
liar saniya to saniya prasadaniya avalokaniya prahladaniya 
manojna. All the synonyms that we find need not have arisen 
from the method that we find in the Niddesa. Some of them 
were doubtless incorporated from old texts, but the practice 
of compiling such lists is certain from what we find in the 
Niddesa, and the correspondences in the lists makes it pro- 
bable that there was intercourse between different schools 
and common methods of teaching. 2 

Among Mahayana works there are two compendiums 
which have some relation to the Niddesa. The Dharmasam- 
graha is a compilation of terms, but it is mainly doctrinal. 
The Mahdvyutpatti was evidently intended for grammatical 
instruction as well. It gives the complete declension of vrksa 
(210), epithets of Buddha and Bodhisattvas and their 

i Lai, v, 449 ; Karunapund. 3 ; Mahavyut. 151. 

a It may be noticed that the term nirdesa is frequent in Mahayana s utras. 
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qualities, synonyms of the teaching and names of sections 
(66), epithets of Nirvana (95), terms of salutation (97), 
synonyms of tusta and raudra (145-6), synonyms of sattva 
(207) almost corresponding with Nd. I, 12, miscellaneous 
adjectives (223), a long list of all the stock words and phrases 
that occur in a sutra (244), and a list of diseases (284), which 
only partially corresponds with that in Nd. I, 17. Much of 
this is nirukti in the sense of the Pali nirutti. 

At present there is no general agreement as to where 
the Pali language as we know it developed. It is usually 
agreed that the oldest works in verse show traces of having 
been composed in a different dialect. The natural conclusion 
is that the canonical works were preserved in a monastery 
or closely related group of monasteries, where a different 
dialect was spoken, and where the original dialect of the 
texts was entirely effaced, except so far as metrical facts 
compelled the preservation of special forms. Doubtless this 
Pali language that we know was at first a living and spoken 
language, but in the course of centuries, say from the time 
of Asoka, to the end of the second century A.D., it would 
come to be as much a learned language as Sanskrit. The 
fact of the Niddesa itself seems to show that this Pali was then 
a current language, but that nirutti, grammatical analysis, 
was becoming necessary for the interpretation of the texts. 
Nothing profitable can be said about the earliest date at 
which the Niddesa may be put. Any such theory would 
only tell us that a work of that name existed, but the 
occurrence of a geographical term in any particular passage 
could only allow us to infer the date of that passage. We 
can see from ifs different forms and readings that it under- 
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went changes and received additions, and in the case of a 
work used continuously for instruction this would be 
inevitable. Its application of Abhidharoma material for a 
general purpose seems to show that it is later than 
the Abhidhamma books, and its reference to one of 
the Alexandria* (Allasanda) founded after the Greek 
invasion, to Bengal, Burma, and Java, would suggest 
that it became established and was used as a text- 
book during the first two centuries B.C. It has no reference 
to the paramita, and although it gives the 37 constituents 
of enlightenment, it does not use the term bodhipakkhika- 
dhamma. 

In the case of the literature of the Sanskrit schools we 
can draw further information concerning the materials and 
methods of education. The works are much later than the 
Niddesa. They refer frequently to writing, and the mention 
in the Mahdvyutpalti of Kaniska and Asvaghosa puts this 
work later than the first century A.D., but it is probably two 
or three centuries later chan this, as it contains evidence of. 
contact with Greek astrology. The dates usually assigned to. 
the chief texts range from the second to the seventh century. 
The four methods of analysis with nirukti are preserved, but 
we may infer from the fact that the language was Sanskrit 
and from the production of a kavya like the Buddhacarita in 
the first century A.D. that grammar was a fully developed 
study. 

Wherever the texts of this literature originated, we can 
at least assume from the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims 
that down to the seventh century Magadha was the chief 
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district of tlieir study . 1 Mr. J. N. Samaddar in his interest- 
ing account of the monasteries of Nalanda, Vikramaslla (east 
of Bhagalpur) and Oclandapura (Bihar) calls them universities, 
and draws several remarkable parallels with these modern 
institutions. The proposing of hard questions by the keeper 
of the gate at Nalanda becomes matriculation. The teaching 
is said to have been both tutorial and professorial. The 
Master of the Law is taken to be the Vice-Chancellor, and 
the writing up of the names of famous scholars over the 
gates is compared to the granting of diplomas. 

This is what is inferred from Hiuen Tsiang, but it is 
I-tsing who describes the actual studies . 2 From Prof. 
Takakusu’s account it appears that grammar was based en- 
tirely on works of brahminical schools, the Sutras of Panini, 
the Kasika of Jayaditya, the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, and 
three works by Bhartrkari. It is not clear from this whether 
the Sutras were those of Panini in their original form, but 
Panini was certainly known to the Buddhists . 3 He is men- 
tioned in the Lanka vatara-sutra, and Taranatha in his history 
tells a wonderful story of his acquirement of grammatical 
science. The chief form, however, in which the Paninean 
grammar was studied by these schools appears to have been 

i The vihara of Vikrama^ila is mentioned in the colophon of one Ms. (Mitra. p. 229.) 
and according to Mr. Samadda, Nalanda occurs ( Glories of Magadha , p. 104 ff . ) 

2 Cb. 34. ed. Takakueu. 

8 Dr. B 0. Law has pointed out. in Buddhagohsa a passage reminiscent of Panini, 
V, 2, 93. It may be asked whether this comes directly from Panini or from some 
adaptation, but it certainly corresponds much more closely with Papini than with the 
corresponding sutra and vytti of Candragomin, IV. 2, 97 The Pan grammar of Kaeca- 
yana is later than Buddhagho$a and belongs to the literature of Ceylon. Later works 
says Geiger, follow the models A Sanskrit ...grammar and lexicography slavishly and 
app y their system mechanically to Pali. Geiger, Fdii Lit. und Sprachi , Pranke Gesch. 
arid. KriL tie* emheim, Pali — gramma ih 
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Gandragomin’s CandmvyaJcarana, whicli is put at the 
beginning of the seventh century. This is the only grammar 
which is mentioned in BendalTs list along with commentaries 
on it, chiefly that of Anandadatta, and in the Tanjur the 
grammatical works as given by Csoma are either Candrago- 
min’s work or others still later. 

The Niddesa also shows the beginnings of lexicography, 
and its continuation appears in the Dharmasamgmha, and 
Mahavyutpatti. Its full development is seen in the Amara- 
kosa of Amarasimha, who was a Buddhist himself. It is not 
mentioned by I-tsing, and Winternitz puts it between the 
sixth and eighth centuries. There are several copies of it in 
Bendall’s list, and it is also in the Tanjur. 

Apart from philosophy, which formed part of the doctrinal 
teaching, two important secular subjects are medicine and 
astronomy. That medicine must have been studied early we 
know from the Yinaya, as the sixth chapter of the Mahavagga 
is devoted to medicines and surgery. I-tsing mentions cikitsa- 
vidya, but there is nothing in the surviving literature to 
indicate that it ever became an independent study. He does 
not mention jyotisa among the vidyas, and it is clear that as 
astrology was an integral part of astronomy and the chief 
motive of its study, the latter science could not be expected 
to flourish so long as Buddhism forbade interpretation of the 
stars (e. g. Sn. 927 and Nd. I, 381). 1 It came in when the 
practice of astrology revived. The only astronomical work 
mentioned in Mitra’s list is a tlka on the Jain work Sruyapmj- 

1 Tiie knowledge of astronomy among the BuddhUta has been treated in the 
writer*)? article Sun, Moon , and Stars ( Buddhist ) in Hastings* Enctj, of Bel, and Ethics, 
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napti. Among the Buddhist fragments from Central Asia 
edited by Hoernle is an astrological work which shows that 
it is based on Greek astrology, and that Buddhism had come 
to adopt astrological practices. There is also evidence of 
Greek influence in the list of the nine planets in Mahdvyut. 
164. The first seven of them beginning with Aditya are in the 
order of the days of the week, and this order, which depends 
on an elaborate assignment of a planet to each of the 24 
hours of the day, came from Greece.' 1 

It is certain that the monasteries of Magadha were the 
chief places where this Sanskrit literature was studied, and 
probably also the region of its origin. It represents the 
product of several schools and shows certain relations with 
Pali works. But the views of scholars concerning the district 
where Pali, as we know it, originated are so divergent that 
it is impossible to do more than draw attention to a problem 
still in need of solution. It is the question not of the 
original language of Buddha and his first disciples, but of the 
Pali of Ceylon. The Pali of the time of Buddhaghosa was 
no living language, except in so far as it may have been 
learnt and used within each monastery. The commentaries 
of that time were translations and adaptations in Pali of 
those already existing in Sighalese. The traces of an earlier 
dialect surviving in the Canon may be survivals of the dialect 
in which it existed when it was taken to Ceylon. But it is 
the Pali as used by Buddhaghosa which the Singhalese 

2 The Ptolemaic order of the planets is Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
Moon. The lord of the first hour of Sunday is the Sun, of the second hour Verius, and 
§0 on. This makes the Moon the lord of the first hour of Monday, and so on throughout 
the week. 
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tradition calls MagadhI. 1 The view that Pali really was the 
language of Magadha is generally rejected, and various 
attempts to fix the district in India where Pali developed 
have been made on the assumption that it must have been 
somewhere else than Magadha. 

Oldenberg sought it in South India, probably in the 
kingdoms of the Andhras or Kalingas. 2 According to Prof. 
R. 0. Eranke its original home was in a district somewhere 
in the middle to the west of the Vindhya mountains. “Accord- 
ingly it is not impossible, though naturally a pure supposition, 
that the city of Ujjen, which evidently had become a centre 
of culture comparatively early, also formed the centre of the 
dialect-area of literary Pali.” 3 This was also the view of 
Westergaard and E. Kuhn, which Oldenberg expressly reject- 
ed. Sir George Grierson holds that “we have a strong reason 
for concluding that literary Pali is the literary form 
of the MagadhI language, the then koine of India, as 
it was spoken and as it was used as a medium of 
literary instruction in the Taksasila University. 4 The 
conclusion of Rhys Davids was that “Buddhism born 
in Nepal, received the garb in which we now know it 
in Avanti, in the far West of India,” and he held that 

i Buddhaghosa was told to go and translate the Atthakatha into Magadhanaih 
nirutti , Mahvs. p. 251 (Tumour), quoted by Dr. B. C.Law , The Life and Work of Buddha * 
ghom, p. 75. 

* Vinaya, Introd., p. I. 

3 Pali und Sanskrit, p. 138. By literary Pali Dr. Franke merely means the Pali 
as generally understood. The reason is that he uses the general term Pali to include 
the spoken Aryan languages of the whole of sub-Himalayan India and Ceylon : ib.p.vi. 
There is nothing to he said against the terminology except that it has not won genera] 
acceptance, and that scholars still call these languages Prakrit. 

4 Commemorative Essays presented to Sir. R. G. Bhandarkar, p. 123. 
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this was nearer to the other view ‘'so often put forward as 
convenient that Buddhism arose in Magadha and that its 
original tongue was MagadhI .” 1 These are the results of thirty 
years of research. 

Geiger has taken the unpopular course of holding that 
the tradition of the chronicles and commentaries is the 
true one, and that what they call MagadhI is MagadhI . 2 
Oldenberg’s statement that “it is certain that the Pali lan- 
guage is not the MagadhI language”, merely means that it is 
not the language of the Asokan inscriptions. There is not 
slightest reason why the texts of the Canon should have been 
adapted to the spoken language of the time of Asoka. It is far 
more likely that the dialect of the texts had already begun to 
form a sacred language, and we know that there was a rule 
in the Vinaya saying that the monks were to learn the word 
of Buddha in its own grammar or dialect, anujdndmi bhikkhave 
sakdya niruttiyd buddhavacanam pariydpunitum, and Buddha- 
ghosa understands this as meaning in the MagadhI language. 
It is true that this sentence has been understood against both 
grammar and tradition in a quite opposite sense, but this does 
not now need discussion. 

The latest attempt to solve the question has been made 
by Dr. M. Walleser , 3 who also decides for Magadha, but it 
cannot be said that within the space of twenty-four pages he 
has done justice to the arguments of his predecessors. He 
further prejudices his own case by asserting that Pali means 
not the body of sacred texts but the language in which they 

1 Cambridge History of India, 1. 187. 

2 Pali Litteratur und Sprache, p. 3. 

* Sprache und Heimat des Pali -Kan on*. Heidelberg, 1924. 
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were composed. However, Ms evidence for tlie phrase pdli- 
bhasa rests merely on CMlders, and ignores such decisive 
passages as that of the Mahdvamsa referred to above, and 
thus translated by Dr. B. C. Law : “The Pali (text of the 
Tripitaka) only (pdlimattam) has been brought over here. 
The Ceylon com m entary is current among the people of 
Ceylon. Please go there and study it, and then translate 
it into Magadhi (mdgadhdnam niruttiyd parivattehi).” 1 But 
Dr. Walleser has centainly made the claims of Magadha more 
probable, and it may be hoped that deeper investigation of 
the geograpMcal question will lead to the establishing of 
further links in the history of Buddhist scholarship. 


1 Life and Work of B add haghosa, p. 7 A. 


- CHAPTER IX 

ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION FROM THE 
JATAKAS 

The subject of this paper has not received the attention* 
it deserves from the students of Buddhism. Yet the Jatakas 
throw new light upon certain aspects of early Indian culture 
-history. Their evidence is generally taken to relate to the 
period from the time of the Buddha to that of Asoka, i.e., 
approximately between the seventh and the third century 
B. C. It is true that this evidence is from stories, but one 
can hardly miss the local colouring given by the folk in 
these tales. Indeed, the Jatakas are important as sources of 
history not for the contents or substance of their stories but 
rather for the social background or setting of those stories 
which inevitably reflect the contemporary conditions of life. 

The atmosphere of learning and culture which the 
Jatakas breathe and the educational system and organisa- 
tion they bring to light are very well indicated in one of 
those works (Jdt. No. 252) : 

“Once on a time Brahmadatta, the king of Benares, 
had a son named Prince Brahmadatta. Now kings of 
former times, though there might be a famous teacher living 

* It ha3 been, so far as I know, only once treated in an article, in the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society by Mr. J. JST. Sikdar, M A., which I have found 
to be useful and suggestive. The present paper is part of a comprehensive work on 
Ancient Indian Education and Learning in two volumes, Brahminical and Buddhist , 
now ready for the press. [ Readers' attention is invited to my Historical Gleanings, 
Oh. I. — Taxila as a Seat of Learning in Sanskrit and Pali Literature — Editor. ] 
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in their own city, often used to send their sons to foreign 
countries afar off to complete their education, that by this 
means they might learn to quell their pride and highminded- 
ness, and endure heat or cold, and be made acquainted with 
the ways of the world. So did this king. Calling his boy to 
him — now the lad was sixteen years old — he gave him one- 
soled sandals, a sunshade of leaves, and a thousand pieces of 
money, with these words: ‘My son, get you to Takkaslla, 
and study there V 

“The boy obeyed. He bade his parents farewell, and 
in due course arrived at Takkaslla. There he enquired for 
the teacher’s dwelling, and reached it at the time when the 
teacher had finished his lecture and was walking up and 
down at the door of the house. When the lad set eyes upon 
the teacher, he loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with 
a respectful greeting stood still where he was. The teacher 
saw that he was weary, and welcomed the newcomer. The 
lad ate, and rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher 
and stood respectfully by him. 

‘Where have you come from V he asked. 

‘From Benares’. 

‘Whose son are you V 

‘I am the son of the king of Benares’. 

‘What brings you here 1 ’ 

‘I come to learn’, replied the lad* 

‘Well, have you brought a teacher’s fee ? or, do you 
wish to attend on me in return for teaching you ? 

‘I have brought a fee with me and with this he laid at 
the teacher’s feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher by day and 
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at night they learn of him : but they, who bring a fee are 
treated like the eldest sons in his house, and thus they learn. 
And this teacher, like the rest, gave schooling to the prince on 
every light and lucky day. Thus the young prince was 
taught.’ ’ 

This passage introduces us practically to all the princi- 
pal features of the educational system of the times. We 
shall now explain them and cite the additional or supple- 
mentary information which the other Jatakas convey. 

Takkasila was the most famous seat of learning. It 
attracted scholars from different and di stant parts of India. 
Numerous references in the Jatakas show how thither flocked 
students from far off Benares (I. 272, 285, 409 ; II. 85, 87 ; 
IV. 50, 224 ; V. 263, 127, etc.), Rajagaha (III. 238, V. 177, 
247), Mithila (IY. 316, VI. 347), Ujjeni (IV. 392) and Kosala 
(III. 115) of the ‘Central Region’ (lb) and from the Sivi 
(V. 210) and Kuru (V. 457, III. 399) kingdoms in the 
‘North country' (I. 356). The fame of Takkasila as a seat 
of learning was of course due to that of its teachers. They are 
always spoken of as being Svorld-renowned,’ being authori- 
ties, specialists and experts in the subjects they professed. Of 
one such teacher we read : ‘Youths of the warrior and the 
Brahman caste came from all India to be taught the arts by 
him ’ (III. 158). It is the presence of scholars of such 
acknowledged authority and widespread reputation that 
made Taxila the intellectual capital of the Indian continent 
from the different and distant parts of which there was a 
steady movement of qualified students drawn from all classes 
and ranks of society towards Taxila to complete the educa- 
tion they had in the schools of their native places. Thus the 
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various centres of learning in the different parts of the 
country became affiliated, as it were, to the educational 
centre, or the central university, of Taxila which exercised 
a kind of intellectual suzerainty over the wide world of letters 
in India. 

The students are always spoken of as going to Taxila to 
‘complete 5 their education and not to begin it. They are 
invariably sent at the age of sixteen or when they “come of 
age 5 (e.g., V. 162, 210). This shows that Taxila was a seat, 
not of elementary, but higher, education, of colleges or a 
university as distinguished from schools. Thus the age- 
limit for admission there was curiously enough the same as 
is prescribed by modern universities. It was also only the 
students of a maturer age that could be sent so far away 
from their homes for the furtherance of their studies. 

The students were usually admitted to instruction by 
their teachers on payment in advance of their entire tuition 
fees. A fixed sum seems to have been specified for the 
purpose at Taxila, amounting to 1,000 pieces of money 
(I. 272, 285 ; IV. 50, 224, etc). In lieu of paying the fees in 
cash, a student was allowed to pay them in the shape of 
services to his teacher (cf. Mil. Panha VI. II). To this class 
apparently belonged the majority of the students who 
‘attended on their teacher by day 5 and received instruction 
at night. We read of a school of 500 Brahman pupils whose 
duties were, among others, to gather firewood from the 
forests for their master (I. 317 — 318). Sometimes a student 
would prefer to devote his whole time to studies without 
sparing any time for such services or menial work, while at 
the same time he was too poor to be able to pay the teacher’s 
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fees in cash in advance. In such, a case the student was 
trusted to pay the fees after the completion of his education. 
We read of one such student, a Brahman boy of Benares, who, 
after completing his education at Taxila, paid his teacher’s 
fees by begging for them in distant countries beyond the 
Ganges. The fees are described to be “seven nikkhas” or 
a few ounces of gold, which may indicate that the teacher’s 
fees were paid in gold in that time (IV. 224). It may be 
recalled in this connexion that, under the Brahmanical system 
it was the more usual practice for the brahmachdrin to pay 
fees to his teacher only when he becomes a Snataka and ends 
his studentship. 

Where students were too poor to be able to pay the 
teacher’s fees in any of the several ways aforesaid, a charitable 
community often came forward to provide for them a free 
education. We read of a teacher of ‘world-wide fame’ at 
Benares who had in his school 500 young Brahmin pupils to 
teach. The difficulty of maintaining such a school was 
removed by the generosity of the ‘Benares folk’ who ‘used 
to give day by day commons of food, to the poor lads and 
had them taught free’ (I. 239). 

The cost of education was also to some extent taken 
over from the teachers and the taught by the occasional 
invitations to dinner extended to them by philanthropic 
householders. We read of a school of 500 students being 
invited to take meals by a ‘country family’ at Takkasila, 
(I. 317) and of a similar entertainment given by an entire 
village (III. 171). These invitations would very often come 
by turns in such a way that they would work like a per- 
manent provision of meals for the teachers and the taught. 
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There was again another class of students wdio paid the 
teacher’s fees from the scholarships awarded to them by the 
States to which they belonged. Generally such students 
would be sent as companions of the princes of their respect- 
ive countries who were deputed to Takkaslla for education. 
We read of the sons of the royal chaplains of the courts of 
Benares (V. 263) and Rajagaha (III. 238 and V. 247) 
accompanying their respective princes to Takkaslla for their 
education. Cases, however, are not wanting of students 
being sent on their own account for higher studies to Tak- 
kaslla at the State expense. Thus we read of a Brahman 
boy of Benares being sent by the king at his expense to 
Takkaslla for the purpose of specialising in the Science of 
Archery (Y. 127). 

It is to be noted that the fees of tution as fixed here 
can hardly be considered adequate to its expenses. The 
teacher was not like the proprietor of a school conducted 
as a commercial concern. Probably no part of the fee of 
1 ,000 pieces he could claim as the wages of his own labour. 
The fees were necessary to cover the cost of the maintenance 
of those who paid them, of free board, lodging and other 
necessaries, of the students who went into residence with 
their teachers under a common roof. 

But residence with the teacher was not a compulsory 
condition of studentship. Day-scholars were also admitted 
to instruction. We read of Prince Junha of Benares run- 
ning up an independent house for himself from which he 
attended the college at Taxila : “One night, after lessons, 
he left the teacher’s house in the dark and set out for home” 
(IV. 96). 

31 
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The admission of day-scholars as students implied that 
of householders or married students. We read of ‘a country- 
Brahman’ who, finishing his studies in the three Vedas and 
the eighteen sciences under a famous teacher in Benares, 
stopped on there to look after his estate, married and became 
a regular householder. And yet he was allowed to continue 
his studies as an external student. He could however come 
but “two or three times every day to listen to his master’s 
teachings” owing to the obstructions of his mischievous wife 
who always feigned sickness whenever he wanted to get 
away to the school (I. 463). A similar case is that of ‘a 
young Brahmin from a foreign land’ who, while studying 
as one of 500 pupils of a famous teacher at Benares, “fell 
in love with a woman and made her his wife. Though he 
continued to live on in Benares he failed two or three times 
in his attendance on the master.” Sometimes he was so 
worried and harassed by his unmanageable wife that he 
absented himself altogether from waiting on the master. 
“Some seven or eight days later he renewed his attendances”, 
(I. 300) when his master gave him necessary instructions 
after which he “paid no heed to his wife’s caprices”, 
while his wife also “ceased from that time forward from 
her naughtiness.” There is another instance of a student 
being handicapped in his studies by the wicked ways of his 
wife ( lb . 301 — 302). Lastly, we may also refer to the 
instance of a teacher of 500 students at Benares who selects by 
a special test one of them for the hand of his grown-up 
daughter (III. 18). With some teachers “there was a custom 
that if there should be a daughter ripe for marriage she 
should be given to the eldest pupil” (VI. 347). 
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The maximum standard number of pupils which an 
individual teacher admitted was 500 (I. 239, 317, 402 ; III 
18, 235, 143, 171, etc.). The number gave scope to great 
variety in the composition of the school. The students were 
quite a heterogenous lot, drawn from all ranks and classes 
of society and representing diverse social conditions. Youths 
of Brahman and Ksatriya castes were of course in large 
numbers among them' (cf. III. 458) ; there were also princes 
from distant kingdoms (I. 272 ; II. 87 ; III. 115, 238, 415 ; 
IV. 96, 316 ; V. 162, 177, 210, 247, 262, 426, 457) ; and 
sons of magnates or magnificos, some of whom were Brah- 
mans (II. 99 ; V. 227 ; IV. 237, etc.) ; there were, again, sons 
of merchants and tailors (IV. 38), and even fishermen (III. 
171), for we read of a teacher who was, on principle, against 
all restrictions on admission of students and would ‘preach 
the moral law to any one he might see though he did not 
want it, to fishermen and the like’ (Ibid). Candalas were 
not however admitted as students. We read of two Candala 
boys from UjjenI who, considering the misery of their lot 
due to their birth, thought : “We shall never be able to 
play the part of Candalas ; let us conceal our birth and go 
to Takkaslla in the disguise of young Brahmans, and study 
there”. Thus introducing themselves they “followed their 
studies in the law under a far-famed master”. One of the 
students was even successful in his studies. Their disguise 
was however detected at a dinner offered to the school by a 
villager by their use of Candala dialect in an unguarded 
moment and they were at once expelled (No. 498.) 

While all castes except the Candalas were admitted to 
instruction, it seems that the castes so admitted did not 
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always confine themselves to their traditional subjects of 
study. We read of a Brahman boy of Takkasila who learnt 
Divination under his teacher and later settled down as 
a hunter in the woods of Benares (II. 200). Another Brah- 
man boy, son of a magnifico, preferred the study of magic 
charms to the exclusion of other subjects (II. 99). Another 
is , spoken of as having gone in for “the liberal arts’ and 
ultimately specialised in Archery (III. 129). There is an- 
other reference to the same effect (I. 356). It is again a 
Brahman boy that studies ‘‘the charm which commands all 
things of sense” (IV. 456). There is a reference to a 
Brahman boy choosing “science” for his study (III. 18) and 
to another mastering ‘the three Vedas and the eighteen 
Accomplishments’ (II. 87 ; III. 115, 122). 

We thus see that youths of all sorts and conditions of 
life, of different classes and castes had all their divisions and 
distinctions merged in the democracy of learning. Princes 
and nobles, merchants, tailors, the poor students who were 
maintained by charity and could not pay their tuition fees — 
all rubbed shoulders with one another as fellow-disciples of 
a common school and teacher. The poor students had 
to undergo daily a course of exacting and low kind of 
menial service for the school, but the recognition of the 
dignity of all honest labour secured to them a status of 
equality with its aristocratic section. What further levelled 
all distinctions within the school was the insistence upon 
certain standards of simplicity and discipline in life to which 
all its members had to submit. The prince of Benares 
is sent on to Takkasila for his studies with the modest 
equipment given him by his own royal father of “a pair of 
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one-soled sandals, a sunshade of leaves, and a thousand 
pieces of money” as his teacher’s fees, of which not a single 
piece he could retain for his private use (No. 252 cited above, 
Thus the prince enters his school as a poor man, divested 
of all riches. The same fact is pointed to by the story of 
Prince Junha of Benares, who accidentally breaking the 
alms bowl of a Brahman by colliding with him in nocturnal 
darkness, was asked to pay him the price of a meal as a 
compensation. The prince then said to the Brahman : “I 
cannot now give you the price of a meal, Brahman ; but I am 
Prince Junha, son of the king of Kail, and when I come 
to my kingdom, you may come to me and ask for the money” 
(IV. 96). This shows that there was no money left with 
a prince which he might spend as he liked. Nor did the 
offences of princes escape their usual punishment. On the 
offence of a prince being reported to the teacher (the offence 
being taking some sweets from a vendor’s basket without 
paying for them), “he caused two lads to take the young 
fellow by his two hands, and smote him thrice upon the 
back with a bamboo stick, bidding him take care not to do 
it again” (No. 252). 

The food allowed to the students was of the simplest kind. 
We have mention of rice-gruel being prepared as breakfast by 
a maid of the teacher’s house (I. 318). At invitations they 
were given sugar-cane, molasses, curd and milk (I. 448) . 

The life of the students was also hard in other ways. 
Their standing duty was to gather firewood in the forests 
{ib) . Their conduct was so much controlled that they were 
not allowed to go to a river for bath except in the company 
of a teacher (No. 252), 
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It speaks very well of these ancient kings that they 
deliberately, and as a matter of policy, proposed for their 
sons such a course of discipline and education as their best 
training in manners and morals, and as a powerful democra- 
tising influence, “so that by this means they might learn to 
quell their pride and highmindedness” (ib). 

Side by side with these colleges of a heterogeneous or 
cosmopolitan composition, we also find references to colleges 
of particular communities only. Teachers with 500, and only 
Brahman, pupils are frequently mentioned. (I. 317, 402, 
etc). Sometimes teachers would have only Brahman and 
Ksatriya pupils (III. 158). We also read of a teacher at 
Taxila whose school had on its rolls only princes as pupils— 
“all princes who were at that time in India to the number 
of 101,” besides two other princes newly admitted from the 
kingdoms of Kuru and Benares (V. 457). 

To manage a school of 500 pupils and undertake their 
education were not easy task for an individual teacher. He 
was however helped by a staff of Assistant Masters ( pitthia - 
chariya). It was only the most advanced or senior pupils 
that were appointed as Assistant Masters (II. 100 ; V. 457). 
Assistance in teaching was also rendered by the senior 
pupils as such. We are told of a teacher appointing his 
oldest disciple to act as his substitute (I. 141). Another 
teacher of Taxila, while going to Benares on some mission, 
appointed his chief pupil to take charge of his school during 
his absence, saying : “My son, I am going away from home, 
while I am away, you are to instruct these my pupils” 
(numbering 500) (IV. 51). These senior pupils, by being 
associated in the work of teaching, soon became fit to be 
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teachers.. We read of Prince Sutasoma of the Kura country 
who “being the senior pupil soon attained to proficiency in 
teaching” and, “becoming the private teacher” of his 
comrade in the school, “soon educated him, while the others 
only gradually acquired their learning.” (V. 457-^58). 

The college seems to have had a number of sittings every 
day. Instruction was imparted at times convenient to the stu- 
dents. The poorer scholars who paid for the expenses of 
educational life by the performance of services or menial work 
for the school during the day time could find time for study 
only in the nights when accordingly the teacher imparted in- 
struction to them (II. 278). It was probably convenient for 
the day-scholars to attend the night classes : We read of 
Prince Junha who “one night, after he had been listening 
carefully to his teacher’s instruction, left the house of his 
teacher in the dark and set out for home” (IV. 96). Another 
student of Benares who went to Takkaslla for a particidar 
instruction implored his teacher thus : “Give me your time 
for this one night only .... I will learn the whole after one 
lesson.” (11.47). As regards the students who paid their 
teacher’s fees “they are treated like the eldest sons in his 
house, and thus they learn.” They were given “schooling 
on every light and lucky day” (II. 278). 

Students seem to have commenced their studies very 
early in the morning, with the crowing of the cock. We 
read of a school of 500 Brahman students at Benares who 
“had a cock that crowed betimes and roused them to their 
studies.” Probably a cock was domesticated in every school 
to serve as a clock ! When the trained cock died, a second 
cock was secured which “had been bred in a cemetery and 
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had thus no knowledge of times and seasons, and used to 
crow casually, — at midnight as well as at daybreak. Roused 
by his crowing at midnight, the young Brahmans fell to 
their studies, by dawn they were tired out and could not for 
sleepiness keep their attention on the subject (already learnt 
(i gahitatihanampi )) ; and when he fell a-crowing in broad 
day they did not get a chance of quiet for repeating their 
lesson. And as it was the cock’s crowing both at midnight 
and by day which had brought their studies to a standstill, 
they took the bird and wrung his neck” (I. 436). It will 
appear from this passage that there was time for the private 
study of the students which they spent on repeating new 
lessons and revising old ones. 

In this passage, again, the reference to drowsiness pre- 
venting the students from understanding (lit. ‘seeing’, 
passanti) the subject already learnt may be taken to indicate 
the use of books for their studies. The Jatakas frequently 
use the expression sipparn vaohesi, i.e., ‘getting the sciences 
read.’ More definite is the following reference to the exist- 
ence of written books at the time: “The Bodhisatta 

caused a book of judgments to be written and said, ‘by 
observing this book you should settle suits.’” (III. 292). 
We have again references to the various and widespread 
uses of writing in the Jatakas ; to the writing of epistles 
[I. 377 (mentioning a correspondent), II. 95, 174 (sealing a 
letter), IV. 145 (contents of a message given), IV. 370, 385, 
403], to the forging of letters (I. 451, IV. 124), to inscription 
on gold plate (II. 36, 372, 376 ; IV. 7, 257, 335, 488 ; V. 59, 
67, 125 ; VI. 29), to inscription over a hermitage [VI. 520 ; 
IV. 489 (inscription in letters of Vermillion upon a wall)], 
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to letters of the alphabet engraved on gold necklets (VI. 
390), to inscriptions upon garments, and accoutrements (VI. 
408), to the scratching of a message on an arrow (II. 90), 
to writing on a leaf [II. 174 ; IV. 55 ; VI. 369, 400 (writing 
on a leaf fastened on an arrow)] . Lastly, there is another 
passage (I. 451) which indicates how the art of writing 
was being regularly taught to the young in the element- 
ary or primary schools. It tells how when a rich man’s 
son “was being taught to write,” his “young slave used to 
go with his young master’s tablets and so learned at the same 
time to write himself.” The three E’s were evidently 
taught in these schools. We may recall in this connection 
the passage in the Kautiliya (I. 5), showing how after the 
ceremony of cudaharana a boy was to be taught lipi or 
writing and sankhyanarh or counting and arithmetic. 

We shall now consider the courses of study that were 
offered by the colleges of Takkaslla. The Jatakas constant- 
ly refer to students coming to Takkaslla to complete their 
education in the three Vedas and the eighteen sippas or 
arts (I. 259, 356, 402, 464 ; II. 87 ; III. 115, 122, etc). Some- 
times the students are referred to as selecting the study of the 
Vedas alone (I. 402, III. 235, IV. 293, etc.) or the Arts alone 
(III. 18, 238 ; V. 127, 162, 177, 247, 426 ; IV. 456 ; III. 143 ; 
219, etc). We may conveniently distinguish education in 
the Vedas as Literary Education from Education in the 
Ar ts as Scientific and Technical Education. 

The invariable mention of the three Vedas shows that 
the study of the Atharva Veda was not included in the 
curriculum for general education at the time of the Jatakas. 
The Vedas were of course to be learnt by heart. We are 
32 
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told of a teacher at Takkasila from whose lips 500 Brahman 
pupils learnt the Vedas (I. 402). The Bodhisatta is fre- 
quently referred to as having learned the three Vedas by 
heart (cf. I. 259). Instead of the three Vedas, we sometimes 
fin d mention of “sacred taxts” (III. 235), “holy books” 
(IV. 293), or “the law” (IV- 392). Some of these terms may 
indicate the sacred literature of the Buddhists. We find even 
the direct mention of a Vinaya scholar and a Sutra scholar 
(III.486.). 

The subjects under the Sciences and Arts are not indi- 
vidually mentioned. Their number alone is frequently 
mentioned. We may refer in this connection to the passage 
already cited from the Milinda Panha which gives the indi- 
vidual names of the nineteen Sippas then current. Some 
passages in the Jatakas however make individual mention 
of some subjects under scientific and technical education, 
but it is not certain whether they would come under the 
eighteen Sippas. We have mention of the following arts 
being taught in some of the colleges of Takkasila, viz., (1) 
Elephant Lore ( HattJiisutta ) (II. 47), (2) Magic charms 
(II. 100), (3) Spell for bringing back the dead to life (1.510), 
(4) Hunting (II. 200), (5) Spell for understanding all 
animals’ cries' (III. 415), (6) Archery (Lssapasippa) (III. 219, 
I. 356, V. 127, II. 87), (7) The Art of Prognostication (III. 
122), (8) Charm for commanding all things of sense (IV. 456), 
(9) Divining from the signs of the body (II. 200), and (10) 
Medicine (IV. 171). 

It is to be noted that students are mentioned as taking up 
for their study only one of these subjects in which they 
wanted to specialise and make themselves experts. 
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The study of these sciences and arts seems to have 
a theoretical and a practical course. Knowledge of the 
literature of a subject had to be followed 'by its practical 
applications. In regard to some subjects like Medicine, for 
instance, the practical course had to be gone through under 
the direction of the teacher. The practical course in Me- 
dicine at Takkaslla included a first hand study of the plants 
to find out the medicinal ones, as shown in the account 
of JIvaka’s education. In other subjects, the practical 
course was left to be completed by the students themselves 
when they left their colleges after finishing their instruction. 
Thus we read of a Brahman student ‘of a market town in 
the North country’ who specialised in the Science of Archery 
at Takkaslla and, after finishing his studies, went as far as the 
Andhra country in prosecution of the practical application 
of his art. (I. 356). There is mention of the prince of 
Magadha who, having mastered all the arts at Takka- 
slla, “wandered through towns, villages, and all the land to 
acquire all practical usages and understand country obser- 
vances” (II. 238). We have mention of another student, 
Setaketu, of Takkaslla who similarly “wandered, learning 
all practical arts” (III. 235). There is mentioned another 
prince of Magadha who, being trained in all Sciences at 
Takkaslla, “left that place with the intention of learning the 
practical uses of arts and local observances” (Y. 247). We 
have an interesting reference to the Pandu brothers who, 
after receiving instruction in arts at Takkaslla, ‘travelled 
about with the idea of mastering local customs’ ( Y . 426) . We 
read again of two sons of merchants and a tailor’s son 
travelling together to learn the custom of the country folk 
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after finishing their education in Takkaslla (IY. 38) . There 
is a similar reference to a student from Benares undertaking 
a travel after his education at Takkaslla (IV. 200). A 
prince of Kosala is mentioned who after studying the three 
Vedas and eighteen liberal arts at Takkaslla left the place 
to study the practical uses of the sciences learned (III. 115). 
Lastly, there is an instance in which a student, on completion 
of his education in the Arts at Takkaslla and returning 
home to Benares, had to exhibit before his parents a practical 
demonstration of the technical knowledge he had acquired. 
In this connection we may also recall the successful surgical 
operations executed by Jlvaka as soon as he had left Takka- 
slla on finishing his education, for they show that he must 
have had a previous practical training and experimentation 
in such difficult operations. 

A practical turn was indeed given to all instruction as a 
pedagogic principle. We have already referred to the first- 
hand observation of plant life as a compulsory part of 
medical education. We have again one Jataka No. 123 
which shows how nature-study was always insisted upon as 
the best means of awakening a healthy curiosity, a spirit of 
observation and enquiry which are indispensable aids to 
intellectual culture. In the story, ‘a world-renowned’ 
professor of Benares “had five hundred young Brahmans 
to instruct,” one of whom “had always foolish notions in his 
head and always said the wrong thing ; he was engaged with 
the rest in learning the scriptures as a pupil, but because of 
his folly could not master them. The teacher was at pains 
to consider what method of instruction would be suitable for 
that ‘veriest dullard’ of all his pupils. And the thought 
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came to him that the best way was to question him on his 
return from gathering firewood and leaves, as to something 
he had seen or done that day, and then to ask what it was like. 
‘For’, thought the master, ‘this will lead him on to making 
comparisons and giving reasons, and the continuous practice 
of comparing and reasoning on his part will enable me to 
impart learning to him’. ” 

The point of some of the examples cited above which 
should not be missed in this connexion is that they demons- 
trate how the students of those days after their graduation 
undertook an expensive foreign travel to give a practical turn 
to their theoretical studies at the colleges, and qualify them- 
selves for the life in the world by broadening the 
range of their experience and deepening their insight 
into human affairs by a first-hand study of the 
diverse manners and customs prevailing in the different parts 
of the country. Besides its direct educational value, this 
post-graduate travelling as giving a finishing touch to a 
student’s training was encouraged and even insisted upon 
for another substantial reason especially in the cases of the 
students of the well-to-do classes, who were brought up in 
luxury. This was to build up the physique or the physical 
constitution of the student by inuring him to the hardships 
of travelling, to make him ‘endure heat or cold’ and stand 
all weathers and climates. And we have already referred to 
the recognition of the utility of the institution as a means of 
moral education of the students of the royal and aristocratic 
houses especially, who were sent to distant centres for their 
•education, so that by their necessary travelling and living 
under strange conditions in foreign parts, they might be 
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more humanised, with their native pride of position and 
spirit of exclusiveness crushed out of them under the spirit 
a thoroughgoing democracy and fraternity which a seat of 
learning would always breathe (Ho. 252). 

Takkasila was also famous for some of its special 
schools. One of such schools was the medical school ‘which 
must have been the best of its kind in India, if we may 
believe in the story of Jivaka. It was also noted for 
its school of Law which attracted students from distant 
UjjenI (IV. 392, also III. 171). Its military schools were not 
less famous. One such school could boast of counting all the 
then Princes throughout India numbering 103 as its students 
(V. 457). We have already seen how keen and widespread 
was the demand in the country for the courses and training 
offered by its schools of Archery. 

Thus the teachers of Takkasila were as famous for their 
knowledge of the arts of peace as for that of war. In this 
connection we may refer to the story of the Brahman boy of 
Benares of the name of Jotipala who was sent at the king’s 
expense for education in Archery at Takkasila. When he 
had finished his training and was returning home, the teacher 
presented him with his own sword, a bow and arrow, a coat 
of mail and a diamond and asked him to take his place as 
the head of 500 pupils to be trained up by him in the military 
arts, as he was himself old and wanted to retire (V. 127). 
The Veda-of-the-bow claimed almost as many students as 
the sacred triple- Veda in those days. 

It is also evident that the demand for the knowledge of 
the Sippas or for technical and scientific education was not 
less keen than that for general education or religious studies. 
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Next to Takkasila ranks Benares as a seat of learning. 
It was, however, largely the creation of the ex-students of 
Takkasila who set up as teachers at Benares (Nos. 130 , 185 . 
etc.) and carried thither the culture of that cosmopolitan 
educational centre which was moulding the intellectual life 
of the whole of India. Subjects in the instruction of which 
Takkasila held the monopoly, were being gradually introduc- 
ed into Benares. We find established there schools for the 
teaching of spells and magic charms by students trained 
from Takkasila (II. 99). For the study of the ordinary 
subjects there were of course established many schools (1,464). 
Benares, however, was not without its own alumni as edu- 
cationists. There are serveral references to teachers of 
world-wide fame with the usual number of 500 pupils to 
teach (I. 239, III. 18 and 233). The son of a Brahman 
magnate with eighty crores is educated in Benares (IV. 237). 
There were again certain subjects in the teaching of which 
Benares seems to have specialised. There is a reference, for 
instance, to a school of music presided over by an expert 
who was the chief of his kind in all India (No. 243). With 
all this, the inferiority of Benares to Takkasila as a seat 
of learning is apparent from the fact that there are hardly 
to be found many references in the J atakas to the movement 
of foreign scholars towards that city for education in 
different subjects as we find in such abundance in respect of 
the other city. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that the educational system of 
the times produced men of affairs as well as men who 
renounced the world in the pursuit of Truth. The life of 
renunciation indeed claimed many ex-students of both 
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Takkasila and Benares. In the sylvan and solitary retreats 
away from the haunts of men, the hermitages served as 
schools of higher philosophical speculation and religious 
training where the culture previously acquired would attain 
its fruitage or a further development in a particular 
direction. These special schools of spiritual culture are also 
referred to as hemg composed of the standard numher of 
500 ascetics gathering round the personality of an indivi- 
dual hermit of established reputation to seek instruction as 
his disciples (I. 141, etc). We have however references 
to schools of larger sizes. We read of one which was so 
overcrowded with zealous pupils that the chief had to get 
other hermitages established by his seven senior pupils to 
relieve the congestion but to no purpose, for the original or 
parent hermitage continued to be crowded as before with 
aspirants after the religious life (Y .128). 

The hermitages were generally established in the Hima- 
layas (I. 406, 431 ; III. 143 ; IV. 74). Sometimes, however, 
the bands of ascetics would establish themselves near the 
centres of population and would have facilities for attracting 
recruits (III. 115 ; IV. 193). These imparted to their 
disciples a knowledge of their ‘arts, texts and practices.’ 
We read of Setaketu, originally the senior pupils of a school 
of 500 pupils at Benares, going to Takkasila for education in 
the ‘arts’ on completion of which he wandered through the 
country learning all practical arts, when in a village he 
came across a group of 500 ascetics who, after ordaining 
him, taught him all their “arts, texts and practices” (III. 235) . 



CHAPTER X 

THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OP MARA 

Mara, the spirit of evil of the Buddhists, the enemy 
introduction. Good Law, appears to have been 

the personification of an abstract concep- 
tion of the Buddhist religion. The Buddhacarita-kavya 
of Asvaghosa tells us that he who is called in the world 
Kamadeva, the owner of the various weapons, the flower- 
arrowed, the Lord of the course of desire, is the Buddhist 
Mara, the enemy of liberation (Book 13). In other words, 
Mara is the personification of Kama that thwarts the aspirant 
after the highest stage, Nibbana. Mara is of different kinds : 
— Khandha Mara (Mara of the elements of being), Kilesa 
Mara (Mara of sin), Marana Mara (Mara of death), Devaputta 
Mara (Mara of the gods), and Abhisamkhara Mara (Mara 
of the accumulation of Kamma) (Childers 5 Pali Dictionary, 
P' 241). The Siksa-samuccay a of Santideva mentions the 
four, except abhisamkhara. (Tr. Bendall & Rouse, p. 
192). In the Mahavamsa, he is described as one having 
thousand hands (Ed. Geiger, Ch. 30, Verse 75). Woman is 
not competent to acquire the state of Mara (Vibhanga, p. 

337). It is interesting to note on the authority of the Buddhist 

and Jaina texts that Mara is the originator of Maya or attach- 
ment. (cf. Sutrakrtanga, Jaina Sutras, pt. II., S. B. E., Vol. 
XLV, p. 244) and the person who falls a victim to Maya 
is conquered by Mara. His daughters are desire (tanha), 
discontent (arati), and passion (raga), 1 the ultimate categories 

1 Dhammapada Commentary. Vol. I, p. 202 ; Samyufcfca Nikiiya, Vol. I, p. 124. 

33 
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of evil in its psychological system. The fight of the Bodhi- 
sattva with Mara is a struggle against the fetters and hindrances 
that stand in the way to Nibbana. He does not resemble 
the evil spirit of the Zoroastrian Ahriman who is a spirit 
of equal power with Ormuzd, the principle of good. In 
the Zoroastrian system every good is opposed by its corres- 
ponding evil, and Ahriman, the spirit of evil, has existed 
opposed to Ormuzd since the commencement of the world. 
With the Satan of the Old Testament, Mara has not much 
in common, though there are some points of resemblance. 
Like Mara, Satan goes forth to tempt Job, to test his loyalty 
to God whose permission he obtains before commencing his 
evil activities. 

Scholars like Windisch , 1 Beal , 2 Kern , 3 Rockhill 4 and Sir 
Charles Elliot 3 have given us very little 
Previou syvorks in the information regarding Mara and his acti- 
vities. 

Oldenberg's treatise on Mara is indeed the pioneer work 
in this field. In the following pages an attempt has been 
made to collect from the Buddhist literature materials which 
remained hitherto unnoticed and which throw some 
new light on the subject. The Buddhist conception of Mara 
is in many respects the same as that of the Hindu Kamadeva. 
Like Kamadeva, Mara, has his flowery arrow and there are 
many more points of resemblance ; in fact, Mara is one of the 
names by which Kamadeva is designated in Brahmanical 

1 Mara und Buddha. 

2 The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, pp. 36, 199. 

3 Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 16 if., 20, 31, 42, 101. 

4 The Life of the Buddha, pp. 27, 31, 32, 39 and 119. 

3 Hinduism and Buddhism Vol. 1. pp. 143, 164, 175 ; Vol. II, p. 160 ; Vol III, pp* 
69, 73, 350. 
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literature. Mara bears many names in Pali literature ; lie is 
called, for example, Kanha (black), Adhipati (chief), Antagu 
(destroyer), Namuci (non-deliverer), Pamat- 
Van° u ^_epithcts of ^ayandhu (f r j eri( j 0 f tlie passionate) 1 and 

at the same time he is also designated 
Maccu (death) 2 , perhaps because death and ruin overtake one 
who is caught in the snares of Mara. Anatthakama (wishing 
ill), Ahitakama (wishing injury) and Ayogakhemakama 
(wishing unsafety) are the epithets of Mara, (Majjhima 
Nikaya, Yol. I, p. 118). 

Kama (sensual pleasure) forms the first army of Mara ; 

, arati (discontent) is his second army ; 

khuppipasa (hunger and thirst), the third ; 
tanha (desire), the fourth ; thlnamiddha (sloth and torpor), 
the fifth ; bhiru (fear) , the sixth ; vicikiccha (doubt) , the 
seventh ; makkho (disdain to others) and thambho (self- 
adulation) the eighth ; labha (gain), siloka (fame), sakkara 
(honour), micchaladdhavaso (wealth obtained by improper 
means), attanamsamukkamsana (self-praise) and paresam 
avajanana (speaking ill of others) — all these constitute Mara’s 
army (Niddesa, Vol, I. p. 96 ; cf. Sutta-Nipata, Padhana 
Butta). 

Ditthadhammika kamasaiina (i.e. the idea of sensual 
pleasure in present life) and samparayi- 
Kingdom and food of kakamasanna (i.e., the idea of sensual 
pleasure in future life) form the kingdom, 
state and food of Mara (Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. II., 

pp. 261-262). 

1 Niddesa (P. T. S.) p. 489 

2 Jataka (Fausboll) Vol. IV, p. 123. 
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The snare of Mara (Marabandhanam) means that a medi- 
tative person through two kinds of medi- 
Snare of Mara— how to Nation, becomes freed from the snares 

get nci or it. 

of Mara which consist of births in Kama 
vacara, rupavacara and arupavacaralokas 1 . One is en- 
tangled in the snares of Mara if one has any attachment for 
a beautiful form, etc . 2 Mara is the chief 
M thrown by 0 Mara Ver " those w ^° are possessed of adhipatta 

(influence) 3 . He who has attachment 
is entangled by Mara. 1 . In the Dhammapada we read 
that Mara will certainly overthrow a person who is unrestrain- 
ed in his senses, immoderate in his food, idle and weak . 5 A 
person’s mind is always attempting to come out of the kingdom 
of Mara . 6 Those who can restrain their mind and check its 
propensities can escape the snares of Mara . 7 One should 
fight with Mara with the weapon of wisdom . 8 One can go 
beyond the sight of Mara, King of Death, by destroying the 
flowery arrow of Mara . 9 Mara cannot find those who are 
pious, leading a strenuous life and eman- 
Pl °thrown n by n Mara Ver cipated by perfection of wisdom . 10 One 
can make oneself free from Mara if one has 
attained the noble eightfold path . 11 Those who meditate on 
the impurities of the body can cut off the snares of Mara . 12 
Mara cannot destroy the Dhammacakka (wheel of law ). 13 

1 Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. III. pp. 403-404. 
a Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. IV. p. 91. 

3 Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. II. p. 17. 

4 Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. Ill p. 73. 

5 Dhammapada, Yamakavagga, verse 7, P. T. S. Ed. 

6 Ibid, p. 5. 

7 Ibid. a Ibi d, 6. 

9 Ibid, 7. io ibid, 8. 

11 Ibid, 40. 12 ibid, 50 

13 Nettipakarapa, pp. 8, 9. 
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One should destroy the army of Mara with strenuous exer- 
tion. 1 One whose mind is not protected, 
nhammacakka not who has false belief and is idle, comes 
under the control of Mara. 2 The Netti- 
pakarana mentions the fact that Mara 
could not detect the consciousness of Godhika. 3 Mara went 
to search for Vakkali’s consciousness 


False believer controii- but he could find no trace of it because 

6(1 bv Mara 

- Yakkali passed away completely before 
the quest of Mara. 4 The Visuddhimagga 
tells us that a wise man who finds delight in forest hermitage, 
that is, who has freed himself from the ties of the world, 
is fit to overcome Mara with his army. 5 A yogi who remains 
fixed in his seat spending his whole time 
Yogi uMubduea by meditation, can subdue Mara. 6 The 

Niddesa relates a conversation that is sup- 
posed to have taken place between a bhikkhunl named Yajira 
and Mara. Vajira said to Mara thus , “There is no satta 
(being) here who can come under your 
Mara & Vajira. control. This is no being but a heap of 

dirts (Vol. I., p. 439, cf. Kathavatthu, Vol. I. p. 66 ; Abhi- 
dhammavatara, p. 88). 

There is a reference to the Buddha’s subjugation of Mara 
at the foot of the Bodhi tree at Gaya. 
fh^BuddL V “ S country (Ibid, p. 455). The Buddha assured his 
M 5 ra n0t overoome by disciples thus, “Oh, bhikkhus, if you live 
within the country of your father (i.e. 


Mara & Vajira. 


1 Nettipakara^a, p. 40. 2 Ibid. p. 85. 8 Ibid. p. 39. 

4 Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. III. p. 124. 

5 Vol. I. p 73. 

6 Visuddhimagga, Vol. I. p. 79. 
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the Buddha), you will not be overcome -by Mara. (Niddesa, 
Vol. I, p. 475). Mara has no share in jara (old age), 
vyadhi (disease), marana (death) and pubbakata- 
papakammam (Kathavatthu, Vol. II. pp. 457-458). 
The Itivuttaka tells us that Mara is conquered by a person 
who is free from attachment and who has risen triumphant 
over all sufferings and will not be born again (p. 58). A fool, 
a person devoid of merit, and one who earns his livelihood 
by following low professions are reborn in hell. (Ibid, 
p. 59). Those who are under the domain of passion, delu- 
sion and anger, are ignorant of the ariyadhammas and sub- 
ject to Saccayaditthi (heresy of individuality). They cannot 
liberate themselves from the clutches of Mara. (Ibid, p. 
92). The Ahguttara Nikaya asserts that one who follows 
the dhamma can conquer Mara (Vol. I. p. 150). 

The bhikkhu who puts forth the right 
, , „ effort and who has conquered the kingdom 

exerting bhikbhus. 0 f Mara, is not subject to rebirth and 
death. He can conquer Mara with this 
army and can destroy the power of Namuci and live full 
of bliss. (Ahguttara Nikaya, Vol. II. p. 15). 

An ariyasavaka endowed with the seven kinds of 
saddhamma and the four jhanas, is one who 
An ariyasavaka not has passed beyond the influence of Mara. 

subdued by Mara. „ 

(Ibid, Vol. IV. pp. 108-109). In one of 
the Jatakas, we read that Yudhitthila 
and Yuvanjaya passed beyond the kingdom of Mara, which 
was made up of raga (passion), dosa (fault), and moha (delu- 
sion). (Fausboll, Jataka, Vol. IV. p. 123). 
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Mara stood up as an antagonist of the Buddha trying to 
prevent his attainment of Nirvana. Mara 
Mara^aa antagonist °f in his great and ineffectual struggle to 
brill g down the Buddha, used all sorts of 
arms, both physical and spiritual. The 
Nettipakarana tells us that Mara hurled a huge stone at 
the Buddha from the top of the Gijjhakuta mountain, 
(p. 34). M hen Siddhartha was going out of the city 
of Kapilavastu for the great renunciation, he was met 
by Mara at the gate. He urged Prince Siddhartha not to 
leave the city as he (Buddha) would become an universal 
monarch on the seventh day if he stayed in it, but all Mara’s 
efforts were in vain. Mara then tried the effect of threats 
on him and pointed out that he would bring him to grief if 
the least thought of lust distrubed his mind.. In vain did he 
seek for seven long years to detect any defect in the conduct 
of the Buddha. After the lapse of five years, the Buddha 
acquired omniscience. When the Buddha was sitting at 
the foot of the Ajapalanigrodha tree, in the fifth week of 
his attainment of bodhi, Mara came and told him that 
he was now beyond his power. The three daughters of Mara 
named tanha, arati and raga tried to tempt the Buddha in 
various ways but all were in vain. (Dhammapada Commen- 
tary, Vol. Ill, pp. 195-196) . Again we are told that when the 
Buddha was going for alms to a Brahmin village named 
Pancasala, Mara resolved that he should not get any alms 
there. Mara entered the bodies of the villagers and inclined 
their minds not to offer any alms to the Buddha who came 
back to the village-gate with his empty bowl. Mara taunted 
him by putting the question whether he had received any 
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alms. The Buddha replied that he was fully aware of his 
mischievous intention. Thereupon Mara urged him again 
to go and seek for alms with the sinister object that the 
Buddha might be insulted all the more. The Buddha retorted - 
that he would live on piti (joy) like the abhassaradevas if 
he received no alms. (Dhammapada Commentary, (Vol. III. 
pp. 257-258). The same commentary also records another 
passage at arms between the Buddha and Mara ; we are 
told that a god belonging to the Mara world entered into 
the bodies of five hundred young women of whom the great 
and wealthy lady of Savatthi, Visakha Migaramata, was 
in charge. As Mara got possession of them, they began to 
laugh and clap their hands in the presence of the Buddha, 
who, however, became aware of the fact that all this was 
the act of Mara. By his supernatural powers the Buddha 
created darkness and the women were entirely nonplussed 
and were overtaken by fear. A short while afterwards they 
came to their senses. Then the Buddha removed the * 
darkness and brought in light and the ladies became ashamed 
of their light conduct (Ibid. Yol. Ill, pp. 101-102). 

The Dhammapadatthakatha narrates another story re- 
counting how Mara tried to catch the Buddha in his toils. 
The Buddha said on one occasion that the kings were in the 
habit of oppressing their subjects, thus causing untold misery 
to them. He further said that if he had been the ruler, he 
would have ruled his kingdom without any such oppression. 
Mara ordered him the sovereignty of a kingdom with a view 
to put him to trouble. The Buddha, however, saw through 
his evil motive and gave out his intention to him and said, 
“the four means of obtaining supernatural power have been 
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well meditated on. If necessary, I can even change the 
Himalaya mountains into gold. Therefore I can rule the 
subjects well without exacting any tax from them.” He 
further said that Mara need not tempt him (Dhammapada 
Commentary, Vol. IV, pp. 31 — 32), as all such attempts 
were bound to be fruitless. Once Mara in the shape of an 
elephant attacked Rahulakumara while he was lying down 
in the latrine of the Buddha, being driven out by the bhikkhus 
in the Jetavana vihara, Mara’s intention was to terrify Rahula 
and thereby to cause pain to the mind of the Buddha. The 
Exalted One, however, recognised Mara and told him at once 
and retorted, “para is obtained by sinless arahats. You 
are Mara and you have nothing to do with para”. (Ibid, 
Vol. IV, pp. 140-141). 

The Majjhima Nikaya records that Mara entered into 
the bowels of Mahamoggallana who felt his stomach to be 
heavy. Trying to find out the cause, he sat down to meditate 
and came to know that Mara had entered into his body. 
He asked Mara to leave him and not to disturb Tathagata 
and his disciples. Mara came out of his mouth and stood 
on the bar of the door. Mahamoggallana related to him 
(Mara) his deeds in time of the Buddha Kakusandha, the 
trouble he gave to Vidura, which ultimately led him to hell 
where he suffered for many years. (Vol. I., pp. 332, 
foil). 

. The Anguttara Nikaya records a conversation which the 
Buddha is supposed to have held with Mara three months 
before his parinibbana. Mara said, “Let the Blessed One 
now pass away, this is the time for him to pass away. You 
said that you would not pass away until your disciples were 
34 
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trained properly, until they had grown restrained, fearless, 
learned, beholders of dhamma, followers of the dhamma 
and the right path, till they were able to teach and preach 
and also to refute the teachings of others. Your disciples 
are now competent to do all this work and it is time for you 
to pass away”. Mara also said the same thing regarding the 
bhikkhunis. The Blessed One replied, “Don’t be anxious. 
The Tathagata will pass away after the lapse of three 
months”. (Vol. IV., pp. 310-311). The Samyutta Nikaya 
informs us that Mara in the guise of a devata named 
Vetamvarl came to the Buddha and told him thus, “He who 
hates tapa (austerity) and does not like to stay alone, who 
is addicted to rupas or beautiful forms and wishes to go to 
the regions of the blessed (devaloka), is competent to give 
advice regarding the attainment of the next world.” The 
Buddha recognised Mara in the guise of a god and explained 
to him that “rupa (form) in this world, in the next and in the 
sky, is praised by Namuci. It is nothing but a bait”. (Vol. 
I. p. 67). One night while the Buddha was at Veluvana, 
Mara in the guise of a big snake, went to terrify the Exalted 
One who, however, recognised him at once and said, “He 
who lives in a solitary place and has self-restraint, has no 
reason to be afraid of any terrible sight and can bear the 
bite of snakes, etc.” (Ibid., Vol. I. pp. 106-107). On 
another occasion, Mara said to the Buddha, “the term 
of life of a human being is long. It should be enjoyed to the 
full extent.” The Buddha retorted that the contrary was 
the truth. (Ibid., Vol. I. p. 108). Mara disturbed 
the Buddha while he was delivering a discourse on 
dhamma to a large assembly at Jetavana by saying, “You 
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have your opponent, why are you roaring like a lion ? You 
have not yet conquered your opponent, why should you call 
yourself a conqueror ?” The Buddha replied, “He who 
has become fearless, does roar in this way. The Tathagatas 
who are endowed with ten powers, are veritable conquerors 
of the world.” (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I. p. no). Mara 
came to the Buddha while he was lying at ease after having 
received injury to the finger of his leg due to the stone 
thrown at him by Devadatta, and said, “You have no wealth, 
how is it that you are lying at ease. Are you absorbed 
in poetry or indolence ?” The Buddha replied, “I have 
enough wealth, I am lying at ease with compassion for all 
beings. Those who are pierced with arrows, etc., are lying 
at ease, why should I not lie at ease being free from all 
spears V’ (Ibid., pp. 110-111). Again Mara, in the 
guise of a fiery bull, wanted to break the bowls of the 
bhikkhus placed outside in the sun while the bhikkhus 
were attentively listening to the religious instructions given 
by the Buddha on upadanakkhandha at Savatthi. A 
bhikkhu shouted that a bull had come and it might break 
the bowls. The Buddha said that it was Mara that had 
come in that guise and not a real bull (Ibid., p. 112).*/ 
While the Buddha was delivering a discourse on Nirvana 
at Savatthi, Mara in the guise of a ploughman came 
and told him, “Have you seen my bulls ?” By this query 
Mara disturbed the Buddha and the bhikkhus and their 
attention was distracted. (Ibid., p. 115). Mara told his 
daughters to overpower and defeat the Buddha. They 
made every attempt to do so but in vain (Ibid., 
Yol. I. p. 127). 
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A study of the Tibetan version of the account of Mara’s 
Tibetan account of fight with the Buddha is interesting! and 

Mara’s fight with the b 
Buddha. instructive. 

Before his attainment of Nirvana, Buddha intended 
to destroy his antagonist, Mara, the Buddhist Satan. He 
addressed the bhikkhus and said that he would put an end 
to Mara, the master of lust. He then issued from his fore- 
head a ray of light that illuminated the world. The earth 
quaked. Mara heard the following message : — “The being 
who is very pure, who has led a religious life for many ages, 
who is the son of Suddhodana and who has given up his 
kingdom, desires to favour other beings with his nectar- 
like teachings. Be careful, as he is coming to-day before 
the Bodhi-tree. When he will be free, he will help others 
to be free, he will rejoice and make others rejoice. He will 
pass away from this world of affliction and will help others 
to do so. He will thoroughly destroy the three apayas 1 to 
have the city filled up with Devas. If the self-born religion 
comes, it wall uproot the city of the devil and the devil will 
then be quite helpless, knowing not whither he should go”. 
Mara got frightened to hear the message. He dreamt thirty- 
two different kinds of dreams, viz., 1. His place has been 
overshadowed by darkness. 2. He runs away through fear. 3. 
He sees that he is leaving his crown. 4. He sees the feathers 
of goose, crane, peacock, etc., falling. 5. He sees that musical 
instruments, e.g., drums, conches, kettle drums, etc., break 
into pieces and fall down on the ground, and so on. He 
asked his retinue to be careful and addressed them 
-saying, “One who is endowed with all the good signs 

I In the Pali account we find four apayas. 
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and who has undergone many difficulties, comes of 
the Sakya family, and will subdue the members 
of the devil’s kingdom. I have heard from the Heaven 
above that the Buddha, the Blessed One, has obtained 
Nirvana. If these innumerable beings drink the nectar of 
his religion (dhamma) then I with my kingdom will perish 
for ever. Therefore you, all these great hosts, muster strong 
and go there to conquer that Sramana. Oh, you four kinds 
of troops, be ready at once and march on. Oh, hosts, 
if you have love for me, you should not fly from the ’battle- 
field. Though the world is full of arahats, victory will be 
ours, our sorrows will come to an end, and we shall not be 
overcome by him. If this man becomes victorious and 
becomes Dharmaraja, then there would be no end 
of his lineage.” Then said Mara’s son, “Oh, father, 
what hast thou done? Why does your face look 
dark ? Tour heart seems to be beating much and 
you are shivering, so please tell me what you have 
seen or heard. I will serve you to the best of my 
ability.” Then said Mara, “I have dreamt a dreadful dream. 
If I am to narrate it before this gathering, all of you will 
faint and fall on the ground.” Then Mara’s captain named 
fearthavaha said to Mara, “If we get victory over him 
(Buddha) then there is little credit, but if the result 
be otherwise, our heads will be bent down in shame. 
Would it not be better if we refrain from fighting 
W1 th him ? Mara replied the captain saying that 
he could not bow down at the feet of the Buddha 
and his followers. The brave should be known in 
fight. The captain rejoined him saying that it would be 
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of no use for one, however great and powerful, to fight with 
a real hero. One proud and of gloomy nature cannot prosper. 
Mara turned a deaf ear to the captain’s words. Four kinds 
of troops were ready by his order. With his troops, brave 
and dreadful to look at, having different faces wrapped up 
with many thousands of serpents, carrying swords, arrows, 
bows and various other terrible implements — troops un- 
foreseen and unheard of before by gods and men— Mara 
attacked the Blessed One. But the wise one who was power- 
ful and quite unshakable like the hill Sumeru, cared nothing, 
saw and took Mara’s threatnings and temptations 
to be as evanescent as clouds of heaven. He sat in deep 
meditation. Mara saw him, became terrified and turned 
mad. He said to his troops that the son of Sakya, whose 
shelter was religion, who understood delusion and who had 
a mind as vast as the firmament, did not turn mad when he 
saw his (Mara’s) army. Those sons of Mara, who had faith 
in the Buddha sat on the right side of Mara and those who 
did not believe in the Buddha sat on the left side of Mara. 
Then Mara discussed with his troops as to how he could 
conquer the Blessed One. The captain, a son of Mara, 
said, “I like to wake up the Naga King, I like to wake 
H up the king of elephants, I like to wake up the k ing of 
animals, I like to wake up the king of men to-day”. 
Then spoke the devil named Durmati, “My eye-sight 
can render twain hearts of beings whom it will touch, 
and can divide the essence of the oldest tree in the 
world. No being on whom shall fall my sight, can 
survive. So if I fix my eyes on the Buddha, he wll have no 
power to breathe again.” Thus there arose disputes amongst 
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the devils themselves. Afterwards there spoke another devil 
who was called Sarthavaha, “Buddha is not ignorant. You 
do not know his powers ; he controls the other side and bv 
his merits all are defeated. Although sons of Mara are 
innumerable as the sands of the Ganges, they are powerless 
to shake even a hair of his person. It is useless to say that 
you will kill him. It is impossible, you must not think of 
harming him but be humble and have faith in the Buddha, 
as he is the king of Trilokas. Better go back without fighting 
with him.” Thus sons of Mara who were on the left side 
held a strong discussion about Buddha’s power. Then 
another devil named Sena-Bhadra spoke to Mara thus, “If 
you and your followers bow down before the Buddha with 
folded palms, then Indra, Dharmapalas, hosts of kinnaras, 
chief of Asuras, king of birds and others will bow before him 
without any question. The Buddha has seen your frightful 
and terrible troops but he does not get frightened. Surely 
he will conquer you all as a hero.” Then from the 
right row a son of Mara named Pramayana said, “The 
sun, the moon, the lion and the kings of the world 
need no help. The Bodhisattva surely needs no help.” 
Thus many followers of Mara spoke and gave their 
reasons to refrain Mara from combating the Bodhi- 
sattva. In vain, Mara, the emblem of evil, heard the 
arguments advanced by his followers. He grew jealous J 
of the Buddha all the more. He saw a wonderful miracle. 

He saw that his troops had gone into the mouth of the 
Buddha rendering him (Mara) quite helpless, that he had 
to run away from the spot, that he had mustered up courage 
and had turned up again with his vast army and had attacked 
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the Buddha with various sorts of weapons which were mira- 
culously turned into garlands, canopies, bunches of flowers 
as if to decorate the Bodhi tree. This wonderful miracle 
strongly agitated Mara who asked the Buddha to leave the 
Bodhi tree and to go back to his kingdom to rule over it, and 
told him that he would not be able to attain Nirvana with 
such a little knowledge. Buddha said to Mara in a soft and 
sweet tone, “Oh, sinner, you offered one sacrifice while I 
offered myriads and myriads of sacrifices”. He then explain- 
ed to Mara his sacrifices in detail. Then said Mara to the 
Buddha that he (the Buddha) had been defeated as he had 
seen only one offering. Buddha cited the earth, the abode of 
all animals, as his witness. He touched the earth and address- 
ed her saying, “Oh, BhumidevI, be good enough to be my 
witness.” The earth quaked for sometime in different ways. 
Then BhumidevI with her myriads and myriads of retinue 
appeared before the Buddha and said, “It is true what you 
have said, Oh, Thou Blessed One ! You are the only one upon 
whom all the devas in the world can rely.” So saying, 
disappeared BhumidevI with her retinue. Mara heard 
BhumidevI’ s words and ran away quite helpless with his 
troops. He then called his daughters, sought their help and 
told them to go to the Bodhi tree to tempt the Blessed One 
by all lustful means to see whether the Buddha was mentally 
strong or degenerated. Mara’s daughters came to the 
Buddha and examined him very minutely. They found 
him as pure as moon-light, as beautiful as the morning sun, 
as radiant as the golden caitya. They found him unshakable 
like the hill Sumeru and a deep thinker. They then praised 
the Buddha, danced before him and to arouse passion in 
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him they sang charming songs which read as follows : — 
“The season of lust is the spring when all flowers blossom. 
You have a beautifully shaped body. Your fame has brought 
us under your influence. We are born of all shapes and com- 
plexion. Beautiful as we are, we are for the enjoyment of 
gods and men. So turn away from the path of Nirvana 
which is difficult to obtain. Better enjoy yourself with us 
who are ever young.” Buddha did not yield to their tempta- 
tions. He replied them in a very sweet and soft tone, “Desire 
Ms the root of all sorrows. It hinders samadhi, riddhi, etc.” 
He looked at their faces and bellies and explained various 
things. Mara’s daughters, especially Trsna (desire) Rati 
(passion) and Piiti (affection) disregarded Buddha’s words 
and tempted him for the second time.The Buddha said, 
“Gods and men of the Trilokas worship me and my Dhamma- 
cakra will revolve in these Trilokas. I will acquire dasabala 
(ten potentialities) ; many men, be they my disciples or not 
will gather around me and my heart will rejoice in a place 
where there are lovers of my religion” ; but his words produced 
little effect. Mara’s daughters whose number is legion, 
again tempted Buddha in various ways ; but all their attempts 
were futile. At length they said to the Blessed one in 
eulogistic terms, “Oh, Pure One, your person is as 
stainless as the lotus flower and radiates a dazzling light 
like a golden hill ; your face is as lovely and beautiful as the 
autumn moon. May your labour be fruitful and your purpose 
be fulfilled.” So saying they werft back to Mara, bowed 
down at his feet and addressed him thus, “Oh our only father ! 
It is better that you should banish your wrath upon the 
Teacher of Devas and men who looked at us smilingly with 
35 
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Ms lotus eyes. The Blessed One is not a man of lust or temper. 
Hill Sumeru may shake, ocean may dry, the sun and the moon 
may be dislodged but the Blessed One who knows the 
sins of the Trilokas will by no means come under woman’s 
power.” Mara heard his daughters, grew enraged and rebuked 
them but they asked him again not to march against the 
* Blessed One. Then there appeared eight jungle-devis 
(Goddesses . of forest) who after worshipping the Buddha 
and praising him said to Mara “Oh, sinner, Eetire and res- 
train yourself ; you are helpless like an elephant in the mire.” 
Mara paid little attention to these words. He ordered his 
army to attack the Buddha for the last time with such a 
violent force as would not spare his life. Mara’s army 
charged the Buddha with all sorts of weapons and implements 
and with various satanic means but all their hopes and 
attempts were frustrated. They were utterly defeated. 
Buddha said to Mara, “If the hill Sumeru shakes, if all the 
creatures die, if the countless stars fall down with the moon 
from the heaven above, then a man like myself subject to 
the Bodhiraja will never change his intention.” Mara became 
very much distressed when he heard Buddha’s reply and 
disappeared. 

Then while the Buddha was being worshipped and 
honoured by Jyotiputradeva and Brahma with flowers, 
etc., Mara’s sons who were on the right side of Mara, brought 
an umbrella and a big canopy for the Buddha, and with 
folded hands they eulogised the Buddha in these terms, 
“Oh, Mighty One, We bow to you because you have 
defeated us. You have taken a firm seat, you do not 
rise up nor shake your person, nor do you speak. You 
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are tiie only one who exerts for the welfare of all the 
beings in the Trilokas. Myriads and myriads of devils 
could not interfere your action, nor could they shake 
you from your place under the Bodhi tree. Your 
charities are as countless as the sands of the Ganges.” 
Then Mara came to the Tathagata and told him that v' 
it was the time for his attainment of Nirvana. He asked 
the Buddha to leave the world. Buddha said to Mara, “Oh, 
great sinner, my bhikkhus are quite firm in their faith ; 
until I see them mild and pure, until I firmly establish 
in the world the name of Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, 

I shall not pass away.” When Mara heard these words, he 
bent down is head and stood in a corner, sad and demure. 
He thought that the Tathagata had gone beyond his power. 
At this time came his three daughters, Trsna, Rati and 
Priti who asked him to speak out the cause of his disappoint- 
ment, and who promised him to bind the Blessed One by the 
force of their passion and to put him under their power. Mara 
said, “The arahat who has attained perfect wisdom will not 
be overcome by passion. It grieves me much that he has 
advanced far beyond my powers.” Then Mara’s daughters 
without paying any heed to his words transformed themselves 
into youthful figures like the mother of one baby, appeared 
before the Blessed One, and exerted all their passionate powers 
to tempt him. But the Blessed One took no notice of these 
temptations, and Mara’s daughters became old women as the 
result of their evil kamma. They then came to Mara 
and appealed to him for regaining their former youth and 
beauty. Mara advised them to go to the Tathagata to 
beseech him to have mercy on them and to give them 
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back their former youth. Mara’s daughters acted 
up to their father’s advice. Buddha forgave them and 
they got back their former adolescence. Thus ended all 
lustful activities of Mara’s daughters. Complete defeat 
attended Mara and his army. 

Mara tried to lead astray the therls by painting the 
picture of the worldly enjoyments in brilliant colours, but 
here also all his attempts proved 

Mara's attempt to lead 

astray the theris baffi- unsuccessful . Mara urged Alavika, a bhik- 

ed* 

khunl, thus, “Enjoy sensual pleasures ; 
otherwise you will repent.”. Alavika replied, Kama 
is like a spear. I do not find any pleasure in it. (Samyutta 
Nikaya, Yol. I. p. 128). Mara went to Kisagotaml, the 
great therl, and told her, “Why are you crying for a dead son ? 
Go to the forest and select a suitable husband for yourself.” 
She recognised Mara and told him, “I am sorrowful, I have 
no fear. I do not like to go after a man. I have destroyed 
all my attachments, the darkness of ignorance has been dis- 
pelled. I am now free from sins having conquered 
you and your army.” (Ibid , p. 130). On another 
occasion, Mara went to Vijaya bhikkhunx and told her, 
“You are young, I am also young, let us enjoy ourselves.” 
Vijaya replied, “I do not find any delight in sensual 
pleasures. (Ibid., p. 131). Mara went to a therl named 
Gala and told her, “What is it that you don’t want ?” 
She replied, “I do not want birth.” He rejoined, “If you 
be born, you can enjoy the pleasures of the senses.” She 
replied, “If one is born, one is subject to death, one 
will have to suffer much. I wish to follow the dhamma 
preached by the Buddha for overcoming birth.” (Ibid., 
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p. 132 ). Mara went to another theri named sela and 
addressed her thus, “By whom has this body been made ? 
Who is the maker of it ? What is it and how will it cease to 
exist ?” Sela recognised Mara and replied, “I am not the 
maker of this body which has come into existence owing to 
some cause and it will pass away after the cause is destroyed.” 
(Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I. p. 134 ). Similar stories of tempta- 
tions held out by Mara to many of the theris are recorded 
in the Therigatha. Sukka then after having attained arahat- 
ship said thus, “Hold the antimadeha after defeating Mara 
and his army.” (Therigatha Com., p. 61 ). Sela then after 
having obtained arathatship went to Andhavana for spend- 
ing the day. Mara in order to prevent her from meditating, 
said to her, “There is no salvation in this world. What good 
will you derive by meditation ? Enjoy Kama”. The then 
in reply told Mara that he was but a fool and that he was not 
aware that she had acquired arahatship. The theri further 
said, “Kama is like a spear, why do you speak of 
sensual pleasures ?” I do not find any delight in them. 
I am free from attachment. You have been killed.” (Ibid 
pp. 64 - 65 ). Soma theri attained arahatship and Mara tried 
to disturb her at Andhavana. Mara said to her, “What is 
difficult for a rsi to get, how will you get being a little woman ? 5 ’ 
She replied, “Although I am a woman, if my mind is stead- 
fast, if I have wisdom, I shall see the dharnma perfectly. 
The state of a woman is no hindrance to my attainment of 
arahatship. My attachment is destroyed, ignorance is dis- 
pelled and you have been defeated.” (Ibid, pp. 66 - 67 .). 

Once Khema theri sat under a tree to spend the day. 
Mara in the guise of a youngman tried to induce her to 
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enjoy worldly pleasures and said, “You are young and 
beautiful, let us enjoy ourselves.” The therl became aware 
that it was Mara who was trying to tempt her in that way 
and replied him thus, “This rotten body is much hated by 
me. I have destroyed Kamatanha. I do not find delight 
in kama, I am free from all sins. You have been destroyed.” 
(Therlgatha, p. 136). Mara attempted to prevent Gala 
then from leading a holy life. Cala told Mara thus, “I have 
received ordination after listening to the Buddha who has 
preached the four noble truths to me, I have received three 
vijjas. I am now beyond your dominion.” (Therlgatha 
Commentary, pp. 163-164). 

Uppalavanna therl went to the sal forest to spend the 
day. Mara addressed her thus, “If you, being alone, are 
oppressed by the wicked people, what will you do ?” She 
replied, “If many wicked people come and oppress me, 
I am not afraid”. “What will you do being alone ? You will 
not be able to recognise me if I disappear from your presence 
and enter into your stomach or stand on your eye-brow ?” 
“My mind is steadfast. I have acquired six abhinnas. I 
have mastered the Buddhasasana. Therefore you cannot 
overcome me.” (Ibid, pp. 198-199). 

In the Sutta Nipata Commentary we read that Mara 
tried to prevent Dhaniya and his wife from taking ordina- 
tion from the Buddha by saying, “One 
„ , . . , having sons finds delight in them as 

Mara s campaign against ° ^ ° 

Buddhist upasakas and cowherds find delight in cows. Attach- 

bhikklius. 

ment is the root of happiness.” The 
Buddha refuted it (Yol. I. p. 44). From 
the Jatakas we learn that Mara cannot overcome the 
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bhikkhu s if they follow the sublime eightfold path (Jataka, 
Vol. III. p. 532). Mara asked a householder not to offer 
charity. He also told him that if he did so he would 
suffer in a hell which he pointed out to him and which 
was full of burning charcoal and he acted according 
to his advice. (Jataka, Vol. I. p. 231). Mara also 
tried to dissuade a banker of Benares from making 
any gift to a paccekabuddha who came to him for 
charity. With this end in view Mara caused a shower 
of burning charcoal to fall in front of the gate of 
the banker’s house and there was such a heap of burning 
charcoal that it looked like the Avici hell, thereby trying to 
prevent the paccekabuddha from having access to the house 
and the benefit of the charity but at the intervention of the 
Bodhisattva, Mara’s attempt was baffled. (Jataka, Vol. I. 
p. 232 foil). Buddha in course of his religious instruction 
to the bhikkhus told them thus, “Don’t walk in an improper 
place which is not the Buddha’s property because Mara 
would find an opportunity of finding fault with you.” 
(Jataka, Vol. II. p. 60). A thera named Nandiya after obtain- 
ing saintship was once dwelling in a Deer-park Pacinavamsa. 
In order to terrify him Mara went to him after having assum- 
ed a horrible appearance. Nandiya having recognised Mara 
told him, “You can’t do any harm to a person who has 
gone beyond your kingdom. (Therigatha Commentary, 
Sinhalese Ed. p. 82). 

The Mahayana Buddhist texts contain some references 
to Mara and his activities. Mara tried to prevent a Bodhi- 
sattva named Sadaprarudita from acquiring merit. The 
Bodhisattva when he heard a divine voice that 
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Dharmodgata would arise and take his seat in the midst 
of the town to preach the Law, he was elated with joy. The 
Bodhisattva then went to cleanse the spot and appointed 
a pulpit adorned with many gems. Then he desired to 
sprinkle water on the ground hut he did not get it because 
all water had been hidden by Mara, the Evil One, in order 
to cause him to change his purpose and thereby to 
get the root of his merits disappeared. But the object 
of Mara was baffled because the Bodhisattva not finding 
any water drew out blood from his body for the purpose 
of cleaning the spot. (Siksasamuceaya, translated by 
Bendall and Rouse, pp. 42 foil). The Buddha-carita Kavya 
informs us that when Siddhartha was sitting at the foot of 
the Bo-tree to obtain omniscience, Mara with his three sons, 
Vibhrama, Harsa and Darpa and with his three daughters, 
Rati, Priti and Trsna, and himself armed with the flowery 
arrow, came to the Asvattha tree to disturb him. Mara 
tried various ways to tempt the Buddha but in vain. Mara 
with his army tried to make him impatient but in vain. 
He then left the Buddha in despair. (Book 13., cf. 
Saundarananda Kavya, Canto III, Slokas 7-8). After the 
Buddha had received Sambodhi, Mara came to him and told 
him, “Your object has been fulfilled. Obtain nirvana.” 
The Buddha replied thus, “After having placed all people 
in Dharma, I shall obtain nirvana.” At this Mara grew 
furious and returned home. The daughters of Mara made 
many fruitless attempts to tempt the Buddha. (Ibid., 
pp. 11-36). Mara in the guise of Kaulesvara of the 
Sakya family came to the Buddha and requested him 
to return to Kapilavastu but the Buddha recognised him 
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and asked him to return home. (Buddha-carita Kavya, pp. 
37-45). In the Mahavastu Avadana, we read that when the 
Bodhisattva came to the foot of the Bodhi tree, Mara became 
terrified and began to praise him saying, “You are un- 
paralleled in beauty. You are possessed of seven gems. You 
are endowed with the thirty -two signs of a great man. You 
enjoy women. The daughters of Mara are singing songs 
and throwing scented powder to cheer you up. Oh, prince, 
stay at home and enjoy yourself.” The Bodhisattva 
replied, “I have no desire for kama. I am after salvation. 
Kama is to be given up. Women are the cause of 
harm. The Bodhisattva is not attached to women. Don’t 
speak of Kama.” Mara’s son, Sarthavaha, said to his 
father thus, “Please listen to me. The Bodhisattva will 
remove the darkness of ignorance. He will be our saviour. 
He will do good to the world. He will defeat all the army of 
Mara. You will not be able to move him by any means.” 
At this Mara grew angry with his son. The army of Mara 
attacked the Bodhisattva but he was not afraid. Mara and 
his army were thus defeated (Vol. II, p. 327 et seq.). 

The most detailed and elaborate account of the great 
struggle between Buddha and Mara is narrated in the Lali- 
tavistara. When Prince Siddhartha was about to attain 
sambodhi, Mara dreamt many inauspicious dreams, and came 
to know of the great effort that the Sakya prince was making 
for final emancipation. He at once roused his sons and assis- 
tants, Ms generalissimo, Simhahanu by name and all his 
friends and relatives, informed them of the activities of 
Siddhartha and prepared a mighty host of all arms ; his soldiers 
were fearful and terrible, of all queer and uncouth forms 
36 
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that the imagination of man can conceive of. His thousand 
sons were ranged in two battalions to his right and left. Those 
ranged on the right led by Sarthavaha urged him to 
submit to the Bodhisattva while those on the left argued 
to the contrary and were determined to fight to a finish. 
Then commenced the onset of Mara whose army began to strike 
at him with all sorts of weapons. Huge heaps of flowers 
and dreadful fire hurled at him formed an aureole round his 
body dreadful and deadly weapons formed beds of sweet 
smelling flowers round about the Bodhi tree and many of 
them hanging from it in garlands added to its beauty. Then 
Mara appeared before him and urged him to rule over the 
earth but failing to tempt the Bodhisattva, he fled with his 
army. Then Mara urged his fascinating daughters to try all 
their arts and skill on the Bodhisattva. They tried at 
first the effect of the thirty-two womanly arts upon him but 
could not produce the least impression on him. Then they 
tried to tempt him with sweet gathas to enjoy the pleasures 
of the senses in their company but the Bodhisattva discoursed 
to them on the futility of all desires. Then the daughters 
of Mara, trained and accomplished as they were in all the 
female arts and guiles, began to exercise on him the full 
strength of their powers but the Bodhisattva restrained them 
with soft and sweet words, unmoved alike by all that they 
said or did. Then they desisted and reported to their father 
-of the futility of female charms against Bodhisattva but Mara 
would not still turn back. He then tried threats to frighten 
' away the Bodhisattva but he was as unsuccessful as 
‘before. At last he made a final onset with all sorts of offensive 
- weapons and the whole of his army, but he was utterly 
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defeated. He was thus quite unable to turn away the 
Sakya prince from the great object he had placed before 
himself. He had then no alternative but to retreat. 

The Divyavadana describes a fight between Mara and the 
sage Upagupta who succeeded in binding the Satanic enemy 
and inflicted an insulting defeat on him (p. 357 el seq. ). 

In order to defeat Mara , Lord of the world of desire, one 
should accept the Law of the Buddha, which causes pain, 
sorrow and lamentation to Mara, the Evil One. (Siksa- 
samuccaya, Tr. by Bendall and Rouse, p. 44). 



CHAPTER XI 

Dukkha and Sukha 

One of the basic realizations of all religions is an aware- 
ness of Dukkha , — that is of the ills of life,— from which each 
system endeavours to find salvation either now or at some 
future time. Even such a modern form of thought as 
Christian Science comes to offer remedy for the “error” of 
our thinking and the ill resulting therefrom. Sayana the 
great Vedic commentator thus defines the Veda : — “ Veda 
is the book that tells us of the supernatural methods of 
how to avoid the sufferings and how to get the desirable 
happiness.”— In no religion is this fundamental truth of 
Dukkha so logically understood and set forth as in the 
Buddhadhamma, where it is called The First Noble Truth. 

Modern Pali scholars have come to realize that Dukkha 
cannot in general be adequately translated by the word 
sorrow. It has a wider and profounder meaning. It is that 
condition which includes ignorance, from which greed (tanhd) 
and sorrow ( soka or domanassa) arise. The Pali Text 
Society’s Dictionary says “ There is no word in Eng- 
lish covering the same ground as Dukkha does in Pali.... 
Sukha and Dukkha are ease and dis-ease (but we use 
disease in another sense) ; or wealth and ilth from well 
and ill (but we have now lost ilth) ; or well-being and ill- 
ness but illness means something else in English). We are 
forced, therefore, in translation to use half synonyms, no 
one of which is exact. Dukkha is equally mental and physical. 
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Pain is too predominantly physical, sorrow too exclusively 
mental, but in some connections they have to be used in 
default of any more exact rendering. Discomfort, suffer- 
ing, ill and trouble can occasionally be used in certain con- 
nections. Misery, distress, agony, affliction and woe are 
never right. They are all much too strong and are only 
mental.” Mrs. Rhys Davids and other scholars now 
favour “ill” as the English word most nearly approaching 
DuJcJcha. The Pali Text Society’s Dictionary defines suJcha 
as : “agreeable, pleasant, blest.... happy, pleased, nt. sukhan : 
well-being, happiness, ease, ideal, success.” 

c/These two words -dulckJia and suJcha- stand out with 
great importance for the right understanding of the Buddha- 
dhamma ; the freedom and diversity with which they have 
been translated have led to much confusion and misconcep- 
tion. The very object of the Buddhist path is the overcoming 
of dukJcJia ; while the word suJcha is applied constantly to the 
highest stages of that path, and even to Nibbana itself. 
Confusion has arisen from translating by the same English 
word various Pali words of differing import. Thus the 
truth of the teaching is lost. For instance Jcdma (coming. 

from the Yedic verb 'harm : to desire) is translated as : 

pleasantness, pleasure giving, an object of sensual pleasure,— 
or subjectively : — enjoyment, pleasure on occasion of sense 
and sense desire. Who, when it is merely left at “pleasant” 
or “enjoyment,” unless he knows what the original Pali 
word is, will have an idea of the connection with sense-desire 
which Jcdma always conveys to one knowing the original ? 
Says the above mentioned dictionary. “Kama is most 
frequently connected with rdga (passion), with cJianda (im- 
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pulse) and gedha (greed), all expressing the active, clinging, 
and impulsive character of desire.” Since both sukha and 
kama may be translated by “pleasant,” the result is to make 
the Buddha’s teaching appear very inconsistent. In a 
great number of scriptural texts the Blessed One begins by 
speaking of Mma as that which ought to be destroyed, and 
from the destruction of which will arise sukha, which he 
praises. Kama and sukha in the scriptures are constantly 
being contrasted. To confuse them is to make a most serious 
mistake. Yet in English as we have seen they may be 
translated by the same word. Sukha is the inclusive term 
for there is kdmasukha translated as “happiness from sense 
pleasure” and Nibbdnasukha, the happiness of Nibbana ; 
but kama is limited to the senses and is prominent in every 
list of hindrances to perfection. It is first of the four Asavas. 
Other Pali words of similar import add to our confusion. 
Nandi is rendered : “joy, enjoyment, pleasure, delight” : 
it is distinct from kama, its moral value depending on asso- 
ciation. Plti is rendered : “joy, delight, zest, exuberance.” 
It is a word of great significance, as can be seen by its uses, 
•dt is often combined and mitten as one word with sukha, 
to which it has a special relation. \ Biiddhagliosa and other 
commentators describe plti as that joy which a traveller in 
the desert, tired and thirsty, would feel upon seeing an 
oasis : sukha, they describe, as the satisfaction which he has 
when he enters the oasis and drinks of the water. Similarly 
in Jhdna it is plti which precedes and carries the meditator 
into sukha. In the Visuddhi Magga (oh. iv) plti is regarded as 
potent enough to be the immediate means by which levitation 
and travelling through the air were effected. It is not classi- 
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fied under feeling (vedanS) but under mental co efficients 
and arises in all the higher stages of consciousness except 
the Fourth and Fifth Jhanas. As a factor of Jhana it is 
said to inhibit aversion ; suJcha to inhibit distraction and 
worry. Somanassa is another word which is translated 
as joy. 

It was to be expected that the early Western interpreta- 
tions of Buddhism would fall short of its true meaning : none 
were more aware of this liability than those first translators 
to whom we owe so much. Thanks to them, now that we 
have the original Pali Canonical Texts in Roman script, 
and translations in both German and English of many of 
these, it is becoming difficult to excuse recurring discrepancies 
between Western expositions of the canonical teaching 
and that actually contained in those ancient scriptures. 
Eclecticism too often colours what claims to be an impartial 
just presentation of the subject. Perhaps this criticism 
applies as much to scholars, unable to free themselves from 
their cherished theories, as to anyone. What does not 
meet their favour is ignored, or its authenticity ques- 
tioned ; what appeals to them is apt to be over-emphasized. 
To turn from these expositions to the Canonical writings 
is indeed like a change of air. 

One of the subjects thrown out of focus and over-empha- 
sized by such western writers is DuJckka. Then that magni- 
ficent work of Schopenhauer, “The World as Will and Idea,” 
seems more to shine through their words than does the light 
and sanity of the Blessed One, of Him who taught the Middle 
Way. Why is this ? Can it be because Western peoples, 
not having the deep conviction of ill found in the Hindu, 
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need to dwell upon that thought ? For it is in this respect 
that East and West most profoundly differ. The East 
impregnated with so intense a knowledge of ever renewing 
life and its ills, seeks to transcend it. The West, fearful 
and doubtful that life individually will renew itself, longs 
for its continuation and clings to the hope of personal immor- 
tality, barely conceiving the possibility of a really trans- 
cendental state. Generally, |t.he doctrine of rebirth or re- 
incarnation when sympathetic to the Westerner, appeals 
because it offers him more lives ! While the very object 
of Eastern religion is to find escape from rebirth. Thus it 
appears that the younger races have- yet to experience that 
deeper sense of life and its ill. This may account for the 
absorption of some Western Buddhists in the subject of 
dukkha , — that for them and for the West there is need of an 
emphasis which was not needed by the race born endowed 
with that knowledge. We find in the clear and beautiful 
writings of Paul Dahlke, or in the eloquence of George Grimm, 
such an emphasis put upon sorrow as though a patient needed 
to be convinced of his illness. Such a difference in emphasis 
does not actually constitute a difference of doctrine, but 
surely if the Canonical books be regarded as a unified body 
of teaching the emphasis is on the Way and the joy of the 
holy life. Dulckha is the first of the four Noble Truths, the 
balance of the teaching is with the other three — (the know- 
ledge of the cause of ill, the ceasing of ill, and the Way 
thereto). One need but look at the scriptures as a whole 
to be convinced of this. 

The Buddha himself has never been called “The Man 
of Sorrow,” on the contrary, he is constantly called “The 
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Exalted One,” “The Happy One,” or “The Blessed One” 
(• Bhagavant ), and the “Well-farer” ( Sugata ). His equani- 
mity expresses that Middle Path between the extremes of 
sensual indulgence and asceticism. He seems to us to be 
the perfectly balanced one. Although his consciousness was 
awakened to the highest, he took delight in simple pleasures, 
such as the beauty of nature and right solitude and right 
conversation. In Majjhima-Nikaya (lxvii) the Buddha 
commends Moggallana for thinking of him thus : At the 
present time the Blessed One is taking his ease, and will 
remain enjoying the happiness experienced even in this life 
itself. (This the commentary calls : “the fruit of Arahant- 
ship.”) Let us consider firstly the life of the Buddha as 
depicted in those writings and has personal relation to the 
subject of dukkha and sukha. 

if Chief among the advantages of wealth is that it may 
bring to its possessor the knowledge that not in material 
welfare is to be found the goal of life, the deliverance from 
ill and sorrow. For, alas, the poor in worldly goods are easily 
held under such a delusion. Suddhodana, the father of 
Prince Siddharta, gave to his son many luxuries, gratifying 
all the demands of the senses, hoping thus to quiet any as- 
pirations which might lead the young Gotama away from 
his environment ; blind to the fact that for those with depth 
of insight such gifts could but show their futility, and that 
from such beings the knowledge of dukkha could not be 
withheld. „ 

The simple grandeur of Buddhism, its reality, its freedom 
from theoretical or theological basis, is evident from its 
inception, when Gotama realizing that all life is subject to 
37;;i 
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suffering, to birth, old age and death (that is to dukhha or 
ill) forsakes his home to find if possible the way for their 
overcoming. Nor from this way did he waver till the goal 
was won. Through experience step by step he trod the Way 
to Nibbana. The importance can hardly be over-emphasized 
that the Blessed One gained his knowledge of this Way 
through his own actual experience. For although the 
Dhamma leads to the transcendental — (it is a raft— as the 
Buddha declared— carrying us across the sea of life)— its way 
is found by experience. Thus Buddhism is in truth as in- 
clusive of experience as an empirical science. It is more 
psychological than _i t_ is philosophi cal. “One thing only, 
Brothers, do I make known, now as before ; 111 and deliver- 
ance from 111,” — thus the Blessed One continued to teach 
throughout his entire lifetime. To say that he found this 
deliverance from duklcha by turning his attention to sukha 
would not be adequately true ; but suJcha was a most impor- 
ant factor, indeed a primary one in his enlightenment. 

In Sutta 36 of the Majjhima NiTcaya the Blessed One 
relates that he was led to this final enlightenment by his 
memory of the joy and happiness (pitisukham) which had 
come to him as a child in his early experience of Jhana. Then 
after his recollection he said to himself : “This is the way 
of enlightenment.” He reflects: “Why should I fear this 
happiness, this happiness otherwise than by sense desire 
(kdma), otherwise than by things not good ? And I realized 
no I do not fear this happiness.” Because he then forsook 
the path of extreme asceticism and self-torture he was for- 
saken by his fellow disciples. Here, as in other passages 
we will give later, is shown the need of a deliberate turning 
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toward sukha if sukha is to be realized. Its appearance 
here preceding the great enlightenment gives it the highest 
significance. 

The fullest account of the life of the Blessed One imme- 
diately following his great enlightenment is contained in the 
Vinaya texts (by some scholars considered the oldest). 
Surely "here are pages worthy of the utmost scrutiny. Let 
us examine them relative to the subject of dukkha and sukha. 
We find that the Mahdvagga begins with the Blessed One 
just after his enlightenment, meditating on the coming-to-be 
and the ceasing of this entire body of ill ( dukkha ) ; for thirty- 
five days he sits in meditation enjoying the bliss of emanci- 
pation (' V imuttisukham ). It seems to us that the pages 
which follow are radiant with that happiness. We feel here 
more than in most of the scriptures the vision of a younger 
world than ours, with something of the freshness of youth 
and dawn. It is both the birth of a new order which we 
find and the redeclaration of the ever Ancient path. At 
that time the Buddha utters these words : “Verily when 
things become manifest to the ardent, meditating Brahmin, 
he stands dispelling the hosts of evil, like the sun that illu- 
minates the sky.” “Happy the solitude of him who is con- 
tent, who has heard the Truth, who sees. Happy is non- 
malice in this world, (self) restraint toward all beings that 
have life. Happy is passionlessness in this world, the 
getting beyond all sense desires ( kdma ). The suppression of 
that ‘I am’ conceit, this truly is the highest happiness 
( paramam sukham).” 

Shown by Brahma that there are those who will under- 
stand his teaching, the Blessed One here begins his long life 
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as Teacher of gods and men. His message was one of glad 
tidings ; he did not have to go out and tell the Hindu world 
that life was filled with ill — this it knew, and many, like 
him, had been seeking escape from ill. He was not the 
doleful teacher ; from the very first after his enlightenment 
his message was of the joy and bliss of enlightenment, exul- 
tant that he had found the Immortal {Amato). It is strange 
that this word Amata which is given as a synonym for 
Nibbana and recurs constantly throughout the Canon ; 
should not receive more attention from scholars and be 
sufficient to refute those who regard the Buddhadhamma 
as absolute Nihilism. In Majjhima Nikaya 64 it is written 
of the highly developed Wiikkliu : “He purges his mind 
from those phenomena (of mind and body), and he applies 
his mind thus purged to the state which is immortal {amataya 
dhatuya ).” As the Blessed One starts on his journey to the 
Five Ascetics at Benares he declares : “I will beat the 
drum of the Immortal in the darkness of this world,” and 
the first words of his message to them were : “The Immor- 
tal has been won by me.” After the sermon of the Middle 
Way and the Four Noble Truths the five ascetics “rejoiced 
at the words of the Blessed One.” Then devas of eight differ- 
ent realms of existence shouted with joy that the Wheel of 
the Dhamma had been set in motion. Follows the account 
of the conversion of many disciples and their bliss in the 
doctrine ; Mara the evil one appears, from whom the Buddha 
declares his deliverance and to whom he says : “Thou art 
struck down, 0 Death !” Devas come and by their bright- 
ness illuminate the night, magic powers are shown to the 
Jatilas, whose leader Kassapa says of his conversion — “I have 
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seen the good state where there is no ground for rebirth and 
no hindrance, which cleaves not to sensual life, -which changes 
not, whence is no straying from ; therefore I took no more 
delight in sacrifices and offerings.” Sakka, ruler of the devas, 
assuming the appearance of a handsome youth, leads the 
fraternity of bhikkhus with Buddha at its head to Rajagaha ; 
singing the praise of the Liberated One, the Freed One— 
“Who has crossed over,” the Released One. Sariputta is first 
attracted by the serenity and the bright and pure counten- 
ance of one of Buddha’s disciples. Then Moggallana seeing 
Sariputta after his conversion, exclaims : “Your countenance, 
friend, is serene, your complexion is pure and bright. Have 
you then really reached the Immortal, friend V’ Sariputta 
answers : “Yes, friend, I have attained to the Immortal.” 
When “the spotless dhamma eye,”— that is, the perception 
that “whatsoever is an arising thing all that is a ceasing 
thing,”— had been attained by Moggallana he exclaimed : : 
“Even if this alone be the dhamma, indeed you have seen the 
sorrowless way, lost sight of and passed over for myriads of 
aeons.” And so the story, as told in the Yinaya, continues ; 
nowhere there is the doctrine, or the attitude of the people 
that of gloom. There is awareness of ill, but the emphasis 
is put on the joy of having found the way of overcoming 
it, the way to the Immortal State, Nibbana. 

We should be as eclectic as we like in our own individual 
beliefs, but in our translations, or in attempting to give 
account of the Buddhism of these early scriptures, eclecticism 
is out of place. These writings should be presented as near- 
as possible to the original. Whether the interpreter believes- 
in the gods or not, or in supernormal powers, if he would- 
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give a truthful account of the scriptures, he cannot ignore 
either. The scriptures show that the conception of life was 
not one of despair, hut possessed a confidence in the evolu- 
tionary power of man and in a higher state of existence 
with which man could come into contact. This undoubtedly 
added to his confidence that he could leave his present ill 
for higher powers and other conditions ; finally to supersede 
them all in the attainment of Nibbana. Our criticism of 
much that has been written recently on Buddhism is that 
these expositions give too limited an idea of the Buddhist 
scriptures, upon which a true knowledge of Buddhism must 
rest. Eclecticism governs the information such authors give 
and we are left with very limited conceptions of all that those 
ancient sources hold for us. A compendium of texts relating 
solely to dukkha is often made from them which thus falsely 
emphasises the conception of dukkha and its place in the 
scriptures. Too seldom the new enquirer into Buddhadhamma 
goes to the scriptures themselves. Because such compendi- 
ums on dukkha are so common that we feel obliged here 
to collect some of the sayings on sukha hoping thereby to aid 
in establishing the truer view. The truth of dukkha is not 
being questioned. 

1 So long as the three “roots” of dukkha — greed, hatred 
and ignorance— remain, suffering ( dukkha ) remains. But 
here are actions in thought and deed that diminish these 
{ ‘roots,” and as they diminish, happiness (sukha) arises. We 
make our following quotations from the scriptures therefore 
with the aim of bringing into fuller view the idea of sukha, of 
which to our minds the scriptures have more to say than 
concerning dukkha. ■ 
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If we turn to the thirty-four dialogues of the Dlgha- 
Nikaya we do not find any one of them devoted to the subject 
of dukkha, on the contrary, the emphasis is most strongly 
put on tbe joy of the holy life. We hud here a document 
whose bearing upon our subject is of the greatest import- 
ance : the second dialogue, one of the loveliest in Buddhist 
literature, is devoted to a description of the fruits in this 
world of the life of the genuinely religious man. The Blessed 
One describes how men from the simplest type to the highest 
may be made happier by the religious life. Speaking of 
man in the earlier stage, he says : “Uprightness is his delight.’ 
Mindful and self-possessed he is altogether happy. He sees 
no danger from any side... he experiences within himself,! 
a sense of ease without alloy... into which no evil state can 
enter.” He is content with so little that he is compared to 
the independence of the bird which carries with it as it flies 
all its possessions. We regret having to condense the dozen 
pages of this dialogue which follow, containing the most 
beautiful similies of which we know. When “hankering 
after the world” (kama), ill-will, torpor, weakness and sloth, 
flurry and worry, and doubt— (the five hindrances) -have 
been overcome, five paragraphs are taken to describe his 
cheer and gladness. Here is the synthesis : “Just so, 0 king, 
the Bhikkhu, so long as these five hindrances are not put 
away within him, looks upon himself as in debt, diseased 
in prison, in slavery, lost on a desert road. But when these 
five Hindrances have been put away within him, he looks 
upon himself as freed from debt, rid of disease, out of jail, 
a free man, and secure. And gladness springs up within 
him on his realizing that, and joy arises to him thus gladden- 
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ed, and so rejoicing all Ms frame becomes at ease, and being 
thus at ease he is filled with a sense of peace, and in that 
peace his heart is stayed.” Then follows this description 
of the four stages of Jhana : r 

“ Then estranged from lusts, aloof from evil dispositions, 
he enters into and remains in the First Rapture— -a state 
of joy and ease born of detachment, reasoning and investi- 
gation going on the while. His very body does he so 
pervade, drench, permeate, and suffuse with joy and ease 
bom of detachment, that there is no spot in his whole frame 
not suffused therewith. 

‘ Just, 0 king, as a skilful bathman or his apprentice 
.will scatter perfumed soap powder in a metal basin, and 
then besprinkling it with water, drop by drop, will so knead 
it together that the ball of lather, taking up the unctuous 
moisture, is drenched with it, pervaded by it, permeated 
by it within and without, and there is no leakage possible. 

“This, 0 king, is an immediate fruit of the life of a 
recluse, visible in this world, higher and sweeter than the 
last. 

“ Then further, 0 king, the Bhikkhu suppressing all 
reasoning and investigation enters into and abides in the 
Second Ghana, 2 , a state of joy and ease, born of the 
serenity of concentration, when no reasoning or investiga- 
tion goes on— a state of elevation of mind, a tranquillisation 
of the heart within. 

“ And his very body does he so pervade, drench, per- 
meate, and suffuse with the joy and ease born of concentra- 

1 Our quotations from the Digha Nikaya are taken from Rhys Davids' translation 
in Dialogues of the Buddha. , 

* Ghana : This is the form first used in English translation for Jhana. 
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tion, that there is no spot in his whole frame not suffused 
therewith. 

“ Just, 0 king, as if there were a deep pool, with water 
welling up into it from a spring beneath, and with no inlet 
from the east or west from the north or south, and the god 
should not from time to time send down showers of rain 
upon it. Still the current of cool waters rising up from 
that spring would pervade, fill, permeate, and suffuse the 
pool with cool waters, and there would be no part or portion 
of the pool unsuffused therewith. 

“ This, 0 king, is an immediate fruit of the life of a 
recluse, visible in this world, and higher and sweeter than 
the last. - 

“ Then further, 0. king, the Bhikkhu, holding aloof from 
joy, becomes equable ; and mindful and self-possessed he 
experiences in his body that ease which the Arahats talk of 
when they say : ‘ The man serene and self-possessed is well 
at ease,’ and so he enters into and abides in the Third 
G-Aana. 

“ And his very body does he so pervade, drench, per- 
meate, and suffuse with that ease that has no joy with it, 
that there is no spot in his whole frame not suffused there- 
with. ; 

“ Just, 0 king, as when in a lotus tank the several lotus 
flowers red or white or blue, born in the water, grown up 
in the water, not rising up above the surface of the water, 
drawing up nourishment from the depths of the water, are 
so pervaded, drenched, permeated, and suffused from their 
very tips down to their roots with the cool moisture thereof, 
that there is no spot in the whole plant, whether of 
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the red lotus, or of the white, or of the blue, not suffused 
therewith. 

“ This, 0 king, is an immediate fruit of the life of a 
recluse, visible in this world, and higher and sweeter than 
the last. 

C£ Then further, 0 king, the Bhikkhu, by the putting 
away alike of ease and of pain, by the passing away alike 
of any elation, any dejection, he had previously felt, enters 
into and abides in the Fourth GrM na, a state of pure self- 
possession and equanimity, without pain and without ease. 

“And he sits there so suffusing even his body with that 
sense of purification, of translucence, of heart, that there is 
no spot in his whole frame not suffused therewith. 

“ Just, 0 king, as if a man were sitting so wrapt from 
head to foot in a clean white robe, that there were no spot 
in Ms whole frame not in contact with the clean white robe 
— just so, 0 king, does the bhikkhu sit there, so suffusing 
even his body with that sense of purification, of translucence, 
of heart, that there is no spot in his whole frame not suffused 
therewith. 

“This, 0 king, is an immediate fruit of the life of a 
recluse, and higher and sweeter than the last.” 

The Insight arising from knowledge, the power of pro- 
jecting mental images, the five modes of mystic Insight [(a) 
Iddhi,(6) Heavenly clair audience, (c) thought transference, (d) 
memory of previous births, (e) the Heavenly Eye — insight 
into becoming the realization of the Four Truths, the 
destruction of the Asavas and the attainment of Arahatship 
are enumerated, each being described as a realization 
“ higher and sweeter than the last”. 
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“ In him, thus set free, there arises the knowledge of his 
emancipation, and he knows : ‘Rebirth has been destroyed. 
The higher life has been fulfilled. What had to be done 
has been accomplished. After this present life there will be 
no beyond ! ” 

“ Just, 0 king, as if in a mountain fastness there were 
a pool of water, clear, translucent, and serene ; and a man, 
standing on the bank, and with eyes to see, should perceive 
the oysters and the shells, the gravel and the pebbles and 
the shoals of fish, as they move about or lie within it : he 
would know : “ this pool is clear, transparent, and serene, 
and there within it are the oysters and the shells, and the 
sand and gravel, and the shoals of fish are moving about or 
lying still.” 

“ This, 0 king, is an immediate fruit of the life of a 
recluse, visible in this world, and higher and sweeter than 
the last. And there is no fruit of the life of a recluse, visible 
in this world, that is higher and sweeter than this.” 

This eloquent description of the increasing happiness of 
the good life, which we regret having had to abbreviate, is 
not only contained in this second dialogue of the Digha- 
Nikaya but it is repeated in full, or nearly so, in every one 
of the thirty-four dialogues of this collection as well as in many 
others of the Canonical texts. 

Surely this document in itself is sufficient to establish 
our thesis. To avoid repetition in English translation, its 
lengthy description is often omitted except by reference 
number, let this omission not mislead us into forgetting the 
great emphasis given to it in the scripture. Rhys Davids 
says in his introduction to his translation of this 
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text: “ the whole statement, the details of' it, the 

order of it, must have soaked very thoroughly into the 
minds of the early Buddhists.” (We refer later to its 
description of Jhana). 

In the Digha-Nikaya, xxi, Saklca, ruler of the gods, asks 
how to approach the path leading to the cessation of 
illusion. The Buddha answers : “Happiness, Ruler of 
the gods, I declare to be twofold according as it is to be 
followed after or avoided. .... .And the distinction I have 
affirmed in happiness was drawn on these grounds :— 
When in following after happiness I have perceived that 
bad qualities were diminished and good qualities developed, 
then such happiness was to be followed. The same is 
declared of sorrow and tranquillity.” (The word here tran- 
slated happiness is somanassa). Then the Buddha concludes : 
“It is thus, Ruler of the gods, that a Bhikkhu must have 
proceeded, who has gained the path suitable for and leading 
to the cessation of illusion. The Blessed One gives as one 
reason for his not answering many of the philosophical 
questions, that they are not concerned with the tranquillisa- 
tion of heart. Right mindfulness (the seventh part of 
The Eightfold Path) is said to overcome the “ hankering 
and dejection in the world ”) — (Digha, xxn, § 21). 

Nor do we find in the Majjhima-Nikaya any difference 
of emphasis. In translations of the first discourse we read 
these words: “ Enjoyment is the root of ill.” In the 
original it is : Nandi duJcMiassa mulam.” This might be 
interpreted as morbid ; but if we consider such statements 
•in connection with the teaching as a whole, it becomes 
obvious that ' by “ enjoyment ” here is meant what is 
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generally taught to be the cause of suffering— that is craving 
( tanha ). The next sentence but one of the same text con- 
firms this ‘ " Thus perceiving, the Tathagata, by the 
destruction of all cravings, by the extinction of all passion, 
by the forsaking, abandonment and cessation of every desire 
is supremely awake with Incomparably Perfect Awaken- 
ing/’ (% the destruction of tanha and 'virago, not by the 
destruction of nandl — enjoyment). The second discourse 
of the Majjhima treating of the Asavas has been translated 
as “ All Bane,” yet it ends with this joyous cry of libera- 
tion : “He has hewn down the lust of living, flung off 
from him the fetters, made a total end of suffering by the 
utter ending of pride. So spake the Blessed One.” 

In Majjhima-Nihdya, vii, we find : “ When in the 
thoughts are no impurities, bliss may be expected. . ....... 

The Bhikkhu fully converted to the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Samgha attains fruition of the higher way and of 
its causes, together with the gladness attendant thereon; 
from such gladness is born zest, bringing tranquillity to the 
body, now with his body tranquil he experiences satisfac- 
tion, therein he realizes peace.” 

In number xiii of the Majjhima ( Maha-Dukkha - 
Khhandha-Sutta) we are shown how hama leads to ill. 
But we must remember, as already noted, that even if the 
translator lets harm be rendered as “ pleasures,” or “plea- 
sures of sense,” we have here the word meaning originally 
“ sense desire.” It must still have had that connotation to 
the Buddha, for as we know tanha (greed) is the cause 
usually given for ill. Here we find the Blessed One obvious- 
ly using hama as a synonym for tanha, : — “ Because of j 
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hdma, from hdma. by reason of harm, verily with hdma, 
and with hdma only as the cause, do men go astray in act, 
word and thought.”" Following this the Buddha then, as 
so often, contrasts hdma with suhha and piti (joy) which 
conies to the disciple in increasing degrees until the highest 
Jhana which is beyond suhha. The sutta closes with these 
words : “ But those ascetics or Brahmins who do not 

know tilings as they really are, the satisfaction of feeling 
as satisfaction— misery as misery, salvation as salvation, 
they cannot possibly comprehend for themselves or guide 
another by what course to comprehend the truth about 
them. Only those can do this who know these things as 
they really are.” 

Again in Majjhima xiv, hdma is contrasted with suhha 
and piti. The Buddha is staying near his birthplace when 
his elder cousin Mahanama comes to him asking what is the 
undiscarded state of consciousness which causes greed, 
hatred and delusion to arise. At first the Blessed One 
replies that if Mahanama were to leave his home and re- 
nounce all pleasures of sense (hdma) that state causing all 
the trouble would be removed. Then in how brotherly a 
way the Buddha speaks of his own youth, when although 
he had had a true understanding about the pleasures of 
sense yet he had failed to find joy and happiness (piti- 
sukham, or anything higher, free from those pleasures and 
wrong disposition. But he says that he freed himself from 
this snare by adding to his grasp and understanding zest 
('piti) and happiness (suhha) and something higher (tran- 
quillity 1). “ Then I became aware,” he says, “of no longer 
being ensnared by sense pleasure.” Here we find on the 
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authority of the Buddha himself that zest and happiness 
are the very means by which the lower nature is conquered. 
This sutta concludes with an account by the Buddha of his 
meeting with a group of Niganthas who were trying to 
reach salvation by self-torture. They claim just the op- 
posite to the preceding teaching, saying to the Buddha : 

“ Sukha, friend Gotama, is not won by sukha : sukha is 
really won by dukkha. If sukha were the way to win sukha 
then the king of Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, would win 
sukha for there is more sukha in Ms life than in the reverend 
Gotama’s.” The Blessed One contradicts this statement 
and shows to the satisfaction of the Niganthas that it is in 
his, the Buddha’s life, that the greatest amount of sukha 
is to be found, because unlike King Bimbisara, the Blessed 
One could “rest motionless in silence for seven days and 
nights on end, and yet abide in sukha beyond compare.” 

In Majjhima, liii, the gaining of Arahantship is com- >, 
pared to the freedom gained by the cMcken in breaking its 
shell. On tMs a modern commentator in “ The Blessing ” 
writes : “ The Arahant's is not a gloomy outlook on a 

Nibbana of annihilation. It is that of one who, breaking 
through the shell of nescience, enters the freedom of en- 
lightenment, the incomparable Security.” i 

In Majjhima lix we find the Buddha saying to Ananda: 

“ It may be that the wanderers of other schools will say 
‘The recluse Gotama teaches the cessation of perception 
and feeling. This he declares to be sukha. What is this ? 

How is it V They should be answered thus : ‘ Not so, 

friends, the Blessed One does not limit sukha merely to the 
feeling regarding material happiness, but friends, the 
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Tathagata recognizes under sukha all that is suhha where- 
soever it is realized .” 5 In this Sutta we also find the 
familiar enumeration of the stages of progress on the Way, 
described in terms of happiness, each stage declared to he 
happier, more exalted and sublime than the previous one. 

Regarding Jhana the stages are spoken of as four ; and 
sometimes a five-fold division is made. It is only in the 
hig hest stage that Sukha is said to be left behind ; concern- 
ing this Mrs. Rhys Davids comments that since happiness 
was involved as a result of such practice then it was “ so 
far, associated with, and predicable of, that practice”. 
Ekalta TJ'pekhd is the special equanimity experienced in the 
Fourth Jhana ; this is said to become constant in the more 
exalted equanimity (tatramajjhattatd) of the Arahan. That 
equanimity is not something less but more than sukha — it 
is sukha raised to a higher degree, beyond anything that 
language can adequately describe. Just as we find in the 
“ Brahma-vihara's 55 — (“ Divine States ”) — Equanimity is 
placed last. 

Again in Majjhima Nikaya lix the same description of 
Jhana and its happiness is given : we take the following 
commentaries on that scripture from “ The Blessing”. 
“ Altogether, ten grades of ‘ happiness 5 are recognized. 
The first is the common, ordinary happiness of our plane, — 
the result of pleasant stimulation of the five senses. Once 
we succeed in transcending this gross plane, we mount 
higher and higher,— happiness 5 becoming ever more exalt- 
ed, more sublime and more subtle, till at last it is scarcely 
recognizable, as happiness, to the ordinary worldling. But 
this is the nature of things. If even philosophy is caviare 
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to the general, what can one expect with regard to the 
dizzy 4 formless ’ psychic heights — leaving alone the ex- 
periencing of 4 the Bliss of Nibbana while still on earth’, 
which is the tenth and last 4 happiness’. For be it noted, 
already, in the first Jhana, happiness is autogenous ; it 
uplifts, and fills one with surging joy, but its source is 
absolutely independent of the five senses. And even this 
type of 4 happiness’, though of a sublimity such as we with 
difficulty may now envisage, is discarded as coarse and 
unprofitable even in the fourth Jhana. There and in the 
remaining Ecstasies, it is Equanimity that is priced as 
4 happiness’.” 

Regarding this highest happiness we find in the above 
mentioned commentary 44 Nirodha-SuJcha : — Nirodha is the 
experience of the Saint who brings about a temporary 
cessation of the flux, when all cosmic activity ceases. This 
is, in other words, the experiencing of Nibbana in this life 

itself As the Buddha emphasises in this Sutta, this 

is the highest happiness ; though it must be noted, there is 
no mind at this juncture to experience this bliss in the 
normal cosmic way. The very fact of the cessation of the 
flux is termed bliss ( Sukha ) in conventional language, which 
has no word to actually depict it.” The Thera Udayi 
declares (Maj. lxvi) 44 Truly many painful states does 
the Blessed One remove from us ; many happy states does 
he for us procure.” There the Buddha declares two kinds 
of happiness : that of the worldling and that resulting from 
the seclusion from the world and the overcoming of passion. 
Of the latter is written : 44 This is known as the happiness 

of renunciation, seclusion, tranquillity and enlightenment. 
39 
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It should be practised, cultivated and developed : Such 
happiness is not to be feared say I.” After which follows 
the fa mili ar outline of Jhana and its bliss. Relative to 
this we find in MaijMnia-Nikaya lxxix the Buddha de- 
claring that there exists a world of absolute bliss : when 
asked at what point that world is realized, the Blessed One 
replies : “ When a Bhikkhu enters and abides in the 
Fourth Jhana, when he stands and talks and holds converse 
with the deities who have passed to a world of absolute 
bliss [SuJcha is still the word used), then is that world 
-actually realized.” He then describes the blessed still 
higher states of consciousness for which the bhikkhus lead 
the higher life under him. 

In Majjhima-Nikaya cxvm, the Buddha says : “To 
the man with zeal implanted in him comes satisfaction 
■without alloy, and concomitantly the factor of enlightenment 
which consists in satisfaction is implanted, is developed by 
the Almsman, and moves on to its perfect development”. 
(Lord Chalmers’ translation). 

' Profitable subjects of conversation the Buddha gives as 
“ talk of wanting little and being contented ” (Maj. cxxn) 
In Majjhima cxxxix, we find these words of the Blessed 
One : “I said that a man should understand the appraise- 
ment of ease but pursue inw 7 ard ease of heart. How r '? 
Five strands make up pleasures of sense, — forms, sounds, 
odours, savours, and things touched,— all of them desirable, 
agreeable, pleasant and attractive, all of them bound up with 
lusts and exciting passion. The easefulness which is bred 
of these five is called the sensual, foul and ignoble ease of 
the everyday man. I lay it down that there must be no 
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fostering or growth or development of such ease, but a dread 
of it. Take now the case of an Almsman who divested of 
lusts and wrong disposition, develops in succession the Four 
Ecstasies. This it is which is called the heart’s ease of 
Renunciation, aloofness, tranquillity and Enlightenment,— of 
which there should be fostering, growth and development 
without any dread at all.” 1 We are told that because a 
man lacks understanding of the senses, he grows enamoured 
of them ; when he has understanding his heart is at ease 
(Maj. cxlix). Similarly (in Majjhima cli) it is said that 
with understanding and mastery the senses will not 
cause longings, lust, hate, folly or repugnance of heart to 
arise ; then the disciple will be dwelling in “ joy and bliss, 
day and night immersed in studious aspirations for right 
dispositions.” 2 

The Samyutta Nikaya begins with a chapter devoted to 
the devas ; quaint and full of charm are the descriptions of 
these beings when in a dark grove they come “ shedding 
radiance ” and “ effulgent beauty.” They address the 
Blessed One in verse, and lie replies in like form. To one 
such deva we find him saying : “ Mourning ariseth im 

man through sense, and saddened is no man where sense is 
not.” The same chapter contains also these words from him : 

’T is the high hour of noon ; the birds rest silently. 

Boometh the mighty forest ; enchanting that sound 
to me.” 

In Samyutta (chap. IX, § 6) Anuruddha quotes these lines : 

“ Impermanent are all conditioned things. 

Their nature ’t is to rise and pass away ; 

1 Lord Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the Buddha Ibid, 
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When they have risen, then again they cease ; 
Happy the mastery of them and the peace.” 

In chapter x § 8 the Exalted One says : 

“ Surely at all times happily doth rest 
The Arahant in whom all fire’s extinct. 

Who cleaveth not to sensuous desires, 

Cool all his being, rid of all the germs 
That bring new life, all cumbrances cut out, 
Subdued the pain and pining of the heart, 

■ Calm and serene he resteth happily 
For in his mind he hath attained to peace.” 

How appealing these words of the Buddha : “ Verily 

the whole of this life in religion consists in righteous friend- 
ship, righteous intimacy, righteous association. From a 
bhikkhu, Ananda, who is a friend to righteousness, we 
expect that he will develop and expand the Ariyan eightfold 
path of one who is a friend, an intimate, an associate of 

that which is righteous Verily, Ananda, it is because 

I am a friend of what is lovely and righteous that beings 
liable to rebirth are delivered from rebirth, that beings 
liable to grow old are delivered from old age, that beings 
liable to sickness are delivered from sickness, that beings 
liable to death are delivered from death, that beings liable 
to grief and mourning, sorrow and suffering and despair, 
are released from grief and mourning, sorrow and suffering 
and despair.” (Sam. m2, § 8) 

Of much interest to the student is the causal chain of 
becoming as given in Samyutta xii § 23 ; for only as given 
here does that chain include joy and happiness, making 
them factors in liberation, Mrs. Rhys Davids writes con- 
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cerning this : “ How might it not have altered the whole 

face of Buddhism to the West if that sequence had been, 
made the illustration of the causal law !” The Exalted 
One said : “ Just as when, brethren, on some hilltop when 
rain is falling in thick drops, that water, coursing according 
to the slope, fills the hillside clefts and chasms and gullies, 
these being filled up fill the tarns, these being filled' up fill 
the lakes, these being filled up fill the little rivers, these 
being filled up fill the great rivers, and the great rivers, being 
filled up fill the sea, the ocean,— even so, brethren, there 
is causal association of activities with ignorance, of cons- 
ciousness with activities, of name-and-shape with conscious- 
ness, of the sixfold sense-sphere with name-and-shape, of 
contact with the sixfold, sense-sphere, of feeling with 
contact, of craving with feeling, of grasping with craving, 
of (renewed) becoming with graspmg, of birth with (renewed) 
becoming, of sorrow with birth, of faith with sorrow, of 
joy with faith, of rapture with joy, of serenity with rapture, 
of happiness with serenity, of concentration with happiness, 
of the knowledge and vision of tilings as they really are 
with concentration, of repulsion with the knowledge and 
vision of things as they really are, of passionlessness with 
repulsion, of liberation with passionlessness, of knowledge 
about extinction (of intoxicants) with liberation.” 

Many are the passages in the Samyutta which refer to 
that highest state ; and perhaps more often here than 
elsewhere sukha is felt as an inadequate term to apply, 
nevertheless that state is the utterly well the opposite to 
dukkha. Thus it is translated in the following: “Not 
planning, not willing, he grasps at nothing whatever in the 
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world ; not grasping lie is not perturbed ; unperturbed, lie 
is of and by liimself utterly well (; -parinibbayati ). And be 
knows that birtb is perished. The divine life lived. Done 
is wbat should be done. There is no more of these condi- 
tions.” (Sam. Xii, § 51.) Parinibbayati means literally 
wholly extinct, but since the Buddha emphatically declared 
himself as not teaching annihilation in its absolute sense, 
we must conclude that here is meant the extinction of life 
as known in our limited condition. The word 'parinibbayati 
is also used for the pulling a man out of a bog, and the 
completed training of a horse. (See Kindred Sayings II 
p. 57). 

We find in the Samyutta such words as those of Sari- 
putta’s : “ Whatever is felt is concerned with pain. ” 

(xii 4, § 32). Feeling is transitory, therefore there must 
be some oscillation from the happier to the less happy. 
The Blessed One was subject to the physical pains of his 
transitory physical body. We cannot think that Sariputta 
in this text means to say that he himself was continuously 
above painful and pleasant feeling, although he declares : 
“ When it is discerned that that which is impermanent is 
painful, blissful feeling is not present,” — for immediately pre- 
ceding this he had said : “ There are three (modes of) feeling, 
friend, which three 1 Pleasant, painful, neutral feeling. 
Now these three modes are impermanent.” Either we must 
believe then that Sariputta has transcended all feeling for 
ever, or that he is subject to their transition. It is only 
pleasant feeling that the text implies, was not present in 
Sariputta. Surely it were more worthy of Sariputta to 
think that since his feelings must, change that they moved 
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sometimes from neutral feelings to pleasant ones than that 
they were limited to painful and neutral. 

Perhaps it is repeated oftener in the Samyutta than 
elsewhere m the scriptures that what is transitory is neces- 
sanly full of woe. We only beg that such teaching be 
realized in the light of the entire Dhamma. It is because 
of transiency that we can get free from dukkha, The raft- 
(the Dhamma— is also transitory, it too must finally be 

abandoned, taught the Blessed One ; but we do not call the 
Dhamma a thing of woe. 

Of much interest we find the following (Sam. xiv S n) 
That ^ radiance-element, brother, is revealed through dark- 
ness. That beauty-element is revealed through ugliness. 
That space-infinity-element is revealed through visible 
object. That consciousness-infinity-element is revealed 
through, space -infinity -element . * ’ 

Is it not true that dukkha also reveals its opposite « ■ 
Many are the passages which declare that the actual cause 
of dukkha and sukha are not in anything else but some 
form of volition. “ Where there have been deeds, Ananda' 
personal weal and woe arise in consequence of the will there 
was in the deeds.” (Sam. xn 3, § 25). Lobha, tanhd we 
translate as greed, lust, craving, indicative of the willing 
which results in dukkha ■ the moral form of volition— 
sammdsahkajppa we translate as right aspiration— (the 
second factor of the Eightfold Path),_it-or its psycholo- 
gical ultimate vitaka — is that whch directs the mind to the 
right object, and results in sukha. “And what, brethren 
is the root of pain ? It is this craving that leads downward / 
to rebirth, along with the lure and the lust, that lingers * 
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lovingly now here, now there ; namely the craving for sense, 
the craving for rebirth, the craving to have done with 
rebirth.”. 

The venerable Kotthika (Sam. xxil § 31) also penetrat- 
ing deeper than the objects of sense as the cause of ill, gives 
this striking illustration : “ The eye is not the bond of 

objects, nor are objects the bond of eye, but that desire 
and lust that arise owing to these two. That is the bond.” 
The same is declared of the other senses. “Suppose, friend, 
two oxen, one white and one black, are tied by one rope or one 
yoke-tie. Would one be right in saying that the black ox 
is the bond for the white one, or that the white ox is the 

bond for the black one V’ ‘Surely, not, friend’ “The 

rope or the yoke-tie which binds the two, that is the bond 
that unites them. So it is with the eye and objects, with 
tongue and savour, with mind and mind-states. It is the 
desire and lust which are in them that form the bond that 
unites them.” (Sam. xxv § 19. rv. 5). 

There are texts in the Samyutta regarding the self which 
suggest the words of a Vedantist, implying that Self beyond 
change and suffering. (The original scripts in which Pali 
has come to us, have not capitals and small letters). “ What 
is impermanent that is suffering. What is suffering that is 
void of Self . 1 What is void of Self, that is not mine, I 
am, not it, it is not my Self”. (Sam. xxn, § 15). Surely 
the Dhamma does not teach that suffering is devoid of the 
limited self ; therefore here must be meant devoid of Self. 
Many .other texts similarly show how ditMha, is overcome 

Alt out* translations from the Samyutfa Nik ay a follow Mrs, Rhys Davids 
and Woodward in “Kindred Sayings,” Here, however, we have differed in using 
the capital S. 
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| by tbe non-identification of the Self with mind or body. 
“ Thus the five groups based on grasping are not approached, 
not laid hold of by him, and so they turn to his bliss and 
| pleasure for many a long day. ” (Sam, xxn. § 85.) “ But 
he who takes not delight in body, in feeling, in perception, 
in synergies, in consciousness, he takes not delight in suffer- 
ing. He who takes not delight in suffering, I declare that 
he is released from suffering. ” (Sam. xx, § 29.) 

Chapters xxxv and xxxvi of the Samyutta are 
largely devoted to the danger of the senses and of that 
sukha connected therewith. Morbid some of these portions 
may sound : we must keep in mind the truths of the teach- 
ing as a whole. So regarded it would seem beyond doubt 
that such instructions though appearing morbid, have an 
immediate partial truth, and a pragmatic value in aiding 
the young bhikkhus to gain their goal of mastery over 
sense. Here the aspect of sukha which is held as dangerous 
is that of happiness qua happiness as opposed to the well — 
the “ utterly well ” — which as we have shown the word 
suklia is frequently used to convey. We maintain that we 
have here only a limited aspect of the Dhamma given in 
this limited form for special reasons, — just as the meditation 
in the cemetery on corpses is for a special purpose. Again 
comparisons are made between the entire phenominal world 
and an absolute state : ‘ £ Whatsoever is experienced, that 

is joined with 111.” (Sam. xxxvi, 2, § 11). 

As though to counteract such an emphasis on ill, the 
chapter contains at the end texts like the following 
“ Likewise arise feelings pleasant, painful and neutral that 
are free from carnal taint (xxxvi, 4, § 14.) Then 
40 
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follows the familiar description of Jhana, each stage being 
called a “ pleasure still more excellent, still more exquisite” 
than the last. It concludes with the Buddha forestalling 
those who may declare that he teaches the cessation of 
perception and feeling as pleasure. He tells Ananda to say 
to such : “ Friends, the Exalted One did not proclaim 

that as pleasure in connection with just pleasant feeling ; 
but wheresoever, friends, pleasure is obtained, the Exalted 
One proclaims just that pleasure, howsoever and of what- 
soever nature, as pleasure ”. (Sam. xxxvi, 2, § 19) Piti 
and Sukha are defined as being of two kinds “ carnal ” and 
‘hot carnal” (Sam. xxxvi, 3, § 29) ; the latter relate to the 
Jhanas. After which is written : “ In a brother who has 

destroyed the dsavas, who can look upon his heart as 

released from lust hatred. illusion, there arise 

pleasure and happiness.” 

• No great system of thought which includes much of the 
experience of life will be free from what at first appear to 
be inconsistences. Such are the very signs of its truth, 
its richness and its fuller grasp of the aspects of reality. 
Also we must expect to find teaching of limited application ; 
the Dhamma was given for beings at different stages of 
development. 

“ What other men call Sukha., that the saints 
Call Dukkha ; what the rest so name, 

That the Ariyans know as happiness ”. 

(iv. Sam. xxxv, § 136; Sutta Nvj:dta, verse 759). 
There is no need of reading anything morbid into such lines. 
We must only recall how broad a significance is given to 
sukha ; obviously there are sense experiences whose meanings 
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have been learned and which the saint has left far behind ; 
these can no longer be sukha for him but only dukkha. 
What for him is happiness may well seem difficult or barren 
or dukkha to those who are unable to enter into the great- 
ness of the saint’s experience. Only the disciple knows 
the happiness, the richness, and the meaning of that self- 
conquest, which to the worldling looks so hard, empty and 
futile. 

In the Uddna (vin, § 3) and in the Itivuttaka (§ 43) it 
is written the Blessed One declared that there is “ an 
unborn, non-existent, not made, not compounded, and 
therefore there is deliverance from the born, existent, made, 
and compounded The latter text continues : 

“ It is not possible to delight in that which is born, 
Which has existence, is produced, made, compound- 
ed, unstable 

Here is the fundamental declaration of religion, the 
turning to the transcendental. In relation to That all 
values are changed. When the feeling has grown strong 
that That is, all else is seen in a different light ; a decidedly 
new attitude or mode of feeling comes into existence. In 
the above lines is only a view of the negative aspect of this 
change. It does not say that all delight ceases, but that 
delight “ in the born ” ceases. The word in the Pali canon 
for this negative aspect is “ nibbindati ” 1 which we have 
elsewhere translated turns away from ”, becomes free 
from (Rhys Davids and Oldenberg render as becomes 
weary of ”), this is only one part of the disciple’s new life ; 
the positive side seems to contradict it. What has really 

4 Brewster, Life of Gotccnui the Buddha, p. 
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happened to the disciple is that he is not taking delight in 
the external for the sake of the external, he ceases to cling 
to it, in one way he has turned away from it, ceased to 
take delight in it, but in another way he comes back to it 
freed from egoism, and in his new attitude there is more 
joy and delight than in the old, for it is awakened by that 
Enlightenment which has come from an awareness of the 
transcendental. Appreciation (mudita), sympathy (karuna), 
friendliness, love (metta), compassion (anukampa), these 
are names for the new relationship with the external ; 
concerning which the Buddliadkamma has the highest 
words of praise. 

“ As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects 
her son, her only son, so let him cultivate love without 
measure towards all beings. Let him cultivate towards the 
whole world-above, below, around — a heart of love 
unstinted, unmixed with the sense of differing or opposing 
interests. Let a man maintain this mindfulness all the while 
he is awake, whether he be standing, walking, sitting, or 
lying down. This state of heart is the best in the world 
(Sutta Nipata, vm, Rhys Davids’ trails.) 

“ All the means that can be used as bas6s for doing 
right are not worth the sixteenth part of the emancipation 
of heart through Love. That takes all those up into itself, 

outshining them in radiance and glory Just as in the 

night, when the dawn is breaking, the Morning Star shines 
out in radiance and glory, just so all the means that can 
be used as helps towards doing right avail not the sixteenth 
part of the emancipation of heart through Love ”. (Iti- 
vuttaJca, Rhys Davids’ trans.) 
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“ If villainous bandits were to carve you limb from 
limb with a two -bandied saw, even then the man that 
should give way to anger would not be obeying my teaching. 
Even then be it your task to preserve your hearts unmoved, 
never to allow an ill word to pass your lips, but always to 
abide in compassion and goodwill, with no hate in your 
hearts, enfolding in radiant thoughts of love the bandit 
(who tortures you) and proceeding thence to enfold the 
whole world in your radiant thoughts of love, thoughts 
great, vast and beyond measure, in which no hatred is or 
thought of harm ”. (Maj. xxi. Chalmers’ trans.) 

*/oy and love are felt because of a newer and higher 
relationship which exists between the external, ourselves 
and the transcendental. The goal is Nibbana but on the 
Way much has to be done to achieve the goal ; the Way 
itself is blessed and many are the texts, as we have shown, 
which tell of the joy which the Buddha himself and his 
disciples experienced on that Way. Indeed can man be 
called so utterly duklcha when it is within his power to 
attain Nibbana 1 The Blessed One taught that for this 
reason it was fortunate to be born as man. All the things 
of the phenomenal world have been called dukJcha as com- 
pared to Nibbana — but they have to be used for attaining 
the goal. For example we could not enter upon the Path 
without the mind, which must be trained before it can be 
transcended ; it is a part of that “ raft ” which the Blessed 
One often called sukha. ^ 

In the Dharmnapada we find the following : “ The 
well-doer rejoices here, he rejoices hereafter ; in both states 
he rejoices ” (§ 18). “ The vigilant, the meditative attain 
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great happiness ” (§27). “A mind controlled brings happi- 
ness (§35) “He who imbibes the Dhamma happy he 
dwells, with a serene mind ” (§ 79). 

“ Happy indeed we live, among those that hate, 
nnhating. 

In the midst of men that hate, free from hatred 
dwell we. 

Happy indeed we live, among the ailing, unailing. 

In the midst of those all ailing, free from ailment 
dwell we. 

Happy indeed we live, among the anxious, un- 
anxious. 

In the midst of anxious men, all unanxious dwell we. 

Happy indeed we live, we that call nothing our own. 

Feeders on joy we shall be, like to the radiant gods. 

“ . . The tranquillized lies down in happiness, dismissing 

alike victory and defeat There is no happiness 

higher than the peace of Nibbana. (§§ 197 — 201, 
Sllacara’s trans.) 

“ "Who does not grieve over what is no more such an one 
is truly called a bhikkhu ” (§ 367). “..Joy supernal is 
his in the clear vision of the dhamma ” (§ 373). “ If by 

giving up a small happiness a greater happiness is seen 
then will the wise man give up the small happiness and 
look to the great ” (§290). “'Let a man rejoice in the 
solitary life of the forest” (§ 305). “ Like water drops from 

the lotus, sorrows fall from him who overcomes that 
wretched craving, so difficult to overcome in this world ” 
(§ 336). “ When a man sees into the rise and fall of ele- 
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ments he obtains the joy and happiness of those who realize 
the immortal ” (§ 374). “I call him a brahmin who dis- 
burdened and unshackled, even here realizes the ceasing of 
ill ” (§ 402). Many more such quotations can be found in 
that venerable anthology. 

In the latest book of the Pali Canon the Katha-V atthu, 
we find the following argument in line with our thought. 
“ Controverted Point. — That all conditioned things are 
absolutely cinderheaps. 

From the Commentary, — The opinion of the Gokulikas, 
from grasping thoughtlessly the teaching of such Suttas 
as ‘ All is on fire, bhikkhus,’ ‘All conditioned things (involve) 
ill, 5 is that all conditioned things are without qualification 
no better than a welter of embers whence the flames have 
died out, like an inferno of ashes. To correct this by 
indicating various forms of happiness, the Theravadin puts 
the question. 

(1) Th. — You affirm this ; but is there not such a thing 
as pleasurable feeling, bodily pleasure, mental pleasure, 
celestial happiness, human happiness, the pleasures of gain, 
of being honoured, of riding-and-driving, of resting, the 
pleasures of ruling, of administrating, of domestic-and- 
secular life, of the religious life, pleasures involved in the 
intoxicants and pleasures that are not, the happiness (of 
Nibbana), both while stuff of life remains and when none 
remains, worldly and spiritual pleasures, happiness with 
zest and without zest, Jhana -happiness, the bliss of liberty, 
pleasures of sense-desire, and the happiness of renunciation, 
the bliss of solitude, of peace, of enlightenment 1 Of course, 
how then can you maintain your general affirmation % 
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(2) G. — My proposition, then is wrong? But was it 
not said by the Exalted One : “ All is on fire, 0 Bhikkhus ! 
How is everything on fire ? The eye is on fire ; visible 
objects, visual consciousness, visual contact, and the plea- 
sure, the pain, the neutral feeling therefrom — all is on fire. 
On fire wherewithal ? I tell you, on fire with the fires of 
passion, hate, and ignorance ; with the fires of birth, decay, 
and death ; with the fires of sorrow, lamentation, ill, grief, 
and despair. All the field of sense, all the field of mind, 
all the feeling therefrom is on fire with those fires ? ” 
Surely then all conditioned things are mere cinderheaps 
absolutely. 

(3) Th. — But was it not also said by the Exalted One : 
“ There are these five pleasures of sense, bhikkhus— namely, 
visible objects seen through the eye as desirable, pleasing, 
delightful, lovely, adapted to sense-desires, seductive ; 
audible objects, odorous, sapid, tangible objects, desirable, 
pleasing, delightful, lovely, opposite to sense-desire, seduc- 
tive”.....? 

(4) G. — But was it not also said by the Exalted One : — 
“ A gain is yours, 0 bhikkhus ! Well have you won, for ye 
have discerned the hour for living the religious life. Hells 

i have I seen, bhikkhus, belonging to the six fields of contact. 
Hereof whatsoever object is seen by the eye, is undesired 
only, not desired ; whatsoever object is sensed by ear, 
smell, taste, touch, mind, is undesired only, not desired; 
is unpleasant only, not pleasant ; is unlovely only , not 
lovely ? ” 

(5) Th. — But was it not also said by the Exalted One : 
“ A gain is yours, bhikkhus. Well have ye v T on, for ye 
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have discerned the hour for living the religious life. Heavens 
have I seen, bhikkhus, belonging to the six fields of contact. 
Hereof whatsoever object is seen by the eye, or otherwise 
sensed, is desired only, not undesired ; is pleasing only.' 
not unpleasing ; is lovely only, not unlovely ? ” 

(6) G. — But was it not said by the Exalted One : “ The 

impermanent involves 111 ; all conditioned things are im- 
permanent ?” 

(7) Th. — But take giving : — does that bring forth fruit that 
is undesired, unpleasant, disagreeable, adulterated ? Does, 
it bear, and result in, sorrow ? Or take virtue, the keeping 
of feastdays, religious training, and religious life : — do they 
bring forth such fruit, etc. ? Do they not rather have the 
opposite result ? How then can you affirm your general 
proposition ? 

(8) Finally, was it not said by the Exalted One : 

‘ Happy his solitude who, glad at heart, 

Hath learnt the Norm and doth the vision see ! 
Happy is that benignity towards 
The world which on no creature worketh harm. 
Happy the freedom from all lust, th ’ascent 
Past and beyond the needs of sense-desires. 

He who doth crush the great “ I am ” — conceit : ! 
This, even this, is happiness supreme. 

This happiness by happiness is won, 

Unending happiness is this alone. 

The threefold Wisdom hath he made his own. 

This, even this, is happiness supreme V 
You admit the Suttanta says this ? How then can you 
maintain your proposition ? ” (As translated in ” Points of 
Controversy,” S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Bhys Davids). 

41 
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In the Abhidhamma teaching, which contains the basic 
truths and the abstract forms of the Dhamma, (indeed the 
Abhidhamma must be close to just those categories which 
in the time of the Blessed One himself were being memorized 
by his disciples), is to be found an important and definite 
analysis regarding dukkha and sukha. We make the follow- 
ing summary from the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha , which is 
an ancient compilation from the canonical books of 
the Abhidhamma : Feeling is analyzed into a five-fold 
division, — pain ( dukMa ), and grief ( domanassa ), pleasure 
(sukha), and joy ( somanassa ), and hedonic indifference 
(upekkhd). One hundred and twenty-one classes of con- 
sciousness are recognized. Pleasure — (here sukha is well 
translated pleasure for both it and dukkha and are here 
limited to bodily feeling) — occurs only in one class, that 
is of tactile impressions, which are the result of moral deeds 
done in a former birth. Likewise pain arises only in one 
class, that is of tactile impressions which are the result of 
immoral deeds done in a past birth. Both of these classes 
of consciousness are considered unmoral. Joy arises in 
four classes of immoral consciousness rooted in greed, in 
twelve classes of Kamaloka moral consciousness, also in 
“ pleasurable investigation ” and in the genesis of aesthetic 
appreciation, which are unmoral, and in forty-four classes 
of sublime and transcendental consciousness connected with 
Jhana. Grief arises only in those two classes of conscious- 
ness connected with aversion. The remaining fifty-five 
classes of consciousness are accompanied by hedonic in- 
difference. It is noteworthy that out of the sixty-two 
classes of consciousness with which joy is accompanied 
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only four are immoral states, fourteen belong to ordinary 
unmoral and moral experience and forty-six to the highest 
states of which we know, except one stage of Jhana. Sorrow 
and pain occur only in three classes of consciousness — (but 
how frequently they arise). 

Here the genesis of aesthetic pleasure is analyzed as 
free from the six roots — (hetu's : greed, hatred and igno- 
rance and their opposites). This observation though having 
reference to an initial stage of consciousness is consistent 
with that rare, but we believe true vision into beauty which 
like Plato identifies it with the true and good or with 
Schopenhauer who sees in the contemplation of beauty one 
way of losing the self-will-to-life, — a way to the transcen- 
dental. Beauty is sometimes feared by the religious, not 
recognizing the impersonal aesthetic contemplation which 
constitutes the true appreciation of beauty, they wrongly 
ascribe sensual personal attachment to it, thus causing 
confusion and misunderstanding of a noble part of man’s 
nature. In the development of the genuine aesthetic ap- 
preciation, we maintain, there is also freedom from the 
hetu's, even as here ascribed to its inception : thus it some- 
what foreshadows Nibbana itself. The pure contemplation 
of beauty is as free from greed, hatred and ignorance as is 
the pleasure in a mathematical process or the first stages 
of Jhana.. Rhys Davids in his American Lectures glimpsed 
this fact when he quoted as applicable to an Arahan certain 
lines by John Addington Symonds. They conclude as 
follows : 

“ Oh ! that 5 t were possible this self to bum 
In the pure flame of joy contemplative ! 
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' Then, might we love all loveliness, nor yearn 
With tyrannous longings ; undisturbed might live 
Greeting the summer’s and spring’s return, 

Nor Availing that their bloom is fugitive ”. 

It is such happiness and appreciation which is often shown 
in the early Buddhist literature toAA T ard the loveliness of 
nature. That aspiration which beauty kindles is right 
aspiration toward that perfection which is Nibbana. It is 
one path to Nibbana, though perhaps little realized as such 
to-day. For all of such talk, the subjective nature of the 
perception of beauty seems little grasped. Man’s creation of 
a vase, or his conception of a god, are but means by Avhich 
he frees himself from matter. They are in the profoundest 
sense but his own nature becoming free. 

In the DujJia-Nikdya xxiv the Beautiful is given as 
name to the third stage of deliverance. The Blessed One 
is saying that those recluses unfairly accuse him who say 
that he has taught : “ Whenever one has attained to the 

stage of deliverance, entitled the Beautiful, one then con- 
siders all things as repulsive. But this, Bhagava, I have 
not said. What I do say is this : Whenever one attains 
to the stage of deliverance, entitled the Beautiful, one is 
then aware ‘ T ’ is lo\ r ely ”. (Rhys Davids’ trans ; see also 
Digha xvi. chap, in, § 33) 

Aesthetic culture strives for what in Buddhist termi- 
nology, corresponds to the appand-bhdvand — “ ecstatic stage 
of mental culture, ” and it attempts to make its representa- 
tions from the patibhdga nimittam “ the transformed after- 
image ” (see the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha.). 

We feel called to give here this briel consideration to 
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the subject of beauty, because of the way in which it is 
combined with duJckha and suffers misunderstanding by 
many Buddhist commentators. 

Japanese Buddhists have treated the subject of Aesthe- 
tics with more understanding and more in harmony with 
Buddhist Psychology. 

The^Burmese writer Shwe Zan Aung in his introduction 
to the "Compendium of Philosophy” recognizes in Buddhist 
analysis the dependence of aesthetics upon the non-causal 
classes of consciousness. He writes “ The Beautiful does 
not appear to be defined anywhere in Buddhism. The 
obvious reason is that it is largely subjective. . . .the term 
‘ the beautiful ’ (subha or sobhana) is opposed to evil (papa). 
Hence ‘ the beautiful ’ is synonymous with ‘ the good. ’ 
And 4 the good ’ when applied to an object, is equivalent 
to the desirable (ittha). Thus the beautiful is more or less 
a matter of taste. In other words, the Philosophy of the 
Beautiful is identical with the Philosophy of Taste ; for 
what is pleasing to one may be painful to another.” 

Beauty has always to do with character and an inner 
state of realization. Beauty of character must manifest 
beauty. It can only be appreciated by a state related to 
it. -How often in Buddhist literature the higher state of 
some one is manifested by a radiant appearance. On one 
occasion the Blessed One shone more than, the cloth of gold 
put on him by a devotee. The Buddha is said to have 
been extraordinarily tall his body superb like a lion, not 
only did he have super-normal powers of mind but his 
senses were super-normally developed. His beauty is said 
to have been so great as to have offended the heretics. 
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Space will not permit of our examination here further 
into the canonical Pali texts. There remains unexamined the 
Thera-therigathd, regarding which Rhys Davids says : “TheyH 
are, with very few exceptions, paeans of joy and victory.”/ 
— ( Early Buddhism ”). The Anguttara Nikaya we are 
obliged also to leave unexamined. But no one will deny 
that we have been over the most important part of the 
canonical literature ; and that little remains other than the 
above mentioned texts which would bear upon our subject. 
We hope that the texts which we have brought together 
are sufficient to have some influence in modifying the gloomy 
pessimistic atmosphere produced by compilations largely 
devoted to dukkha. 

Science is coming more and more to the view that all 
forms of life are endowed with consciousness ; wherever we 
find life it seeks the consummation of its form, its welfare ; 
this, its welfaring is accompanied by pleasure, its ill-faring 
by pain. Buddhism is therefore based upon the primary 
movement of life itself. The happiness which is the reward 
of individual welfaring is but a promise of that greater 
reward of the perfected life, Nibbana. Accepting evolution 
in a limited sense Buddhism shows that what is good for 
one stage is not so for another. As ignorance is worn away 
the goal is approached. Could we find permanent joy in 
any one stage of the way we would wish to remain there and 
our progress would end ; on the contrary, even the gods 
wear out their happiness-- -all is pushed to seek Nibbana. 
Except for the suffering we would not be aware of the ill 
which produced it; the suffering is part of the ill but not 
the whole Thus we see why dukkha must not be limi ted 
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in meaning to suffering. DuMha is avijjd (ignorance) 
which is the ground where greed and all the hindrances 
exist with the sufferings which ensue. In our ignorance 
we cling to what cannot be held — the transifdiyTconsequent- 
ly we suffer . The suffering plays a corrective part in our 
lives for it finally forces us to search for deeper realisations. 
When we realize that the objective world is all transitory, 
and we cease to cling to it, then suffering ceases and bliss 
and enlightenment follow. 

-jThe short-sighted object that the evil ones sometimes 
enjoy their ways ; Buddhism answers that the physical body 
which makes this enjoyment possible is the result of right 
living in the past, but the evil now developing must produce 
fruits of suffering for the future. Such an evil one is like 
the man who enjoys spending for his undoing the money 
which he has earned by well-doing. The goal of the Bud- 
dhist way lies in the transcendental, that is beyond life as 
we know it. Because of our delusions, because of the crav- 
ings of the form established, which resists progress, we 
suffer. A religion which shows the way of ove rcoming 
that suffering, of passing beyond it, cannot be called p essi- 
mis tic. According to some Hindu conceptions Buddha 
was”' the incarnation of Visnu the Preserver ; from this 
aspect he would be the Path-Shower, thus it is true he 
revealed what he called the “ Ancient Way Prom 
another aspect he was like Siva the Destroyer; showing 
that destruction without which no progress on the spiritual 
way is possible, the lower must be destroyed for the reali- 
zation of the higher. As we cannot go to another place 
without leaving our present abode so there must be both 
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the negative and positive aspects of the great Teaching. 
The Blessed One denied, as all great Hindu seers have done, 
that the highest is to be found in body or mind. But to 
say that he denied that highest the other shore to which 
the raft of the Dhamma would bear one, is to falsify his 
teac hing . So consistently logical was the Buddha that he 
refused to describe that which is beyond the power of des - 1 
cription. He not only saw the logical necessity of suchl 
a state, but what is of more importance the scriptures make 
evident that he himself experienced the Path to that very 
state, far beyond all dukkha, and that Path he described j 
as sulcha ; he repeatedly declared it : “Of a happiness 
not to be feared.” 


CHAPTER XII 
FAITH IN BUDDHISM 

In the Pali Abhidhamma Books the term faith ( saddha ) 
has been defined thus : “The faith which 

Comment on the 

Abhidhamma definition on that occasion is a trusting in, the 
professing confidence in, the sense of 
assurance, faith, faith as a faculty and as a power — this is 
the faith that there then is .” 1 This definition obviously follows 
what Mrs. Rhys Davids aptly describes as “the method of 
the dictionary,” since it is presented in terms which “mutually 
overlap in meaning, without coinciding .” 2 It is to be 
understood that the three terms. Faith {saddha), the Faculty 
(saddhindriya), and the Power ( saddhabala ), are not exactly 
synonyms but are slightly different from one another in 
their connotation. This kind of specification implies a logical 
division, which is not rigid but flexible enough to allow one 
species of faith to pass imperceptibly into another that is 
higher. These so called species are no more than so many 
“aspects and phases” which, when viewed psychologically, 
admit only of a difference of degree, and not of kind. Faith 
in its specific sense, i.e.; as distinguished from the Faculty 
and the Power, denotes only a kind of blind or professed 
faith as distinguished from a realised one. 

1 Dhammasahgani, 12, 15; Vibhanga, p. 123 : “Ya saddha saddahana okappana 

abhippasado saddha saddhindriyam saddhabalam : idam vuccati saddhindriyam.’' 
The above translation is an extract from the Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids. * 

2 A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, Intro., p. xixx, 

42 
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The all important discrimination of the three species 
of Faith could not be achieved in a day or 

The Hetuvadin dis- - , _ 

tmction between Faith two, and not until the 4th or the 3rd 

and Faith the Faculty : . -n, n i -n> i n • j i i 

between practical Wis- century B.C. when a Buddhist school, Viz., 
dom and Knowledge. pressed home a clear-cut dis- 

tinction. “The average man of the world,” they affirmed, 
“possesses Faith but not the Faculty.” 1 In the same vein 
they sought to maintain that knowledge was not within the 
reach of the average man. 2 And in vain the Thera vada or 
Orthodox school contended for a difference of kind, logically 
considered. The latter appear to have conceded so far to 
the former that the uninstructed might possess practical 
wisdom but not knowledge in its higher technical sense. By 
knowledge the Hetuvadin meant the philosophic insight 
which consists in “analytic discernment, analytic under- 
standing, ability to investigate or examine, the faculty of 
research, etc.” Similarly they appear to have conceded to 
the Orthodox claim that the average man is “capable of 
liberality, .and so forth,” but they definitely stated that the 
average man is incapable of faith as a Faculty and far more 
so of faith as a Power, for these higher forms of faith are 
impossible without the understanding of the true nature 
of things. In the case of the untutored, faith does not 
come from knowledge but originates from hearsay or time- 
honoured religious tradition. That is to say, the faith 
’of the average man is not what the Buddha himself termed 
'“the reasoned or rational faith” ( pannanvaya saddhaf. 

1 Kathavatthu, xix. 8: “JSPatthi lokiyam saddhindriyaih”. Here Lokiyam- 
puthujjanassa, Mrs. Rhys Davids and Mr. Shwe Zan Aun# translate lokiyam “in 
worldly matters.” see the “Points of Controversy,” p, 342. 

2 Op. cit., xx. 2 : “N’atthi puthujjanassa n&nani,” 

8 The expression has been quoted in the Atthasalim, p. 69, 
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Thus the Hetuvadin effected a significant distinction between 
the ordinary faith and the philosophic. 

We obtain from the Netti-pakarana, a work which is 
> m attributed to Mahakaccana, a eharacterisa- 

The characterisation 

of sadd/m and pasada tion of faith showing some improvement 
Netti pahamna. ^ phe 0 pj eT AbJiidhamma definition : “The 

| absence of impurity is the mark of assurance and 

tranquillity or satisfaction its consummation. Solicitation 
is the mark of faith, and unflinching devotion its basis. 
Steadiness is the mark of assurance, and faith its basis.” 1 

| 

Mahakaccana’s analysis of faith in the Netti is illus- 

The characterisation trated in the Milinda. Faith is charac- 
of faith m the Mihnda. ^erisecl by these two marks: (1) Sampasd- 

1 dana, tranquillizing hr the sense of making the hindrances 

subside, and rendering consciousness clear, serene and 
untroubled ; (2) Sampahhlumdlmm, leaping high in the 
sense of aspiring to attain that which has not been attained, 
to master that which has not been mastered, to realise that 
| which has not been realised. Further, in the Milinda, faith 

i is contrasted in a general fashion with the hindrances 

(Nlvaranas) of which Vicikiccha (doubt or perplexity) is 
one. 2 

Buddhagliosa in his Atthasalini 3 gives an account of 
} Buddhas hosa’s faith which is mainly based on the ana- 

based^upon ^earlier hr the Milinda. It is truly observed 
conceptions. by Mrs. Khys Davids that “Faith is 

1 Netti, p. 28 : “Okappanalakkkana saddha adhimuttipaccupatthana ca Ana- 

vilalakkhano pasado . sampasidanapaccupattha no ea. Abhipatthiyanalakkhapa saddha. 
Tassa aveecappasado padatthanam. Anavilalakkhano pasado, Tassa saddha pada- 
t^hanam. }> A- 

2 Milinda-’Panha, ed. Trenckner, pp. 34-38. The Questions of King Milinda, 
S. B. E., xxxv, pp. 54-58. 

3 Atthasalini, pp. 1X9-120 : Saddha uppajjamana nivarane vikkhamhheti. 
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characterised and illustrated (by Buddhaghosa) in the same 
terms and approximately by the same similes as are used in 
the Milinda. That is to say, it is show to be a state of mind 
where the absence of perplexity sets free aspiration and 
energy. It is described as trust in the Buddha and his 
system .” 1 Investigating the matter a little more closely, we 
can say that his account of faith is in reality a synthesis of 
analyses found in all earlier Buddhist writings inclusive of 
Asvaghosa’s philosophical work, “The Awakening of Faith ” 
(Sraddhot-patti Sutra). 

He maintains on the authority of the Petakopadesa that 
the antithesis of doubt is discursive thought . 2 Following 
other older authorities he speaks of doubt as “the contrary 
of belief, confidence, ox faith .” 3 Believing or professing 
confidence in is the characteristic mark of faith, and its chief 
function is tranquillisation or aspiration. Sudden spiritual 
elevation of mind or emancipation is its ultimate end, and its 
basis is the object of reverence or the condition of Sotdpatti 4 . 
The Abhidhamma definition of faith assumes a popular 
„ ... , , , ■„ character when it is restated in terms of 

Buddnaghosa’s den- 

nition of faith which Buddhaghosa ’s commentary : “Faith is a 

is very similar to the ° 

Hindu doctrine of trusting and taking refuge in the Buddha 
and other Jewels — the Doctrine and the 
Order. It is an act of believing in the sense of plunging, 
breaking, entering into qualities of the Buddha and the 


* Mrs. Rhys Davids ; A Buddhist Maim al of Psychological Ethics, p. 14, 1. n. 3. 

* A'tthasalini, p. 165 : “Vicaro vicikicchaya (patipakkho) ti Petake vuttam.” 

* ,A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, p. 44, f.n. 3. 

* Atthasalini,^ p. 120: ‘‘Aparo nayo. Saddahana — lakkhana saddha okappana- 

lakkhana va, pasadana — rasa ...pakkhandana — rasa va.., akalussiya-paccu- 

patthana adhim utti-pacc upatth ana va saddheyyavatthu-padatthana sotapattivanjra* 
padatthana va.” ‘ r j 
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rest, and rejoicing over them.” 1 “Faith is the guiding factor 
of charity, morality and religion in the sense that it precedes 
all charitable, moral and spiritual instincts and dispositions.” 2 
Buddhaghosa refers elsewhere to faith ( saddha ) as trans- 
forming itself or deepening into devotion ( bhakti ) by repeated 
practices. Love ( pema ) is invariably associated with faith. 
The other element which accompanies it is pasada, a sense of 
assurance, attended by serene delight out of satisfaction 
of a man’s spiritual need. 3 

Buddhaghosa’s division of faith into four classes is a 
Buddhaghosa’ s oias- no vel feature in the Buddhist analysis. 

sificatxon of faith and # J 

love. There are four species of faith : — 

(1) Agamaniyasaddha, adventist or adventitious faith, 
e.g., the epoch-making faith of a Bodhisatta who is destined 
to become a supreme Buddha. 

(2) Adhigamasaddha, realised faith, e.g., the philosophic 
conviction, gained by the Adyapuggalas or Buddhists in the 
eight higher stages of experience. 

(3) Pasadasaddha, unshaken faith, e.g., the unwavering 
faith (aveccappasada) of a stream-attainer in the Buddha, 
the Doctrine and the Order. 

(4) Okappanasaddha, professed faith, which is, according 
to Childers, 1 “outward or seeming faith which makes a man 
keep up appearances, but does not touch his heart, e.g., the 
faith of Vakkali which consists in service rendered in con- 
nection with the shrine, the bodhi-terrace, teachers and 

1 AtthasalinL p. 145: Buddhadini va rataiiani saddahati -pattiyayat! ti saddha.... 
Buddhadinam gune ogahati bhinditva viya annpa visatl. . . , pasida ti. 

2 Ibid., p. 120 ; saddha pubbahgama purecarika hoti. 

3 Puggaia -Pannatti Commentary, p.248 : “Punappunam bhajanavasena saddha va 
bhatti. Pemam saddhapemam gehasitapemam pi vattati. Pasado saddhapa«ado va.'* 

4 Childers’ Pali Dictionary, p. 410. The above classification of faith has been 
quoted from the Commentary on the Mahaparinibbana-Buttanta. 
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preceptors.” Again his reference to two kinds of love 
temporal ( gehasita ) and spiritual ( saddhapema ) is interest- 
ing enough, as forestalling Svapnesvara’s division of faith 
into aihiha and its opposite . 1 

The Buddhist conception of faith is apparently involved 
in self-discrepancy. Buddha in agree- 

The self-discrepancy . 

involved in Buddhist ment with Mahavira and other predeces- 

conception of faith. „ .. n , -r\ ^ , i-n-.i 

sors was of opinion that Doubt and Faith 
are two opposite states of mind, so that the affirmation of 
one implies the negation of the other : “If a peison entertains 
doubt, is perplexed about the Teacher and the rest, he does 
not attain mukti by reassuring faith, and his mind does not 
bend towards earnestness, application, perseverance and 
energy — this is the first bolt of the heart in his case .” 2 
Buddliaghosa, on the other hand, asserts on the authority 
of the Petakopadesa that the contrary of doubt is discursive 
thought (victim). How are we then to distinguish realised 
or articulate faith ( adhigamasaddJia ) from faith unwavering 
(aveccajp'pastida), when both are within the reach of a stream- 
attainer ? The discrepancy involved may be explained 
away if we can effect a sharp distinction between religious 


1 Svapne^vara’s Commentary on the Sancjilya -Sutra, Aph. 18. 

1 Majjhima Nikaya, 1, p. 101 : “Yo so...Satthari (tatha Dhamme Saihghe Sikkhaya) 
kahkhati vicikiechati nadhimuccati na sampasidati tassa cittam na namati atappaya 
anuyogaya satacclya padkanaya....ayam pathamo cetokhilo.” Cf. Sthananga (ed. 
Dhanapati) p. 289. “Se nam munde bhavitta agaram anagariyam pabbaie Niggamtha 
pavayane saihkhie kamkhie vitigicchie bhoyasmi vanne kalusasamavanne Niggam- 
thapavayanam no saddahai no patthiyai no roei Niggamthapavayanam asaddahamane 
apatthivamane aroemane manam uceacam niyacchati vinidhayam avaijati pathama 
duhasejja” 

“If a person does not leave home as a shaveling to become a homeless recluse accord- 
ing to the Niggattha ordinance, seized by fear and sunk in sin he hesitates, doubts, 
is perplexed about the Jaina system, he does not believe in, does not take to, does 
not rejoice in the Niggamtha mode. The result is that his mind gravitates from high 
to low and ultimately destroys his prospects. This is the first way of lying on a thorny 
bed.” 
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belief and philosophic conviction, that is, if we can show 
that the sceptic is the common enemy of “divines and 
graver philosophers.” 

Supposing that doubt is the contrary of belief, it neces- 
Faith »er««»3Doubt sarily follows that, like faith, doubt admits 
m lts varyms degrees - 0 f various stages of growth. To resist 
an overpowering doubt we require an unwavering faith. 
The Arahant is equipped with faith and other faculties and 
powers in a higher degree than the Buddhist Aryans who 
occupy the lower ranks; that the Sotapanna or stream- 
attainer who fills the lowest rank among the Aryans can' 
claim a higher order of faith and the rest than a Kalyana 
Puthujjana or good average man who is undergoing training, 
preliminary to the Aryan stage ; and that such a good average 
man is entitled to a higher position than a most ordinary 
man of the world. Among ordinary men, too, there are 
some who cherish high ambition, and others who do not. 
Thus it is clear that faith can be classified as follows with 
reference to the persons concerned : — (1) the faith of the v 
ordinary man of the world ; (2) the faith of an inquirer 
before he receives instructions ; (3) the faith of an inquirer 
who is undergoing preliminary courses of training ; (4) the 
faith of the Sotapanna, an Aryan who has graduated himself 
in the Buddhist system ; (5) the faith of the Aryans who have 
not as yet reached the goal ; and (6) the faith of an Arahant 
who has realised Nirvana. The first of these may be named 
for convenience’ sake Ohappana-saddha, the blind or pro- 
fessed faith, characterised by the mark of satisfaction 
( sampasddam ), and the last named is the highest faith, 
characterised by the same mark in a deeper sense of purity, 
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tranquillity and bliss. The Arabant is said to be devoid of 
faith ( assaddha ) because there is nothing left for him to 
desire, that is, he needs no faith or aspiration ( sampaklchan - 
dhana) of any kind. Similarly the second and the third 
can be classed together under the professed faith marked by 
aspiration, and which is in a preliminary stage of articula- 
tion. The fourth is the faculty or articulate faith ( sad - 
dhindriya) and the fifth is the power or strengthened faith 
(Saddhabala). 

Doubt or Scepticism is broadly divided into three classes, 
viz. — (1) Doubt as a first Obstacle ( Vicikiechd Nivarana), 
(2) Doubt as a Fetter ( Vicikiccha Samyo- 

Three species of ’ ' , 

Doubt and three spe- yam), and (3) Doubt as a better inherent 
in lower nature ( Ormribhdgiya Samyojana). 
This division of doubt runs parallel to that of Saddha into 
Faith, the Faculty and the Power. It is, therefore, con- 
ceivable that doubt is capable of as elaborate a classification 
as faith. 

The common name for religious doubt is Celohhih (the 
, , , bolt of the heart), and philosophic doubt 

Religious doubt and . # ... 

philosophic doubt, con- is in some way allied to Avijjd (Ignorance 

trasted : Cetokhila and . J . . *' ml 

Avijja in relation to or Agnosticism). lliere are five CetoJchhs , 
Scepticism m genera!. ^ bolts which steal the heart against 

all tender feelings and higher aspirations, viz., entertaining 
doubt, getting perplexed about the Teacher, the Doctrine, 
the Order, the Training (SihJchd), and the want of fellow- 
feeling. 1 That the first four bolts represent together what 
is termed above religious doubt is manifest from Buddha- 

1 Sahglti-Suttanta (DIgha, III) sub voce Cetokhila ; Maijhima Nikava, I, Cefakhila- 
Sutta, p. 101. ' 
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ghosa’s comments. He says that these are the four specific 
forms of doubt entertained : 

“(1) as to whether or no the Teacher has the 32 major 
Buddhaghosa’s ex- bodily marks, or the 80 minor bodily 

Cetokhiias. ^h^defiS- mar ks of a Buddha, or the requisite omnis- 
tiono t Avijjamvarava. c j ence reS p ec t to things past, future 

and present ; (2) as to the adequacy of the Paths and 
their Fruits to lead indeed to the grand ambrosial 
Nirvana ; (3) as to whether those of the Order are indeed 
at various stages of the path to salvation, or have rightly 
won their way so far ; (4) as to whether the Training is 
helpful.” 1 Avijjdnwarana is defined in the Dhammasanganl 
(1152, 1162) as the ignorance of, or an agnostic attitude 
towards, the four truths, viz., things past, future and present 
and causality. Avijjd thus defined is distinguished at *' 
once from Oetokhila as an intellectual element from a 
spiritual one. 

The difference between the Hindrance and the Fetter of 
doubt, or between the Fetter and the 

The Hindrance, the 

Better and the Orambka- Oranibhdgiya Fetter, is one of degree 
giya Better contrasted. ra ^ er than of kind. The differentia 

(pabheda) provided by the ancient writers is this : — the 
Hindrance is a state of mind to be put away by reli- 
gious belief and discursive thought, the Fetter by faith unwa- 
vering and insight philosophic, and the Orambhdgiya Fetter by 
bhavana (contemplation, introspection). 2 In the Abhidhamma 
books the two pairs of words are set forth in definition in 
identical terms, although it must not be supposed that 

1 Atthasalini, pp. 354, 355. A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, p, 260, 
f. n. 2. 

» Eg., Vibhanga, p. 16, dassanena pahatabbo, bhavanaya pahatabbo. 
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the conceptions themselves are identical. The Hindrance, 
for instance, can be got rid of by an average man through 
professed faith in the Teacher and the System, and by a 
young inquirer through faith in the system which he aspires 
to be acquainted with, or by a reflective student who is 
undergoing the preliminary courses of training. The Fetter, 
on the other hand, can be got rid of by a Stream-attainer 
through faith now confirmed and intellect now sharpened. 
Lastly, the Orambhdgiya Fetter which lies deep in the heart 1 , 
or flows in and out , 2 can be got rid of by the Aryans in 
higher stages through the power of faith and by circums- 
pection. The Sutta-Pitaka gives a 

The Buddhist and 1 ’ ® 

Hume’s classifications category of five Hindrances of which 

of doubt eompaied. ^ , ' . - 

Doubt is one, whereas the Dhammasangani 
enumerates six Hindrances of which Doubt and Ignorance 
are two . 3 Evidently the six Hindrances were the outcome 
of a further analysis of Doubt. However, the interest 
of the enumeration of first four bolts and the definition of 
Avijjd is that they enable us to discriminate two sides of 
doubt. Each species of doubt presents two sides, viz., 
spiritual and intellectual. On its spiritual side it can be put 
away by faith professed or realised, and on the intellectual 
side by judgment and insight. Thus the Buddhist division 
of doubt shows a resemblance to Hume’s division into two 
species, viz., “Scepticism antecedent to all study and philo- 
sophy,” and “Scepticism consequent to science and enquiry.” 
The former is broadly represented by the Buddhist Hindrance, 
and the latter by the Fetter. So far as the Hindrance is 

1 Anusaya. * Asava. 

* Hume’s Essays, R, P. A., No. 28, pp. 70-71. 
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concerned, doubt before instruction and enquiry can be re- 
moved by faith of which the characteristic mark is aspiration, 
and doubt at the inception of the career of a reflective 
student by discursive thought. Sariputta, the chief disciple 
Gf the Buddha, holds that it is within the power of a Stream- 
attainer 1 to shake off all kinds of doubt except those which 
are deep-rooted in our lower nature, and removable by 
introspection. 

It is stated that the four conditions of Sotapatti on the 
side of feeling are unwavering faith in the Teacher, the 

Twofold function of Doctrine, the Training, that is, the four 
» Buddhist Sotapanna. opposite states of the four bolts of the 

heart. The four conditions on the intellectual side refer to 
association with the wise, hearing of the good doctrine 
(study in the wider sense), reflective reasoning, and syste- 
matic knowledge of things. 2 Thus it can be proved that the . 
Buddhist Sotapanna is a regilious philosopher whose duty 
it is to confirm the faith and understand the truth. 

The Fetter with which the Sotapanna is confronted 
is a philosophical doubt or scepticism proper with regard 
to the beginning and the end of things, or to use the words 
of N aciketa in the Kathopanisad (1-1-20), 

The Philosophic ' ' r ’ . 

significance of the a doubt as to whether a person continues 
Fettei of Doubt. ^ exist or not after death. 3 But doubt 

which the Buddhist philosopher has to overcome is bound- 
up with the question “as to whether there is a twelve-graded 
cycle of causation taking effect here and now or not taking, 

1 Sangiti-Suttanta (Blgha-Nikaya, III),, mb voce Sota pa tt iy ang an i . , ; ,;onrh.‘ 

2 Sotapatti yangani enumerated in the Sangiti-suttanta, (Diglia-Nikava,; III, -id 
include Satthari, Bhamme, Samghe,Sikkhaaya ‘ aveccappasado ; sappmisasaihwveM-.i 
saddhammasavanam, yonisomanasikaro, dhammanudhanimapatipatti. • . • * : 

3 Yeyam prete vicikitsa manusye-astlti eke nastlti eaike. ' 
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effect at all,” 1 or as to whether, in the language of the Buddha 
causality ( dhammata , idapaccayatd) is objectively and uni- 
versally valid. 2 

Thus the faith of a Sotapanna is intended to put away 
doubt regarding the five points denoted by the Teacher, 
the Doctrine, the Order, the Discipline, 
A^aghoS e view S ! Uh ' and the natural causation. So we read 
in Asvaghosa’s Awakening of Faith, 3 a 
work which belongs to the same period as “The Questions 

or King Milinda” : “There are four aspects of faith (1) 

To believe in the fundamental truth, i.e., to think joyfully 
of suchness (bhutatathata). (2) To believe in the Buddha 
as sufficiently enveloping infinite merits, i.e., to rejoice in 
worshipping him, in paying homage to him, in making 
offerings to him, in hearing the good doctrine ( saddharma ), 
in disciplining oneself according to the doctrine, and in 
aspiring after omniscience ( sarvajnana ). (3) To believe in 
the Dharma as having great benefits, i.e., to rejoice always 
in practising all paramitas. (4) To believe in the Samgha 
as observing true morality, i.e., to be ready to make offerings 
to the congregation of Bodhisattvas, and to practise truth- 
fully all those deeds which are beneficial at once to oneself 
and others.” 

Those who are still in doubt that the Buddha was in 
every sense an Indian who, like his compatriots, carried 

1 Atthasalim, p. 355: dvadasapadikam paccayavattam atthi nu kho natth! ti 
kartkha. 

2 Samyutta-Nikaya, II. 25. _ Tathata, Avitathata, Anannathata, Dhammata, 
Dhammatthitat a. Idappaccayata — these are all synonyms of Paticcasamuppada. 

‘ /The, same holds true of Bhutatathata and Dharmakaya. Kathavattbu, vi, 2 ; xi. 7. 
LaAkavatara Sutra, Fasc. II., ed. Vidyahhusan, last page. 

8 Suzuki, The Awakening of Faith, p. 128. 
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on in his own way the glorious works of the Aryan fore- 
How Buddha and fathers, those who deny that the Buddhist 
on the work of their analysis ot laith. was tar m advance of 
Aryan forefathers. earlier attempts in the Yedas and the 

Upanisads, and those who are not inclined to admit that 
there is a close affinity between Jainism and Buddhism, so 
much so, that the one is to be estimated as a richer articula- 
tion of the other, may with profit examine the instances, 
cited below : — 

(1) The Pali Canon abounds in such expressions as the 

faiTh dl °in° nC th P e tio p-iii 0 ® er i n g s °f the faithful (saddhadeyyani) s 
pi taka. alms given in faith {saddhaya dinno pindo), 

etc. The Mahamangala Jataka in particular, has a verse, 
which reminds one of the popular notion of faith found in 
the Yedas, and interspersed throughout the older Upanisads. 
“Food and drink which the faithful give, garlands and 
peTfum.es and unguents offered with a contented mind — 
these are said to be the causes of happiness in heaven.” 1 

(2) Buddha’s strong plea for the cultivation of faith as a 
Buddha’s plea for basic principle of human culture was 

a^th^basio 05 principle derived from the same stock of Indian 
of human culture. ideas as are contained in the Upanisads. 

The Sankharuppatti-Sutta which embodies Buddha’s powerful 
arguments may be regarded as a faithful reproduction of 
older ideas in a passage of the Chandogya Upanisad (VII. 2) : 
“Here a Bhikkhu is endowed with faith, equipped with 
morality, replete with learning, enriched with generosity, 

1 Jataka, No. 453 : 

1 ‘Annan ca panan ca dadati saddho 
malan ca gandhan ca vilepanan ca 
pasannacitto anumodamano 
saggesu ve sotthanadi tad ahu. 5? 

Cf. Hg-veda, x, 151 ; Chandogya Up., iv. 1. 1, 
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vested -with, wisdom.” The thought occurs to him, “Alas ! 
Would it be possible for me to be reborn so as to gain the 
status of powerful Nobles (or any higher condition of exist- 
ence) on the dissolution of the body, after death. It burns his 
heart, it occupies his thought, it makes his mind contemplate. 
Such dispositions of his, and pondering over things, developed 
and enlarged in this manner, pave the way for the attain- 
ment of his ultimate end. This is the road, this the path 
which leads to his goal.” 1 

(3) Faith is the guiding factor which precedes all charit- 
able, moral, religious and spiritual functions, 2 the basic 
principle of all virtuous deeds (punnakiriyd vatihuni), sanc- 
Faith is the basic tioned by religion. The magnanimity of 
om° ( feeds f sanctioned heart makes itself felt when something is 
by religion. given in faith. 3 These statements are 

made by the Buddhist commentator Buddhaghosa in a 
man ner far more precise and definite than the crude 
fashion in which Yajnavalkya expressed the same 
thought, itself an improvement on the popular notion 
of faith in the Rg-veda : “Sacrifice is based on charity, 
charity on faith, faith on the heart. Faith is conceived 
by heart, faith is established indeed in the heart.” 4 More- 
over, the manner in which Buddhadatta and his younger 
contemporary Buddhaghosa applied the older psychological 

1 Ma 33 him.a-Nik.aya, III, pp, 99-103 : Jdha bhikkhu saddhaya samannagato hoti, 
silena samannagato hoti, sutena samannagato hoti, cagena samannagato hoti, pahhaya 
samannagato hoti. Tassa evam hoti 

“Aho vataham kayassa bheda parammarana khattiyamahasalanam sahavyatam 
appajjeyyan ti. So tam cittam dahati, tam cittam adhitthati, tam cittam bh iveti; 
tassa te sanikhara ca viharo c 5 evam bhavita bahulikata tatruppattiya samvattanti. 
Ayam. maggo,ayam patipada tatruppattiya samvattanti.'’ 

2 Atthasalini, p. 120. 

3 Ibid., p. 162 ; Saddahitva okappetva dadato pana cetan am ah at tam nama hoti. 

4 Brihad. Ar. Up., 111 . 9 . 21 . 
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analysis of mind for the purpose of discriminating the virtu- 
ous deeds sanctioned by religion 1 conclusively proves that 
such a critical faculty was unknown to the ancients. For 
instance, charity which is one of the ten virtuous deeds, is 
defined by the Buddhist thinkers as an excogitation or cons- 
cious yearning of the heart coming into play since the gifts 
are produced, before these are made over, and subsequently 
when the donor recollects these with a mind gladdened 
with joy .” 2 

As to the close affinity between Jainism and Buddhism 
let one instance suffice. The Jainas enumerate nine 
obstacles to faith : — Bleep, dozing, hah sleepy state, 
deep sleep, deep-rooted greed, obstacles concerning 
The obstacles to faith in the objects of the four 

the h Jainrr n e d at B d ud n kinds of knowledge . 3 The five hindrances 
dhist texts. to faith as enumerated by the Buddhists 

include sensual desires, hatred, sloth and torpor, worry and 
flurry, and doubt to which may be added ignorance . 4 Of 
these torpor ( middha ), as appears from its definition in the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, covers the first four obstacles, mentioned 


by the Jainas . 5 

“Faith is perfected,” says Asvaghosa, “ by practising 
Conditions promot- the Mowing five deeds : Charity (darn), 
iugfaith - morality (stta), patience (ksanti), energy 


1 Abhidkammavatara, pp. 2-4 ; Atthasalim, pp. 157-162. Saddha. is conceived 
as a eetana. 

2 Atthasalim, p. 157 ; dlnavatthusu tan. tam dentassa tesam uppadanato patfhaya. 
pubbabhage pariccagakale paccha somanassacittena anussaranakale ca ti tisu kalesu 
pavatta eetana danamayam pimnakiriyavatthu nama. 

8 Uttaradhyayana Sutra, xxxiii. 2. 

4 Kamacckanda, vvapada, thmamiddka, uddkaccakukkucca, vicikiccha favijja). 

* Uttaradhyayana Sutra, xxxiii, f.n. 2; nidra pracala, nidranidra, pracalapracala. Cf. 
Vibhanga, p. 254 : “Middham soppam pacalayik i soppam supana supitattaih” Attha- 
sClinl, p. 378: “Supanti tenati Soppam, akkhidaladlnam pacalabbavam karotiti 
pacalayika.” The Jaina Commentator explains pracala as the “slumber of a standing 
or sitting person.” 
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( viriya ), cessation (or tranquillisation, samatha ) and intellec- 
tual insight ( vidarsana , vipassana ). 1 This pronouncement of 
Asvaghosa reminds us of the word of the Buddha, quoted 
in the Milinda : — 

“By faith he crosses over the stream, 

By earnestness the sea of life ; 

By steadfastness all grief he stills, 

By wisdom is he purified .” 2 

It is clear from this oft-quoted verse that mukti in its 
negative and positive aspects is attainable 

Faith is the germina- .... . . , 

ting principle of human by faith, although human perfection re- 
quires the proper cultivation of other 
faculties and powers. Buddha has declared elsewhere that 
faith is the first principle to which penance, wisdom and the 
rest are subordinate. “Faith is a seed, penace the rein, 
wisdom my yoke and plough, consciousness the pole, mind 

the tie, mindfulness my plough-share and goad such is 

the tilth that I till, the tilth of which the fruit is immortal 
life, the tilth by which one gets rid of all kinds . of 
suffering .” 3 

The Arhant is indeed a person who has fully developed 
or cultivated these five moral or spiritual faculties — faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, and reason . 4 Those 
who fill the lower and lower ranks are persons who cultivate 
these in a weaker and weaker degree. Those who are com- 
pletely devoid of these five essential moral or spiritual faculties 

1 Suzuki, “The Awakening of Faith,” p. 128. 

a Sutta-Nipata, Alavakasutta, v, 184 r 

“Saddhaya tarati ogharii appamadena anpavaiii, 
viriyena dukkham acceti, pannaya parisujjhati.” 

* Sutta-Nipata, Kasibharadvaja Sutta, vv. 77-78. 

4 saddhindriyam, viriyindriyaiii, satindriyam, samadhindriyain , pannindriyam. 
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are placed outside the category of Aryans, and they are said 
to belong to the ranks of average men. 1 

It is clear from this that, according to Buddha Gotama, 
rn , , the higher is the plane of cognition, the 

of Faith and Reason in finer is the type of religion ; the 

Buddhism. The (Jlas- _ . . ' 

sifioation of Ar hants deeper are the convictions, the stronger 
are the expressions of faith. There are, 
in other words, the degrees of faith corresponding to 
the degrees of knowledge. Reason or Wisdom determines 
the quality of faith (pannanvaya saddha ) 2 ; the relative 
position of faith and knowledge in the voder sense can be 
inferred from the accepted Buddhist classification of Arahants 
into two orders : (1) Sukhavipassaka, the subtle seer, (2) 
Samathayanika, the mystic ‘Svho makes quietude his mode.” 
This shows that among the Buddhist saints all were' not 
gifted with higher perception, i.e., not philosophers. There 
is another classification by which the Arahants are divided 
into three orders, viz., (1) Kayasakkhi, the intuitionist, 
(2) Ditthippatta, the Intellectualist, (3) Saddhavimutta, the 
Rationalist. Savittha considered the devout mystic as the 
best of all, Sariputta preferred the Intellectualist, and 
Mahakotthita preferred the Intuitionist. When the matter 
was referred to the Buddha for a final decision, he regretted 
his inability to make any dogmatic assertion 8 , for any . one 
of the three classes might appear to be superior to others 
according to circumstances. Although in this particular 
passage of the Anguttara-Nikaya (III. 21) the Buddha 

1 Samyutta-Nikaya, v., p* 202 : Imesam kho bhikkhave pancannaih indriyanaih 
samatfca paripurattaT Araham hoti. Yassakho bhikkhave imam pancindriyani sabbena 
sabbath Sab hatha sabbaia natthi, tam aham Bahiro puthujjanapakkhe thrto ti 
vadami. 2 Quoted in the Atthasalini, p. 69, 

3 Nasukaram ekaiiisena vyakatum. ' 
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refrained from delivering a definite judgment on the question 
at issue, there are other passages 1 to indicate his real position. 
There he enumerates seven classes of Arahants, according 
to the highest place to the Ubhatobhagavimutta, one who 
attains perfection by means of concentration and reason. 
The second place in his opinion is occupied by the Pannavi- 
mutta, one who attains mukti by means of reason. Below 
him stands the Kayasakkhi, the intuitionist who aspires 
to envisage the real as a single whole. 2 To an intuitionist 
analytical functions of the understanding, that is, all per- 
ceptual and conceptual reconstructions of reality are ulti- 
mately futile. The Intellectualist (Ditthippatta) standing 
fourth in order of merit is a learned man who has ability to 
grasp and explain the philosophy of the Buddha. The 
Rationalist (Saddhavimutta) who occupies the fifth place 
is a strong believer plus one who fairly understands the 
import of Buddha’s system. Next comes Dhammanusarx, 
the good man who develops the five faculties by faithfully 
carrying out the moral principles of the Teacher. In the 
lowest rank is placed the Saddhanusari who develops the 
five faculties, essential to mukti, by way of blind, faith in 
and through the love of the Buddha. 3 Here Buddha adds 
a word of explanation. In the case of the first two classes 
there is no further need of earnestness, for it is impossible 
for them to be careless. The remaining classes are never- 
1 theless recognised in his system, because all cannot attend 
to a complete course of spiritual training. 4 

1 MajjhimaNikaya, 1. 478 ; Puggala — Pannatti, III. 3. 

* Ibid.-, I. 292. Mahakotthita who was an Intuitionist forces Sariputta to 
admit that the real is an indivisible whole. 

* Ibid., I, p.479 :“Tatthagate c’assa saddhamattam hoti pemamattam.’’ 

* Ibid., anupubbasikkha, anupubbakiriya, anupubbapatipada. 
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The complete course of spiritual training 1 is to be gone 

The Buddhist faith ^ b ? '** eameSt Seeker ° f tlUtl b 

is essentially that of a who, full of faith, approaches a teacher 
religious student. 

with whom he associates himself. Thus 
with rapt attention he hears the doctrine which he remembers, 
examines, and understands, whereby he begins to feel love 
for the subject, and finally he realises the highest truth by 
his own efforts and acquires deep insight by his wisdom. 

The character of the early Buddhist faith is set forth in 
The h er oio ohaiuoter the last utterance of the Buddha to his 

of the Jiuddhist faith. 

The relation bet- disciples, which is as follows : — “Haiida 

ween sadam a>:id appa- ... 

mada. ddni. bhikJihave, dmantaydmi vo : vaya- 

dhamma sanJchdrd, appamadena sanipadetha .” “Now I charge 
you, bhikkhus: All composites are subject to decay, be 
earnest in your duties.” And this appamada or earnestness 
is the one word by which the Master summed up his whole 
life, nay, this is the one expression whereby he summed up 
his whole teaching : “Regarded as a subjective element, 
0 bhikkhus, I do not find,” he said, “any other element 
which conduces to the greatest good, than earnestness 
(appamada ) ; nor do I find any other element than earnestness 
which conduces to the stability of the faith, and preserves 
it from getting perverted and from disappearing.” 2 It is 
well said in the Milinda which is a classical Pali composition 
dated about the 1st cent. A.D., that energy (viriya, which 
is the positive nomenclature for appamada) is the mainstay 
of all good qualities, illustrated by the following similes:— 
(1) Just as a man, if a house were falling, would make a 

1 Majjhima Nikaya, I, p. 480 ? Anguttara, ii, 5.15. 

2 Anguttara, I, pp. 16-17. 
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prop lor it of another post, and the house so supported would 
not fall ; just so is the rendering of support the mark of 
perseverance ; 

(2) Just as when a large army has broken up a small one, 
then the king of the latter would call to mind every possible 
ally and reinforce his small army, and by that means the 
small army might in its turn break up the large one ; just so 
is the rendering of support the mark of perseverance, and 
all those good qualities which it supports do not fall away. 1 

In support of this interpretation of energy, the Milinda 
cites the following words of the Teacher from an unknown 
source. “The energetic hearer of the Noble Truth, 0 
Bhikkhus, puts away evil and cultivates goodness, puts 
away that which is -wrong and develops in himself that which 
is right, and thus does he keep himself pure.” The earnest- 
ness or energy here contemplated with which he held fast 
to meditation under the Bodhi tree, is the determination so 
well expressed in many later poetical wurks, the determina- 
tion hot to deviate from the path of duty even if the heavens 
be rent asunder or the earth’s stability be disturbed (nabhark 
phaleyya pathamm mleyya). 

When a man steps into a Buddhist sanctuary, I shall 
not be surprised if he will meet a votary or superstitious 
worshipper taking refuge in the Triad by repeating the set 
formula— “I take refuge in the Buddha, I take refuge in the 
Dhamma, I take refuge in the Sangha, once, twice and 
thrice.” But whatever be the interpretation of these com- 
monly accepted formulae, to me the servile expression “I 
take refuge” seems utterly incompatible with the heroic 


1 Milinda, p. 57. 
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spirit which, the Buddha sought to impart to all that he 
said and to all that he did. It calls up a train of cowardly 
associations which befits a degenerated age. This is not 
verily the way in which a Buddhist who is to appear as a 
conqueror was called upon by the Master to profess his 
faith The proper way to express one’s faith is to say and 
feel. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SAMSARA OR BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY OF 
BIRTH AND DEATH 

That birth precedes death, and death, on the other hand, 
precedes birth, is one of the principal tenets of Buddhism. 
This constant succession of birth and death in connection 
with each individual life-flux constitutes what is technically 
known as Samsara (— wandering again and again). 

What, then, is the absolute beginning of Samsara? Or to 
put it in other words, what is the ultimate origin of life ? 
This is a question which perplexes the mind of every pro- 
found thinker. The expected answer has not yet been ob- 
tained despite the fact that it has received the attention 
of all thinking men, and it is not too much to say that in all 
probability it will never be. 

The intellectual Indian Rsis have expended an enormous 
amount of labour and energy in order to comprehend this 
riddle of life. Deluded by the web of illusion, they have 
deduced all their so-called facts from the unwarranted hypo- 
thesis of an imaginary “self,” and hsve concluded that life 
has for its origin the mystical Paramdtmd. 

Christianity, in attempting to give an explanation, 
attributes everything to the fiat of an Almighty God. 

With due deference to the teachings of Christ, suffices it 
merely to state in the words of Schopenhauer “the birth of 
an animal as an arising out of nothing, and accordingly, 
its death as an absolute annihilation, whilst man who has also 
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originated out of nothing, has yet an individual existence, 
is really something against which the healthy mind revolts, 
and which it must regard as absurd.” 

Unfettered by any religious belief, freed from all dogmatic 
assertions, but solely relying on common sense, modern 
science steps in and endeavours to tackle the problem with 
her usual accurate investigation and ingenuity. Tn spite 
of her systematised knowledge she may fairly be compared 
to a child making its first observations in natural history. 
Nevertheless we gladly welcome her to our midst for she 
neither claims to be perfect, nor does she deem it a sacrilege 
if one has the audacity to contradict her views. To an age, 
or rather to people who strongly believe in the creation of an 
Omnipotent God, the scientific theories that life has had a 
beginning in the infinite past and that man is evolved from 
the ground ape, are indeed very valuable substitutes. 

Buddhism interposes and pertinently says “without 
beginning and end is Samsdra. A beginning of beings, en- 
compassed by nescience, who fettered by the thirst for life, 
pass on to ever new births, verily is not to be perceived.” 
It seems further to address the enthusiastic seekers after 
truth and say : Young friends, worry not in vain, seeking 
for a beginning in a beginningless past. If life is an identity 
it must necessarily have an ultimate origin. Life, strictly 
speaking, is a flux or force like electricity or gravitation, and 
as such, it necessitates a beginningless past. Whether you 
are descended from an arboreal or ground ape, created by 
God or Brahma, birth, death, and suffering to which all are 
subject in the long run, are inevitable. Seek therefore the 
cause of this ‘faring on’ that concerns all humanity, and 
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utilise your valuable energy to transfer this life-stream to the 
sorrowless and peaceful state, the Nibbana. 

To a materialist who loves to speculate for the mere sake 
of argument, these words will of course be of no avail. Well, 
it makes no great difference to Buddhism. The word of 
Buddha is intended only for those sorrow-afflicted brethren to 
whom the Dhamma has become a necessity. “The Dhamma 
is like some painful cure which no rational person would 
undergo on its own account but because necessity compels.” 

In the search after the cause of birth and death Buddhism 
takes for its starting point the being as lie is, here and now, 
and traces back the causes of his conditioned existence. 

From the Buddhist point of view all men and animals 
are composed of inter-related mind and matter (Nama and 
Bupa) which constantly change with lightning rapidity, 
not remaining even for two consecutive moments the same. 
Though all are identical inasmuch as they possess the two 
common factors, mind and matter, yet they are all so varied 
that, leaving animals aside, even amongst mankind no two 
persons are found to be alike in any respect — each person 
having his particular traits of character. 

One might say the variation is due to heredity and 
environment. No doubt they are partly instrumental ; but 
surely they cannot be solely responsible for the subtle dis- 
tinctions between individuals. Otherwise we fail to under- 
stand why twins often physically alike, sharing equal privi- 
leges of up-bringing, are often temperamentally, intellectually, 
and morally totally different. 

Tracing back the individual, therefore, to the foetus 
in the womb to see where lies the cause, we again discover 
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two common factors — the sperm-cell and the ovum cell. 
Now a question might arise as to whether these two are the 
only materials for the production of the. foetus. We must 
perforce answer the question in the negative. For we cannot 
comprehend why precisely “he” should spring from the 
particular sperm and ovum cell in question and not another, 
since one has equal claims as the other. Buddhism makes 
the matter clear by attributing this appropriation of cell- 
matter to the existence of a third element. “By the conjunc- 
tion of three things, 0 Bhikkhus,” runs a passage in the 
Mahatanha Saiikhaya Suttanta (No. 38) of the Majjhima 
Nikaya, “does the formation of a germ of life come about. 
If mother and father come together but it is not the mother’s 
proper period and the ‘exciting impulse’ (Gandhabbo) does 
not present itself a germ of life is not planted. If mother 
and father come together and it is the mother’s proper period, 
and the ‘exciting impulse’ also presents itself, then a germ 
of life is there planted.” 

This newly discovered element is, in the words of Abhi- 
dhamma, termed Patisandhi-Yinnana (Linking conscious- 
ness). 

We have now found the first term of the life’s progression, 
but our limited knowledge does not help us to proceed further 
and determine the cause of this ‘exciting impulse.’ The 
Buddha, however, developing a supernormal insight so as to 
penetrate into realms beyond the reach of normal sense, 
comprehended also the root of this third element. He tells 
us that the coming-into-being of the linking consciousness is 
dependent upon the passing away of another consciousness 
in a past birth, and that the process of coming-into-being 
45 
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and passing away is the result of an all-ruling powerful force 
known as Kamma. One might call for proofs. It must 
frankly be admitted that this proof cannot be furnished by an 
experiment upon the lecture table. Whether we believe 
in a past existence or not, it forms the only reasonable 
hypothesis which bridges certain gaps in human knowledge 
concerning facts of everyday life. Our reason tells us that 
this idea of past birth and kamma alone can explain the 
degrees of differences that exist between twins, how men 
like Shakespeare with a very limited experience, are able to 
portray with marvellous exactitude the most diverse types 
of human character, scenes, and so forth, of which they could 
have no actual knowledge, why the work of the genius 
invariably transcends his experience, the existence of infant 
precocity, tire vast diversity in mind and morals, in 
brain and physique, in conditions, circumstances, and 
environments, observable throughout the world, and so 
forth. 

There is yet a further cause besides Kamma continues 
the Buddha. Not-knowing the four realities (Saecas), 
allured to life by the wholly illusory inclination to sensual 
pleasures, one does good and evil, which constitute what is 
known as kamma-energy that materialises in multifarious 
phenomena. Unknowingness (Avijja) is, therefore, the cause 
of birth and death ; and its transmutation into knowingness 
or Vijja is consequently their cessation. 

The result of this Vibhajja method of analysis is summed 
up in the Paticca-Samuppada. The Patthana succinctly 
expresses the same in the following words : In virtue of 
.unknowingness (Avijja), Craving (Tanha), Activities (San- 
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khara), Attachment (TJpadana), and Volition (Cetana), arise 
Rebirth-Consciousness (Patisandhi-Vihnana),Mind and Matter 
(Nama-Rilpa), Six Senses (Saiayatana), Contact (Phassa), 
and Sensation (Vedana). 

The first set of five causes produce the second set of 
effects, which, in their turn, play the part of cause to bring 
about the former five. Thus the process of cause and effect 
continues ad infinitum. The beginning of the process cannot 
be determined as it is impossible to say since when this 
life-flux was encompassed by nescience. But when this 
nescience is turned into knowledge, and the life-flux diverted 
into Nibbdna-Dhalu , so to say, then the end of the life process 
or Samsara comes about. 

Briefly expounding the cause of Samsara, set forth in these 
enigmatic formulas of thought, and dealing with the not 
less interesting problem of life’s last episode, we find Buddhism 
assigning death to one of the following four causes : — 

(1) The exhaustion of the force of Reproductive Kamma 
( Janaka Kamma) that gives rise to the birth in 
question (Kammakkhaya). The Buddhist belief 
is that, as a rule, the thought, volition, or de- 
sire, which is extremely strong during life-time, 
becomes predominant at the point of death and 
conditions the subsequent birth. In this last 
thought-moment is present a special potential 
force which may be either weak or strong. 
When the potential energy of this Reproductive 
Kamma is exhausted, the organic activities of the 
material form in which is corporealised the life- 
force, cease even before the approach of old age. 
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(2) The expiration of the life-term (Ayukkhaya). 

What are commonly understood to be natural 
deaths due to old age, may be classed under this 
category. There are various planes of existence 
according to Buddhism and to each place is 
assigned a definite age limit. Irrespective of 
the Kamma force that has yet to run, one must, 
however, succumb to death when the maximum 
age limit is reached. It may also be said, if 
the force is extremely powerful the Kamma- 
energy re-materialises itself in the same plane or 
even in some higher realm as in the case of Devas. 

(3) The simultaneous exhaustion of the Reproductive 

Kamma-energy and the expiration of the life- 
term (Ubhayakkhaya). 

(4) The action of a stronger Kamma (Upacchedaka) 

that suddenly cuts off the Reproductive Kamma 
before the expiry of the life-term. A more 
powerful opposing force can check the path of 
the flying arrow and bring it down to the ground. 
Just in the same way a very powerful Kammic 
force of the past is capable of nullifying the 
potential energy of the last thought-moment and 
destroying the psychic life of the being. The 
death of Devadatta, the Judas of Buddhism, 
was due to an Upacchedaka Kamma which he 
committed during his current lifetime. The 
premature death of the Crown Prince of Russia 
may also be instanced as an example of this 
class. 
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The first three types of death are collectively called 
Kalamarana (timely death), and the last one is known as 
Akalamarana (untimely death). An oil lamp, for instance, 
may get extinguished owing to any of the following four 
causes, namely : — the exhaustion of the wick, consumption 
of oil, both exhaustion of the wick and consumption of oil, 
and some extraneous cause, such as wind. Death of an 
individual may similarly be caused by any of the above- 
mentioned four ways. 

Explaining the causes of death in the foregoing manner, 
Buddhism tells us that there are also four modes of birth, viz., 
egg-born creatures (Andaja), womb-born creatures (Jalabuja), 
moisture-born (Samsedaja), and creatures having spontaneous 
births (Opapatika). This broad classification embraces the 
entire range of beings that possess life. 

Birds and snakes that are born of eggs belong to the first 
division. 

The womb-born creatures comprise all human beings, 
some devas inhabiting the earth, and those animals that 
take their conception in a mother’s womb. Those that take 
moisture as material for their growth, such as mosquitoes, 
are grouped in the third class. 

Creatures having a spontaneous birth are generally 
invisible to the naked eye. They are said to be born with a 
form as if of fifteen or sixteen years of age appearing suddenly, 
independently of parents. Since they do not pass through 
the embryonic period which tends to obliterate the memories 
of the past, it is stated, they are capable of recollecting their 
past births. “Passing thence he was born as a Deva and 
glanced into the past to see what good act conditioned him 
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to be bom thus,” is a passage which oft recurs in the Suttan- 
tas. Brahmas, Devas of heavenly realms, Petas, and the 
miserable ones who are subject to torments and sufferings 
in the wicked states (Nirayas) belong to this last division. 

It must be mentioned here, before we come to deal with the 
actual process of re-birth, that Darwin’s theory of evolution 
finds no place in Buddhism. Buddhists do not believe in a 
succession of physical forms. The new physical vehicle is not 
the successor of the past , though it must be admitted that the 
coming-into-being of the present is conditioned by the passing 
away of the past. The multifarious forms are merely the 
manifestation of Kamma-force. “Unseen it passes whither- 
soever the conditions appropriate to its visible manifestation 
are present, here showing itself as a tiny gnat or worm, there 
making its presence known in the dazzling magnificence of a 
Deva or an archangel’s existence. When one mode of its 
manifestation ceases it merely passes on, and where suitable 
circumstances offer, reveals itself afresh in another name or 
form.” 

It is common to say after witnessing an outbreak of 
passion or sensuality in a person whom we deemed character- 
ised by a high moral standard — “How could he have commit- 
ted such an act, or followed such a course of conduct ? It 
was not the least like him. It was not the least like what he 
appeared to others, and probably to himself.” What did it 
denote 1 It denoted, Buddhists say, part at any rate of 
what he really was, a hidden but true aspect of his actual 
self, or in other words his Kammic tendencies. 

Dormant but undestroyed, and with an ever present pos- 
sibility of rising again there lie in us all — according to 
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Buddhism- — five natures, viz., divine (Dibba), human (Manu- 
sika), brutal (Tiraechina), ghostly (Peta) and hellish (Nera- 
yika). These natures — however civilised we may be — may 
rise in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments so 
long as we are worldlings (Puthujjana). We live for one 
thought-moment just as the wheel rests on the ground at one 
point, and are always in the present. The present is con- 
stantly slipping into the irrevocable past. Now we sow the 
seed of the future. Now, even now, we are creating the 
hells that we will be hurled into. Now, even now, we are 
building the hea vens that will comfortably accommodate us. 
What ive shall become is determined by this present thought- 
moment. In just the same way, according to Buddhist 
philosophy, the impending birth is determined by the im- 
mediately preceding thought, which is the volition or desire 
that was extremely strong during our life-time. Therein, 
therefore, lies the possibility for the Kamma force that 
manifested in the form of a human being to re-manifest itself 
in the shape of a brute, ghost, Deva or a human being, or, 
in other words, for a Kammic descent in one bound in the 
so called evolutionary scale of forms. 

As there is the possibility for a Kammic descent so there 
is also the possibility for the contrary — a Kammic ascent. 
When the animal is about to die, for instance, it will experi- 
ence a moral consciousness that will ripen into a human 
birth. This last thought-moment does not wholly depend 
on any action or thought of the animal, for generally it is 
dull and incapable of morality. It depends on some ancient 
good deed which it has done in the round of existence, and, 
which, for a long time, has been prevented from producing 
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its result. In its last moment the animal, therefore, cherishes 
ideas, desires or images which will cause a human birth. 

Poussin, a French writer, illustrates this fact well by the 
law of heredity. ‘ 'A man may be like his grandfather but not 
like his father. The germs of a disease have been introduced 
into the organism of an ancestor ; for some generation they 
remain dormant ; but suddenly they manifest, themselves 
in actual diseases.” “So intricate is the living complex, so 
mysterious the law of heredity,” a Westerner says. “So 
intricate is the law of Kamma, so mysterious the effects of 
Kamma,” a Buddhist would say. 

And now, to come to the most interesting and an extremely 
subtle point of our subject : — 

Suppose a person is about to die. From the seventeenth 
thought-moment reckoned backward from the point of death 
no renewed physical functioning recurs. Material equalities 
born of Kamma (Kammaja Bupa) arise no more, but those 
which come into being before the static phase of that thought- 
moment persist till the time of the dying thought and then 
cease. 

This critical stage may be compared to the flickering of a 
lamp just before it is extinguished. 

To this dying man is presented a Kamma, Kamma 
Nimitta, or Gati Nimitta. By Kamma here is meant some 
action of his whether good or bad. It may be a weighty 
action (Garuka Kamma) such as Samadhi (established one- 
pointedness of the mind) or parricide, and so forth. These 
are so powerful that they totally eclipse all others and appear 
very vividly before the mind’s eye. If experience has afforded 
him nothing weighty, he may take for his object of thought 
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a Ka mm a done immediately before death (Asanna Kamma). 
It would not be far from wrong to say that most of the 
soldiers who die fighting, would be having a death-proximate 
Kamma, such as the killing of their fellowmen. Consequently 
their rebirth cannot possibly be good. In the absence of an 
Asanna Kamma a habitual meritorious or demeritorious act 
(Acinna Kamma) is presented, such as stealing in the case 
of a robber, or the curing of the sick in the case of a physician. 
Failing all these, some casual act, that is, one of the cumula- 
tive reserves of the endless past (Katatta Kamma), becomes 
the object of thought. 

By Kamma Nimitta is meant any sight, sound, taste, 
touch or idea which was obtained at the time of the commis- 
sion of the Kamma, such as knives in the case of a butcher, 
patients in the case of a physician, and object of worship ir 
the case of a devotee, etc. 

Cati Nimitta is some sign of the place where he is to take 
birth, a thing which invariably happens to dying individuals. 
When these indications of the future birth occur, and if they 
are bad, they can be turned into good. This is done by 
influencing the thoughts of the dying man, so that his good 
thoughts may now act as the proximate Kamma, and counter- 
act the influence of the reproductive Kamma which is. about 
to effect in the next rebirth. 

Taking for the object one of the above, a thought-process 
(Citta-Vxthi) then runs its course even if the death be an 
instantaneous one. It is said that the fly which is crushed 
by a hammer on the anvil also experiences such a process of 
thought before it actually dies. Abhidhamma enumerates 
twenty types of rebirth processes, but as space does not 
46 
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permit of their description here, let us imagine for the sake 
of convenience that the dying person is to be re-born in 
the h uma n kingdom and that the object is some good 
Kamma. . 

. . The . process of decease — consciousness (Outi-citta-vlthi) 
is as follows : — His Bhavanga consciousness is interrupted, 
vibrates for two thought-moments and passes away, after 
which the mind-door consciousness (Manodvara Vinnana) 
rises and passes away. Then comes the psychologically 
important stage — Javana process, which here runs only for 
five thought-moments by reason of its weakness instead of 
normally seven. As such it lacks all reproductive power, 
its main function being the mere regulation of the new exist- 
ence. The object in the present case being desirable, the 
consciousness he experiences is probably moral one- 
automatic or volitional, accompanied by pleasure, and con- 
nected with knowledge or not as the case may be. The 
Tadalambana consciousness which has for its function a 
registering or identifying for two moments of the object so 
perceived may or may not follow. After this occurs the 
death-consciousness (Cuti-Citta), the last thought-moment 
to be experienced in this present life. There is a misconcep- 
tion among some that the subsequent birth is conditioned 
by this thought. What actually conditions re-birth, let 
it be said, is not this decease-thought, which, in itself has no 
special function to perform, but that which is experienced 
during Javana process. 

With the ceasing of the consciousness of decease, death 
actually occurs. Then no more material qualities born of 
mind and food (Cittaja and Aharaja Rupa) are produced. 
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Only a series of material qualities bom of heat (Utuja) goes 
on till the corpse is reduced to dust. 

By death is here meant, according to the Abhidhamma, 
the ceasing of psychic life of one’s individual existence, or, to 
express it in the words of a Western Philosopher, the temporal 
end of a temporal phenomenon. It is not the complete 
annihilation of the so-called being, for, although the organic 
life has ceased, the force which hitherto actuated it, is not 
destroyed. As the Kamrnic force remains entirely un- 
disturbed by the disintegration of the fleeting body, the 
passing away of the present consciousness only conditions 
a fresh one in another birth. In the present case the thought 
experienced whilst dying being a moral one, the rebirth- 
resultant takes for its material an appropriate sperm and 
ovum-cell of human parents. Simultaneous with its rising 
spring up the ‘body-deead,’ ‘sex-decad,’ and ‘base-decad’— - 
the seat of consciousness— (Kaya-Bhava-Vatthu-Dasaka) 
The re-birth consciousness then lapses into the sub-conscious 
state (Bhavanga). 

“The new being which is the present manifestation of the 
stream of Kamma-energy is not the same as, and has no 
identity with, the previous one in its line ; the aggregate 
that makes up its composition being different from, and 
haying no identity with those that make up the being of its 
predecessor. And yet it is not an entirely different being, 
since it is the same stream of Kamma-energy, though modified 
perchance just by having shown itself in that last manifesta- 
tion, which is now making its presence known in the sense 
perceptible world as the new being—” (Na ca so na ca anno 
— neither the same nor another). 
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The transition of the flux is also instantaneous and leaves 
no room whatever for any intervening stage (Antara Bhava). 
The continuity of the flux at death is unbroken in point of 
time. The time duration is equal to the time occupied by one 
thought-moment, i.e., less than the billionth part of the time 
occupied by a flash of lightning. The only difference between 
the passing of one thought-moment to another, so to say, 
and of the dying thought-moment to the re-birth conscious- 
ness, is that in the latter case a marked perceptible death is 
visible. 

One might say here that a subject cannot exist without an 
object. What, then, is the object of this sub-conscious 
state 1 The reply is : self-same object which was presented 
to the mind’s eye immediately before death. 

One might further ask : — Are the sperm and ovum-cells 
always ready waiting to take up this rebirth-thought 1 
As Dr. Dahlke puts it “this taking hold is not something that 
has law, that runs its appointed course according to definite 
laws, but it is law itself. A point on the ground is always 
ready to receive the falling stone.” 

We are as water-drops rushing ever onward to empty 
themselves into the measureless ocean. Stealthily the days 
slip by ; almost imperceptibly weeks gather into months, 
months into years ; unexpectedly death finally steps in and 
puts an end to this brief span of life. Thus does this process 
of birth and death ever recur as long as the inexorable law of 
Kamma prevails. 



CHAPTER XIV 

BUDDHIST VINAYA DISCIPLINE 

OR 

BUDDHIST COMMANDMENTS 

Everybody is aware of the existence of very rigid in- 
hibitions in Buddhism, but not many persons seem to know 
for certain what their nature is, what significance and value 
they possess in Buddhism, how far they can be practised 
in the present age and if practised what value they possess. 
The object of this chapter is to throw some light on such 
questions. 

Vinaya has been recognized from ancient times to be so 
. , important a component of Buddhist 

The position of the x . . 

Vinaya-pitaka in texts that in the first period or Bucldhisrn; 

Buddhist tests. . . 1 ... 

it was given the same position as Dham- 
ma (Dhamma and Vinaya), and in the next was included 
in the Ti-pitaka (three baskets) or the complete holy texts 
of Buddhism in the order of Sutta, Vinaya and Abhidhamma. 
In fact from very ancient times Vinaya has been given so 
great regard that at one time it was even put first in the 
order of the Ti-pitaka, Sutta being placed next and 
Abhidhamma last, it being believed that Vinaya was ayu 
(life) or the very life of Buddhism and as long as it was 
observed the true religion would live, but if it were ignored 
the true religion would perish. Even at the present 
time this belief is very much alive among the so- 
called Southern Buddhists of Ceylon and Siam. In China 
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and Japan we have a sect known by the name of Risshu (lit. 
Vinaya Sect), which, was founded on the teaching contained 
in the Shibun-ritsu (Vinaya of Dhammaguttika). It goes 
without saying that this sect makes the Vinaya-pitaka the 
fountain-head of its life. 

What is vinaya which has been given such importance? 

Fundamentals of In a word > d is nothing but a series or 
the Vinaya-pitaka. collection of prohibitions placed on 

the conduct of bhikkhus and bhikkhunls in their 
daily life, prescribing what they should not do. It 
is a code of negative morality, consisting as it does of so 
many “don’ts.” It is true that the Risshu (the Vinaya Sect) 
divides its text (the Shibun-ritsu) on which it stands, into 
two parts, so as to make the first part (Sutta-vibhahga in 
Pali) contain only negative commandments aimed at pre- 
vention of evil doings and the second (Khandhaka in Pali) 
positive commandments aimed at encouragement of good 
deeds. But even the second part is in its essentials but an 
array of prohibitive or negative commandments, so that it is 
only right to regard it as an extension of the negative com- 
mandments making up the first part. A passage found in the 
preface to the commentary on a Vinaya-pitaka in Chinese, 
which is to. the effect that the fundamental character of 
Vinaya is restraint or prohibitive and negative one, well * 
defines the. basic motive with which it was instituted . In the 
Zenken-ritsu-bibasha or Shan-chien-Li-p’a-sa (lit. the well- 
looking- Vinaya- Vibhasa ) 1 in Chinese and also in the Saman- 
tapasadika in Pali, which are commentaries on the Vinaya- 
pitaka, it is explained that Vinaya is the checking of various 

-See Takakusu’s r A Pali Chrestomatky V pp« lxxii — lxxix. 
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evil deeds of body (kayakamma), speech (vacikamma, and 
thought (naanokamma). In such ways, Vinaya being mainly 
inhibitions concerning the daily life of priests and priestesses, 
we have to see why were and what made such prohibitions 
necessary. In other words, we have to investigate the condi- 
tion of society or background existing at the time it appealed 
which made its institution imperative. It would be a great 
mistake, were one, without paying due attention to the 
causes, time, place and men, that necessitated the institu- 
tion of it, to conclude that only because Buddha had insti- 
tuted it, it should be strictly and literally observed. Such 
idea, it seems to me, is born of the narrow spirit of the so- 
called Hinay ana school and will ultimately lead to the death 
of the spirit of Buddhism. On the contrary, we should un- 
derstand the fundamental motive with, which Vinaya was 
instituted and adapt it to the needs of age, country and men, 
viz . , society. This is realizing the true spirit of the so-called 
Mahayana school. That Buddhism continues to be a great 
living force in Japan is due to the fact that this spirit has 
never died among Japanese Buddhists. 

Six Chinese translations of the Vinaya-pitaka are 

Varieties of the existent, these being the so-called 
Vmaya-pitaba. four Vinaya-pitakas consisting of the 

Juju-ritsu (Vinaya of old Sabbatthivadin), the shibun- 
ritsu (Vinaya of Dhammaguttika), the Makasogi-ritsu 
(Vinaya of Mahasanghika), and the Gobun-ritsu (Vinaya of 
Mahimsasaka), one called the Ivonpon-setsu-issai-ubu-Vinaya 
(Vinaya of new Sabbatthivadin), which was translated very 
much later than those four and one called simply Vinaya, 
which was translated earliest of all. Of the last mentioned 
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only the first half of the Vinaya-pitaka, which corresponds 
to Suttavibhaiiga, is existent. It is probably for this reason 
that it is not usually included in the list of the Vinaya- 
pitaka in Chinese, At any rate, these six Vinaya-pitakas 
are existent, in addition to a Pali version. We have thus 
seven varieties of the Vinaya-pitaka, but looked from 
the point of the so-called Mahayana Vinaya, they belong 
to the so-called Hinayana Vinaya and are substantially 
the same. As commentaries on the Vinaya-pitaka, 
we have five treatises. These are the Bini-mo-ron (lit. 
Vinaya-mata-vanpana), the Matoroga-ron (lit, matika 
or matrka-vappana), the Zenken-ron (lit. pasadika- 
vanpana), the Sabbata-ron (lit. sabb atthi- vapp ana) 
and the Myoryo-ron (lit. pakata-vannana), and set against 
the -above-mentioned four Vinaya-pitakas are called five 
von (the classical Chinese for vibhasa or vapp an a in this case). 
Of these the Zenken-ron or Zenken-ritsu-bibasha was for a 
long time considered a commentary on the Shibun-ritsu, 
the Vinaya of Dhammaguttika, but this idea is wrong. It 
corresponds to the Samantapasadika, which is a commen- 
tary on the Pali version, and should not be taken as a com- 
mentary on any of the Chinese versions of the Vinaya-pitaka. 
In order to know the contents of the Vinaya, any version will 
serve the purpose. As, however, the Shibun-ritsu was the 
foundation on which the Risshu (Vinaya Sect) was set up 
and has a close relation with Japanese and Chinese Bud- 
dhism, I propose to discuss the subject of Buddhist inhi- 
bitions with this version as pivot. 

Now in this version of Vinaya there are found 250 inhibi- 
tions (sikkhapada) for bhikkhus (priests) and 341 for bhik- 
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khunis (priestesses). The 250 inhibitions for priests are 


classified as follows. 

1. parajika .. .. .. 4 

2. sahghavasesa (sang!) adisesa) . . . . 13 

3. aniyata . . . . . . 2 

4. nihsargika-patayantika (nissaggiya-pacittiya) 30 

5. patayantika (pacittiya) . . . . 90 

6. pratidesanlya (patidesaniya) . » . . 4 

7. seiksa (sakhiya) .. . , ..100 

8. ad h ikarana- same th a ( — samatha) . . 7 

Total .. .. . . 250 


It may be said of the above-mentioned inhibitions, the 
Four parajika. most important for Buddhist priests are 
the four parajika. These are : (1) Inhibition against 
any emourous relation with a woman, which is called 
inhibition against impurity or against lusts of the flesh. 
This inhibition has an additional one, which is an 
injunction against similar connection with a beast. 
(2) Inhibition against taking possession of anything 
not given, namely against stealing. This is called 
inhibition against taking possession of things not given 
or against stealing. (3) Inhibition against homicide, includ- 
ing any act extolling the beauty of death, which might tempt 
a man to seek death. This is called inhibition against cutting 
off the life of a man or against homicide. (4) Inhibition 
against speaking as if one has already mastered all that could 
be learned concerning the way of entering priesthood 
before he has not, with the object of obtaining gifts from 
laity. This particular kind of lying set against ordinary 
47 
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lying was considered graver in wickedness and the 
inhibition against it is called inhibition against pretending 
enlightenment or against major lying. 

A priest violating any of the above-mentioned four 
parajika is excommunicated, that is to say, disqualified 
from re-entering into priesthood. These inhibitions are 
represented as four ‘not to be done’ (cattari akaranxyani) 
in the Mahavagga of the Vinaya-pitaka and the Kammavaea, 
which came into being sometime later. According to these, 
a priest, who has committed an act of impurity, is no longer 
a follower of Buddha and like a man, who cannot live on 
after having had his head cut off, has lost his life as a priest. 
Such a priest is so utterly condemned that he is compared 
to a dead leaf torn off from a branch, which can never recover 
its green freshness, or a rock split into two, which cannot 
be joined together, or a tala-tree or fan-palm which, having 
had its upper stem cut off, cannot grow and is doomed to 
death. It appears to me that of the above-mentioned four 
parajika the most difficult to keep for priests of the present 
time is the first, namely the inhibition against impurity, 
the other three being comparatively easy to be confronted. 
As for the first inhibition, I propose to deal with it a little 
more fully later on. 

The thirteen saiighavasesas that come next are inhibi- 
Thirteen ganglia- tions of less gravity, it being pres- 
T<Uwa ‘ cribed that a priest who has violated 

any of the inhibitions in this group shall be condemned 
to isolated living that is to say, he shall be isolated from 
his sangha (church) to live alone for six days to under- 
go manatta (penance) and be recalled when he has 
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shown himself repentant. The acts which are forbidden 
under this penalty are : (1) self -abuse, except involuntary 

pollution while asleep, (2) touching a woman with an immoral 
motive, (3) speaking loosely to a woman with an immoral 
motive, (4) insinuating a woman to offer her person after 
praising himself, (5) arranging a marriage or helping lovers 
to meet, (6) exceeding prescribed measures in building 
unaided by donors a small house on his own account without 
bearing the opinion of his saiigha (church), (7) exceed- 
ing prescribed measures in building aided by donors 
a large house without hearing the opinion of his saiigha, 
(8) attempting in an excess of anger to charge without 
ground another priest with an offence of parajika, (9) per- 
secuting another priest by interpreting as an offence of 
parajika a blunder committed by him which bears resemblance 
to it, (10) plotting rupture of his sangha and refusing to 
listen to advice to stop it, (11) abetting the above-mentioned 
act, (12) breaking into another man’s house and acting vio- 
lently without listening to remonstrance, and (13) being 
obstinate, refusing to follow advice of other priests. All 
these acts were no doubt of great importance to the saiigha 
at that time the inhibition was laid down and established 
against them. Even now such an act as plotting rupture 
of one’s saiigha (church) is highly objectionable and one 
must refrain from committing any of the acts above enu- 
merated towards women. In fact, the above-mentioned 
inhibitions contain much which priests and laymen of to- 
day alike must faithfully observe. 

Next in order come two Aniya-dhammas, the ter,m meaning 
indefinite rules. It was so called because a priest, who was - 
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found to be sitting with a woman in a secluded or exposed 
place, and was suspected of his act was judged on the strength 
of evidence given by a trustworthy upasika (believing woman) 
whether he was guilty of violation of parajika, saiighavasesa 
(sanghadidesa) or (patayantika-pacittiya). Seen from the 
standpoint of to-day, the acts prescribed are not of much 
importance-. 

The fourth class of inhibitions is thirty nihsargika- 

Thirty nihsargita- patayantika (nissaggiya-p a c i 1 1 i y a), 
patayantika. These are mostly inhibitions con- 

cerning clothes and contain two concerning bowls. 
Briefly all these may be said to be commandments 
requiring a priest to hold a spirit of unselfishness by getting 
rid of avarice and be content with only a little in regard 
to these things. It must not be forgotten that the inhibi- 
tions grouped in this class were instituted more than 2,000 
years ago and had as their background life in a warm country 
like India. To try to obey the inhibitions literally without 
regard to time, place and society, is, in my opinion, next 
to madness. There is, however, one inhibition which holds 
good for all times, places and men. It is to the effect that a 
priest shall not try to make his own anything that has been 
given to be made the common property of a body to which 
he belongs. 

Next come ninety patayantika (pacittiya). A priest 

Ninety patayan- committing any of the sins prescribed 
t,fca " against in this class of inhibitions 

was pardoned on repentance being shown . Ninety 
items are mentioned in the Shibun-ritsu-biku-kaihon 
(Bhiksu-Pratimoksa-Sutra of the Dhammaguttika) but 
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the Bhikkhu-Patimokkha of Pali version contains ninety- 
two. ■ 

Many of the inhibitions in this group appear to us to be 
nonsensical. For instance, a priest is forbidden to dig the 
ground by himself or cause somebody to do so. He is also 
prohibited from travelling together or taking the same boat 
with a priestess or a laywoman by appointment. At the 
time these inhibitions were instituted, there was no doubt 
good reason, but were we to try to obey them to-day formally 
without considering the motive underlying them, we would 
be compelled to keep ourselves away from a railway train, 
a steamer or a tram-car. There is one inhibition, which is 
particularly anachronic. It is to the effect that a priest 
shall not take meal after midday. Such an inhibition 
cannot be observed at the present time unless by a man in 
certain special conditions. These are also inhibitions against 
witnessing a military review or a battle after spending a few 
nights with troops. But the ninety Patayantika include 
some commandments, which hold true for all time, places 
and men, these being inhibitions against lying, using abusive 
language, being double-tongued and drinking. 

W e now come to four ways of repentance and one hundred 
One hundred fSaikaa. saiksa. The latter consist chiefly of 
detailed injunctions concerning the etiquette and 
manners of a priest, the way of wearing clothes and 
the table manner. In this case, too, we should remember 
the conditions of the church and society of the time 
which, necessitated the institution of these injunctions 
and appreciate the fundamental motive with which 
they were established, which was, after all, to enjoin dignity 
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and politeness in the daily life of a priest. For instance, 
there is no reason why a priest, when taking meal, should 
follow the table manner, which was prescribed on the basis 
of the Indian custom of eating with hand, instead of using 
chopsticks or a knife and a fork. As for the seven Adhi- 
karana-samatha (settlement of cases) that constitute the 
last class of inhibitions, any full discussion may be dispensed 
with, as they are simply rules showing how to settle 
disputes that may arise in the church. 

The inhibitions so far dealt with are those that 
may be called fundamental inhibitions and looked 
from the stand -point of the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism are what are made light of as of the 
Hinayana school. And as time went on, the 250 
inhibitions (as specified in the Shibun-ritsu) were 
found to be insufficient and some were supplemented 
thereto, these new additions being minor inhibitions found 
at intervals among the so-called positive commandments, 
which are included in the Khandhaka of Pali version. In 
the Pali version or others, it is mentioned that priests can 
I eat fish and meat which are pure to them in three cases ; 
'if they do not see slaughter, if they do not hear of it, if they 
do not suspect it to have been done for them. Such fish and 
meat are pure ones. In the Shibun-ritsu it is mentioned that 
eating of the meat of an elephant, a horse, a dog or a dragon 
is dukkata-offence and that of human meat thullaccaya- 
Meat and gariio. offence. Eating of garlic (lasuna) is also 
mentioned as dukkata-offence, but this offence being one 
later added is not found included in the fundamental 
inhibitions. It is noteworthy that these supplementary 
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inhibitions are given the name oi thullaccaya or dukknta 
and are not mentioned under the old classification such as 
parajika and sahghavasesa. 

According to the Vinaya-pitaka, the fundamental in- 
Motive underlying hibitions were as a matter of course, 
inhibitions. but all the supplementary minor 

ones were instituted by Buddha from time to time as 
the occasion demanded. This allegation was most pro- 
bably made for the purpose of making the commandments 
authoritative. In fact, I can hardly believe that even the 
fundamental inhibitions were all established by Buddha, 
for it is impossible to think that He was so lacking in personal 
authority and influence that in order to maintain discipline 
in His sangha or church He was obliged to draw up a code 
very much akin in character to a penal law, No doubt He 
had occasions to reprove some of His disciples for misdeme- 
anours and it is most likely that words spoken by Him on 
such occasions were remembered and later compiled a sort 
of law. In all likelihood it was in such a way that the funda- 
mental inhibitions were set up. In other words, as it was 
found that after the demise of Buddha, His influence gra- 
dually waned, while the sangha, He had founded, gained in 
extension but lost in discipline, the institution of such strict 
inhibitions was, as I take it, made imperative in order to be ! 
kept intact. Thus undue importance began to be given to the 
commandments, until they were made into a sort of sacred 
and inviolable rules and in regard to their application their 
underlying spirit was sacrificed for formality. For instance, 
it was considered that in an act of stealing there must be 
five conditions in order to interpret it as an offence of parajika; 
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first, the thing stolen must be the property owned by another 
person ; secondly, the man stealing it must be conscious 
that it belongs to another person ; thirdly, it roust be a 
valuable thing worth more than five masaka (penny) ; fourth- 
ly, than stealing it must have an intention to do so ; fifthly, 
it must be removed from the position which it occupies. 
Suppose a man goes in search for a treasure with the inten- 
tion. to steal it. In India valuables are kept buried under the 
ground. Accordingly, on such an expedition he carries 
with him a hoe and a basket (pitaka). He reaches a spot, 
where lie thinks some treasure lies buried under, and after 
removing grass and vines growing over it, digs the ground 
and finds as he expects, a pot containing treasures. In 
case he moves it, he is considered guilty of thullaecaya, 
but he is guilty of parajika only in case he removes it even 
by an inch. With regard to the inhibition against drinking 
too, wine is defined in respect to colour, smell and taste 
and one is said to have committed dukkata-offence when 
he drinks what he takes for wine but which is not really 
wine, while one is said to be guilty of pacittiya in case he 
drinks wine without being aware that it is wine. All such 
restrictions place importance on results only at the expense 
of motives and are incompatible with the fundamental spirit 
of Buddhism, which regards will (mano) as of supreme im- 
portance. Were this sort of things carried to the extreme, 
the spirit of Buddhism would be destroyed by formality. 

' There are also commandments to Bodhisattva, which 

Commandments to were drawn up after the example of 
Bodhisattva. the above-mentiored commandments 

to bhikkhus, These inhibitions include four parajika, 
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wliicli are (1) to abuse other persons by speaking highly 
of one’s virtues with some selfish aim, (2) to be chary 
of one’s property and not to pity the poor and give them 
alms and to refuse to teach the Dhamma to those who desire 
to learn of it, (3) to utter abusive language against some per- 
son and not content with it, to strike him with hand or 
stick or stone and to refuse to listen to remonstrances, and 
(4) to speak ill of the Pitaka of Bodhisattva and preach a 
similar dhamma and endeavour to establish it, but after- 
wards to repent and follow the advice of other persons. The 
commandments to Bodhisattva also contain about forty 
inhibitions, under the name of ‘many dukkata offences.’ 
As for the four parajika included in the commandments to 
Bodhisattva, they are altogether different in character from 
those included in the commandments to bhikkhus. In short 
the former is found to be much more altruistic than the 
latter. In a chapter entitled the Bosatsu-shin-ji-Kaihon 
(Bodhisattva-citta-bhumi-sikkhapada) of the Bonmo-kyo (the 
Brahmajala-sutta), 1 ten parajika offences are mentioned. 
These are (1) homicide, (2) stealing, (3) indulging in licen- 
tiousness, (4) criticising other persons’ sins and shortcomings, 
(7) denouncing other persons by praising oneself, (8) refusing 
to give alms by being miserly, (9) abusing another person 
in anger and striking him with hand, sword or stick, and 
(10) disparaging “three sacred treasures” — namely, Buddha 
Dhamma and Sahgha. These are offences, against which 
major inhibitions are provided. Next to them forty -eight 
minor offences (dukkata) are described. Among the 
inhibitions of this group there are one against taking 

1 Quite different from Brahmajala Sutta in the Digha-Nikaya. 
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up a wine cup with the object of urging a man to 
drink, it being said that one who commits this offence 
will be reborn five hundred times without hands, one 
against eating all kinds of meat and five things of 
hot taste (such as garlic and onion) and one against killing 
and eating all living creatures, it being taught that as 
all men are one’s father and all women one’s mother, while 
all creatures transmigrating the six stages or existence are 
one’s parents, one who kills and eats any of them is guilty 
of patricide and also of eating one’s own flesh in a former 
existence. As compared with the inhibitions for bhikkhus 
(priests), these inhibitions for Bodhisattva display a spirit 
of altruism. The following comparison will classify the 
point just mentioned : 

Parajika for Bhikkhus. 

1. Obscenities. 3. Homicide. 

2. Stealing. 4. Major lying. 

Parajika for Bodhisattva. 

1. Obscenities. 7. Denouncing other per- 

2. Stealing. sons and praising one- 

3. Homicide. self. 

4. Lying. 8. To be miserly and to 

5. Selling intoxicants. inflict injuries on other 

6. Criticising shortcomings persons. 

of four classes of people 9. To be in anger and 
(bhikkhu, bhikkhuni, reject advice. 

• samanera, samaneri). 10. To slander Three Sacred 

Treasures (Buddha, 
Dhamma, Sangha), 
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Looked from the standpoint of the Mahayana school, 
these inhibitions for bhikkhus are nagative commandments 
and are no more than so-called Setsu-ritsugi-kai (controlling 
one’s acts). The commandments laid down by the Mahayana 
school, however, are more positive and lay stress on Setsu- 
Zenbo-kai (holding of good deeds) and Setsu-Shujo-kai 
(benevolence towards all creatures). While Vinaya is 
negative in nature as already explained, Stta comprises all 
Buddhist moral rules both positive and negative. In 
this essay, I confine myself to the discussion of 
Vinaya. 

There are five commandments for devout laymen 
Five and ten com- (upasaka) and devout lay women (upasika), 
mandments. these being not to kill, not to steal, 

not to commit adultery with others’ wives,, not to tell 
a lie, and not to drink, while for novices (samanera) 
the following ten commandments are laid down : “not to 
kill, not to steal, not to commit obscenities, not to speak 
falsehood, not to drink, not to see plays and dancing, not 
to apply perfumed oil to the body, not to sit high, not to eat 
at an unusual time, and net to accept money.” As the result 
of my study of this subject, I have arrived at a theory that 
for devout laymen (upasaka) the Three Refuges (Buddha, 
Dhamma and Saiigha) only were established, but in view of 
the fact that before them bhikkhus were given 250 inhibitions 
(227 in Pali version) and novices ten commandments, it was 
concluded that they should have at least five commandments 
and the first five were chosen for them from the ten command- 
ments for novices, amending the third commandment not 
to commit obscenities (abrahmacariya veramani), not to 
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commit an illegitimate act of lewdness (kamesu micdhacara 
veramanl). As a matter of fact although killing, stealing, 
visitmg a woman who is not one’s lawful wife, telling a 
lie and drinking wine are mentioned in the Dhammapada 
as five evilsymd in the Chinese versions of the Vinaya-pitaka 
the five commandments to be strictly observed by devout 
laymen (upasaka) are mentioned, yet in the Yinaya-pitaka 
and Mkaya of Pali version devout laymen are described to 
have taken refuge in Three Treasures only, it seems that the 
Chinese versions were brought into being after the five 
commandments for laymen were established. I cannot be- 
lieve by all means that during the time Buddha walked on 
earth, anything like penal code was in force requiring even 
priests and priestesses to observe “such and such command- 
ments under such and such penalties,” though he no doubt 
warned them against misconduct from time to time. Much 
less can I believe that such formal commandment as the 
ten for novices or the five for devout laymen were established 
in this time. It may be supposed that those, who followed 
Bud dh a" during his lifetime, did not need any formal com- 
mandments as they lived and behaved themselves under 
influence and inspiration of the perfect personal character 
of their great teacher. As Buddha taught during a long 
period of forty -five years, even if inhibitions were given in 
order to maintain order and discipline in the church, they 
no doubt came into being as already said, with place, time 
and actor as background. In view of this, there is no need 
for Buddhist priests and believers of the present day, who 
live in different time, place and environment, to observe 
those commandments literally, though of course they must 
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respect the spirit with which the inhibitions were established 
and live in conformity with it. 

With regard to the problem of inhibition for priests, 
one that will remain perplexing for a long time to come is 
the inhibition concerning sexual relations. To me it appears 
that the problem oi inhibitions for the Buddhist priests 
of the present day (except those, belonging to the Shinshu 
Sect) depends upon the manner of interpretation of . this 
particular inhibition. If it is interpreted as one requiring 
all Buddhist priests to observe celibacy, I fear that very few 
priests will be found living in Japan, who are really worthy 
of the name bhikkhu. With regard to the five commandments 
for laymen, the one, that will be found extremely 
difficult to keep by ordinary devout laymen is the command- 
ment not to kill (even a worm). For fishermen and hunters 
and people like Mongolians who make pork their staple food, 
the commandment is one that is impossible to obey. If 
the five commandments must be strictly obeyed a man like 
myself has no qualification even of an upakasa. I would 
rather be a simple upasaka taking refuge in the Three Sacred 
Treasures. In one of his messages to his believers, Saint 
Shinran, the founder of the Shinshu Sect, wrote ; “I should 
think it very wicked to believe to be right for a man to act 
as lie pleases, namely to allow himself to do what he -should 
not do, to say what he should not say and to think what he 
should not think.” The idea underlying the passage quoted 
of the great exponent of the doctrine of salvation by faith 
seems to sum up the proper attitude of mind the present day 
followers of Buddha should take. In other words, we should 
always bear in mind the spirit of the commandments, which 
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requires us to abstain as much as possible from doing all 
evils of body, speech and mind, and endeavour to elevate 
our character. We should look within ourselves, find out 
whatever shortcomings we may possess and then institute 
inhibitions for ourselves in whatever number. In my opinion , 
in order to become true followers of Buddha we need not 
literally follow the five commandments, or the ten command- 
ments or the two hundred and fifty commandments. 



CHAPTER XV 

SOME NUMISMATIC DATA IN PALI LITERATURE 

An interesting, but somewhat obscure, chapter of 
Indian history is that which is connected with the Saka 
satraps of Malwa. Their history has been mainly 
recovered from inscriptions and coins, but very little from 
literature. The lost drama entitled Devlcandraguptam of 
Visakhadatta, Harsacarita 1 2 3 of Bana, SanJceta 2 of Sankara, 
N dtyadarpana? of Ramacandra and Gunacandra, Srngara- 
prakasa 4 of Bhoja, and Kavyctmimamsa 5 of Rajasekhara 
have referred to a Saka king who was killed by Candragupta, 
evidently, the Gupta emperor Candragupta II. But the 
name of this Saka chief is not mentioned in any of these 
texts. The only satrap whose name has hitherto been 
found to occur in literature is Castana, the founder of the 
Saka dynasty of Malwa, who under the name of Tiastanes, 
has been referred to by Klaudios Ptolemaios in his Geogra- 


1 Sn Har^acar i ta mahd havy a > ed. by Fiihrer, p. 270. 

The passage in question is as follows : Aripure ca parahalatralcdmulcam Mmini - 
vesagupias ca Candraguptafy Sahapatim prasasdseti. For £ aripure * (enemy’s city) we 
find 4 * 6 alipure ’ and ‘alipure* in some Mss. Alipura or Alipura seems to be the name of a city. 

2 J$ri Harmcaritamahakavya , ed., by Fiihrer, *p. 270. ‘Candraguptabhrdtrj dyaih 
Bhrumd&mm prdrthayamanas Candraguptena Dhruvadevivesadharina strij anaparwrttena 
rahasi vyapddita Hid* 

3 “ Yaihd Bevicandragupte dvitiye ’ nice prahriind mdsvd sandy a fealmsya 

Bhruvadevisampraddne abhyupagate rapid RdmaguptendrivadkandrUham yiyasuh. 

PraMpannaDhruvadevinepathyab KumdraCandragupto vij napayannucyate yathd 

Cf. Journal Asiatique f Tome 203, p. 201, f.n. 1. 

4 ‘ ‘Sinvesanihnutab Gandraguptah sattroh shanddvdram A lipuram SaTcapativa - 

dhayagamat” Indian Antiquary, 1923, p. 183. 

6 u Datvd ruddhagatih Rhasddhipataye (read J§akddhipataye) devirh Bhruvasvdmimm , 

T asmdtJchanditasdhaso nivavrie &ri Sarmagupio (read Ramagupto) nr pah, d* 
Raja£ekhara’s Kavyamimamsd ( Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. I ) p. 47. 
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pJiilce TJphegesis as the contemporary ruler of Ozene (Ujjain). 1 
Thus, up to now, we do not know of any work in Indian 
literature which has furnished any of the names of the long 
line of the Saka rulers of Malwa. It is somewhat disappointing 
to find that literature has nothing to say even about the most 
important of these Saka rulers, viz., Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 
daman I, who had played such an important part in Indian 
history. 

There are, however, several interesting passages in the 
Pali texts, which record the name of Rudradaman I in 
connexion with certain numismatic facts which, I believe, 
have hitherto remained unnoticed. These passages are as 
follows : 

Extract I 2 . 

Tadd Rdjagahe visatimasako hahdpano hoti, tasma 
pancamdsako pado. Eten-a lakkhanena sabbajanapadesu 
Icahdpanassa catuttho bhdgo pado 'ti veditabbo. So ca 
liho poramssa mlakahapanassa vasena s, na itaresam Rudra- 
ddmdMdmam. 

Translation 

At that time in Rajagaha (Rajagrha), one Kahapana 
was equal to twenty MdsaJcas, wherefore, one Rada was 
. equal to five Mdsahas. By this standard it is to be understood 
that, in all the provinces, the quarter of a Kahapana is a 
Rada. But this -is in respect of the ancient Nilakahdpana, 
(and) not of these (latter day) Rudradamalca (coin) and 
those which have been modelled after it. 

1 Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, McCrmdle, p. 155. 

2 Samantapasadika (on SuUavibhanga. ParajiM II, 1.6. See V in au a Pitaha *> d 

by H, Oldenberg. Vol. Ill, p. 45) Sinhalese Edition, Vol. I, p; 172. ' 
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Extract II. 1 

Imina’va s a h baj anapades u kahdpanassa visatimo bhago 
mdsako Hi, idan ca vuttameva hotl’ti datthabbam, Porana- 
sattkdnurupalakkhanasampannd uppaditd mlahahdpand’ti 
veditabbd. Rudraddmena uppadito Rudradamako. So kira 
mlakahapanassa tibhdgam agghati 

Translation 

It must be borne in mind that by this (referring to the 
Samantapdsddikd passage cited above) 2 it has been said 
that in all the provinces the twentieth part of a Kahdpana 
is a Masaka. A NilakaMpana is to be understood as being 
manufactured with marks following the ancient (numismatic) 
treatises. A Rudradamaka (coin) is one which has been 
manufactured by Rudradama. This (money-piece) is said 
to be equivalent to three-quarters of a Nllakahdpana. 

Extract III. 3 

Pordnakassa Hi 4 poranasatthanurupamuppaditassa 6 

lakkhanasampannassa 6 mlakahdpanasadisassa kakapanassa. 

Etena Rudraddmahddini 7 patikkhipati Mdsako nama 

pordnakassa kahdpanassa visatimo 8 bhago, yd Joke Mahjetthi' 
ti pi vuccati. 

1 Sdratthadfpam (on the Samantapdsddikd passages cited above) Sinh. Ed. Vol. I., 
p. 493. 

2 “Etmalahkhantna......*.. ..veditabbo” {Samantapdsddikd, Sinh. Ed.- Vol, I., 

p. 172). 

* Vinayatthamanjusd ed. by U. P. Ekanayaka, Sinh. Ed. (Colombo, 1912) p. 77. 

4 Cf. Kail hhd v i ta ratii (on Parajikd II) Burmese Edition, p, 36 (Published by 
the Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon). 

5 Sinh. Ed pord^asatthdnurupam, 

6 Sinh. Ed... lakkhartasampannassa. 

? Sinh. Ed.. DudraddmaMdlni. 

8 Sinh. Ed satimo. 

49 
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Translation 

(The expression) c pordnaJcassa , (i.e. of the ancient) 
applies to the Kahapana manufactured with marks according 
to the ancient (numismatic) treatises, and resembling the 
Nilakahapana. By this (expression) are excluded the 
Rudradamaka (coin) and those which have been modelled 

after it Mdsaka is, indeed, the twentieth part 

of an ancient Kahapana, which is also called ManjettM in 
this world. 

The extracts quoted above occur in three Pali works 
compiled in Ceylon by different authors, Indian and 
Ceylonese. Extract No. I occurs in the SamantapdsddiM, 
the commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka by Buddhaghosa 
Thera, the contemporary of Kumaragupta I (413-455 A.D.), 
and of Skandagupta (455-c. A.D. 467) of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty.. He went to Ceylon during the reign of 
the Sinhalese king Mahanama (458-480 A.D.) 1 Extract 
No. II is from the Sdratihadipam, which is again a commen- 
tary on the SamantapdsddiM, by Sariputta Thera . 2 Extract 
.No. Ill is from the Vinayatthamanjusa which is a commentary 
• attributed to Buddhanaga Thera 3 on the Kankhavitaram, 
another work, of Buddhaghosa Thera. It has to be admitted, 
therefore, that a considerable portion of the numismatic 
data contained in the Pali passages quoted above, are 
traceable to Buddhaghosa as the ultimate source. 

The extracts from the Pali works bring to our notice 
for the first time the following numismatic terms, viz., 

1 Mahavamsa (Pali Text Society Translation Series), W. Geiger, intro, p. xxxix. 

2 Gandhavamm. ed; by Prof. Minayeff (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 18S6 . 

p. 61). 

3 J.P. T.S. 1886, pp. 61-62; Cf Smcmavamsadtya, ( Sinhalese Ed.) 1212. 
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Rudradamaha, (2) Rudradamakadi, (3) Nllahalidpana, 
(4) Rada of Nilakahapana, (5) Mdsaka of NUaJcahdpana, 
and (6) Manjetthi. The purpose of this paper will, therefore, 
resolve itself into a study of the character of the monetary 
issues referred to by these terms with reference to metal, 
standard weight, fabric, style, and other important features, 
in the light of our numismatic knowledge. 

The term ‘ Rudradamaha ’ has been explained in the 
Sdratthadlpani as a class of coins struck by Rudradama 
( Rudradamena uppadito). The preliminary point that has 
to be settled at the very outset is, of course, the identification 
of the name Rudradama in this reference. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the name Rudradama is not 
to have been the name of any kings other than those of the 
Saka dynasty of Malwa ; while among these the name has 
been applied to two hnahaksatrapas’ as mentioned in the 
legends of the coins belonging to that dynasty, 1 which 
were issued before the days of Buddhaghosa Thera. Of 
these two Rudradamas, the first in chronology is Raja 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradama, son of Raja Ksatrapa Jayadama, 
as described in the coin-legends, and the second is Raja 
Mahaksatrapa Svami-Rudradama, father of Raja Mahaksa- 
trapa Svami-Rudrasena (Rudrasena III). Thus we have 
to find out which of these two Mahaksatrapa Rudradamas is 
referred to by Buddhaghosa and other commentators as 
being the originator of a new and depreciated type of coinage. 

There is, however, no doubt that the more famous of the 
two was Rudradaman I. He is mentioned in no fewer than 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum of the Andhra Dynast}*, the 
Western Ksatrapas, the Traikutaka, and the Bodhi Dynasties, Rapson, Intro, p. cciii 
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five inscriptions of his time found at Andhau 1 in Klxavda 
(Cutch State), while a sixth which is one of the most im- 
portant inscriptions of Indian history, found at Junagadh , 2 
in Kathiawar, not only mentions his name and title, hut 
also describes his exploits and achievements, whereby he 
firmly established the independence and power of the Saka 
kingdom, which survived him for nearly three centuries. 
From the epigraphic evidence he appears to have ruled from 
130 to 150 A.D. (Saka 52 to 72). 3 

As regards the other Rudradaman, the coins which are 
the only source of information about him, are those of his 
son and successor, Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena III, in the 
legend of which he is described as Raja Mahaksatrapa 
Svami-Rudradama . 4 From the evidence of the coins, his 
rule may be dated between c A.D. 332 and 348 5 
Though the second Rudradama was thus nearer in time to 
Buddhaghosa, he is not known up to now to have issued 
.any coin of his own, and, thus, is not likely to have been 
.referred to 'by Buddhaghosa in connexion with the coins 
that- passed current under that name. That name must, 
accordingly, be supposed to point to the first Rudradama, 
the most powerful and famous king of his dynasty, samples 
of whose coins have been discovered in sufficient numbers to 
indicate their distinctive place in the evolution of Indian 
coinage. 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 1914-15, 
p. 8 and p. 67 ; EpigrapHa Indioa , Vol, XVI, pp. 19-25. 

2 Epig. Ind,, Vol. VIII, pp. 36-49. 

3 Indian., Antiquary, Vol. XLVII, June, 1918, p. 154, f.n. 2(3; see also Ancient 
History of the Deccan by Dr. 0, J. Dubreuil, p. 26, et seq ; Epig. hid . Vol. XVI, pp. 

* Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapson, p. 179. 

^ 6 Mahaksatrapa Svami-Rudradaman II appears to have ruled for about 16 years. 
His date can be ascertained from the table on the next page. 
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1. Rudradamaka. 

Thus by the term * Rudradamaka’ are to be understood the 
coins that were issued by the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman I. 
Archeological evidence shows that Rudradaman I struck 
coins in silver and copper, but the former much more widely 
than the latter, of which there have been brought tp 
light up to now five specimens only. 1 As regards his 
silver issues, it is known from the numismatic finds of the 
age that these corresponded in many respects to the standard 
silver coins which were current before the days of Rudra- 
daman I in the localities ruled by him, such as, Malwa, 
Kathiawar, Cutcb, Gujarat, the Northern Konkan, and the 
Nasik and Poona districts. We may, therefore, take it for 
granted that Rudradaman I was more known for his silver 
coins, which he must have struck as the standard money, 
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* Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol, XX, 1899, 
pp. 208-209. ■' * • 

f Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of .India, 1913-14, p. 242. 

J Brit. Mus. Cat. — Indian coins, Rapson, p. 177 and p. 179, See also p. 178, in. 1. 

1 Of these five copper coins, three have been described by Mr. X. N. Dikshit in 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII, 1919, pp. 121-122. For the description of the re- 
maining two, I am indebted to Mr. I). B. Diskalkar, Curator, Mathura Museum, Mathura. 
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rather than for the copper issues which were called for merely 
as token money or as smaller coins for petty transactions. 

His silver coins are also easily distinguished from the 
copper ones as is indicated below : 

(i) They differ in standard. 

(ii) They differ in fabric. While the silver pieces are 
round, the copper ones are rectangular. 

(iii) They differ in style and type. The silver coins 
show on the obv. ‘Head, of king,’ and on the rev. ‘Caitya of 
three arches surmounted by a crescent,’ ‘Rayed sun,’ a 
‘Crescent’ symbolising moon, and ‘Waved line’ below the 
Caitya 1 The obv. of the copper coins shows the figure of an 
animal, either ‘Elephant standing left,’ 2 ‘Horse to left facing 
a post,’ 3 or ‘Humped bull facing,’ 4 diagonally impressed 
on the field ; while on the rev. are to be seen ‘ Caitya of three 
arches surmounted by a crescent,’ ‘Rayed sun,’ ‘Crescent,’ 
and ‘Waved line’ below the Caitya. Even on the rev. there 
is a further difference shown in the arrangement. Thus, 
while on the silver coins the second ‘Crescent’ appears in- 
variably on the left and the ‘Rayed sun’ on the right of the 
central device, i.e., the Caitya, no such regularity is to be 
observed in the copper pieces. 5 The Waved line,’ too, 
which is invariably to be found in the silver issues below the 
Caitya , does not always figure in the copper coins. Irregu- 
larity in respect of the border of dots is also to be noticed 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Raps on, p. 78. See also 
Intro, p. clxxiii. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 121 . ; 

3 From the letter of Mr. D. B. Biskalkar (30th Sept. 1926). 

4 Ind. Ant,, Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 122. 

6 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapson, p. 78; Ind. Ant 
Vol. XLVIII, 1919, pp. 121-122. 
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in these two classes of coins. In the copper coins it appears 
sometime on the obv. and sometime on the rev., while in the 
silver coins it figures on the rev. only. 

Thus the only feature, common to the silver and copper 
coins of Rudradaman I, lies in the symbol of the Caitya 
appearing on the rev. as well as legend of the forms : ‘Rajno 
Ksatmpasa Jayaddmaputrasa Rdjho Mahdksatrapasa Rudra- 
ddmasa ,’ "Rajno Ksatmpasa Jayadamasa putrasa Rajno 
Mahdksatrapasa Rudraddmasa ,’ ‘ Rajno Mahdksatrapasa 

Svdmi Rudraddmasa, * ‘Mahdksatrapasa Svdmi Rudraddmasa 
and 1 Svdmi Rudradamasyaj on the strength of which the 
coins, whether of silver or of copper, are traced to the 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman I . 1 * 

That the term ‘Rudraddmaka’ thus stood for the more 
well known and widely current silver coins of Rudradaman I, 
will also be apparent from other considerations. Buddha-r 
ghosa assigns to the 4 Rudraddmaka ’ coins the same place in 
Indian currency a s he assigns to the Nilakahdpana of the good 
old days of the Buddha. Both, in their respective periods 
and regions, were current as the standard money, to which 
were related, by a regulated system of values and weights, 
the subordinate or smaller coins. It is to be finally noted 
that in referring to the ‘Rudraddmaka'’ coin in terms of the 
‘NUakahdpamj Buddhaghosa must have in view the silver 
variety only of the ‘ Rudraddmaka, ’ which constituted the 
standard coin of Rudradaman S s dominion. 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapson, pp. 78-79 ; Ind. Ant., 

Vol, XL V ill. 1919, pp. 121-122, 
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2. Rudradamakadi. 

We shall next consider the significance of the term 
‘Rudradamakadi. ' The first part of the two words, Rudra- 
ddmakddinam and Rudraddma kadln i occurring in the 
Samantapdsadikd and the Vinayatthamanjusd respectively, is 
Rudradamaka. 'On the analogy of the derivation given by 
Sariputta of the word c Rudradamaka ’ to mean- the coin that 
was manufactured by Rudradama ( Rudraddmena uppadito ), 
we may take it that the word ‘ Rudradamakadi ’ should also 
mean the coins modelled after the ‘ Rudradamaka 5 coin as 
their prototype. Thus the word necessarily points to the 
coinage of the kings who followed Rudradaman I. The 
exact significance of the word which is left undefined in the 
Pali texts may, however, be recovered- from the actual 
numismatic finds bearing on the subject. It is, of course, 
apparent that the word ‘ Rudradamakadi’ refers to a class 
of coins which bear a close resemblance to the silver currency 
instituted by that mighty satrap whose name they com- 
memorate. 

A comparison of the coins which have been actually 
discovered and which belong to the period, between the time 
of the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman I and that of Buddha- 
ghosa (c. A.D. 130 — 465), will bring to light the following 
facts-: — ■ 

J (i) No gold coin of the period has been discovered, of 
which the c Rudradamaka ’ silver issues might be considered 
to be the prototype. 

(ii) The silver coins of the twenty-three successors of 
Rudradaman I belonging to the line of Castana, bear a close 
resemblance to the ! Rudradamaka ’ silver issues. There are 
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also several non-Saka rulers whose silver coins resemble 
those of Rudradaman I in many important respects. 

(iii) The copper and leaden coins, which were struck 
by the rulers not belonging to the line of Castana, do 
not appear to have been modelled after the silver coins of 
Rudradaman I. 

(iv) A few uninscribed and undated square copper coins , 1 
the issue of which can justly be ascribed to the Saka succes- 
sors of Rudradaman I in Malwa, as well as the leaden coins 2 
of Rudrasena III, resemble the ‘ RudraddmaJca’ silver issues 
as regards the rev. type only. 

(v) There is very little similarity between the potin 
coins of the non-Saka rulers and the silver coins which were 
struck by Rudradaman I. This mighty satrap did not 
issue any potin coin, so far as we know. The potin coin 
which was wrongly attributed by Sir Alex. Cunningham to 
the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman I , 3 was really struck by 
his son, the Mahaksatrapa Rudrasimha L* 

(vi) The inscribed and dated potin coins, issued by 
Jivadaman and Rudrasimha I, resemble the silver coins of 
Rudradaman I in respect of fabric, rev. type, and the use 
of the Grseco-Roman characters. 

(vii) The points of semblance existing between the dated 
but uninscribed potin coins of Rudrasena I and his brother, 
Damasena, and the ‘ Rudraddmaka’ silver issues are fabric 
and rev. type. It must, however, be observed that the rev. 
type of these potin coins appears in exergue, which is con- 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapson, p. 94. 

2 Ibid., pp. 187-188. 

* Coins of Mediaeval India, Cunningham, p. 7, 

* J. R. A. S„ 1899, p. 402 

$0 
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trary to the system followed in the silver currency of Rudra- 
daman I . 1 

(viii) The uninscribed and undated potin coins, possibly 
struck by the Ksatrapa Viradaman, the son of Damasena, 
do not appear to have been modelled after the ‘Rudmdamaka? 
silver issues. The potin currency of the Saka dynasty of 
Malwa seems to have been discontinued after the reign of 
Viradaman (c. A.D. 234-238 ). 2 

It is evident from the results thus obtained that by the 
expression. RudradamaMdinam, Buddhaghosa has, undoubt- 
edly, referred to the silver coins of Rudradaman I and his 
Saka successors in Malwa. It is no less significant that in 
the opinion of Buddhaghosa or according to the tradition 
current in his days, Rudradaman I was alone responsible for 
issuing a new variety of coins which subsequently came to be 
imitated by the later generations of kings. It is an estab- 
lished fact that the silver coins of the Saka satraps of Malwa 
form a class by themselves, and, as such, the term * Rudra - 
damakadi’ as used by Buddhaghosa, is appropriate. A few 
questions, however, still remain to be examined or 
answered. We have observed already that there are silver 
coins of several non-Saka rulers, e.g., Yajna Sri, Xsvaradatta, 
Candragupta II, Kumaragupta I, and Skandagupta, which 
also approximate to the silver coinage of Rudradaman I in 
many important respects. It may, therefore, reasonably 
be asked : how far do their coins resemble the c Rudmdamaka 5 
silver issues ? Would it not be proper to bring the silver 
issues of the non-Saka rulers mentioned above, in the category 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Raps on, p. 105, and p. 113 

et seq. r : ■ , 

2 Of. ibid. Intro, pp. cxxxii-cxxxiii. 
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of the ‘ Rudraddmakddi’ coins ? Other questions that may 
arise, are perhaps more important than these. We may ask, 
for example : what led Buddhaghosa or his contemporaries 
to apply the term ‘ Rudraddmakadi' ( RudradamaMdikaha - 
pandni) to a particular class of silver coins ? • Is that term 
acceptable in the history of Indian numismatics ? What 
does Buddhaghosa mean by saying that the ‘ Rudraddmakadi 
coins are three-fourths of the pordiia NilaJcahdpana ? What 
is a Nllakahdpmia ? As the Pali , passages cited above do 
not furnish any clue to the solution of these questions, the 
only course left to us is to take into consideration, for the 
purpose, the history of the standard of the silver currency of 
Rudradaman I and those which have been modelled after it, 
as well as the evolution of their characteristic features. 


Corns of the class designated ‘Rudradamakadi’ 

(a) Their origins and standard. 

It is a generally accepted conclusion among numismatists, 
that there were current in ancient India silver coins struck 
on indigenous as well as on foreign standards-. The so-called 
‘Attic standard’ was made universal by Alexander the Great 
in the regions which he conquered 1 ; and it is an established 
fact that the silver coins of the early Hellenistic kings of 
India conform thereto. On the other hand, in the terri- 
tories ruled earlier by the Achaemenid kings, silver coins 
were struck on a different standard which is distinguished 
as ‘Persian standard’ by the metrologists. 2 As a consider- 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Gardner, Intro, p. lxvij. - 

2 Ibid, p. Ixviii. It is sometimes called ‘Persic standard.’ 
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able portion of the Punjab and Sind, and also the provinces 
lying beyond India on the west, were under the sway of the 
Achaemenid kings before the advent of Alexander, we have 
reasons to believe that the Persian coins were freely circulated 
in those parts . In fact, a large number of silver sigloi stamped 
with the figure of the Persian king, have been discovered 
in the Punjab and the north-western frontier region. 1 The 
drachm of the Persian standard weighs a little more than 
86 grains {Siglos— 86 ’45 grains or 5 - 601 grammes). There- 
fore, the smaller silver pieces, which weigh as a maximum 
43'2 grains, are to be considered as the hemidrachms of the 
Persian standard, which exceed those of the Attic standard 
in weight, roughly speaking, by 10 grains (drachm of the 
Attic standard=67‘5 grains or 4\37 grammes). Eucratides 
was the first of the Hellenistic kings of India to strike silver 
hemidrachms on the Persian standard, 2 although other 
denominations in silver, viz. , tetradrachms, drachms, and 
obols were issued by him on the basis of the Attic standard. 
Coins indicate that like Eucratides, Heliocles, Antialcidas, 
arid Apollodotos Soter also made use of both. 3 In the 
regime of the later Indo-Greek princes, the Attic standard 
was gradually replaced by that of the Persian, 4 and the 
latter appears to have been continued till the reign of Hermios 
when the upper Kabul valley, the last remnant of the Greek 

1 J. R. A. S„ 1895, p. 867. 

2 Catalogue of Indian coins in the British Museum, Gardner, Intro, p. Ixvii and 
// ; See also p. 165. A fine specimen of this variety is now in the Cabinet of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta ( Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 13). 

According to Von Sallet, the silver coins of Eucratides which weigh nearly 2*5 
grammes (about 39 grains), are drachms of a standard reduced from the Attic His 
opinion, however, has not found a favourable acceptance on all hands (See 4 Die Nadi 
folger Alexanders des Qrosmi in Baktrien und hidden,' Von Sallet, pp. 76 78 and 99) 

3 Indian coins, Kapson, p. 6. 9 * ■ 

4 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Gardner, Intro, p. Ixvii. 
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do minions, passed to the Parthians (Pahlava) of Kandahar, 
the next suzerain power in Afghanistan and N. W. India. 1 
The adoption of an oriental standard by Eucratides, which 
was subsequently continued by his Hellenistic successors in 
India, was possibly necessitated by economic rather than 
political exigencies. 2 

The immense popularity of the silver hemidrachms struck 
on the Persian standard, both in and outside the Indo-Greek 
dominions, was possibly due to some of the Hellenistic kings, 
like Apollodotos Soter, Apollodotos Philopator, 3 Menander, 
Strato I Soter, Zoilos, Apollophanes, 4 and Antimachos II 
Nikephoros, who issued this variety of silver coins in greater 
proportion than others. The immediate consequence of 
such an extensive issue is obvious. In respect of weight, 
size, and fabric, these silver pieces set a standard, which 
was followed not only by the Sakas, 5 Pahlavas, 6 and the 
Audumbaras 7 but also by Maharaja Amoghabhuti of the 

1 J. R. A. &, 1900, p. 194, note 1. 

2 Iii the opinion of Sir Alex. Cunningham, this change of standard was due to an 
alteration in the relative value of gold and silver (Numismatic Chronicle, 1888, p. 216). 

3 Dr. P. Gardner distinguishes Apollodotos Soter from Apollodotos Philopator 
(British Museum Catalogue, pp. 34-39), and Prof. E. J. Rapson is disposed to accept 
this view (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 547 et seq.) . Mr. R. B. Whitehead 
(Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, pp, 40-49), following Mr. Vincent A. Smith (Indian 
Museum Catalogue, Vol. I., pp. 18-21), has combined the coins under one king of the 
name. 

4 Apollophanes appears to have, struck silver hemidrachms only on the Persian 
standard. 

5 The Saka suzerains who struck, silver hemidrachms are the following : — . . 

(i) Manes, (ii) Azes I, and (iii) Azilises 

15 Silver hemidrachms of the following kings of Parthian (Pahlava) origin are 
known to the numismatists : 

(i) Vonones — (a) struck conjointly with his brother Spalahores, (b) struck 
conjointly with his nephew Spalagadames ; 

(ii) Spalirises — (a) as Maharajabhr&ta, (b) struck conjointly with Azes II. 

(iii) Hyrkodes ; (iv) Phseigacharis ; and _ (v) Sapaleises. 

Nos. (iii), (iv), and (v) are possibly of Scytho -Parthian origin. 

7 The following Audumbara (Odumbara) kings appear to have issued silver hemi- 
drachms : ' # 

(i) Dharaghosa, (ii) Rudravarma, . and (iii) Mahadeva, No. (i) is . undoubtedly 
an Audumbara king, but Nos, (ii) and (iii) are nondescripts. In the opinion of White- 
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Kunindas! Raja Jnagana of the Vrsnis , 2 SvamI Brakmanya 
(Deva) of the Yaudheyas , 3 Mahaksatrapa Rafijubula 
(Rajula) of Mathura , 4 and the Ksaharata Ksatrapa Naha- 
pana. We are told in the Petiplus , 0 that the coins of 
Apollo do tos and Menander were current in Barygaza (Broach, 
Bombay Presidency), which at the time of its author was a 
flourishing port and an important centre of trade in the 

head and Cunningham Nos. (i) and (ii) are Audumbara kings. No. fiiijis considered 
to be an Audumbara king by Cunningham alone (Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, 
p. 167 ; Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient India, pp. 67-68). 

1 Coins of Ancient India, Cunningham, p. 72 ; Indian; Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, 
pp. 167-168. 

2 Coins of Ancient India, Cunningham, Plate IV, 15 ; see. also p, 70. 

There is hardly any reason to su'ppose that this unique silver piece was issued by an 
Audumbara king as appears from the classification of Cunningham. His reading of 
the legends of this coin is as follows : — 

(i) 06a. lin Brahrni) 

VmniRdjajmga^asyabhubharasya. , 

(ii) Rev, (in Kharo§thi) 

Vf&fyi Raja jmgaybasya bhubharasya. 

According to Cunningham this coin was issued by Raja Vr$ni. The correct reading 
of the legends is due to Mr. A. V. Bergny (J. R. A. S., 1900, pp. 416-17, and p. 420), 
and it has also been accepted by Prof. E. J. Rapson ( J. R. A. S., 1900, p. 416, f.n. 1). 
Mr. Bergny reads the legends in the following way : — 

’ (i) Obv. (in Brahmi) 

Vfsnir (a) jajnagawsya tr (a) iarasya , 

(ii) Rev. (in Kharosthi) 

Vrsnimjari-m . . . .tra 

While Mr, Bergny 1 s reading of the legends may be taken to be correct, his inter- 
pretations do not seem to be so. The compound Vrs^i-raja-J nagm^asya, literally, 
means ‘of Jnagana, the Vr$ni king.’ The name of the king who issued this coin, is, 
undoubtedly, Jnagana, 4 Tratdrasya ? correspond! to Bans, tniiub, i.e., of the Saviour 
(cf, tmtarasa and tradarasa appearing in the coins of Diomedes, Apoliodotos I, Apollo - 
dotos II, Strato I, Menander, etc. ). 

The theory of Mr, K, P. Jayaswal that this coin is struck in the name of the Rajanya 
and Gana of the Vrsnis : “Vrsni-rajanna-ganasya*’' does not seem to be tenable (Hindu 
Polity, Pt. T, p, 40). We are also not prepared to accept the correction which he 
proposes in support of his theory (p. 40, f.n. 7). Mr. Jayaswal has, apparently, over- 
looked the fact that r m of the Prakritie dialects may also correspond to j.n of 
Sanskrit, e.g., Skt. yujria— Prak. janno ; vijndnam^vipjimiaik ; frajfia—panyd ; 
rajm—rarviia ; sarvvajrla— savvanno ; etc. 

3 Coins of Ancient India, Cunningham, p. 78. The round silver hemi drachms 
of the Yaudheyas are extremely rare. According to Vincent A. Smith and Prof. 
.Rapson, Brahmanya (Deva) is the name of the Yaudheya king (Catalogue of coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. 1 p. 181; J. R. A. S., 1908, p 291). Eor 
the opinion of Mr. Jayaswal see ‘Hindu Polity', Pt. I, p. 150 and p. 218. 

* Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Gardner, p. 67 ; Indian Museum 
Catalogue, Vol. I, p, 196. 

5 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Schoff, pp. 41-42. 
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western coast. ‘The coins/ says Mr. Schoff, ‘must have been 
200 years old, and the preservation of small silver coins in 
commercial use for that length of time is remarkable/ 1 
The coastal region of 'Western India, which at the time of the 
Periplus was a bone of contention between Nambanus and 
Sandares, 2 thus afforded a hospitable quarter for the free- 
circulation of the silver hemidrachms which, being acceptable 
to the Indian and foreign merchants alike, became the most 
popular medium of exchange and were possibly valued more 
than the standard money current in that part of the country. 

In the opinion of Sir Alex. Cunningham, the silver pieces 
of the. Western satraps are, apparently, copies of the coins 
of Apollodotos Philopator, 3 and this view has found a 
favourable acceptance on all hands. Nambanus (Mambarus ?) 
of the Periplus is supposed to be the same as Nahapana, 4 
the only prominent member of the Ksaharata Ksatrapa 
family. And if this identification be correct, then, 
there can be no doubt, that the prolonged circulation 
of the hemidrachms of Apollodotos and Menander, 
which were struck on the Persian standard, had a 
direct influence on the silver issues of Nahapana, in 
whose satrapy they were current for a considerable 
period of time/and that even in the more important centres 
of trade. Silver hemidrachms of Nahapana, which were of 
extreme rarity only a few years ago, have become abundant 
since the discovery of a treasure in 1906 , near the village of 

1 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Schoff, p. 185 

2 Ibid. pp. 39 and 43, also pp. 197-200. 

3 Coins of Mediaeval India, Cunningham, p.‘ 3. 

4 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Schoff, pp. 197-200 ; Political History of 
Ancient India, Dr. Boy Chaudhury, p. 258. Mr. Kennedy is, however, not disposed 
to accept this identification. See J. R. A. S,, 1918, p. 108, and ff. 
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Jogalthembi 1 in the Nasik District (Bombay Presidency), 
containing 13,250 coins, of which 9,270 coins had been 
restruck by Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni — ‘the exterminator 
of the Ksaharata family , 2 who, however, took care to impress 
upon them the Andhra types . 3 Silver pieces of Gautami- 
putra conforming to the weight-standard of the hemidrachms, 
other than those which were restruck by him are, however, 
unknown. The coins, which have been conjecturally attri- 
buted to this powerful Satavahana king, are all of either 
lead, potin, or copper. Of silver coins he had none, except 
those which he, thus, took over from the vanquished Ksaha- 
rata chief, Nahapana. Under Vasisthiputra Sri Pujumavi, 
the son and successor of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, the 
Andhra control over the Ksaharata provinces seems to have 
been short-lived, considering that he did not issue silver 
coins, although the standard that prevailed in those regions, 
since the time of Nahapana, was silver. Epigraphic evidence 
also attests that the provinces of Kathiawar, Gujarat, 
Malwa, and a considerable portion of the coast-land of the 
Bombay Presidency were conquered by Gautamiputra , 4 
only to be lost in the next generation. Mahaksatrapa 

1 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, VoL XXII, p. 223 
ei seq, 

3 Epig. hid., VoL VIII, p. 60. 

5 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapson, Intro, pp. clxv-clxviii. 

Types of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni to be found in the hemidrachms of Naha- 
pana are : 

.0), Obv. 4 Gaitya ’ of three arches having a pellet within each; beneath, ‘Waved 
line.’ The pellets in some of these coins are found missing. 

(ii) Rev. ‘Ujjain symbol’ surmounted by a crescent. Each orb of the ‘Ujjain 
symbol’ has a pellet in the centre. 

The obv. type of Gautamiputra is sometimes impressed upon the obv. typef ‘Head 
of king’), and sometimes upon the rev. type {‘Arrow, Discus, and Thunderbolt’) of 
Nahap ana’s silver coins. The same is the case with the .rev. type of Gautamiputra. 
The Andhra types : obv. 'Gaitya? rev. ‘Ujjain symbol’ had not, previously, been found 
associated on his coins. 

<Epig. Inch, VoL VIII, p. 60. V;' 
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Rudradaman I wrested from Satakarni, ‘the Lord of Daksina- 
patha’, possibly Vasisthiputra Sr! Pulumavi, 1 nearly all 
those provinces which were previously included in the 
kingdom of Nahapana, after having defeated him ‘twice in 
fair fight.’ 2 

Indeed, the Andhra supremacy over the Ivsaharata pro- 
vinces was replaced by that of a new dynasty, viz., the 
Saka satraps of Malwa, whose founder, was Castana, son of 
Ysamotika. The change in political history is also reflected 
in numismatic history. Castana inaugurated a new type of 
silver coinage which agreed with that of Nahapana in all 
respects, excepting the designs, on the reverse, 3 which were 
expressive of the new -sovereignty. This type of silver 
coinage was continued by his successors with slight modifica- 
tion, as regards, weight, size, fabric, style, and types. It is 
also to be noted that though there were occasional changes of 
sovereignty in those regions, there was no change in the 
established silver currency, which was inaugurated by Cas- 
tana, and, subsequently, modified and continued by Rudra- 
daman I. For instance, as Gautamiputra Sr! Yajna 
Satakarni had conquered the provinces of Maharastra 4 
and Aparanta 5 from a certain Saka satrap of Malwa, he had 
to strike silver coins in imitation of the standard, fabric, 

1 According to Prof. 33. J. Rapson. Vasisthiputra §rl Pulumavi must be identified 
with the ‘Satakarni, Lord of the I)eccan’, whom Rudradaman ‘twice in fair fight com- 
pletely defeated, but did not destroy on account of the nearness of their connection’ 
(Rrit/Mus. Cat, Rapson, Intro, pp xxxvii-xxxviii). In the opinion of Prof. JD. R. 
Rhandarkar, this Satakarni was Gautamiputra himself, whose son Vasisthiputra Siva 
Sri Satakarni was Rudradaman’s son-in-law (Indian Antiquary, Vo!. XL VII, pp, 154* 
166 ). - 

2 Epig. Inch Vol. VIII, p. 44. 

3 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapson, Intro, pp. cxiii-cxiv, 

and p. clxxiii. : 

4 Epig. Ind , Vol. VIII, p. 94. || 

5 Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. V, p. 79 ; see also |). 57. 

*51 " . " • ' • 
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and style of the silver currency of the Saka rulers, which was 
firmly established as the standard money in those provinces, 
prior to his occupation . 1 Likewise, the temporary supre- 
macy for two years (c. A.D. 237-239) of Isvaradatta 
(probably the same as the Abhlra Tsvarasena, whose name 
we come across in one of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions 2 ) 
over the Ksatrapa provinces, viz. , Malwa, Gujarat, Kathia- 
war , 3 Cutch, etc. is well demonstrated by the closest similarity 
existing between his silver coins and those of the Saka satraps 
in respect of standard, size, fabric, style, and types, and 
also by the use of the title ‘Mahaksatrapa’ in the coin-legend. 
The silver currency associated with Castana and Rudra- 
daman I had lasted for over two centuries, up to the time 
of Rudrasimha III, the last known Saka satrap of Malwa, 
whose silver coins are dated 310 or 31m of the Saka era 
(=A.D. 388 or 388+*). 4 It is probably this Saka satrap 
who was connected with the Gupta history. 

The Udayagiri Hill Cave Inscription of the Sanakanika 
king whose name is now illegible, testifies to the fact that 
as early as the year 82 of the Gupta era (=A.D. 401-402), 
Eastern Malwa {Ahara) had at least come under the sway 
of the Gupta emperor, Candragupta II . 6 Another undated 

1 The find-spots of the three hemidraehms of Yajna Sri, described in the British 
Museum Catalogue (p. 45) are : (i) Sopara (Surparaka, the ancient capital of Aparanta), 
( ii ) Amreli ( in Kathiawar} , and(iii) Baro da. No, (i) was discovered by Pundit Bhagwan - 
lal lndraji in a stupa where it appears to have been deposited together with the relies. 
It, therefore, should be considered to be a specimen of the coinage current in Aparanta 
when the stupa was erected. 

In the opinion of Pundit Bhagwanlal, the Sopara coin of Yajna Sri most resembles 
the silver coins of Rudradaman I in style and workmanship (cf. Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vo], XV, p. 88.) 

* Epig, Ind. VoL VIII, p. 88. 

8 Most of the hemidraehms of Iivaradatta were collected in Kathiawar (Of, 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI, p. 624). 

. 4 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapsonj Intro, pp. cxlix-cl, 

5 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, p. 25. 
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inscription incised in the same cave, records that the em- 
peror, ‘seeking to conquer the whole world’ ( J&rtsnaprthvi- 
jaydrtthena), came to Udayagiri in person , 1 evidently, to 
measure his strength with the powerful Saka satrap of Malwa, 
and the petty chiefs ruling in that part of the country. Of 
the Gupta conquest of Western Malwa ( Avanti ), there seems 
to be no epigraphic record, but the data available from the 
numismatic sources, throw some light on the subject. The 
closest semblance, which the silver issues of Candragupta II 
bear to those of the latest Saka satraps as regards, weight, 
size, fabric, and style, proves conclusively that the incor- 
poration of the Ksatrapa provinces into the Gupta empire 
by Candragupta II, took place shortly before the year 90 or 
90-j-x of the Gupta era (=A.D. 409 or 409 +x). & In 
addition to these , we have a curious piece of literary evidence, 
recently discovered, in the apparently lost-drama, the 
Devicandraguptmh of Visakhadatta, and also stray allusions 
in Sana’s Harsacarita, Bhoj a’s • Sf^garqpraM^a .and Eaja- 
sekhara’s Kdvyanumdriisd, to the murder of a Saka king 
courting a Gupta princess by a Gupta prince acting as her 
avenger . 3 On this event appears to have been based an 
entire drama, the Demcandraguptam, wherein it is related 
that the Gupta princess in question was no other than 
DhruvadevI, represented to be the wife of the unknown 
Gupta emperor, Ramagupta, for whose recovery from the 
clutches of the Saka king; Candragupta goes to the Saka in 
the guise of his paramour and eventually kills him. If follow- 

1 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarmn, Vol. 1.1 1, p. 35. ' 

2 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapson, Intro, p. eli ; Cata- 
logue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Allan, Intro, pp. xxxviii-xxxiit. 

3 See above p. 383. 
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ing tbe inscriptions 1 we take Dliruvadevi as the wife of 
Candragupta II, the date of this event tallies with that of 
Rudrasimha III and his supposed successor, 2 either of whom 
must thus he held to be the libidinous Saka whose lust brought 
about the ruin of his dynasty. 

The monetary issues of Candragupta I, the founder of 
the Gupta Imperialism, and those of his son and successor, 
Samuclragupta, were exclusively of gold and were struck on 
the Kusana gold standard. 3 It is therefore evident that the 
first two Gupta emperors sought to gain acceptance for their 
new. gold currency by placing it on an equality with the 
popular Kusana gold. Like his predecessors, Candragupta II 
also struck gold pieces in Northern India, but on the basis 
of three different standards, 4 and issued silver coins in the 
Ksatrapa provinces in imitation of the standard of the silver 
hemidiachms of the Saka satraps of Malwa. The reason for 
maintaining the silver currency in those conquered provinces 
is obvious. The government of Candragupta II, undoubted- 
ly, felt' the' difficulty of supplanting the silver standard, 
which held the field in the territories of the Saka satraps for 
nearly three centuries, by the gold standard of Northern 


1 Corf us Inscriftionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, laser. Nos. 10, 12, and 13; Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 107. (Dhravasvamim seems 
to have been another name of DhruvadevL Cf. the extract from Raja6ekhara*s 
Kavyamlmamsa cited above). 

2 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, R&pson, Intro, p. d. 

a In the regime of Wema Kadphises and his Kusana successors, the standard 
mdney in Northern India was made of gold and was struck on the same standard as 
the Roman aureus (124 grains). • Of the three classes of gold coins struck by Wema 
Kadphises, viz., the double-stater (248 grains or 16.070 grammes), the stater ( 124 
grains or 8.035 grammes), and the quarter-stater ( 31 grains or 2.008 grammes), the 
second one, Le., the stater, which was extensively issued by Kani&ka arid the succeed- 
ing Ku$ana rulers, appears to have acquired the ‘status of a current coin in Northern 
India. ’ ■ 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Allan. Intro, nn. cxxxii- 

cxxxiii. 
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India. Epigraph! c evidence, however, tends to show that 
about the year 93 of the Gupta era ( =A.D. 412-413), the 
gold pieces called Dinara, 1 which were hitherto current as 
standard money in Northern India, had begun to assume 
the very same status in Malwa. 2 

The practice of issuing silver coins, which were intended 
for 'hemidrachms’ of the Persian standard, was continued 
during the next two succeeding reigns. The circulation of 
the silver pieces of Kumar agupta I and of those of his worthy 
successor, Skandagupta, was surely not confined within a 
particular portion of their empire. As a large number of 
them have been found in Northern, Central, and Western 
India, 3 it appears that in the lifetime of Buddkaghosa, the 
silver hemiclracbms of the Guptas were current as subsidiary 
coins throughout their extensive dominion. There are 
reasons to believe that prior to the reign of Candragupta II, 
the silver currency of the Ksatrapa provinces was in no case 
auxiliary either to the gold coinage of the Kusapas, or to-that 
of the Guptas. 

As in the Persian standard the unit or drachm weighs 
86 - 45 grains, the small silver pieces of the Indo-Greek, Indo- 
Scythian, and Indo-Parthian kings, which weigh as a maxi- 
mum 43 ‘2 grains or 2 '8 grammes, are, therefore, to be con- 
sidered as the he mi-drachms of the Persian standard. But 
this weight-standard existed merely in theory, and in reality, 
great diversity prevailed in the weights of the actual speci- 

1 The stater-pieces of the Ku§ana emperors as well as the gold coins of the Gupta 

monarch^. weighing about 124 grains, were known as Dinara (from Latin Denarius 
aureus ), ;V-' v ■■■’ . a’-' : y, 

2 Corpus InscripUcnum Indiearum, Vol. Ill, pp. 31-32. (Fertile currency of the 
Dinara in Malwa during the reign of Kumaragupta I, see ibid, pp. 261-262). 

3 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Allan, Intro., pp, exxix-exxxi. 
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mens. 1 The silver issues of the Western satraps as well 
as those of Yajna Sri and Isvaradatta. seem to follow a 
standard reduced from the Persian., the weight of which 
may be fixed at about 42 grains. Like their prototypes, 
the Giseco -Indian hemidrachms, these silver pieces, too, 
show considerable variations in weight which, so far as we 
know, ranges from 40 - 6 grains 2 to 20'S grains. 3 The silver 
issues of the Gupta emperors also seem to follow the same 
weight-standard, i.e., 42 grains, but their conformity to it is, 
in most cases, by no means evident. Like the silver coins 
of the preceding dynasties, those of Candragupta II. Kumara- 
gupta I, and Skandagupta also show much diversity in 


1 In order, to understand this fact, we shall have to take into consideration the 
maximum as well as the minimum weight of the hemidrachms of any Indo-Greek king 
in any well known Collection, The under-mentioned weights are of the coins belonging 
to the Punjab Museum Collection ( Vide Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, 
Lahore, Vol. I, R, B. Whitehead) . 


Name. 

i 

Maximum. j 

- i 

Minimum. 

Remarks. 

Apollodotos Philo - 
pator. 

40 grains (Reg. No 291). 

32 grains (Reg. 
No. 283,. 

Difference of 

8 grains. 

Apollodotos Soter. 

37 grains ^Reg. No. 239). 

28 grains (Reg. 
No. 232). 

Difference of 

9 grains. 

Strato I Soter. 

38 grains (Reg. No. 360). 

1 21 grains (Reg. 
No; 362). 

Difference of 
| 17 grains. 

Menander, 

42 grains (Reg. No. 446). 

31 grains (Reg. 
No. 397). 

Difference of 

11 grains. 


3 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Kapson, p. 103, 

3 Ibid., p. 16G. There is a coin of the Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena II in the Cabinet 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta., which weighs 19T grains only (Supplementary Cata- 
logue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 35), 

Sometimes extraordinary weights in the silver issues of the Saka satraps are also 
to be noticed. Two hemidrachms, one of Rhatpdaman and another of Vijay&sena, 
weighing 43*6 and 44*2 grains, respectively, may be pointed out as illustrations thereof 
(Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapson, p. 158 and p. 134). 
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weight. The history of this olass of silver coins, which have 
been styled ’hemidrach nr’ by the numismatists, can thus 
be traced from the time of Nahapana (c. A.D. 120) to 
that of Skandagupta (c. A.D. 467), the contemporary of 
Buddhaghosa. It is interesting to note that throughout 
this long period of nearly three hundred and fifty years, 
the average weight of these degenerate desce ndants of the 
Indo-Greek hemidrachm, from a, bout 33 to 36 grains, is 
preserved without any noticeable depreciation. 

(h) Their other characteristic features. 

The Graeco-Indian hemidrachms are all round, with the 
exception of a few square issues of Apollodotos Soter 1 and 
Philoxenos. 2 The silver hemidrachms of Nahapana, Cas- 
tana, and Rudradaman I are also round in shape. After 
Rudradaman I, the Saka rulers of Malwa as well as the non- 
Saka rulers like Isvaradatta, Yajna Sri, Candragupta II, 
Kumaragupta I, and Skandagupta also maintained this 
feature in their respective silver currency. Does it not, 
therefore, stand to reason that the ‘ Rudradamakadi ’ coins 
lit., ‘the coins which have been modelled after those of 
Rudradaman,’ imply these small round silver coins, the 
circulation of which became the fashion of Indian rulers of 
different dynasties during this period ? 

Next, the size of the coins, too, shows a diversity cor- 
responding to that in weight. The size of the round variety 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Gardner, p. 34; Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I, pp. 40-41; Catalogue of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 19. 

- Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Gardner, p. 56 ; Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I, pp. 71-72 ; Catalogue of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 30. 
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of the Indo-Greek hemidrachms ordinarily ranges from 
•75 to -65, The maximum size on record is ’8, and it has 
been found in one of the silver liemidrachms of Zoilos. 1 
The minimum size of these coins is ‘So 2 . Among the 
Western Ksatrapas, silver hemidrachm of *7 size was issued 
for the first and last time by Nahapana. Castana, Rudra- 
daman I, Damajadasri I. Jivadaman, and Rudrasimha I 
.appear to have issued coins of three sizes only, viz., '65, ;6, 
and • 55 . Hemidrachms of Rudrasimha I measuring ‘65 are 
extremely rare, and it is evident that with the exception 
of Yijayasena, the satraps who came to rule after him, 
discontinued the , issue of coins conforming to that size. 
Hemidrachms of '5 size appear to have been struck for the 
first time either by Abhira Isvaradatta, or by Yasodaman I. 
The silver issues of the successors of Ya sodaman I are of three 
■sizes only, viz., \ 6 ,. *55, and -5. The silver coins of Yajna 
.Sri,. in respect of size, should be classed with the earlier issues 
of the Saka satraps of Malwa. As can be naturally expected, 
the hemidrachms of Candragupta II conform to those sizes, 

■ i.e., '6, ’55, and ’5, which are to be found in the hemidrachms 
of the. latest Saka satraps. Silver coins of the central and 
■the western fabric of Kumaragupta I, present much diversity 
in respect of size. Among the Gupta emperors he was the 
first tG issue hemidracbms measuring -45 and *4. Some 
of his coins measure ’7 and '65, but generally they conform 
to those three sizes which are to be found in the silver coinage 
of his father. The misshapen silver coins of rude fabric, 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Gardner, p. 52. 

9 Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Yol. I, p. 51 (Reg. No. 
362, Four specimens) ; Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Yol. I, 
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which were issued by Skandagupta, apparently, for the 
western provinces of his empire, measure ‘6, * 55, *5, - 45, 
and ‘4 ; while the silver pieces issued by him in the home 
territories, which are more uniform in respect of size than 
the western issues, measure - 6 and ■ 55 only. It is evident 
therefore that the ‘ RudradamaJcadi ’ coins are those round 
silver pieces, the size of which ranges from *7 to - 4 ; and it is 
interesting to note that all the seven standard sizes are to be 
met with in the silver issues of Kumaragupta I and Skanda- 
gupta, which were current in the days of Buddhaghosa. 

The third feature, which is invariably to be found on the 
obverse side of the ‘ Rudradamalca’ and the ‘ Rudradamakadd 
coins, is the ‘Head of king.’ Nahapana was the first ruler 
to introduce it in his silver coins ; and this obverse type, 
like weight-standard and fabric, was continued by the Sska 
satraps and also by the non-Saka rulers aforesaid. The 
obverse type, i.e., the ‘Head of king’ is supposed to have 
been derived from the Greek as well as from the Roman 
sources. 1 It appears from the Periplus 2 that the hemi- 
drachms of Apollodotos and Menander as well as the Roman 
aurei and denarii were, at the time of its writer pouring 
into the maritime provinces of Western India in a steady 
stream. The scheme of the portraiture shows the head of 
the king facing right, wearing a rimmed close-fitting cap, 
and a collar, and having curled hair at the back. It is 
surprising that the portraiture on the silver coins of the 

1 According to Prof, Rapson. Nahapana derived his obv. type. ‘Head of king,’ 
from the hemi-drachms of the Graeco-Indian Kings, and probably also partly from’ 
the Roman denarii which were brought in the way of commerce to the western ports of 
India (British Museum Catalogue, Intro, pp. cviii-cix). 

2 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Schoff, pp. 41-42. 
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subsequent Saka and non- Saka rulers, through the succeeding 
centuries; has practically followed this scheme with but 
slight variations in very few cases. The technique and 
style of: the portraiture, which have thus remained un- 
changed . during this long period, must, naturally, have 
Counted as the criterion of a new type of coins, aptly styled, 
the' ‘Rudraddmaka’, and their imitations, the ‘Rudraddma- 

Mdi.’ 

The next noticeable feature of the ‘ Rudraddmakddi’ coins 
is that while their obverse shows a uniformity of type, the 
reverse presents a diversity of type with different ruling 
families. There is, however, a unity even in the diversity. 
‘Arrow, Discuss, and Thunder -bolt’, which constitute the 
reverse type of Nahapana’s hemidrachms, are distinctly 
individual and peculiar to him and his dynasty . 1 But the 
border of dots marking the reverse, is a feature that is trans- 
mitted and continued after him. It figures in the coins of 
the Saka satraps, Yajna Sri, and Isvaradatta, and is even 
retained on the Gupta silver coinages of both the central and 
western fabric; Another common element in the reverse 
type of the silver coins of the Saka satraps 2 and Isvaradatta, 
comprises : (a) ‘Caitya of three arches surmounted by a cres- 
cent’ with a 'Waved line’ underneath, and (b) a ‘Crescent’ on 
the left and ‘Rayed sun’ or ‘Star’ on. the right of the ‘Caitya.’ 
In the silver issues of Yajna Sri, the reverse type comprises : 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapson, Intro., p. cvii. 

1 The reverse type in one]variety of the hemidrachms of Cabana, comprises, 
(i) J< Crescent’ fon theleft), and (ii) ‘Star* t<>n the right). In this variety, the predominant 
figure in therreu. type, i.e the ‘ Caitya ’ with its adj uncts, viz., ‘Crescent’ and ‘Waved 
line,’ is conspicuous by its absence. The only surviving specimen cf this variety can 
no longer be traced, but there is an eleetrotyped representation of it in the British 
Museum Cabinet ( Brit.' Mus, Catah, Rapson, Plate X, El.). 
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(a) ‘Ujjain symbol surmounted by a crescent,’ (6) on the 
right of the ‘Ujjain symbol.’ a ‘Caitya of six arches sur-' 
mounted by a crescent,’ and (c) a ‘Rayed sun’ or ‘Star’ 
between the crescents. In the hemidrachms of Candragupta 
II, the ‘Crescent’ and the ‘ Caitya ’ with its adjunct, the 
surmounting crescent, which had figured for nearly three 
centuries on the Ksatrapa coins, were replaced by ‘Garuda 
standing facing with outspread wings,’ but the ‘Rayed sun’ 
or ‘Star’ above on the right, represented by a ‘Cluster of 
dots,’ and the ‘Waved line’ beneath were retained. The 
silver coins of Kumaragupta I can, conveniently, be divided 
into the following four classes, according to the devices 
which constitute the reverse type : 

In Class I, ‘Garuda’ is represented as standing, facing 
with outspread wings. A ‘Waved line’ below the ‘Garuda,’ 
and above it on the right, a ‘Cluster of seven dots’ are also 
to be met with. There are two figures beneath the ‘Waved 
line,’ one of which appears to be a ‘Circle,’ and the other, 
a ‘Semi-circle.’ 

In class II, ‘Garuda’ and the ‘Waved line’ have been 
retained ; while the ‘Cluster of seven dots,’ as well as the 
‘Circle’, and the ‘Semi-circle’ have been removed. 

In Class III, ‘Garuda’ is very crudely represented. It 
is all neck with practically no body, but the wings are care- 
fully treated. The ‘Waved line,’ and the ‘Cluster of seven 
dots,’ as well as the ‘Cirble’, and the ‘Semi-circle’ have not 
been retained. 

In Class IV, the standing figure of ‘Paravani’ with wings 
and tail outspread takes the place of ‘Garuda.’ Tn some 
coins of this class, an ‘Unblossomed lotus’ appears on the 
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left of ‘Paravani’; while in others, only three dots are to be 
seen in the place of ‘Unblossomed lotus’. There are also 
some coins which show neither lotus nor dots. 

It is evident from the find-spots that the hemidrachms of 
Kumaragupta I bearing the figure of Gaiuda, were current in 
the western, provinces ; while those in which Paravani (the 
peacock of Karttikeya, who is otherwise known as Kumara) 
is represented, were issued in the central provinces of the 
Gupta empire. 1 The silver coins of Skandagupta may 
also be divided into the following four classes, as they present 
either of the four different rev. types, viz., ‘Gaiuda’, ‘Nandi,’ 
Tulasl-vrndavana, and Paravani. 

In Class I, ‘Gaiuda’ is represented as standing, facing 
with outspread wings. A ‘Waved line’ below the ‘Garuda,’ 
and above it a ‘Cluster of seven dots’ are to be met with. 
Below the ‘Waved line’ there are two figures, one of which 
appears to be a ‘Circle,’ and the other a ‘Semi-circle.’ In 
some coins of this class, the ‘Cluster of seven dots’, as 
well as the ‘Circle’, and the ‘Semi-circle’ are not to be 
found. 

In Class II, ‘Nandi’ (the bull of Siva) is represented as 
recumbent and facing right. There is a “Waved line’ below 
the figure of ‘Nandi.’ 

In Class III, the plant ‘TulasI’ (the holy basil, which 
is held in veneration by the worshippers of Visnu) figures 
along with the alter, vrndavana, upon which it is planted. 
Both the plant and the alter are very crudely treated. 

In Class IV, ‘Paravani’ (the peacock of Karttikeya, who 
is also known as Skanda) is represented as standing, facing 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Allan, Intro, p. xciii. 
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with wings and tail out-spread. A curved line is also drawn 
beneath the peacock, which touches its feet. 

It is evident from the provenance that the silver coins 
of the following three types, viz., ‘Garuda,’ ‘Nandi,’ and 
‘Tulasxvrndavana’ belonged to the western provinces ; while 
those of the ‘Paravaui’ type only were intended to be circu- 
lated in the central provinces of Skandagupta’s empire . 1 

One of the essential features of the Grseco-Indian hemi- 
drachms is that the Greek coin-legends on the obverse 
and their Indian equivalents on the reverse are inscribed 
in Greek and Kharosthi respectively. Although Greek 
or more correctly Grseco-Roman, characters and the Kharo- 
sthi were not in usage in the provinces ruled over by Naha- 
pana and Castana, still they figure in their silver coins 
together with a third script, viz., the Brahmi, in which are 
transliterated the coin-legends in the other two scripts. But 
the use of scripts in areas in which they are not known, 
was entirely uncalled for, and was due merely to imitation 
and borrowing. It was, accordingly, a mere passing phase. 
The Kharosthi not being indigenous to the provinces like 
Malwa and Surastra, was dropped by Rudradaman I, and was 
not revived. He returned to the Graeco-Roman letters and 
the Brahmi script in obedience to bis local needs. In the 
hemidrachms of Yajna Sri, however, we find two different 
forms of the Brahmi script of the period, viz., Northern and 
Southern, the former appearing, on the obverse and the 
latter on the reverse . 2 Thus from the time of the Maha- 
ksatrapa Rudradaman I, through the succeeding periods 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Allan, Intro, p. e. 

2 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Raps on, p. 45; see also Intro, 
p. cxcv* 
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of the Saka rulers of Malwa, up to the time of the Cfuptas. 
it is the Northern Brahmi that is shown on their silver coins. 
Then there came a change in the form of the script under 
the Gupta emperors. The change is first noticed in the 
silver issues of Candragupta II, under whom, what is known 
as ‘Gupta script,’ is first distinguished. From the standpoint 
of palaeography, it must he noticed that the Gupta script 
of the silver coins does not represent a development of the 
Brahmi, but rather a retrogation . 1 Although the Kharo- 
sthl script was given up, a few Grseco-Boman letters con- 
tinued to figure as relics of the past in the hemidrachms of 
the Saka rulers of Malwa, Isvaradatta, and also in the silver 
coins of Candragupta II, simply, as a sort of ornamental 
border. They are even to be found in most of the western 
silver issues of Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta. It is 
only in the silver coins of Yajna Sri, as well as in the central 
silver issues of Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta, that 
they have not been retained. 

The next feature to be discussed in connexion with the 
• Rudradamakadi ’ coins, is in respect of their dating. The 
first dated coins in this series are possibly those of Castana, 
which bear some indistinct marks behind the ‘Head of king’ 
on the obverse. If there were at all any date in that position , 
it was, perhaps, expressed in KharosthI letters and nu- 
merals . 2 The silver coins of Rudradaman I and his son 
Damajadasri I are not dated. Mahaksatrapa Jlvadaman, 
grandson of Rudradaman I, issued dated silver coins, and 
the practice was continued by the succeeding Saka satraps 

1 Indian Paleography by Buhler (Indian Antiquary, Vot XXXIII, 1904, 
Appendix p. 47) . 

2 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Bapson, Intro, p. cxiv. 
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till the downfall of this dynasty. The year of the Saka era 
was expressed in Brahmi numerals, which occur behind the 
‘Head of king’ on the obverse side. On the silver coins of 
Xsvaradatta, the regnal year takes the place of the Saka era, 
and is expressed twice in Brahmi numerals in the usual place 
on the ohv., and in words in the rev. inscription . 1 Dates 
are not to be found in the silver coins of Yaj na Sri. The 
word varse before the date, seems to occur for the first time 
in the coins of Svami-Simhasena, and possibly the practice 
was continued by other satraps who came after him ; but 
in most cases, like the numerals, the word is not legible, 
excepting in the coins of Svami-Rudrasimha TIL In the 
hemidrachms of Candragupta II, varse is expressed by the 
letter va, and the Saka era is replaced by the Gupta era. 
In the silver coins of Kumaragupta I of the western fabric, 
no trace of date is to be found, although the word varse 
appears in full on the obverse side in some of them. Dates 
in Brahmi numerals, without the word varse preceding 
them,, occur in some of the central silver issues of both 
Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta. In some of the western 
silver issues of Skandagupta, the dates in Brahmi numerals 
are preceded by the word varse. which occurs in full. 

Lastly, it may be noted that coin-legends invariably 
occur on the reverse side, and are conveyed either in Prakrit 
or in Sanskrit. There also appear on the obverse of these 
coins certain Gtfseco-Roman letters, which were first intro- 
duced by Nahapana , 2 and were afterwards continued by 

1 Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Rapson, Intro, p. ccviii. 

2 In the opinion of Prof. Rapson, the Grasco-Roman characters, like the obv. 
type, i.e., ‘Head of king,’ were derived by Nahapana from Roman denarii (Brit. 
Mus, Catal. Intro., pp. cviii-cix). 
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Castana, in order to represent the Indian legends appearing 
on the reverse. Later on, however, the mere characters 
remained without any meaning, as a memento of the past. 

It is evident from the results thus obtained that the silver 
issues of Rudradaman I along with those of his Saka succes- 
sors in Malwa, can justly be designated ‘Riidradamakadi,’ 
because they are so very alike in respect of standard,, fabric, 
style, types, and scripts. But it would be wrong on our part 
to presume that ‘RudradamaJcadi’ points to the monetary 
issues resembling those of Rudradaman I, which have been 
struck by successive rulers belonging to one particular 
family, specially, those of the house of Castana, because 
the etymology of the word does in no way support this 
restricted sense. Etymologically speaking, the word e Rudra - 
damahadi’ refers to all such coins as have been modelled 
after those of Rudradaman I, irrespective of their, issuing 
authorities, and the families to which they belong. In the 
preceding pages we have seen that besides the silver issues 
of the Saka satraps of Malwa, those of Yajna Sri, Isvaradatta, 
Candragupta II, Kumaragupta I, and Skandagupta resemble 
the silver coins of Rudradaman I as regards standard, 
fabric, style, portraiture, and also, in most cases, the use 
of Grseco-Roman characters. These are the criteria whereby 
the amount of similarity and the degree of lelationship 
existing between the silver issues of Rudradaman I and their 
imitations, have to be judged. No numismatist can possibly 
deny that these later imitations of the Grteco-Indian hemi- 
drachms form a series by themselves, despite their divergence 
with regard to the reverse type, or to the style of the coin- 
legend, through which the individuality of each and every 
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dynasty has been manifested. Likewise, we can never 
expect that the form of the script would remain unvaried 
for more than three centuries, as also the representation of 
eye, nose, and lips in the portraiture. Such slight variations 
in the style and technique do neither stand in the way of 
bringing them under the same category, nor can prevent 
them from being designated by a common expression. The 
word ‘Rudradamakadi’ should, therefore, be taken to refer 
not only to the silver issues of the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman 
I and his twenty-three Saka successors in Malwa, but also 
to those of Yajna Sri, Isvaradatta, Candragupta II, Kumara- 
gupta I, and Skandagupta. Numismatically speaking, the 
word ‘Rudradamakadi’ is a misnomer, because this new 
type of silver coinage which is, thus, attributed to Rudra- 
daman I as its originator, had really originated with his 
predecessors, Nahapana and Castana, specially Nahapana, 
and, as such, words like £ Nahapdnadi ’ or ‘Castanddi’ would 
have been most appropriate. But these silver coins have 
come to be associated with the name of Rudradaman I, 
because he is, by far, the most notable of all the Western 
satraps, and is more worthy of being remembered by the 
posterity for many reasons, too numerous to be enumerated 
here, with regard to which his famous Junagadh epigraph 
bears an eloquent testimony. It is really interesting to note 
that although a long period covering more than three cen- 
turies had gone by, between the time of Rudradaman I 
and that of Kumaragupta I, the memory of that mighty 
satrap’s exploits and achievements, instead of being cast 
into oblivion, was still looming large in the days of Buddha- 
ghosa. 

m 
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On the testimony of the Samantapasadika passages it 
may be observed that in order to refer to the later imitations 
of the Grseeo-Indian hemidrachms, Buddhaghosa has made 
use of the expression by which they were popularly known 
in the eastern as well as in the central provinces of the Gupta 
empire . 1 Insciiptional evidence, however, goes to show 
that in the western provinces of the Gupta empire, viz., 
Malwa, Kathiawar, N. Konkan, Nasik and Poona districts, 
etc., about the time of Fahapana and after, these silver 
pieces were called Kahapana 2 (Skt. Karsapana). This is 
perfectly in consonance with the statement of Narada, in 
whose opinion Karsapana is a silver coin in the southern 
country and is equal to an Andika, forty-eight pieces of 
which are equivalent to a Dinara. 9 As the author of the 
.Ndrada-smrti lived in the fifth century A.D., we have every 
reason to. believe that by the term Karsapana, he has not 
only referred to the silver hemidrachms of the Traikutakas 
and the Imperial Guptas, but also to those of the other 
preceding dynasties, which were current as the standard 
money over a considerable portion of the Deccan. It has 
been suggested by some scholars that the word Padika 
(also Palika), which we also come across so often in the 
cave inscriptions of Western India, is an equivalent of 
Karsapana. 4 There is, however, no positive evidence in 

1 According to the ancient traditions of Ceylon and Burma, Buddhaghosa was 
bom in a village near the Bodhi-tree at Buddha Gaya { Mahavamsa , Tumour, p. 250). 
The village was called Ghosagamo { Buddhaghosuppatti , James Gray, p. 37). Buddha- 
ghosa was thus a native of Magadha. 

2 Epigraphia hidica, Vol. VIII, pp. 78 and 82 ; see also p. 83 ; Archaeological 
Survey of Western India, Vol. V, pp, 79, 80, and 83 ; Catalogue of Indian Coins in the 
British Museum. Rapson, Intro., pp. clxxxiii-clxxxv. 

3 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xxxiii, pp. 231-32. 

4 Epigraphia Indica , Vol. VIII, pp. 82-84 ; Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, Vol. V, pp. 79 (No. 15), 80 (No. 16), and 83 (No. 21). 
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the inscriptions to show that Karsdpana and Padika are 
identical terms, a..nd that, like the former, the latter, too, 
signifies the standard silver money of the Ksatrapa pro- 
vinces, i.e,, the later imitations of the Graeco-Indian hemi- 
drachms. • 


3 N IL AK AH AP ANA. 

(a) The metal and standard. 

The Pali passages under discussion are chiefly interesting 
for their use of the somewhat uncommon expression Nila- 
kahdpancij which, so far as I know, must be a strange term 
to the numismatists. The Pali word Kahapana denotes a 
coin of silver as well as of copper , 1 but not of gold, for 
which there are two separate Pali terms, viz., Hiranna and 
S uvanna. The word Kahapana is also used in the Pali 
literature in a general sense for a coin or money -piece without 
any reference to its metal . 2 Sometimes again the metal 
of the Kahapana is separately stated as a prefix, as in Sisa- 


Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar suggests that the word Kusana occurring in the Nasik 
Cave Ins. No. 12 [Epig. Jnd. VoJ. VIII, p. 82) denotes the silver coinage of Nahapana 
(Indian Antiquary, p. 76 and ff ; Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 199- 
200). . 

1 Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, D. R. Bhandarkar, pp. 77-80; 
J. R, A. S. 1901, pp. 877-879. 

- J a taka ed. by Eausboll, Vol. I, pp. 478-79 ; Vol. II, p. 313 (Dh Gmmaj, ada, 
186 ; Cf. Diryavadana, p. 224) ; Vol. IV, p. 378 ; Vol. V, p. 135 ; Viraya Pi f aka, cd. 
by Olden berg, Vol. II, p. 294 ; Vol. Ill, p. 238, and p. 240; Khvddakapafka Ocm - 
mintary ( P. T. S.), p. 37 ; Sumahgala Vilasini (P. T. S.), p, 78 ; KankMvitararii (pul - 
lished by the Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon), p. 87 ; Eamantapcuddika (cn JV is(ac£ iya 
xviii, see Yinaya Pitaka, Vol. Ill, p. 238,) Sinhalese Edition, Vol. J, p, 386, 
etc., 'etc. , v-':- :\--h - 

“The word Kahapana is used very frequently to imply a coin of very little value, 
as when we say penny, or farthing, e.g., in Jataka Nidana, tl paralolam gacclanta 
eJcam kahapanam pi gahetvd na gatd , “when they went to the other world, tley did 
not take with them even a single Kahapana” (ir.cicnt Indicn Weights, E. Thcmas, 
p. 4X,f.n. 6). ‘ V ; . A); ... 
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kahdpana, i.e., the Kahdpana of lead. 1 The existence of 
leaden coins in the pre-Sunga period cannot be proved in 
view of the fact that they have been referred to in the Pali 
compilations of later ages when they were, undoubtedly, 
current, and not in the canonical works. 2 The Pitakas 
refer to the Kahapanas of silver and copper only. In San- 
skrit also Kdrsdpana generally stands for the copper as well 
as silver coin, though there is special term Pana for the 
copper, and Dharaiia or Pur ana for the silver coin. The 
usual term for a gold coin in Sanskrit is Suvarna, for which 
the earlier terms met with are, Niska, Satamdna, and Krsnala, 
and later ones, K an cana- dr ammo, , 3 and Dinara. 

But the epithet nlla applied to Kahdpana, is rather 
unusual in the entire range of Sanskrit and Pali literature 
or even of epigrapkie records. Its meaning, however, can 
be recovered from a critical consideration of the data given 
in the Pali passages cited above, as also in some numismatic 

1 Jd'aka, Fausboll, Vol. I, p. 7 ( N idanakatha.) 

2 Leaden cbins appear to have been struck in Northern India for the first lime, 
conjointly by Strato I Soter and his grandson, Strato II Philopator (c. 140 B.C.). 
About the same period, the Andhra King Sata, who has been identified with 
Sir! Sataka^i of the Nanaghat Inscription (c„ 150 B.C.), issued coins in lead for 
the first time in the Deccan. (The leaden coins of the two Stratos have been des- 
cribed by Prof. Bapson in Corolla Numismatica, Oxford, 1906, p. 257 ; see also Punjab 
Museum Catalogue, Vol, I, pp. 81-82. For the description of the leaden coin and the 
date of Sri Sata, see Brit. Mus. Catal. Bapson, p, 1). 

The word Sisarupa, which has been found to occur more than once in the Artha- 
sas ra of Kautilya, appears to have been used in the sense of a piece of lead shaped 
like a coin, Kautilya informs us that fraudulent coins can be manufactured in various 
ways one of which is technically known as i gddhapeiaka > (Gadhascabhyuddharyaica 
petalcab mmyuhyavalepyasamdkatyeshu kriyate ), whereby a piece of lead shaped like 
a coin is firmly covered with gold-leaf by means of wax ( Suarupam su varriapattreyi a - 
valiptamabhyantaramastakena baddharh gaclhapefakaJi). It is evident from the 
Arihasastra that in the age of its author fraudulent coins were manufactured by en- 
casing small pieces of inferior metals, viz., copper, lead, etc., shaped like coins, sepa- 
rately in one thin leaf or more of superior metals like gold or silver, and then by putting 
the necessary marks upon them, after having their surface and edge smoothened. 
Thus the compound Sisarupa should be taken in the sense of a blank of lead rather 
than ah aotual coin of lead in use (Ar.hasaslra, Bk. ii* Chapter xiv)* . 

3 Indian Antiquary, 1884, pp. 136-37. 
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passages to be found in several Sanskrit and Pali works. 
In the Saratthadlpani, the term NUakahdpana, is taken to be 
an established term for the traditional Indian coin bearing 
the marks laid down in the ancient treatises (pordnasatlha). 1 
In course of time there were variations from this representa- 
tive or the standard coin of the sastras, one such variation 
is traced to Rudradaman who issued coins equivalent to 
three-quarters of the NUakahdpana. Such coins are definitely 
dubbed ‘ Rudraddmaka’ (coins). But it is not clear from 
the Pali passages in question, what the three-quarters of a 
NUakahdpana should amount to. Some light is thrown on 
this point by a passage in the Vinaya Pitaka, which brings 
to our notice that during the reign of the good old king, 
Bimbisara of Magadha, a coin called Pada was in circulation 
in Rajagrha, which was equivalent to five smaller denomi- 
nations of coins called Mas aka. 2 Though the word Pada 
means a quarter, the passage does not state the standard 
coin with reference to which the Pada is to be deduced. 
The omission is, however, supplied by Buddhaghosa in his 
commentary on the passage. He takes it that the standard 
coin was no other than the NUakahdpana , and, accordingly, 
describes the system of coinage as comprising the Nlla- 
kahd'pana with its lower denominations of Pada and MdsoJza : 
5 Mdsakas making up a Pada ; and 20 Masakas , a NUa- 
kahdpana. 3 Thus, what is known froni Buddhaghosa is 
that the established term for the standard coin of the days 
of Bimbisara was NUakahdpana . According to the objective 
evidence of numismatic discoveries, this standard coin was 

1 See above (Extract No. II). 

2 Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. III» p* 45, and p. 47. 

3 See above (Extract No. I). 
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what is known as the punch-marked coin presenting a wide 
variety of laksanas, i.e., marks, and a variety also in its 
composition, because the punch-marked coins are of gold, 
silver, and copper. The question, then, is to which of the 
three classes of the punch-marked coins does the term 
Nilakahdpam apply ? In my opinion the term applies 
to the silver variety of the punch-marked coins, and that is 
for a number of considerations. Of course, it may be taken 
for granted at the outset that the basis of comparison em- 
ployed by Buddhaghosa between the Nila kahapana and the 
‘ Rudradamakadi’ coins is not the size, fabric or superficial 
extension of the coin, but their weight or standard. The 
three divisions or parts ( tibhagam ) 1 of the old Nilakahapana, 
which go to make up the latter day ‘ Rudraddmakddi’ coins, 
must not be understood to have any reference to the fabric 
of the coins concerned. For the punch-marked coins to 
which the term has been evidently applied by Buddhaghosa, 
are found to be invariably irregular in shape and size and 
do not lend themselves to any division of equal parts. That 
Buddhaghosa had in view the relative weights of the two 
classes of coins which he distinguishes as NUakaJidpcma 
and ‘RudradamaMdi,’ is further evident from the con- 
firmatory evidence of the Pali passage from the Sdrattha- 
dvpani of Sariputta cited above. While Buddhaghosa 
furnishes us with the negative evidence that the Pdda of the 
Vinaya Pitaka is not equivalent to the fourth part of the ' 
‘ Rudraddmoka ’ coin as well as of those which have been 
modelled after it ( ‘Rudraddmakadi''), Sariputta explains the 
reason why it is so, when he distinctly states that the ‘Rudra- 

1 See above (Extract No. II), 
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damaka ’ coin was. merely, three-fourths of the Nllakahdpana , 
and, accordingly, the Pdda of one would not correspond 
to the Pdda of the other. Thus, it may be taken for granted 
that the word tibhdgam does not refer to the fabric or a 
mechanical division of the coin, but to its division by 
weight. ■ 

Let us now ascertain the standard of the Nllakahdpana 
compared with which the standard of the ‘ Rudvaddmaka’ 
and the ‘ Rudraddmakadi’’ coins, was three-fourths. It has 
been already shown that the ‘ Rudradamaka’ as well as the 
‘ Rudraddmakadi ’ coins had approximated to the standard 
of 42 grains, although the specimens discovered show devia- 
tions from the standard within a considerable range. Taking 
the standard of the ‘ Rudraddmakadi ’ coins to be 42 grains, 
we can, from the proportion given, deduce the standard 
of the Nllakahdpana to be 56 grains, of which three-quarters 
would amount to 42 grains. As 1*75 grains (Troy) equate 
1 Hr mala or Rati , 1 the unit of the Hindu metric system, 
56 grains would be equal to 32 Raids. Now, looking into the 
table of weights for silver coins, as given in the law-books 


1 The average weight of the red seed of the Gunja creeper (Abrus precatorius), 
which is usually called Rati (RaJttila), he., “the Red,” according to Mr. E. Thomas, 
is 1*75 grains (Ancient Indian Weights, p. 13) ; while, according to Dr. V. A. Smith, 
it is 1*825 grains ( J. R. A. S. 1889, p^ 42). Its weight as determined by Sir Alex. 
Cunningham by many weighments of thousands of seeds from all parts of India, is 
1*8 grains (Coins of Ancient India, p. 45). The full weight of a Rati is 1.83 grains 
(ibid. p. 44). As the growth of the seed depends much on the nature of the soil, the 
mean weight of the Rati of one locality, usually, differs from that of other localities* 
'merely by a few hundredths of a grain. As suggested by Mr. E. H. 0, Walsh, the 
estimated weight of the Rati requires to be revised (Journal of the Behar and Orissa 
Research Society, Vol. V, pt. i v, p. 465). 

In the Sm rti -texts of Manu, Y a jnavalkya. and Vi gnu, the seed of the Gunja creeper 
is called Krsnala. i.e., “the Black,” because one variety of the seed is black. According 
to Sir Alex. Cunningham, the Raktika or Rati i s also known as “ Krsnala because of 
its having a black spot at one end. 

(It must be pointed out here that all calculations in this paper have been made by 
taking a Rati as equal to 1*75 grains, unless anything to the contrary is noted). 
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of Manu, 1 Yajnavalkya, 2 and Visnu, 3 we find that the 
weight of a silver Dharana (also called Parana by Manu) 
is 32 Krsmlas (or Ratis). This similarity of weight leads 
us to the conclusion that the Nilakahapana and the Dharana 
are identical terms and denote a class of silver coins 
weighing 32 Krsnalas (56 grains). It further appears from 
these Smrtis and their commentaries that the scale of weights, 
laid down for gold and copper coins in ancient India, was 
guite distinct from that of silver, and was based respectively 
upon the Suvarna and Kdrsdpana or Pana of 80 Ratis (140 
grains). Consequently, our Nilakahapana which absolutely 
agrees in weight with the silver Dharana, must be differen- 
tiated from the gold Suvarna or the copper Kdrsdpana , as 
defined in the Smrtis. 

There are also other considerations demonstrating that 
the Nilakahapana must have been a silver coin. According 
to Buddhaghosa and the other two commentators, Nila- 
kahdpana is the name of a standard coin having Pada and 
Mdsaka as its lower denominations with a weight fixed for 
each relatively to the standard. The same remark applies 
also to the standard silver coin, the Dharana of the Smrtis 
which also calls its lower denomination as Mdsa. Thus the 
Dharana and the Nilakahapana may be taken as identical 
terms. 

The next consideration to be urged is that the terms, 
Purdna (Skt ) and Parana (Pali), i.e, “ancient,” have been 
used in the Manu-smrti and in the Pali works respectively 
in referring to the Dharana and the Nilakahapana. The 

Manusmrtiy Nm, 125-136. 

2 Y ajnavalkyasmrii, i ? 363. 

* - Visrtusmftiy \v, 11 - 1 $. 
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Smrti description is “ Dharanam Puranascaiva rdjatah ,” 1 
which may be equated with Buddhaghosa’s characterization 
“pordnakassa Nilakahdpanassa.’ ’ 2 Here, again, Manu and 
Buddhaghosa agree as regards the high antiquity of the 
Dharana or the Nilakahdpana class of silver coins. 

The next point for consideration is that while the Pali 
texts have generally applied the term Kahdpana to the 
silver and copper pieces, the Sanskrit works have not, 
invariably, done so. Thus, while Manu, Yajnavalkya, and 
Visnu have reserved the term Kdrsdpana for copper coins 
only, and invented a separate term Dharana for the silver 
coins, Gautama and Katyayana have retained the term 
Kdrsdpana for silver coins also . 3 This source of confusion 
has, apparently, been sought to be removed in the invention 
of the Pali term N lakahdpana to mark out the silver coins. 
This is another reason for identifying the Nilakahdpana with 
the Dharana. In this connection it may also be observed 
that the Sanskrit Kdrsdpana and its Pali variant Kahdpana 
(or Karisdpana)* etymologically, do not refer to the silver 
coins weighing 32 Krsnalas or Ratis (56 grains) because a 
Karsa 5 (Pali Kansa) is quarter of a Pula (320 Ratis or 
560 grains), and is equal to 80 Krsnalas (140 grains).. 

1 Manusmrti, viii, 136. 

2 See above ( Extract 3Sio. I). 

3 See "V acaspaty aunder Karmpapa. 

4 “liujpassa kansena kato samvoh dr apadaitho kahdpano nama, km isapp amanena 
rupena kaio pay,o payiyo dabbabhedo kahapay,o, kartsassa Hsassa (read risassa) Mdese 
kahdpario, ahadese karisdpano. ete dve rupavikdre annairopacard ” ( Abhidhdnappa'dipika 
& luci, ed. by W. Subhuti, p. 81, Colombo, 1893). 

5 The -weight of a karsa has been specified by Knlluha and other commentate rs. 
According to Kulluha (on Manu, viii, 136) “ KarAkdscci sdstriyapalacaturthabJidg o- 
bodbhavyali, Atayeva palam kar sacatuday amity abhidMnikab” Again Sarvajnanara- 
yana(onManu, viii, 136) says “A it a cdnukle suvarnamanagmha at Jtarsas palacapurtha - 
bhdgab panca kr.malakafi sodasamdm im ahograhyali . ’ 5 The same opinion is also main- 
tained by Ramacandra, according to whom “Palacatwthamsalcah karmkayon m an itab 

54 
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The identity of the Nilakahapana with the Dharana, of 
the smrtis being thus established, we shall now proceed to 
establish its identity with the actual indigenous silver coins 
of India of ancient times that have been discovered in the 
course of the archaeological exploration. The oldest silver 
coin of India is technically called by the numismatists the 
“Punch-marked coin.” Up to now more than seven thousand 
specimens of the silver punch-marked coins have been 
discovered in different parts of India, and subjected to 
numismatic examination. Taking one Rati as equivalent 
to 1'83 grains, Sir Alex. Cunningham fixed the standard of 
the Purana of Manu at 58" 56 grains, and identified the same 
with the silver punch-marked coin. “During my career,” 
says Cunningham, “I have examined more than 2,000 of 


k&rsikab” (See on Manu, viii, 136). The scholiast Medhaiithi is, however, silent cn 
this point ( Manavadharmasastra , ed. by V. N. Mandlik, p. 955, Bombay, 1886). The 
Sanskrit term Karsa corresponds to Pali Kariaa which, according to Moggallana, is 
equivalent to 4 Ammanas { Abhidhanappadipika Suci , ed. by W. Subhuti, p. 78). 

<• The weight of a Karsa can be ascertained from the following table cf weights as 
given by Manu and Yajnavalkya 

5 Krs^ala = 1 Masa (8*75 grains) 

80 „ =16 „ 1 Suvarya (140 grains) 

320 „ =64 „ 4 „ 1 Pala (560 grains). 

We have noticed already that according to Kullnka and others, 1 Karsa is equi- 
valent to J Pala. A Karsa is, therefore, equal to 80 Krsrialas , i.e., 140 grains. Thus 

the weight of a Karsa an d that of a Sumrita are evidently the same. The same opinion 
is also maintained by Kautilya, according to whom 16 Mdsas each weighing 5 Gun j as 
(Krsyalas), are equal to 1 Suvaryia or Karsa [Arthasastra, Bk. ii. Chapter XIX). But 
according to Yajnavalkya (I, 363) sometimes 5 Suvarpas are equivalent to 3 Pala 
( Palam suvarnascaivdrafy pancavapi praldriitam). As a Bumrna is equal to 80 krsrialas, 
& Suvar%as will, therefore, be equal to 400 Krsrialas or 700 grains. On the basis of 
this equation 1 Karsa or j Pala equates 100 Krsrialas or 175 grains. It is evident, 
therefore, that in ancient India there were two varieties of Karsa , and that the weight 
of one variety differed from that of the other by 20 Krsnalas or 35 grains. In this 
connection it may be pointed out to our readers that the ancient silver coins which 
are known to the numismatists as u Bent-bar,” appear to have been struck on a Karsa 
of 100 Kr^alas or Eatis . The weight of the specimens which are now in the Cabinet 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, ranges from 165*8 grains lo 178*3 grains (Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta Vol, I, p. 136 ; Supplementary Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 8). These may he considered 
to be 100 Eati pieces, if we take a Eati as equal to 1 *825 grains following £>r. V. A, Smith 
(J. R. A. S., 1899, p. 42).;, 
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these silver pieces. The 20 best specimens of my collection 
averaged just 55 grains, the heaviest only reaching 56‘5 
grains. But by far the greater number of these punch- 
marked coins are so very much worn that the averages 
obtained by Sir Walter Elliot, 47'10 ; by Mr. Thomas, 47' 69 ; 
and by myself, 47' 82, from upwards of 800 coins, show how 
very long they must have been in circulation. I possess 
one coin which is so much worn as to weigh only 34 grains. 
But as my 20 best coins give an average of 55 grains, while 
10 average 55’ 6 grains, and one reaches 56 - 5 grains, I have 
no hesitation in fixing the original mint issue of these pieces 
at somewhat more than 56 grains, or sajr 57' 6 grains, which 
agrees exactly with 32 Rati seeds of 1'8 grains each..” 1 
The opinion maintained by Sir Alex. Cunningham with 
regard to the standard of the silver punch-marked coin, i.e., 
32 Rails, and his identification of the same with the Karsd- 
pana of the silver variety as well as with the Parana' or 
Dharana, have since then found a favourable acceptance 
on all hands. Similar reasons led another numismatist, 
E. Thomas, to identify the Parana with the silver punch- 
marked coin. 2 This view is also maintained by Professor 
E. J. Rapson. 3 Vincent A. Smith has gone a step farther 
as is evident from his remarks, “It is well established,” 
says he, “that the ordinary silver punch-marked coins 
(pur anas or dharanas) were struck to the scale of 32 rails, 
and that the full normal weight consequently was about 
58 grains, or 3f grammes,” 4 Thus, it will be seen that all 

1 Coins of Ancient India, Cunningham, p. 44. : 

2 Ancient Indian Weights, E. Thomas, p. 53. 

8 Indian Coins, Rapson, pp. 2-3. 

* Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. 1, p. 134, 
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ike numismatists are disposed to consider .the terms Purana 
and DJiarana to be the ancient names of the silver punch- 
marked coin ; and we maintain that the NilaTcahapana. is also 
to be identified with these. It is evident from the remarks 
of Sir Alex. Cunningham that the standard or weight of 
these coins ranges approximately within the limits of 56 
grains to 58 grains. It has been already shown on the basis 
of the standard of the “ Rudradamalcadi ” coins and of their 
prototypes, the “ Rudradaimka ” coins, actually discovered, 
that the NilakaJiapam, to which they were related by 
Buddhaghosa, should approximate in weight to 32 Krsmlas 
or Ratis, i.e., 56 grains (3 : 4 : : 42 : 56). 1 The range of 
weights of the punch-marked silver coins, actually discovered, 
also approximates to this standard. 1 2 

1 See above page 423. The full weight of the silver Karqaparbci, according to Sir 
Alex. Cunningham, is 56 grains ( Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XIII, N. S., page 201). 

2 Metrology of the ancient Indian coins is always a puzzle to the numismatist. 
In connection with the weight-standard of the Nilahahdpana, it is worth while to take 
into consideration the opinion of Kautilya whose Arihasdstra is no less authoritative 
in matter of secular concern than the law-books of Manu or Yajnavalkya. We are 
ioldin the Arihasdstra that a Dharana of silver (which is, different from Vajradharaya) 
is equivalent to 16 silver Masakas, each of which is equal to 83 Gaurasarmpas 9 Le., 
“white mustard seed” in weight { Astdsitigaurasarmpd rupyamdsakafy, te mfam ihara - 

Bk. ii, Chapter xix). The weight of a silver Dhara?ia, according to Kautilya, 
is, therefore, 1408 Gaumsarsapas. Although the relation of the two different units 
of weight, viz., Gunja or Krsqala, and Gaurasarmpa, has not been specified in the 
Arihasdstra, it can easily be ascertained from other authoritative sources. According 
to Manu (viii. 133-134), Yajnavalkya ( ; , 362), and Yisnu (iv, 4 6), 18 Gaumsarsapas 
a e equivalent to a Krsriala. On the basis of this equation 576 Gaumsarsapas can be 
equated with a Dharana or Purana- of 32 Krs^alas. Thus while in the opinion of 
Manu, Ya jna valkya, and Vi§nu, a Dharana is equal to 576 Gaurasarmpas or 32 Krmalas 
(56 grains), Kautilya alone maintains that it is equal to 1408 Gaumsarsapas or 7S§- 
Kpp&alas (136*89 grains). An examination of the measures of weight as recorded in 
the works of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vispu, and Kautilya, shows that 80 Guhjas or 
.alas are equivalent to a Suvarna. Again according to Manu, Yajnavalkya, and Yi§nu, 
as well as their commentators, the weight of a Kama, on the basis of which. the standard 
copper -coin, the Paria or Kdrsdpayia was struck is 80 Kmrbulas. The same opinion 
is also maintained by Kautilya ( Bk, ii, Chapter x x). It is evident, therefore, that 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, Yi$nu and Kautilya agree perfectly in respect of the prescribed 
weights of the standard gold and copper money, and that Kautilya alone maintains 
a different opinion as regards the weight of the standard silver coin, i.e., 
£>fiaray,a> Thus according to Mann, Yajnavalkya, and Vispu, the difference 
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But the NUakahdpana may be taken to be the same 
as the silver punch-marked coins not merely on the ground 
of its standard but also of its characteristic marks and 
symbols. While the actual punch-marked coins exhibit ,a 
bewildering wealth and variety of marks and symbols, the 
Nilakahdpana is theoretically defined in the Pali works as 
being possessed of marks and symbols, technically called 
‘ lakkhana It may, however, be doubted if the term 
lakkhana, as used in the Pali texts, might have a reference 
not merely to the marks and symbols of the coins, but also 
to their fabric. This doubt, however, may be at once dis- 
pelled by a consideration of the fact that, the punch -marked 
silver coins discovered so far do not at all exhibit any .degree 
of uniformity in respect of shape or size through which the 
coins may be defined, by marking out their differentiating 
and distinguishing marks or features {lakkhana)- On the 
other hand, the coins show themselves to be of all shapes 
and forms. Thus the distinguishing mark or lakkhana of 

between the prescribed weight of the Smarna or the Pcma and that of the 
Dharana; is 48 Krsyalas (84*00 grains) ; while, according to Kautilya it is 1-J 
Krsftala .{3 '11 grains). The difference of 3*11 grains, or say 4 grains, is 
insignificant, considering the fact that neither the weight of the Kr^ala (Rati), 
nor that of the Oaurasarmpa, is the same all over India. It may, therefore, safely 
be remarked that the weights prescribed by Kautilya in his Arthasdstra for the standard 
gold, silver, and copper money are identical. It is, however, not easy for us to offer 
any satisfactory explanation of this change in the silver standard, which might have 
been an outcome of economic exigency calling for an uniformity of the three different 
standards, gold, silver, and copper. Very probably Kautilya aimed at a currency 
reform, whereby the same standard could be prescribed for the three classes of coins, 
gold, silver, and copper. Like many of his ideal maxims and projected reforms in 
other spheres of administration, Kautilya’s Dhamria seems to have been an ideal 
or a projected coin awaiting currency. As a financial reformer Kautilya had also his 
own ideas about the reform in the currency system of his times. When he found that 
the geld and the copper coins were struck on the basis of a partieufar standard, .he 
thought that the silver coins, too, might be brought under the same standard to facili- 
tate the exchange and economic transactions in the country. Pending the discovery 
of an actual silver coin of the period, struck on the standard proposed by Kautilya, 
we must assume that Kautilya’s Lharana was liis own proposed coin, and not one in 
actual circulation. 
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these punch-marked coins was rather their irregularity of 
fabric, which seems to have been the rule. But a definition 
cannot rest merely on difference. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that the lakkhanas attributed to the NUakahdpana 
in the texts are the lakkhanas which we actually see so liberally 
impressed upon the punch-marked coins. What these 
lakkhanas of the punch-marked coins are, may be studied 
in their actual finds. 

The next point for consideration in connection with the 
identification of the Nilakahapana w : th the silver punch- 
marked coins, is their age and antiquity. Both these classes 
of coins are described as old. The silver punch -mai'ked 
coins are believed by Sir Alex. Cunningham to be as old as 
the time of the Buddha and even older. 1 2 The Nilakaha- 
pana, too, has been referred to in the Pali texts as the standard 
coin current in the time of the King Bimbisara of Magadha, 
the contemporary and friend of the Buddha. It has also 
been described as Pomna * i.e,, ‘ancient,’ in the Samanta- 
pdsddikd ; while the Saratthadipani explains it as the com 
manufactured ( uppadita ) with marks corresponding to those 
laid down in the pordnasatthas or the ancient (numismatic) 
iastras. Though these Nilakahapanas or the silver punch- 
marked coins were at least as old as the time of the Buddha, 
the period of their currency was a long one. They appear 

1 In the opinion of Sir Alex. Cunningham, the silver punch-marked coins weie 

certainly current in the time of the Buddha (6th Cent. B.C.), and their antiquity might 
mount as high as 1000 B.C. (Coins of Ancient India, p. 43). According to Prof. D. R . 
Bhandarkar, the introduction of the Karsapana coinage must be attributed to about 
the beginning of the second milleniuni before Christ (1) (Lectures on Ancient Indian 
Kami smatics, p. 109), ' y' Vy 

2 If the silver punch-marked coins were thus current for at least one thousand 

years before the days of Buddhaghosa, it is only natural that he would characterise 
them as i.e., ‘antiquated.” 
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to Lave remained in circulation as subsidiary coins in Magadha 
up to the third or fourth century A.D. Excavations at the 
Mahabodhi temple at Buddha Gaya have brought to light 
three silver punch-marked coins weighing 34, 35, an3. 42 
grains respectively. According to Sir Alex. Cunningham 
the deposit of these coins was made about 150 A.D., during 
the reign of the Kusana emperor, Huviska. 1 Thus it was 
not beyond the bounds of possibility for Buddhaghosa to 
have actually come across these old silver coins with refer- 
ence to which he has sought to distinguish the latter-day 
coins of the ‘ RudradamaJcadi’ class. 

(b) Their other characteristic features. 

We shall now discuss the laJchhanas by which the Nila- 
kahdpanas or the silver punch-marked coins were distin- 
guished. Buddhaghosa saw these Kaliapanas as dlgha 
(longish) caturassa (oblong), and parimandala (round). 2 
The actual specimens of these silver punch-marked coins 
also reveal a wide ■variety in their shapes and forms, viz., 
almost round, oval, oblong, pentagonal, hexagonal, and 
heptagonal of unequal sides, and even of curved sides. 
They are thick as well as thin. The same variety of shapes 
and forms is exhibited in the assemblage of coins represented 
on the Bharhut and the Mahabodhi bas-reliefs of about 

1 Coins of Ancient India, Cunningham, p. 55. 

In the Deccan the silver punch -marked coins appear to have been current up to 
the beginning of the 2nd Cent. A.D. In the year 1803, a pot full of the silver punch - 
marked coins was dug up at Pennar ( Coimbatore), among which was found a silver 
denarius of Augustus ( B.C. 29 — A.D. 14). Cf. Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, Vol. XIX. 1858, p. 228. 

2 V isuddhimagga (Pali Text Society) p. 437; Saratthappukasini (on 8 dmyulia 
Nikaya, P. T. S. Part III, p. 87, Sec. 9), Simon Alexander Hewavitarne Bequest 
Series, Vol. XXII, p. 215 (Sinhalese Edition). 
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150 B.C. and 250 B.C. respectively , 1 though, the Pali texts 
of the story on stone describe the coins as Hiranna . 2 * * * * * Thus, 
it may be concluded that one lahkhana or distinguishing 
mark of these Nilakahdpanas is the absence of uniformity 
in their fabric. But a lahkhana refers to some positive 
mark rather than to the absence of any mark. Therefore, 
it cannot refer to the fabric of the coins in which they agree 
so little. It must refer to the positive marks or symbols 
which the coins bear in such profusion. The abundance 
and variety of these lakkhanas made Buddhaghosa describe 
them as cittavicitta, i.e., ‘of varied marks .’ 8 Buddhaghosa 
in his Samantapdsadikd has also referred to an ancient 
numismatic text under the name of Rupasntta, 4 which, 
apparently, gave the significance of every kind of mark or 
symbol (rupa) borne by a coin, by examining which any 
herannika or moneyer conversant with the rupasuttas , could 
understand the places where the coins were manufactured 

as well as the manufacturers themselves ( Heranniko 

haithena dhdrayitvapi asukasmim nama game vd nigame vd 
nagare vd pabbate vd nadiiire vd kato’ ti pi asukdcariyena 


1 Coins of Ancient India, Cunningham, Plate A (Frontispiece). 

2 Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. II, p. 159; Jdtaka, Vol. I, edited by V. Fausboll, p. 92 ; 
ibid ; x>. 94 ( kaJidpanakotisantharena). 

8 Sdraiihappakdsim, Sinhalese Edition, p. 215. 

The compound-word “ cittavicitta ” in the passage “ ajatabuddhidarak o 

Icahapcwanam cittavicittad^ghacaturossaparhnaridalabkdvamattameva jdndti ” has been 
wrongly translated by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar as “of irregular form” (Lectures on 
Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 148). The literal translation of the word would be 

“haphazard marks.” It should, therefore, be taken to refer to the symbols ( laH'hmia) 
of the punch-marked coins and not to their “rude and ugly” fabric as has been sug- 
gested by the learned Professor. The word cittavicitta is very appropriate, as the 
marks have been impressed almost indiscriminately upon the surface of the punch- 
marked coins, having no pretensions to artistic merit. 

*■ Samantapasadika (on Paeittiya Ixv, Vinaya Pitaka Vol. IV, p. 129, H. 8-9) 
Sinhalese Edition, Vol. II, p. 86. The passage in question runs as follows : * 

“ Bupasuttam siJckfiantena kahapand parivattetvd parivattetva passitabbd honti” 
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kata’ Hi pi jdnati). 1 Thus, according to Buddhaghosa, the 
punch-marked coins should bear marks, some of which would 
be mint-marks, while others would be symbols distinctive 
of the issuing authorities. 7 

Regarding the actual marks and symbols appearing on 
the punch-marked coins actually discovered, it may be' 
noted that the obverse side of these silver pieces invariably 
bears numerous marks of which the meaning is not known.® 
These marks appear to be overlapping and impressed hapha- 
zardly, but on careful examination are found, in most cases, 
to appear in constant and regular groups. 3 A few coins 
have both the faces covered with devices, but the reverse 
side of most of these is either blank, or is impressed usually 
with one, but in some cases with two or three punch-marks. 
It has been estimated that more than 400 different marks 
and symbols are presented by the seven thousand and odd 
silver punch-marked coins found up to now. 

(C) NILAKAHAPANA AMD KALAKAHAPANA. 

We have discussed the various grounds on which the 
NilakahdjKim may be identified with the silver punch-marked 
coins. It now remains for us to find out, if possible, the 
significance of the epithet ntla in Nilakahdpana. The 
NilahaJidpana in the Pali texts is distinguished from the 
Kdlakahdpana 4 because these two terms stand for the two 

1 Sara tthappakas im 9 Sinhalese Edition, p. 215. 

3 J, A. S. B. 1890 (“Notes on some of the Symbols found on the Punch-marked 
Coins of Hindustan,’ 5 W. Theobald). In this article Mr. Theobold has enumerated 
277 symbols only ; but since its publication many more new symbols have been dis- 
covered, 

8 Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. V, (1919), pp. 18-19, 
and p. 463. 

4 Dhammapada Commentary (Pali Text Society), Vol. Ill, p. 254 ; Jataha 
Vol. V, (edited by V. Fausbollj , p. 412. 
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varieties of coins appearing as blue and black respectively. 
It is no doubt unscientific and a sign of loose-flunking to 
try. to characterize coins by their colour or appearance 
instead of by their metal or fabric. But perhaps this loose 
characterization was in accordance with the popular and 
illiterate way of looking at such matters. That silver 
punch-marked coins tend to develop a bluish tint by a long 
process of time and usage, is not an unfamiliar fact with the 
numismatists. The acquisition of this colour is the effect 
of the alloy that inevitably went into the composition of 
these silver pieces. After examining more than 800 silver 
punch-marked coins, Cunningham concluded that they were 
all hardened with copper alloy 1 ; and the actual assays 
made by him of 113 such silver pieces showed that the pro- 
portion of silver in them varied from 75'2 to 86 - 2 per cent. 2 
Vincent A. Smith found these silver coins to contain about 
20 per cent, of alloy. 3 To the same conclusion has come 
also Mr. E. H. Walsh, who has further found out that the 
thick coating of the verdigris deposit on a large number of 
the silver punch-marked coins measured as much as 13 per 
cent, of the total weight of the coins. 4 Side by side with 
this positive and objective evidence of the verdigris or 
bluish deposit on the silver punch-marked coins as the gift 
of time, we have also the evidence of that critical literary 

• ■ 1 Coins of Ancient India, Cunningham, p. 55. 

a /Taking all the assays together,” says Cunningham, “the result is that the 
■ 113 poms show a mean amount of silver equal to 79*05 per cent., which may he 
considered as equal to 80 per cent., or four-fifths, leaving the remaining one-fifth 
for copper alloy.” Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XIII, N.S., p. 201, 

3 Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 133. 

• 4 Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society, 1919, pp, 16-17. 
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authority Kautilya who in his Arthasdstra 1 roundly pres- 
cribes that the mint-master should manufacture silver 
coins made up of four parts of copper and one-sixteenth 
part of any one of the following metals, viz., tiksna (steel), 
trapu (tin), sisa (lead), and ahjana (antimony). 

The chemist is also at one with the archseologist on this 
point. Chemical analysis, on my requisition, of the bluish 
coating of the silver punch-marked coins, has also revealed 
the admixture of copper alloy responsible for the rust. 2 

In this connection it may be observed that Buddhaghosa 
appeals to have used the term Rdla kdh a/pana to denote the 
copper punch-marked coins which were also current in the 
age of the Buddha. As in Pali the two words, nila and kala, 
are not identical in sense, we cannot, possibly, take Kala- 
kahdpana to be synonymous with Nllakahdpana, specially 
when both of them have been found to occur in the works of 
the very same author. As regards the Kalakahdpana, the 
black colour is, of course, derived from the metal of these 
coins, viz., copper. 3 Almost all old copper punch-marked 

1 u LaJc8m]tMhyalcsasmturbMgataAnram riipyarupam tlksaxiatrapustsdnjandndmanya - 
tamam mamvtjayuktam kdrayet {Arthasdstra , Bk. ii, Chapter xii). 

2 The Chemical News and Journal of Industrial Science, Vol. 134, No. 3503 
(London, dune 3rd, .1927), pp, 337-338 (“A Note on the Formation of Green Deposits 
on Ancient Silver Coins” by Dr. A. C. Chatterj ee, D.Sc.). See Appendix. 

The silver punch-marked coins in the Lucknow Museum Cabinet, with the excep - 
tion of a few, are thickly coated with verdigris deposit. Dr. A. C. Chatterjee, of the 
Chemistry Department, Lucknow University, after examining chemically the scrap- 
ings of a few selected specimens of those coins, has come to the conclusion that they 
contain a large percentage of copper alloy. 

3 There are several reasons to believe that the term c Kdlahih dpcina implies the 
old copper punch-marked coins. By this term the scholiast Buddhaghosa cannot be 
supposed to have meant the gold variety of the punch-marked coins, because gold 
being an electro -negative metal like platinum, is never tarnished by the action of 
carbon dioxide and other gaseous bodies present in the atmosphere. The colour of 
the unique gold punch-marked coin, which is now in the Indian Museum Cabinet 
(Supplementary Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 1), or of that stamped gold foil, supposed 
to be a coin, which was discovered in the Piprawa Stupa (6th Cent. B. C.) along 
with the hone-relics of the Buddha, is anything but dark. It may also be 
pointed out that the passages occurring in the Dhamin apadattkakalhd and the 
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coins axe noted for their jet-black colour. The most ancient 
copper pieces that have come to light so far, were found at 

Jdtakatthakaihd of Buddhaghosa, -which mention Kdlakahdpapa , also contain 
a reference to ancient gold coinage called Suvappa (Skt. Svvarna ), hut the epithet 
which has been used in these two works to signify the colour of the Savanna coins is 
ratta ( ratta sumnna= Skt. raletasuvarna) he., ruddy, and not kdl a, i.e., “dark.” There 
is, thus, no reason to suppose that antiquated gold coins were popularly known as 
Kalakahapana. 

All bronze antiquities are noted for their dark colour, and hence it may be argued 
that Kalakahapana refers to the old bronze coins { Kamsa ). But the argument is 
negatived by the fact that the word in question is Kalakaliapana and not Kdlakamsa. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that in Pali Kahdpana and Kamsa are two distinct 
terms indicating two different classes of coins. In the Vinaya Pi taka, 4 Kamsa s are 
equated with 16 Kahdpapas. Again in the very same work we are told that 2$- Kamsas 
are equivalent to 10 Kahdpanas (Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. IV, p. 256, Nissaggiya Nos. xi 
and xii). It is evident, therefore, that in the age of the Pitakas, Kamsa and Kahdpapa 
were considered to he two different denominations, the former being higher than the 
latter. From the Samantapasadika as well as from the Ka ii Jchav i ta ran i. it appears 
that this distinction was well known to Buddhaghosa, according to wdiom a Kamsa 
is equivalent to 4 Kahdpapas {“Kamso nd-nla cakohahdpapiko hoii*\ Samantapasadika 
on Nissaggiya xi of the BMkkhunivibhahga of the Vinaya Pitaka , Sinhalese Ed., Vol. 

II, p. 124 ; Kafikhavitarapi on Nissaggiya xi of the Bhikkhuni Pdiimokkha , Burmese 
Edition, published by the Hanthaw’addy Press, Rangoon, p. 204). Thus Kdl akalid - 
papa, as an old bronze coin, is ruled out. 

The currency of iron Kdrsapanas in ancient India is yet to be proved. No ancient 
iron coin has been found up to now. In the earlier Sanskrit and Prakrit texts as well 
as in the canonical Pali works, iron Kdrsapanas have not been referred to, so far as I 
know. The Vinaya Pitaka indeed contains certain references to lohamdsakas (Vol 

III, pp. 238-240), hut it is difficult to say whether those Masaka pieces were composed 
of tambaloba ( copper) or ayoloha (iron), as in Pali the word hha occurs generally in the 
sense of copper and very rarely of iron. It is, therefore, needless to hazard the sup- 
position that the word Kalakahapana denotes the old iron coins. 

It will perhaps he admitted that as in the Sanskritie literature Kdrmpana or its 
variant Kahdpana refers to the standard money whether of silver or of copper, the 
word Kalakahapana must prima facie imply either of these two classes of coins. But 
the literary as well as the objective evidence of numismatic discoveries tend to show 
that the word Nilalcahapapa denotes the old punch-marked coins of the silver variety 
only. Does it not, therefore, stand to reason that KdlakaMpana refers to the old 
copper punch-marked coins, when we know for certain that copper tends to acquire 
a dark colour through age ? ( See Appendix). 

Although the limits of the period of currency of the copper punch-marked coins 
cannot he exactly determined, it is evident from the numerous references contained 
in the canonical Pali texts, that they were current in the age of the Buddha. Some 
of these coins, w r hich had fortunately been spared from the forge and anvil of the 
braziers, might have been preserved by the money ers and curio -dealers as relics of the 
past ; and these surviving specimens of the ancient copper currency, when they came 
to he witnessed by Buddhaghosa a thousand years later, must have been sufficiently 
oxidised as to be called Kalakahapana, i.e., “Black Coin.” In the Pitakas the copper 
coins are styled Kahdpana and not Kdl a kahdpapa ; and this is a further evidence to' 
show that the epithet Kdl a came to be applied at a later period, when the available 
specimens of the copper Kahdpanas had become sufficiently dark through oxidation 
in the long course of time.* 

[* Out of the 52 copper punch-marked coins which are now in the Cabinet of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, 39 coins, which have not been cleaned since the time of their 
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the recent excavations at Moken-jo-Daro, 1 and these are 
as Mack as they could be. Thus, there does not seem to be 
any doubt that by the terms Nilahahapana and Kdla- 
hahdpana, Buddhaghosa mean? to distinguish the silver 
from the copper coins on the basis of their mere appearance 
in colour. His use of the other epithet, pordna, in respect 
of the Nilahahapana , appears also to be quite justifiable, 
because the bluish deposit is to be found on the surface of 
the pordna or antiquated silver coins only. 

(d) Pacia of Nilahahapana. 

The identity of the Nllahahdpaim with the silver punch- 
marked coins being now established, the next point for 
consideration is its sub-divisions and their relations with it 
as the standard coin, on which the Pali passages cited above 
also throw some light. The currency system in question was 
comprised of Nilahahapana, Pada, and Mdsaha, ( Nilalcahd - 
pana— 4 Padas= 20 Mdsahas). This currency system, it 
must be noted, is stated to have been in vogue in Rajagrha, 
the capital of Magadha, during the reign of Bimbisara. 2 
It further appears that of the lower denominations of the 
Nilahahapana, the ancient indigenous standard silver coin 
of India, the Pada, though in use as an independent coin, 
related itself in value exclusively to the Nilahahapana . 

acquisition, are perfectly dark ; -while the remaining ones, -which were in a highly 
oxidised state when they were unearthed, have been cleaned, possibly, to make their 
symbols legible. The Assistant Curator, however, in his letter ( dated the 15th De- 
cember, 1926) informs me that some of the oxidised copper punch -marked coins have 
been cleaned as a measure of protection from decadence.] 

1 Now exhibited in the Archaeological gallery Gf the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Whether these oblong and round copper pieces bearing pictographic legends and 

symbols are coins or amulets, is a matter for the experts to decide {Of. Notes on Pre- 
historic Antiquities including Antiquities from Mohen-jo-Daro by Rai Bahadur Rama 
Prasad Chanda, p. 9. The Illustrated London News, Oct. 4th, 1924, p. 615). 

2 Yinaya Piiaha, Yol. Ill, p. 45. 
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Thus the Pada related to the Ntlakalndpana must he different 
from the Pada coin of any other depreciated or different 
currency, such as that denoted by the terms, “Rudradamaka” 
and “Rudradamakadi” discussed above. Accordingly, 
Buddhaghosa makes it quite clear that the Padas of the two 
systems must not be confused. A source of this confusion 
is that the term Pada denotes not merely a coin in actual 
use but also a relative weight, i.e., one-fourth of the standard . 1 
It was both a medium of exchange and a measure of value 
being one-fourth of the standard money, whether the Nila- 
kahapana or the “ Rudradamakadi .” So far as actual speci- 
mens of these coins and by transferring a few words are con- 
cerned, we know of the discovery of a Pada silver coin under 
the punch-marked variety , 2 but not any of the “Rudradama- 
kadi” variety. We are, however, aware of coins of metals 
other than silver such as potin, copper, and lead, belonging 
to the currency system of the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman I 
and others. 

(e) Masaka of Nilakahapana. 

Next, as to the other denomination Masaka which is 
defined to be the twentieth part of the standard silver coin, 
while Buddhaghosa taking his stand on a passage of the 
Suttavibhanga of the Vinaya Pitakad confines its currency 
to Rajagrha only, his own commentators, Sariputta and 

1 Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, however, does not admit that the Pada was at all 
a coin (On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p. 3), in spite of the discovery 
of an actual specimen of the same by Cunningham ( See below). The Pada as a coin 
is clearly indicated in some authoritative Sanskrit texts, e,g Satapa'ha Brahmana 
and Panini’s Grammar (quoted by Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar in his Lectures on Ancient 
Indian' Numismatics, pp. 58-60). 

2 Coins of Ancient India, Cunningham, p. 54 (Plate I, 19). 

8 Vinaya Pitaka , Vol. Ill, p, 45. 
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Buddhanaga extend its currency in all tlie provinces of India 
(Sabbajanapadesu). In this they were very probably di- 
verging from facts as they were muting at a great distance 
from Buddhaghosa in time. We have other evidence to 
show that the MasaJca as the twentieth-part of the standard 
coin was not known in India in all the provinces or ages. 
Patanjali in his Mahdbhdsya (c. 150 B.C.) informs us that 
in ancient times 16 Masas were equivalent to a Karsapana 
which, as we have noticed already, refers to both the standard 
silver and the copper money ( Purakalpa etaddsitsodasa Masdh 
Kdrsdpanam ). 1 The remark of Patanjali is perfectly in 
consonance with the statements of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
Visnu, and Kautilya, according to whom 16 Masas are 
equivalent to the standard silver money called Dharana or 
Pur dm 2 which is identical with Buddhaghosa ’s Nlla- 
kahdpana and is represented by the silver punch-marked 
coins. It is evident, therefore, that 20 Masas equalled a 
silver Karsapana for some time in the headquarters of 
Magadha only, while in the same period in the other pro- 
vinces of Northern India, and also possibly in different parts 
of Magadha, 16 Masas were equivalent to the standard silver 
money. Thus, while as a special and a purely local case it 
has been pointed out by Buddhaghosa that 20 Masalcas 
equated a pordna Nllakahdpana, the two Sinhalese com- 
mentators, Sariputta and Buddhanaga have, apparently, 
fallen into an error by taking this particular equation to have 
been universal in its scope and application. 

1 MaMbMsya, Adhyaya i, Pdda ii, Ahnika iii. 

2 Manu, viii, 135-136; Yajnavalkya, i, 364; Visnu, jv, 11-12; Kautilya, 
Bk. ii. Chapter xix. 
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As regards Mdsalca as a silver coin, no specimen has as 
yet been discovered ; and, therefore, it may be taken that 
the Mdsalca of the Pali passages cited above was a mere 
measure of value, which could be expressed by token. We 
are also up against the improbability of such a minute silver 
coin existing as could weigh only about 4 grains, and that 
is for an excessive wear and tear to which coins of smaller 
denominations would be naturally exposed through constant 
use in small transactions. Indeed the Pali canonical texts 
know only of the Mdsalca coins of gold (weighing about 9 
grains), copper ( loha ), lacquer, and even of wood, 1 but 
they do not contemplate Mdsalcas of silver. Accordingly, 
the Mdsalca, which is defined as a part of the silver coin, is 
only so in value and not in its metallic composition. Its 
metal must have been different, very probably copper, 
although each such Mdsalca copper piece represented a value 
in silver that was fixed. The Pali passages in question thus 
lay down the silver value of the Mdsalca as a copper coin. 

(f) Manjetthi. 

We have some further information about Mdsalca from 
Buddhanaga. He applies to Mdsalca a new term, Manjetthi, 
in order to explain it in terms of the currency of his own 
time and experience. He says that by the term Mdsalca, the 
twentieth division of the old Kahafana, i.e., NtlalcaJidpana, 
is to be understood what is popularly known as Manjetthi. 
Here he is thus clearly drawing upon his own local knowledge 
and experience in Ceylon. It is obvious that the word Mdsalca 

, r , V™aya Pifaka, Vol. Ill, pp. 238-240. Of. Samaniapasadiha, Sinhalese Edition, 
Vol. I, p. 386 ; Atthasalini (P. T. S.), p. 318. 
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here points to the traditional weight of the silver Masalca, 
because the Pali passages cited above contain references 
to the ancient silver money only. We shall have now to 
find out whether the word Manjetthl is a numismatic term 
signifying an actual silver coin which weighs one Masa 
(2 Ratis), or a metrical term implying a specific weight which 
is equivalent to the silver Masa (2 Ratis or 3' 5 grains), 
because the* ancient name of coins are, in fact, names 
of metal weights. The word Manjetthl or Manjittha 
(Pali), ordinarily, signifies a colour, viz., crimson, red, and 
bright red (the dye of the Bengal "madder’, Rubia 
munjista). 

There are, however, some difficulties in taking the word 
Manjetthl to denote a coin or money-piece. If the term 
indicates the colour of the metal of which the Masalca coin 
was composed, then, in that case, the term for the colour 
should be prefixed to that of the coin, as in Nllalcahdpana 
and Kalalmhapana. The objective evidence of numismatic 
discoveries, too, does not testify to the circulation of any 
metallic coin, whether bright or rusty, the colour of which 
can technically, be called Manjetthl. It is, again, scarcely 
conceivable that a tiny Masalca piece of silver called Man- 
jetthl, for some reason or other, and weighing .about 3 or 4 
grains, was in circulation as a regular medium of exchange. 
Tlius Manjetthl as a coined money is ruled out. We shall 
have now to find out whether it is a metrical term denoting, 
the red seed (and hence Manjetthl) of a species of plant, the 
weight of which is equivalent to the traditional weight of the 
silver Masa (2 Ratis). 

The word Manj tthl does not appea: 

56 
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origin, because as a synonym of Mdsa or Mdsaka 1 it has 
not been found to occur anywhere else, so far as I know. A 
metrical term, however, is to be found in both Dravidian 
and Sinhalese literature, which may be taken to be am 
equivalent to the word Manjetthl on the grounds, of both 
sense and phonetics. The word in question is Manjadi,. 
indicating a measure, which is still in use in Southern India 
and Ceylon for weighing gold, 2 silver, pearls, gems, and 
such other precious articles. Like M'asa, the seed of the 
Pkaseolus vulgaris (average weight 3'5 grains), this measure 
also- owes its parentage to the vegetable world in the-Torm- 
of a seed of a bright scarlet colour, hard, durable, and toler- 
ably uniform in size and weight. It is the seed of the Adenan- 
tihem pavonina, a genus of plant whose habitat extends, almost 
over the whole- of India, Ceylon, and the Eastern Archipelago*. 
In the. fifth chapter called “Kalcmju” of am ancient Malayalam 
mathematical treatise entitled Kamkku Saram, the following 
measures of weight are preserved : — 

4 Nel (pains, of rice in the husk) is =1 Kunri (or Rati) 

2 Kunri (or Ratis) )i=\ Manjadi. 

2 Manjadi is = 1 Panatukkam 

10 'Panatukkam is =1 Kalanju. 3 

According to Sir Walter Elliot “It was on these two 
seminal units, the Manjadi and Kalanju, that the normal 
metrical system of the South appears to have been founded, 

■ 1 In, his “Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
drawn a distinction between Mas a and MdsaJca. In his opinion while Mdsa as a rule 
denotes, the weight, MdsaJca denotes a coin of this weight (p. 53). This distinction, 
however, holds. good in Sanskrit, hut notin Pali. In the Pali literature both Mdsa 
(Skt, Mum)ta>ndMdsaka ( Skt. Mdsaka) denote not only the seed [Mdsa) and its weight, 
but also a coin struck on the basis of this weight (Cf. Jaiaha , ed. by* Parboil, Voh U, 
pp. 424-425). 

2 South Indian Inscriptions, E. Hultzsch, Vol. I, p. 116* 

3 Goins of Southern India, Elliot, pp. 46-47. 
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smaller and more delicate weights not being required in the 
rude transactions of earlier times.” 1 

The word Manjadi can also be traced in the Tamil litera- 
ture. An old Tamil palm-leaf Ms. records the following 
measures of weight 2 : — 

2 Pilam (split peas) is =1 Kunri (Rati) 

2 Kunri (or Ratis) is=l Manjadi etc. 

The seed Manjadi, as a measure of weight, is still in 
usage in Malabar and Tinnevelly. The following is a tabular 
statement of the Tinnevelly weights : — 

2 Pakka pagaru is = 1 Kunri, Mittu, or Rati 
2 Kunri is =1 Manjadi 

20 Manjadi is =1 Kalanju. 3 

The metrical term Manjadi of Tamil and Malayalam is 
preserved in the modern Sinhalese language in the very same 
form and sense, and appears to have been imported by the 
Tamil-speaking peoples ( Ddmilas ) whose immigration to 
Ceylon has been constant since the dawn of the history of 
that island. The Vinayatthamanjusa passage, “Yd lobe 
Manjetthi Hi pi vuccati,” clearly shows that, although Man- 
jetthi appears prima facie to be a Pali word, it is in reality 
a word of the laukikabhdsd which Buddhanaga has incor- 
porated into his commentary, obviously, for the sake of 
preciseness. The mere occurrence of the word Manjetthi 
as a synonym of Masaka, in an important Pali commentary 
like Vinayatthamanjusa, must not lead us to infer that it is 
Magadhi in origin. The change of Manjadi into Manjetthi 
does not present any phonetical difficulty, because (1) the 

1 Coins of Southern India, Elliot, p. 48. 
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first portion, “ Manj ” is common to both, and (2) tlxeir 
terminal consonants are of the very same varga and have an 
almost similar vowel-sound. Thera Buddhanaga has himself 
admitted in one place that such phonetic changes are possible 
either at the beginning, middle, or end of a word. 1 * We 
have, therefore, reasons to believe that Manjettln of the 
mediaeval Sinhalese dialect is but a modified form of Manjadi 
of Tamil and Malayalam. It is, of course, apparent that 
both Manjadi 2 and Manjettln were current side by side in 
Ceylon in the days of Buddhanaga, the latter being more 
popular with the Sinhalese speaking peoples by whom it was 
derived from the language of the immigrants from Southern 
India (Damilas). 

The words, Manjadi and Manjettln, are also identical 
in respect of metrical sense. According to the South Indian 
measures of weight cited above, 2 Kunris ov' Ratis are equi- 
valent to 1 Manjadi. From the smrtis of Manu, Yajna- 
valkya, andYisnu, it appears that 2 Krsnalas or Ratis of 
silver are equivalent to the standard silver Mdsa, while 5 
Krsnalas or Ratis of gold equate the standard gold Mdsa. 3 
Thus the weight of a Manjadi corresponds to that of a silver 
Mdsa. As the word Masa, evidently, implies two different 
weights, viz., 2 Ratis and 5 Ratis, in order to point to one of 
them either its metal has to be specified, as in Raupijdmdsa 

1 V inayatihamanjnsa, ed. by U. P. Ekanayaka, pp. 49-50 (Sinhalese Edition’!. 
The passage, in question has been quoted in the writer’s paper on “Some Sinhalese 
Words Traced” ( Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference, 
Calcutta, p. 511). 

" As “ca” and “ja” are interchangeable in the Sanskritie dialects (Of. Vinaya- 
tthamanjusa , p. 50), the word Manjadi has been changed into Mancadi in the 
modem Sinhalese language. In the present day, however, both Manjadi and Mancaii 
are current side by side in Ceylon. 

* Manu, viii, 134-135 ; Yajhavalkya. i, 363-364 ; Vi§nu, iv, 7-11. 
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and Suvarnamwsa, or some well known metrical term of the 
laukilcdblidsd denoting that particular weight has to he used. 
The use of the word ManjettM of the local dialect of the age 
(Yd lolce ManjettM ’ti pi vuccati) clearly shows that Buddha- 
naga has preferred the latter course to the former, so that the 
particular variety of Masa to which he wants to refer may 
be easily understood. Thus, if the traditional weight of ' the 
silver Masa corresponds to the traditional weight of ManjettM 
on one hand, and that of Manjadi on the other, the irresistible 
conclusions are, (1) that Manjadi and ManjettM are metrical 
terms, and (2) that, in respect of weight, they are identical. 
The metrical sense of the words further confirms the view 
maintained by us on phonetical grounds that ManjettM 
of the mediaeval Sinhalese dialect has been derived from 
Manjadi of Tamil and Malayalam. Thera Buddhanaga 
was a native of Ceylon and was born in an age when the racial 
fusion of the Sinhalese with the South-Indian immigrants, 
in the coastal regions of Ceylon, had just begun. 1 It was 
this age that also witnessed the development of Elu into the 
modern Sinhalese language with the help of the South-Indian 
loan-words, the forms of which either have been preserved 
in tact or have undergone some change to suit the phonology 
of the dialect into which they have been incorporated. Thus, 
it was quite natural for Buddhanaga, from his familiarity 

1 Thera Buddhanaga, was a contemporary of the King Parakramab ahu I of 
Ceylon {1153-1186 A.D.), whose general, Lafakapura, inflicted a disastrous defeat on 
Raj ake sari yarnxan Kula6ekhara alias Rajadkirajadeva II, the Cola-Pandya king 
of Madura (0/. Mahavamsa, 76, 7; Annual Report on Epigraphy, Madras, 1905-6, 
p. 70, para. 23). It appears from the colophon of the VmayaUhamanj usd that Para- 
kramab iUiu conme mo r^^ victory over the Cola or Cola-Papdya king by 

erecting a monastery in Pula&thimapura called ct Cota!culariiaka-parivey..a ” ( “the 
monastery of the Annihilate of the Cola Family”) in which Buddhanaga and his 
preceptor, Sariputta Thera, resided. From the colophon it further appears that the 
biruda of Parakramabahu I was “Cotakulantaka.” 
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with the South-Indian life and usages, to use in his com- 
mentary a metrical term of South-Indian origin from the 
popular speech of his time which witnessed the migration of 
ideas and words from the land of the Tamils to Ceylon. 


To sum up : 

(!) The Pali passages cited above have brought to our 
notice for the first time certain references to Rudradaman I 
in literature. 

(2) The words Rudraddma kadmam (Extract i) and 
Rudradamakadini (Extract iii) stand, evidently, for Rudra- 
ddmakadlnam kahdpandnam and Rudradamakadini kahd- 
panani respectively, and refer to the standard money of 
Rudradaman I which, we know for certain, was composed of 
silver. 

(3) The words Nllakahapana and Kdlakakdpana denote 
the old punch-marked coins of silver and copper respectively. 

(4) By prefixing the epithets nila and Icala to KaMpana, 
Buddhaghosa has tried to distinguish the silver coins from 
the copper ones on the basis of the colour of the rust appear- 
ing on their surface as the gift of time. 

(5) Thera Sariputta is perfectly right when he says that 
a “ Rudradamaka” coin is equivalent to three-quarters of a 
Nllakahapana. The word tibhdgam, i.e., three-quarters, does 
not refer to the size of the coin, but to its division by weight. 

(6) The theoretical weight of the standard of the so-called 
“ RudradamaMdi ” coins being 42 grains, the weight-standard 
of the Nllakahapanas should be fixed at 56 grains, as the 
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mean proportion of these two silver standards, as noted by 
Sariputta, is 3 : 4. According to Sir Alex. Cunningham 1 
and Mr. E. J. Thomas,® 1 the- standard weight of the Pur ana 
or the BTiarana, i.e., the silver- Kdrmpana is 32 Ralis or 56; 
grains. It is evident, therefore, that Pur ana, Bharana, and 
Nilakakdpana are- but different names of one and the same 
class of silver coins, and denote the old punch-marked coins 
of the silver variety. 

(7V W e have not been able to find out as yet the particular 
source from which Sariputta informs us that a 
“Rudraddmaka” coin is merely three-fourths of a NilaJcahd- 
paiia. It is most likely that he has collected this interesting 
numismatic datum from AndhatthaJcathd. Buddhaghosa 
found this work in Ceylon, and utilised it properly when he 
wrote his Samantapasadikd. AndhatthakatJid , as the name 
suggests, was compiled in the Andhradesa, and, so far as we 
know, it is no longer extant either in Ceylon or in Burma. 
Whatever may be the source of Sariputta’s information, 
we are not prepared to believe that his remark on the weight- 
standards is based upon personal observation of facts. 

(8) The- word i ‘Rudraddmak'ddi, ,> or better Rudraddma- 
kadikahapanam, is a misnomer, and, as such, it cannot be 
used in the history of the ancient Indian numismatics to 
refer to the silver coins issued in the period coming between 
c. A.D. 130 and 465 of which the hemidrachms of Nahapana 
and Castana are the prototypes.' 

(9) There were at least two sub-divisions of the Nila- 
kakdpana, viz., Pdda and Mdsaka, the former being one- 

1 Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XIII (N. S.), p. 201. 

2 Ancient Indian- Weights, E. Thomas,, p; 53, 
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fourth, and the latter being either one-sixteenth or one- 
part of the standard money. 

(10) The word Pada in the Pali literature does not merely 
denote the fourth-part of a certain weight, whether of gold, 
silver, or copper, but also sometimes a coin. A silver Pada 
coin of the punch-marked variety, has actually been dis- 
covered. 

(11) The statement of Sariputta that in all the provinces 
the twentieth division of Kahdpana, i.e., the silver Kdrsdpana, 
was called Masaka, is, however, not correct. 

(12) The Pali word Manjetthl should not be connected 
with the Sanskrit 'Mahjisthd, when the former denotes a 
specific weight. We have observed already that the Pali 
Manjetthl appears to have been derived from Manjadi of 
the South-Indian dialects and denotes a kind of red seed 
(and hence Manjetthl), the minimum weight of which is 
about 3‘25 grains. According to Kanakku Sdram and such 
other old Dravidian treatises, 20 Mahjadis are equal to a 
Kalahju. The Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali Manjetthl 
or the Dravidian and the Sinhalese Manjadi seems to be 
Majjatikd which, according to Balambhatta, is equal to two 
Guhjds ( Ratis). The same scholar, following one Visnugupta, 
further informs us that 20 Majjatikas are equivalent to one 
Kalahja or Dharana. 1 

(13) It is evident from the smrtis of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and Visnu that the word Dharana denotes a specific silver 
weight as well as the silver coin conforming to that weight. 
How according to Thera Buddhanaga, 20 Mahjetthls or Mdsa- 
kas of silver, equate one Nllakahdpana , while according to 

1 Balambhatta’s Commentary on Mitdk^ara ( on Yajnavalkya- smrti } l, 365 ). 
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Visnugupta and Balambhatta 20 Majjdtikds are equivalent 
to a Dharana ox Kalahja, evidently of silver. This agreement 
between the two commentators, Buddhanaga and 
Balambhatta, who flourished in different countries and at 
different periods, further confirms the theory maintained by 
us on other grounds that the weight of a Dharana and that 
of a Nilakahapana are, evidently, the same, and that the 
two words, Dharana and Nilakahapana refer to the silver 
Kdrsdpanas of the punch-marked variety only. 

( 14) The minimum weight of the Manjadi seed is about 
3 '25 grains, 1 and, as such, the total weight of 20 Manjadis 
will be about 65 grains. Thera Buddhanaga wants us to 
believe that the total, weight of 20 Mdsakas of silver, or that 
of 20 Manjetthis, is equal to the prescribed weight of the 
old Nilakahapana. It is evident, therefore, that the scholiast 
wants to fix the standard weight of the Nilakahapana at 
about 65 grains. Taking a Rati as equal to T83 grains, the 
standard weight of the silver punch-marked coins has been 
fixed by some numismatists at 58'56 grains. 2 The differ- 
ence between the two estimates of the standard weight of 
the silver punch-marked coins is, therefore, 6'44 grains, 
w r hich is really a negligible quantity. 

1 According, to Sir Walter Elliot the average weight of the Manjadi seed is 4*13 
grains (Coins of Southern India, p. 47). 

2 Indian Coins, Rapson, p. 2. 
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A NOTE ON THE FORMATION OF GREEN DEPOSITS 
ON ANCIENT SILVER COINS* 

BY 

; Dr. A. C. Chatterjee, D.Sc., University of Lucknow. ' 

[Prom tke Chemical News, Vol. cxxxiv, No. 3503, 
pp. 337—338.] 

It has "been observed that old silver coins containing 
a large percentage of copper are coated with deposits which 
are green or bluish green, while pure copper coins are coloured 
almost jet black. 

The green colour of these adulterated silver coins is mainly 
due to the formation of basic copper carbonate produced 
by the action of moist air upon copper which is present in 
the coins. In certain cases, however, the green deposit may 
be due to the corrosive action of such chemicals as alkali 
chlorides which are often present in the earth, beneath which 
the coin might have remained buried for centuries. 

In archaeological museums it has been generally observed 
that ancient bronze antiquities are liable to develop a light 
green colour. Here also the colour is due to the formation 
of either of the following compounds : — 

Malachite — CuCo 3 .Cu (OH) 2 . 

Azurite — 2 CuCo 3 .Cu (0H) 2 . 

Atacamite — CuC] 2 .3Cu (OH) 2 . 

* Specially written for my monograph, ‘Some Numismatic Data in Dali 
Literature’. (See above, p. 435.} 
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It is, however, interesting to note that unlike coins of 
bronze, brass, silver-copper alloy, etc., pure copper coins, 
are coated black and are not very readily attacked by the 
joint action of moist air and carbon dioxide. 

The black colour of old coins made of comparatively 
pure copper may be due to a coating of copper oxide. 

According to R. Fink (Ber., 1887, S. 0. 2106) the affinity 
of copper for oxygen is greater than that of manganese, 
zinc, cobalt, or nickel ; it is evgn greater than that of magne- 
sium. It is a common experience that copper is soon covered 
with a black deposit, and special precautions have to be 
taken to keep the surface of a copper sheet bright. The 
rapidity with which this coating takes place may be well 
judged by the fact that a thoroughly cleaned copper piece 
tarnishes in a few minutes if exposed to moist air. When 
copper is determined electrolytically, extreme care must be 
taken to prevent the bright deposit of copper from becoming 
grey after the experiment is over. 

Though copper is rapidly attacked by moist air, the 
amount of the metal affected is only superficial due to the 
protective action of the film of oxide produced. The surface 
is covered with a coating of black oxide and this prevents 
further action. The inside metal remains unchanged, unless 
the upper coating is removed. 

In the case of a silver coin, however, containing, say, 
20 per cent, of copper, the facility with which copper oxide 
formation takes place will be greatly reduced. According 
to the Law of Mass Action the active concentration of copper 
is very much reduced due to the presence of a large quantity 
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of silver, and lienee the quantity of copper oxide produced 
will be proportionately low. 

Moreover, due to the mere presence of a more electro- 
negative metal like silver, copper wiM be chemically more 
active and the carbon dioxide present in the air will easily 
attack it producing a green basic carbonate. 

Due to the above causes a film of oxide is more pro- 
tective in the case of pure copper metal than in an alloy 
of it. 

It is of interest to note, in this connection, the recent 
work of Vernon (J. C. S., 1926, 2273), who has proved ex- 
perimentally that an oxide film is more protective in the 
case of metallic copper itself than in those of its alloys. 

In other words, pure copper is relatively less attacked 
by chemicals than an alloy of copper with a more electro- 
negative metal like gold, Or platinum, or silver. 

Hence, antiquities made of pure copper are relatively 
less attacked by the carbon dioxide present in air than 
those made of alloys of copper. This explains the occurrence 
of green deposits on the latter. 



• CHAPTER XVI 

HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN CEYLON 

1. CHRONOLOGY 

Various scholars have, from time to time, investigated 
the relation of the Buddhist era to that of the present 
Christian calendar era. There are differences of opinion 
as to the precise year of the commencement of the Buddhist 
era. The best recognized Buddhist era is calculated from 
the day of the Parinirvana, that is, from the death of the 
Buddha. Calculations are met with in Ceylon Buddhist 
works particularly those written in the early fourteenth 
century of a Buddhist era dating from the attainment of 
Enlightenment of the Buddha. Pujdvaliya, a Buddhist work, 
giving a history of shrines and objects of worship and a 
summary of the history of the kings of Ceylon gives certain 
dates on this calculation. Some secular works written at 
this period, for instance, Yogarnavya, are also dated in 
accordance with this method. There are also copies of 
grants by the kings of this period where this date is used. 
However this method of fixing the Buddhist era is confined 
to a very limited period and is not found in any of the earlier 
Buddhist books or documents, nor in works of a later 
period. It is a noteworthy fact that during this period 
Buddhist learning was revived by the Bhikkhus who were 
brought over from South India (Ohola country) and the 
Bhikkhus who received their instructions in that school. 
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It may, therefore, be possible that the calculation of the 
Buddhist era from the date of the Enlightenment of the 
Buddha was recognized in the schools of Buddhism in 
South India. 

Coming to the more usual date of calculation from the 
death (Parinirvana) of the Buddha, Ceylon Chronicles 
calculate it at 543 B.O. Some modern scholars attribute 
dates differing from this ranging from forty to seventy 
years. However for our purpose it is not necessary to 
examine the accuracy or otherwise of these calculations. 
When dealing with events connected with the progress of 
institutions in a country for periods of several thousand 
years, such differences in calculation need not be taken into 
account. For all purposes it is best to. confine ourselves to 
the era as it is established by the general usage of the 
country. In the present paper, the dates and periods are 
calculated on the basis that the Buddhist era corresponds to 
the period of 543 years before the Christian era. 

2. STATE OF CEYLON BEFORE THE INTRODUCTION 
OF BUDDHISM 

Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon in 236 B.E. (307 
B.C.) and became the national religion of the Sinhalese from 
that date. It is, however, necessary for a proper study of the 
history of Buddhism in the island to consider the state of 
the island and its social and political developments and the 
culture and character of the people immediately preceding 
this period. This will enable us to get a clear understanding 
of the manner in which such a far-reaching revolution in the 
beliefs, manners and customs and character of a people were 
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affected by the introduction of this new religion and the 
progress in literature, art and culture that has been mani- 
fested through its influence. 

3. EARLY TRADITIONS 

Early traditions of Ceylon trace the origin of its people 
to very remote and prehistoric times. An old Chronicle 
thus puts it tersely, “from very early times this Lanka 
(Ceylon) was colonized by people from all parts of Jambudvlpa 
(India) irrespective of race and country. First came Yara- 
roja of Asma dynasty from Variga country, with people 
of the laces, Asura, Yaksa, Naga and Nara, who freely mixed 
among themselves and peopled the land. The next invader 
was Havana, son of Vijruvan and grandson. of Pulaste, who 
founded the Raksasa kingdom. Ravana was defeated by 
Rama’s forces and the country was handed over to Vibhisana, 
a brother of Ravana. The men of Lanka at this period were 
known as Raksasas and Yaksas. Their language was said 
to have been Andra. The last of their line was Jitindara who 
lived in Sirivattupura from where he governed the people.” 

“Next comes the Manurajavamsa when Prince Yijaya, 
son of King Sinhabahu of Sinhapura, and his followers, who 
occupied the country and founded the Sinhalese dynasty.” 

From this period we have more reliable accounts of the 
country than mere traditions, and the Sinhalese Chronicles 
start Prince Yijaya ’s period from 543 before the Christian 
era, the first year of the Buddhist era. 

4 . COLONIZATION BY PRINCE VIJAYA AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

From about the beginning of the Buddhist era for the 
next 236 years to the time of the introduction of Buddhism 
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the process of the consolidation of the rule of the invading 
Sinhalese continued. They created a new form of government 
and a new civilization. The new comers found the island 
inhabited by the Yaksa race whose mode of life, government 
and institutions differed from those of the invaders who be- 
longed to the advanced races inhabiting the G-angetic valley. 
The Yaksas like most primitive races lived in tribes in close 
vicinity to places where they were able to obtain a living 
either as hunters or primitive cultivators. The island was 
noted for pearls, precious stones and minerals for which the 
primitive inhabitants had hardly any xxse. Enterprising 
traders and adventurers from various parts of India were 
attracted to the land where they were able to exploit the 
natural wealth of the country. They did not form any 
permanent settlements of their own, nor was it to their 
advantage to engage in any conflict with the aboriginal 
inhabitants. It was divring this period that Prince Vijaya 
from the newly formed Laja country came with a band of 
adventurous youths bent on founding a new kingdom. He 
did not belong to the type of traders who went to distant 
lands to trade and gather riches. Vijaya was a Ivsatriya 
who sought adventure where he could obtain name and fame. 
He allied himself with an aboriginal princess named Kxxveni 
and married her and with her influence soon became a master 
of the country. After his success he discarded the aboriginal 
princess and sought and obtained an flliance with the king 
of Madura and obtained his daughter in marriage. From 
this date the opening of the country and the settlement of 
the land were greatly assisted by a continuous and rapid 
arrival of settlers from the neighbouring continent. Prince 
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Vijaya’s success was communicated to Lis own country and 
as he had no children by his queen he wrote to his brother in 
La]a to send out a successor from his own clan. Vijaya died 
after a rule of 38 years. In the year following his death his 
nephew Panduvasudeva arrived in the island with a large 
stream of followers and assumed the sovereignty. He was 
followed shortly by another large immigration, this time 
from the Sakya clan. 

5. Sakya influence 

The Sakya clans on the borders of Nepal came on troublous 
times, the wars with Vidudabha disorganized them and some 
of the princes rather than submit to the invaders left the 
country and founded new settlements to the south of the old 
territories. Sakya Pandu, a descendant of Amitodana who 
was a brother of King Suddhodana, father of Gautama 
Buddha, founded one of these settlements. He had seven 
sons and a daughter Bhaddakaccana and this princess came 
over to Lanka to become the queen of the new king Pandu- 
vasudeva. Six of the queen’s brothers followed her to 
Lanka and each of them settled down in the new land and 
became chiefs and lords of various settlements. The Sakyas 
were more vigorous and energetic than those who came from 
Laja, Vahga, and Pandy (Madura) and under them new 
institutions arose and a new turn was given to the methods 
of government. Their enterprise helped them considerably 
to strengthen and consolidate the settlement. W e find the 
districts presided over by the Sakyas coming into great 
prominence, and within a short period becoming prosperous 
and influential. A very potent reason for this progress was 
58 
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their democratic instinct and the tolerance shown by them 
to the native Yaksas, who were fairly and equitably treated 
by them without the display of the arrogance of invaders 
and conquerors. ’ The Sakyas thus became more powerful 
than the Vijayans. 

6. PANDUKlBHAYA AND THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY OF 
ANURADHAPURA 

A son of one of the Sakya princes married the daughter 
of King Panduvasudeva and their issue Pandukabhaya, 
when he came of age, married the daughter of one of his 
uncles. Pandukabhaya disputed the authority of his uncles 
and after defeating them became the undisputed king of the 
island 106 years after the arrival of Prince Vijaya in 106 
B.E. (437 B.C.). “This monarch befriending the interests 
of the Yaksas with the co-operation of Kalavela and Gitta 
conjointly with them enjoyed his prosperity. He built the 
city of Anuradhapura and numerous tanks and settlements. 
This Pandukabhaya in the twelfth year of his reign fixed 
the boundaries of villages in all parts of Lanka.” 

From this time the Sinhalese were established firmly in 
the island. The enterprise of the Vangas secured a new 
country and the genius of the Sakyas consolidated its govern- 
ment, befriended the natives, and secured the prosperity of 
the land. His descendant, Devanampiyatissa became king 
cf Ceylon 60 years afterwards, 236 years after the arrival of 
Prince Vijaya, 307 years before the Christian era ; of these 
236 years, the first period of 106 years was one of struggle 
and conflict. The next period of 130 years was one of peace 
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and prosperity. Well planned cities had been built, villages 
and settlements had been established on definite lines. 

The situation and economic and social status of Anuradha- 
pura, the capital city, at this period give an idea of the 
general conditions of the island at this period. The city had 
two principal tanks, Jayavapiand Gamanivapi, built at the 
south-east and the north-east. It had four other tanks 
close to each of its four gates. The palace and the royal 
court were situated towards the western gate. To the east 
and south there were residences of the Yaksa chiefs. There 
were places of worship for Vessavana under a banyan tree 
and Yydhadeva with a tala (palm) tree on the west of the 
city. To the north of the city were built dwellings for 
various religious bodies and also temples for their worship. 
Eight different religious bodies were thus provided for in 
addition to those for foreign religions. Vast irrigation works 
were constructed in various parts of the country. There 
were many other towns and cities, and well constructed roads 
and means of communication. The land was well cultivated 
and the people were prosperous. 

7. RELIGION IN CEYLON BEFORE THE INTRODUCTION 
OF BUDDHISM 

We have given a brief review of the conditions of Lanka 
just before the people accepted the religion of the Buddha. 
The accounts given in the Ceylon Chronicles show that so far 
as religious beliefs were concerned the king and the people 
were very tolerant towards all faiths, and religion was recog- 
nized as one that did not divide the people, but each indivi- 
dual seems to have had perfect freedom as regards his beliefs 
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a difference of views was not marked by any antagonism and 
on the other hand there is ample evidence to show that 
whatever the sect a person followed he too generally accepted 
the beliefs of other sects, as conducive to the maintenance of 
the social and economic conditions prevailing among them. 

The religion and code of life of the Hindus were in the 
main the basis on which the social and economic conditions 
of the people were based. The different methods of expres- 
sion and worship were left to each individual’s inclination. 

The main places of religious assemblies had no temples 
or elaborate buildings or rituals. For in the city there were 
two places, one devoted to Yessavana under a Ficus tree, 
being the guardian god of the city so far as the Sinhalese 
were concerned, and the other devoted to Vydhadeva the 
guardian god of the aboriginal population, symbolized by a 
tala (palm) tree. 

Where temples were concerned it is significant that they 
were built outisde the city beyond the northern boundary 
and there were eight temples devoted to the worship of various 
devas recognized by the people. In addition there were 
certain places of worship that had been established for 
foreigners. 

The Brahmanas held their position as teachers and they 
were entrusted with social ceremonies. There was a large 
number of important Brahmana villages where they enjoyed 
independent social status and importance. 

8. EMPEROR ASOKA AND BUDDHISM IN INDIA 

Buddhism as a form of religious expression gained ascend- 
ency in India during this period. Emperor Asoka was 
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crowned according to the Chronicles in the year 218 of the 
Buddhist era (325 B.C.). The order of disciples of the Buddha 
flourished under his protection and encouragement. His son, 
Prince Mahinda, joined the order of Samgha when he was 20 
years of age. His daughter, Princess Samghamitta, joined the 
order in her eighteenth year and was ordained after she reach- 
ed her twentieth year. These two illustrious disciples became 
noted for their piety, attainments, learning and the profound 
knowledge of the Dhamma (the words of the Buddha). 

A great convocation of Buddhist Elders was held under 
the patronage of Emperor Asoka by Moggaliputta Tissa 
Thera and after the termination of the convocation Moggali- 
putta Tissa decided on sending theras to foreign countries 
for the establishment of the religion of the Buddha. He 
deputed Thera Majjhantika to Kasmira-Gandhara ; Thera 
Mahade va to Mahisamandala ; Thera Rakkhita to Vanavasi ; 
Thera Yona-Dhammarakkhita to Aparantalca ; Thera Maha 
Dhammarakkhita to Maharattha ; Thera Maharakkhita to 
Yonaloka ; Thera Majjhima to Himavanta ; Theras Sona 
and Uttara to Suvannabhumi and Thera Maha Mahinda 
together with Theras Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala and Bhadda- 
sala to Lanka, saying unto these five theras “Establish ye 
in the delightful land of Lanka, the delightful religion of 
the Vanquisher.” 

9. INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO CEYLON 

This convocation was held during the time when Mutasiva 
■ was king of Ceylon. As the Idng of Lanka at this time was 
old and feeble, Mahinda Thera decided to delay his visit -to 
the island till the son of King Mutasiva succeeded to the 
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kingdom. In the meanwhile the thera decided to pay a 
visit to his relatives. While Mahinda Thera was spending 
his time with his relatives, Mutasiva, king of Lanka, died and 
was succeeded by his second son Devanampiyatissa. When 
Devanampiyatissa succeeded to the sovereignty of Lanka 
in the year 236 B.E. (307 B.C.) the fame and power of Emperor 
Asoka was world- wide. The king of Ceylon sought the 
friendship of the great emperor and sent an embassy to him 
bearing costly presents and received many presents in return 
and the assurance of friendship with the message, 

“Aham Buddham ca Dhammam ca Samgham ca sarauamgato 
upasakattmh vedesim Sdkyaputtassa sasane, 
loam p’ imani ratanani uttamani naruttama 
cittam pasddayitvana saddhaya saranam bhaja” 

“I have taken refuge in the Buddha, his Teachings and his 
Order of disciples, I have become a follower of the Teachings 
of the Son of the Sakyas, ruler of men imbuing thy mind 
with the conviction of the truth of these three Supreme 
Blessings with unfeigned faith do thou also take refuge in 
this Salvation.” 

The practical bearing of the Buddha Dhamma that 
Emperor Asoka commended to the long of Lanka can be 
summed up in some of the words of the Rock Edicts of the 
Emperor Asoka 

“The gods who were regarded as true all over India have 
been shown to be untrue. This is the fruit of exertion nor 
is this to be attained by a great man only, because even by 
the small man who chooses to exert himself, immense heaven- 
ly bliss may be won. Let small and great exert to this end. 
Eather and mother must be hearkened to. Similarly respect 
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for living creatures must be firmly established, truth must 
be spoken. These are the virtues of the Law of Piety which 
must be practised. Similarly the teacher must be reverenced 
by the pupil. Towards relations, fitting courtesy should be 
shown. This is the ancient nature (piety). This leads to 
length of days and according to this men must act (Minor 
Rock Edict II).” 

“In all places men of every denomination may abide, for 
they all desire mastery over the senses and purity of mind, 
man however is various in his wishes and various in his 
likings. Some of the denominations will perform the whole, 
others will perform but one part of the Commandment. 
Even for a person to whom lavish liberality is impossible, the 
virtues of mastery over the senses, purity of mind, gratitude 
and steadfastness are altogether indispensable (Rock Ed. 
VII).” 

The members of the embassy of King Tissa during their 
stay at the court of Emperor Asoka would have realized the 
purport of the new doctrines and the profound influence it 
had upon the fortunes of the people. The message of the 
Emperor to the king of Ceylon would also have impressed 
the king with the importance attached to the new religion 
and the influence it had exerted in India. The king and the 
people of Ceylomonly required an opportunity for closer 
contact and instruction in the teachings of the Buddha, for 
them to accept and practise the Dhamma (Law) that had 
found such great favour with the powerful emperor under 
whose auspices the king of Lanka was installed in the 
sovereignty and crowned a second time. 
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10. ARRIVAL OP MAHINDA MAHA THERA 

This was considered to be an auspicious time for the 
mission of Thera Mahinda, for the king of Lanka having 
abeady received the favour and friendship and patronage 
of the great emperor and his message regarding the virtue 
of accepting the teachings of the Buddha, was in a fit state 
to receive those teachings at the hands of Mahinda. Thus 
on the full moon day of Jettha (June) Thera Maha Mahinda 
together with the four other theras as well as sumana 
Samanera (son of Sanghamitta, his sister) and Bhandu the 
son of the queen’s younger sister’s daughter who became 
a lay disciple, arrived at Missoka Hill (Mihintale) near 
Anuradhapura in the year 236 B. E. (307 B.C.). 

n. THE FIRST SERMON OP THERA MAHINDA 

The 'first meeting of the king of Lanka and the Thera 
Mahinda is graphically described in the Chronicles of Ceylon. 
The full moon day of Jettha was a day of national festival 
in Lanka. Men and women were engaged in amusing them- 
selves. The king with a large party of followers went to 
Mihintale hills on a hunting expedition. There he saw the 
theras with shaven heads dressed in yellow robes, of dignified 
mien and distinguished appearance who faced him and 
addressed him not as ordinary men addressing a king but as 
those to whom a king was their inferior. . The conversation 
impressed the king and his immediate surrender to the 
wisdom and piety displayed by the thera was complete. 
Mahinda Thera in reply to the king’s inquiry as to who they 
were and whence they had come, said 

“Samand mayam Maharaja Dhammarajassa savakd 
taveva anukampaya Jamhudlpa idhdgatd.” 
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“We are the disciples of the Lord of the Dhamma (true faith) 
In compassion towards thee, Maharaja, 

We have repaired hither from Jambudvipa.” . 

The thera preached to the king and his attendants from 
the words of the Buddha in the Culahatthipadopama Sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya the parable of the elephant’s foot- 
prints, the lesson of which is thus stated : — 

“Even so, brahmin, there arises in the world here : a 
Truth-finder, Arahat all-enlightened, walking by knowledge, 
blessed, understanding all worlds, the matchless tamer of 
the human heart, teacher of gods and men, the Lord of 
Enlightenment. This universe — with its gods, Maras, Brah- 
mas, recluses and brahmins, embracing all gods and mankind, 
— all this he has discerned and realized for himself, and, makes 
known to others. He preaches his Doctrine, which is so 'fair 
in its outset, its middle, and its close, with both text and 
import ; he propounds a higher life that is wholly complete and 
pure. This Doctrine is heard by the head of a house or his 
son or by one of other birth, who hearing it puts his trust in a 
Truth- finder, and in this trust bethinks him that — A hole and 
corner life is all a home can give, whereas Pilgrimage is in 
the open ; it is hard for a home-keeping man to live the higher 
life in all its full completeness and full purity and perfection ; 
what if I were to cut of! hair and beard, don the yellow robes, 
and go forth from home to homelessness as a' Pilgrim.'? 
Later, parting from his substance, be it small or great, parting 
too from the circle of his kinsfolk, be they few or many, he 
cuts off hair and beard, dons the yellow robes, and goes forth 
from home to homelessness as a Pilgrim.” 

“A Pilgrim now, schooled in the Almsmen’s precepts and 
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way of life, lie puts from him all killing and abstains from 
killing anything. Laying aside cudgel and sword, he lives 
a life of innocence and mercy, full of kindliness and com- 
passion for everything that lives. Theft he puts from him 
and eschews ; taking only what is given to him by others, 
and waiting till it is given, he lives an honest and clean life. 
Putting from him all that does not belong to the higher life, 
he leads the higher life in virtue, abstaining from low sen- 
suality. Putting from him and abstaining from all lying, 
he speaks the truth, cleaves to the truth, and is staunch, 
never deceiving the world with his lips. Calumny he 
puts from him and eschews, not repeating elsewhere to the 
harm of people here what he hears there, nor repeating here to 
the harm of people elsewhere what he hears elsewhere ; thus 
he heals divisions and cements friendship, seeking peace and 
ensuing it ; for in peace is his delight and his words are ever the 
words of a peacemaker. Reviling he puts from him, and 
abstains from reviling people ; his words are without gall, 
pleasant, friendly, going home to the heart, courteous, 
agreeable and welcome to all. Tattle he puts from him and 
abstains therefrom, he speaks, in season and according to the 
facts; words of help concerning the Doctrine and the Rule, 
words to be stored in the heart, words duly illustrated, 
fraught with purpose, and pithy. He sedulously avpids 
hurting the seeds or plants of a village. He takes but one 
meal a day, never eating at night or after hours. He refrains 
from looking on at shows of dancing, singing and music. 
He eschews all use and employment of smart garlands, 
scents and perfumes. He sleeps on no tall or broad beds. 
He refuses to accept gold or coins of silver, — uncooked grain 
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or meat, — women or girls,— bondwomen or bondmen, — sheep 
or goats, — fowls or swine, — elephants or cattle or horses or 
mares, — fields or lands. He refrains from the practice of 
sending or going on messages. He neither buys nor sells. He 
never cheats with weights, coins, or measures. He takes no 
part in bribery, cozening, cheating, or other crooked ways. 
He never joins in wounding, murdering, and manacling, or in 
highway robbery, brigandage, and fraud. Contented is he 
with whatever robes are given him as clothing, and with 
whatever alms are given for his belly’s needs. Wheresoever 
he goes, he takes all his belongings with him. Just as a 
winged bird, wheresoever it goes, carries with it its feathers 
and all,— so, wheresoever he goes, he takes all his belongings 
with him. 

‘‘A master of this noble code of virtue, he enjoys unsullied 
well-being within. — When with his eye he sees a visible shape, 
he is not absorbed by either its general appearance or its 
details ; but, since the eye uncontrolled might lead to cove- 
tousness and discontent, to evil and wrong states of mind, he 
schools himself to control it, to keep watch and ward over it, 
and to establish control. And he does the like with his five 
other faculties of sense. 

“A .master of this noble control over his faculties, he 
enjoys unalloyed well-being within. Purposeful is he in 
all his doings, whether in coming in or going out, in 
looking ahead or around, in stretching out his arm 
or in drawing it back, in wearing his clothes or 
ca’. rving his bowl, in eating or drinking, in chewing or 
savouring food, in attending to the calls of nature, in 
walking or standing or sitting, in sleeping or walking, in 
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speech ox in silence j — he is always purposeful in all 
he, does . 

.“A master of this noble code of virtue, a master of this 
noble code of control of his faculties of sense, and a master 
of noble mindfulness and purpose in all he does, he resorts 
to a lonely lodging, — in the forest under a tree, in the wilds 
in cave or grot, in a charnel -ground, in a thicket or on bracken 
in the open. After his meal, when he is back from his round 
for alms, he seats himself cross-legged and with body erect, 
with his heart set on mindfulness. His life is purged (i) of 
appetite for things of the world, for he has put from him all 
appetite therefor ; — (ii) of all spiteful thoughts, for he is filled 
only with loving-kindness and compassion for all that lives ; 
— (iii) of all torpor, fox all torpor has left him, driven out by 
clarity of vision, by mindfulness, and by purpose in all he 
does ;■ — (iv) of all flurry and worry, for he is serene, and his 
heart within is at peace and quit of all worries -and (v) of 
afl, doubts, for his life is unclouded by doubt, he is troubled 
by no questionings, right states of mind have purged his 
heart of all doubting. When he has put from him these 
Five Hindrances, those defilements of the heart which weaken 
a man’s insight, then, divested of pleasures of sense and 
divested of wrong states of consciousness, he enters on, and 
abides in, the First Eestacy with all its zest and satisfaction, 
a state, bred of inward aloofness but not divorced from 
observation and reflection. 

, “This, , brahmin, is known as the Truth-finder’s foot- 
print,- the Truth-finder’s track, the Truth-finder’s slash. 

“But it is not yet that the disciple of the Noble concludes 
that the Lord is all-enlightened, that he has well and truly 
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xevealed his Doctrine, and that his Confraternity walks 
aright. 

“Nor does he so conclude as he successively attains to the 
three other Ecstasies, — each of which is called the Truth- 
finder’s footprint, the Truth-finder’s track, the Truth-finder’s 
slash. 

“With heart thus steadfast. . . .diverse existences of the 
past in all their details and features. This too is called the ' 
Truth-finder’s footprint,' the Truth-finder’s track, the Truth- 
finder’s slash. But not yet does he conclude that the Lord 
is all-enlightened, that he has well and truly revealed his 
Doctrine, and that his Confraternity walks aright. 

“That same steadfast heart he now applies. , . . appeared 
after death in states of bliss and in heaven. This too is 
called the Truth-finder’s footprint walks aright. 

“That same steadfast heart he next applies to the know- 
ledge of the eradication of the Cankers course that leads 

to their cessation. This too is called .... walks aright. 

“When he knows this and sees this, his heart is delivered . 
from the Canker of sensucus pleasure, from the Canker of . 
continuing existence, and from the Canker of ignorance;, 
and to him thus delivered cc mes the knowledge of his Deli- ' 
verance in the conviction — Rebirth is no more ; 1 have lived 
the highest life ; my task is done ; and now tor me there is . 
no more of what I nave been. 

“Tnis is known as the Truth-finder’s footprint, the 
Truth-finder’s track, tiie Tilth -finder’s slash. And nov 
at last tre aisciple of ^ne Noble concludes t&ah t no Lord 
is all-enlightened, that he has well and truly revealed his 
Doctrine, and that his Confraternity walks aright. 
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“And now at last, brahmin, the allegory of the, elephant’s 
footprints has been completed in all its details. 

“Thereupon, the brahmin Janussoni said to the Lord : — 
Excellent, Gotama ! most excellent ! Just as if a man should 
set upright again what had been cast down, or reveal what 
was hidden away, or tell a man who had gone astray which 
was his way, or bring a lamp into darkness so that those with 
eyes to see might see the things about them — even so, in 
many a figure, has Gotama made his Doctrine clear. I come 
to the reverend Gotama as my refuge, and to his Doctrine, 
and to his Confraternity. May the reverend Gotama accept 
me as a follower who has found an abiding refuge from this 
day onward while life lasts.” (Majjhima Nikdya, Cbalmer’s 
translation). 

12. THE RECEPTION OF MAH INI) A THERA’S TEACHING . 

The people in Lanka were eminently ripe at this period 
for receiving and adopting the teachings of the Buddha. 
The people in the land were prosperous, their wants were 
few and these were supplied by a fertile soil. There was 
prosperous trade, for merchants came from all lands to barter 
goods ; their art was well developed, for in the leisure people 
enjoyed, they were able to build cities and tanks, great and 
small and to perform works both of utility and artistic value. 
Contentment reigned supreme. Where such conditions 
existed the people were ready to embrace new ideals that 
had the prospect of helping their culture and elevating their 
thoughts and activities and as such the new doctrine preached 
by Mahinda Thera fell on a fertile soil, where it soon rose to 
its full height. Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
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rose to ecstacy on hearing the new message and thus the 
Law of the Blessed One got itself firmly established. Lands 
and buildings were dedicated to the cause of the new religion. 
Artistic buildings arose on every side, thousands joined the 
order of the disciples, the land obtained a new breath that 
carried the people with it like a storm. 

( 13. SAMGHAMITTA THEKl AND WOMEN DISCIPLES 

The women headed by Queen Anula desired to enter the 
; order of disciples and thus it came about that emissaries 
! headed by the king’s nephew Aiittha were sent to Emperor 
Asoka to obtain the help of female disciples to enable the 
i women of Lanka to obtain ordination. 

Princess Bamghamitta, the sister of Mahinda Thera, who 
■ had entered the order and had received ordination, was sent 
out to Lanka at the request of the king and the people and 
on the recommendation of Mahinda Thera. 

The • message sent by Thera Mahinda to Emperor 
Asoka pleased him very much, for in it he realized that the 
mission to Lanka had been eminently successful and the 
king and the people of Lanka had accepted the new doctrine 
with enthusiasm . 

14. ARRIVAL OF THE SACRED BO-TREE 

Emperor A soka decided on sending a token of the Great 
and Enlightened One to the land of Lanka and prepared a 
branch of the Bodhi Tree under which the Lord attained 
Enlightenment. He planted the branch in a golden vessel 
and when it had taken root, conveyed it to the sko, himself 
carrying the branch, ot the tree on his head and eposited 
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it in the ship.. He also sent a large number of attendants \ 
, to , accompany the tree, the Chronicles mention that these 
were selected from the Brahmins, nobles and householders 
and consisted of 64 families. Princess Samgrhamitta Then 
and her attendants embarked on the same ship as well as the 
ambassadors and messengers who came from Lanka. The 
ship sailed from Tamralipti and arrived at tne pox t of Lanka 
in seven days. The port was known as .Tambukolapatuna § 
situated in the north of the island. The king of Lanka on | 
hearing of the arrival of the ship had tne road from Jambukola 
to the capital city of Anuradhapure gaily decorated. He 1 
arrived in state and himself took chaise of the Bodhi Tree. ;1 
This tree was planted in the Mahameeha garden of Anuradha- 1 
■pura with great festivities and tended with honour and ;• 
care and up to this date it flourishes the object of veneration | 
and worship by millions of Buddhists of the present day. 1 

Then Samghamitta on her arrival took charge of her 
duties and Queen Anula and thousands of women -of Lanka 
were admitted to the order and the order of female disciples 
was founded in Lanka bom that date. 

15. THE. FIRM ESTABLISHMENT OP SASANA 

It is said that on one occasion King Devanampiyo- 
tissa inquired from the Thera Mahinda whether the SasunsT” 
or the religion of the Buddha was well established in the 
island. The Thera’s reply was that so far as the Sasaua 
was concerned it was well established, but not firmly estab- 
■ fished, fe-^he said, “King, until one who is born in this land 
to. pare- , £,ho were born here, joins the order and learns 
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tie Vinaya (rales of the order of disciples) and teaches it to 
others, the Sasana will not be firmly established.” 

Thera Arittha, nephew of the king, had by this time 
become noted for his piety and his learning and on an appoint- 
ed day, at a specially constructed preaching hall, in the 
presence of numerous theras and bhikkhus and the king and 
the chiefs, Thera Arittha was invited to a discourse on the 
Vinaya in the presence of Thera Maha Mahinda. And his 
exposition was so correct and pleasing that there were 
great rejoicings as the condition required for the firm 
establishment of the Sasana was fulfilled by him. 

16. PROGRESS OP BUDDHISM IN LANKA i 

The progress of Buddhism in Lanka from this time was 
very rapid. Tens of thousands of men and women joined 
the order of disciples. The Dhamma was studied with great 
diligence. The people became enthusiastic followers of the 
new religion. Places of worship were built all over the island. 
Houses for the bhikkhus were provided wherever required. 
The bhikkhus received lavish support from the laity. 

17. THE PASSING AWAY OP THERA MAHINDA AND 
THERl SAMGHAMITTA 

Thera Mahinda lived to the age of 80 years and Theri 
Saiiighamitta to the age of 79 years. They spent nearly 
48 years in the island. The former died in the eighth year 
of the reign of King Uttiya and the latter in the ninth 
year of the king’s reign. Uttiya himself died in the 
following year 286 B.E. (257 B.C.). 

60 
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The hierarchy of the disciples was continued in pupilary 
succession. Thera Arittha succeeded Mahinda Thera, he 
was in turn succeeded by Tissadatta, Kalasumana, Dlgha- 
nama and Dighasumana. 


18. INVASIONS OF TAMILS AND RESTORATION OF SlSANA 
BY KING MJTTHAGAMANI 

Twenty years after the death of Uttiya foreign usurpers 
seized the capital city of Anuradhapnra and for seventy-six 
years they occupied it. 

However this usurpation evidently did not affect the pro- 
gress of Buddhism, for the people held strongly to their new 
religion. King DutthagamanI, the great hero, eventually 
vanquished the usurper and regained Anuradhapnra in 382 

B.E. (161 B.C.). 

The set back to national aspirations during the Tamil 
usurpation of seventy- six years found the people more 
enthusiastic in their activities after their victories. New 
religious buildings were planned and completed. Ratanamala 
caitya the greatest Buddhist monument that was ever built 
by the Buddhists, where the artistic skill of the people of 
Ceylon and their building knowledge were brought together, 
showed the immense resources of wealth during this period. 
This caitya was built in addition to hundreds of other 
religious buildings. The great nine-storied palace for the 
members of the Buddhist order known as the Brazen Palace 
on account of its shining metal roof was planned and com- 
pleted during this time. The building was erected on a 
foundation buttressed by 1,600 stone pillars. The ruins of 
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these pillars are still seen at Anuradhapura. These activities 
continued for the next 68 years. 

About the end of the period for about 15 years foreign 
usurpers occupied Anuradhapura. Kang Vattagamani 
Abhaya re-occupied the throne after overthrowing the 
usurpers. 

19 . SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT DUE TO BUDDHISM 

It is well to find out the social and cultural development 
of the Sinhalese during the two centuries following their 
acceptance of the Buddhist religion. We have many inci- 
dents and stories in Sinhalese Chronicles from which a 
definite idea regarding these conditions can be inferred. 
For instance, Rasavdhim, a Pali work, composed in the thir- 
teenth century of the Christian era, has collected over a 
hundred stories of the life of the people during this early 
period. According to these stories among the Sinhalese 
there does not appear to have been any castes or divisions. 
Brahmins are mentioned as living apart in their own villages 
and were more or less counted as foreign to the Sinhalese. 
The members of the royal families were held in a class by 
themselves and those of such families who aspired to the 
kingdom had to marry a member of a royal family or at 
least from a Brahmin family. The rest of the people were 
grhapatis (those having settled abodes). The Candalas 
(despised) were those without a fixed abode, they were des- 
pised on account of being tramps and vagrants with no 
fixed residence. In some cases the word Candala was used in 
a self-deprecatory manner in order to indicate unworthiness. 
There is the instance of Prince Bali, son of King Dutthaga- 
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man!, who fell in love with a village artisan’s daughter, Devi 
(Asokamala). She in addressing the prince said that she was a 
Candali as she did not belong to a family into which a 
member of the royal family was allowed to marry. The two 
divisions of people merely appear to be those who had a 
fixed abode and those who had no fixed abode. There was 
at this time no special division for trades or occupations, for a 
householder ox members of a family were, in general, expected 
to engage themselves in one of the three occupations, viz .: — 
as traders, as artisans or as cultivators. 

Prince Dighabhaya when appointed as Governor of 
Kasatota, required attendants and asked each chief family 
of a village to send one of its sons for service and sent a 
messenger to Sangha, the chief of the village. The Chief 
called together his seven sons. The eldest six asked him to 
send the youngest to the king’s service as he was idling his 
time at home without engaging in any work. “:We six are 
engaged in such occupations as trade, industries and culti- 
vation and work hard at our occupations.” Again in another 
story, the father, a chief of a village, addressing his daughter 
regatding her husband tells her that her husband was living 
in idleness, and like her brothers should engage himself in an 
occupation such as cultivation, industry and commerce. 
Thus it appears all trades were common, the same family 
engaged in work as artisans, tradesmen and cultivators 
without any distinction. 

The religion of the Sinhalese during this period is pure’y 
and entirely Buddhist and the stories indicate much practical 
activity in religious affairs, both in endowment and main- 
tenance of religious institutions and the practice of religious 
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principles. The orders of Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis 
flourished during the period ; a very large number of men and 
women entered the religious orders. Some of the viharas had 
thousands residing in them. There were also large numbers 
who were practising meditation in forest and rock caves. 
They were well supported by the laity. There were four 
c' asses of disciples : — the Novices (Samanera), Bhikkhus 
(fully ordained), Sthavira (Elders), Maba Sthavira (Chief 
Elders). There are no Saiigharajas mentioned in any of the 
stories and no interference by kings or ministers in appoint- 
ments or of giving ranks to the members of the Order, or of 
giving them power over others. The affairs of the Saiigha 
were managed by themselves under well-established rules of 
the Vinaya. There appears to have been large numbers of dis- 
ciples who had attained to the state of Rahats, (arahats) i.e., 
those who had gamed emancipation. In addition practically 
every man or woman was an upasaka or upasika, devotee 
who regularly performed his religious duties. The Bhikkhus 
lived in their viharas during the rainy season and at other 
seasons travelled far and wide in the country, visiting villages, 
other viharas, and as pilgrims worshipping at shrines. Both 
laymen and Bhikkhus are frequently mentioned as going 
on pilgrimages to Gaya in India to worship at the Sacred 
Bodhi-Tree there. These parties jf pilgrims sometimes 
crossed over to Southern India and walked all the way to 
Gaya, taking about six months on the journey, sometimes 
they go by sea and land at Tamralipti at the mouth of the 
Ganges and reach Gava in half the time. The Bhikkhus 
learnt the Dhamma and most of them had practised it com- 
mitting Pitakas to memory and preserving the tradition by 
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continual repetitions. The Bhikkhus were the instructors 
of the people. This was practically a duty. The Dharma 
was expounded individually on every occasion and preach- 
ings to congregations were also held from time to time. 
There is the mention of the periodical expounding of the 
Dha mma at a temple. Each temple in a district sometimes 
took a turn once a year to preach Aryavamsa Sutra which 
was continued each time for seven days ; the gatherings 
on these occasions appear to be very large as in instances 
mentioned it is said that the crowds were so great that large 
numbers usually had to stand outside the hall for the whole 
night and listen to the Dharma, the audience included 
Bhikkhus and the laity, both men and women. There is 
also mention of discourses by lay preachers well versed in the 
Dhamma employed by the king at halls of preaching. 

It is not clearly stated whether Brahmans who lived in 
Brahman villages practised their own religion. Mention 
is made of Sannyasis or Yogis who practised asceticism and 
sometimes lived in cemeteries scantily clad, with bodies 
covered with ashes and as the story says pretending to be 
saints, while at the same time they led sinful lives. There is 
no mention of Brahman temples or places of worship. 

Women have held a very high status in society during 
this period. Practically in every society the position of 
women shows no distinction from that of men. They 
freely take part in every activity of life and their influence 
is well marked. Their character is depicted in most favour- 
able terms, gentle, courteous and good-natured, hospitable, 
tender and intelligent, ever ready to help others, to preserve 
the honour of their families, devoted to religion and country 
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with, untramelled freedom of action. The position of women 
is further seen from the fact that monogamy was a definite 
institution. There is no mention of any other form of 
marriage. Women had freedom in choosing their husbands. 
Sumana, the pious lady of Anuradhapura, fell in love with 
a visitor, a stranger from Rohana, and married him without 
any consultation with her people. Two girls who were 
bathing in a river, saw a floating plank and they decided 
that one who saw the plank first should have it and the 
other should have anything that was on the plank. It 
happened that a young man Tissa had floated down on the 
plank. One of the girls tore a piece of her cloth and threw 
it to him and lie was taken asftore thus dressed and taken to 
her parents’ house. The parents consented to marry the girl 
to him. Prince Sali, son of King Dutthagamani, fell in love 
with the village maiden Devi, afterwards known as Asoka- 
mala, when she was plucking flowers and after inquiring from 
her and finding out that she was not a married woman, mar- 
ried her. Saiighadatta, the minister of the king, when he was 
resting at a pavilion on the embankment of Tissa vapi, saw a 
maiden who was travelling in the company of her six brothers, 
he sent one of his attendants to inquire from her whether 
she was a married woman and finding that she was single, 
proposed marriage to her and on her accepting, the brothers 
approved of her marriage to the minister. In every society 
where women and marriage were concerned, there were cer- 
tain customs that were apparent. In the first place a suitor 
invariably inquired from a woman whether she was married 
or unmarried, if unmarried, the woman’s consent to marriage 
was sought from her direct and the parents and relatives 
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agreed to the marriage without demur. Once married, they 
set up a separate house and did not live with the parents of 
either. Women were as educated as men ; they, too, learned 
the various arts and sciences, they attended to religious 
worship and heard the Dhamma freely without any res- 
triction. Among other accomplishments the art of cookery 
was held in high repute and every girl from that of princess 
to a commoner was taught this art. The housewife or the 
daughter received guests and entertained them ; the food 
was served to the guests by them personally. The milking 
of cows and the preparation of ghee were always in the hands 
of the women of the household. Women took part in out- 
door occupations. They were good riders where horses were 
kept, and were good swimmers. 

20. VATTAGAMANl ABHAYA 

Two very important events took place in the reign of 
King Walagam Baku otherwise known as VattagamanI 
Abhaya. This king first ascended the throne fifteen years 
earlier but was overpowered by Tamil invaders who occupied 
Anuradhapura for about 15 years. The time preceding this 
period was one of both economic and political difficulties, a 
long drought had affected the food supply of the country 
and the people had been reduced to great privation. However 
these conditions disappeared rapidly and in 454 B.E. (89 B.C.) 
when he regained the kingdom, normal conditions prevailed. 

The two important events about this time which concerned 
the Buddhist religion, were first the introduction for the 
first time a schism in the Buddhist Church and secondly the 
committing of the Buddhist teachings into writing. 
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21. WRITING OF SACRED BOOKS 

It is stated in the early Chronicles, that after the accep- 
tance of Buddhism by the people in Lanka and after the 
formation of a hierarchy of disciples who were Sinhalese, a 
council was held under Mahinda Thera, where all the leading 
theras were present and the teachings were recited, and 
authoritatively laid down, as was done in the third convoca- 
tion held in India under the direction of Emperor Asoka.. 
Theravada was thu 1 fixed in Ceylon and according to tradition 
and custom the various parts of the Pitaka were learnt by 
the members of the Order and committed to memory and 
were preserved as oral traditions. It was during a famine 
that broke out shortly before the accession of King Walagam- 
bahu that a great strain was put on the continuance of this 
form of preserving the teachings of the Pitaka' Bhikkhus 
and theras on the verge of starvation and death assembled 
at various spots and continued under great difficulties to 
repeat the teachings in order to preserve them from being 
lost. When conditions became normal, the members of the 
Order considered the question of the possibility of losing the 
teachings if any similar calamity or calamities were to occur 
in the future and they decided that the time had arrived for 
committing these teachings into writing, so that they might 
be preserved for future generations. The advent of schisms 
about this time might also have weighed strongly in favour 
of this decision. Thus the members of the Order assembled 
at Mahavihara at Anuradhapura and took counsel together 
and with the permission and encouragement of the king, 
a convocation was held where the teachings were recited anti 
scribes were engaged to commit into writing the teachings 
61 
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which included the Pali Pitakas, Yinaya, Sutra and Abhi- 
dhamma and the Sinhalese commentaries. Some of the 
Chronicles state that after the convocation at Mahavihara 
at Anuradhapura, the selected number of reciters and 
scribes, 500 in all, repaired to Alulena cave temple close to 
Matale, where in retirement they completed the work assigned 
to them and thus for the first time brought out in book 
form the Teachings of the Buddha. In the words of the 
NiJcaya SamgraJia, 

“At that time 500 Rahats who assembled at Alulena in 
the country of Matale under the patronage of a certain chief 
recited and reduced to writing the text of the three Pitakas 
beginning with the Buddhas. Tn many a birth of being' 
which he attends in his felicity while seated on the Vajra 
throne at the root of the Bo-tree on the day he scattered 
the hosts of Mara and attained Buddhahood and ending with 
the last words, ‘Oh Bhikkhus, since all things are imper- 
manent be diligent.,’ spoken by him at his final emancipation. 
All that he preached in this interval of forty -five years to 
Devas, Brahmas, Nit gas, Suparnas, men, Yaksas, Raksasas, 
Siddhas and Vidyadharas for their edification, the same in 
the number of letters, words, granthas, and bhanavaras 
leaving nothing, adding nothing, free from all heresy upheld 
by the three convocations of monks, pure as a stream of the 
heavenly river, free as a crystal from all impurities, comfort- 
ing the whole world like a great shower of nectar, great 
straight path to the threefold knowledge and the means for 
the attainment of all happiness desired by men, the same 
which had been brought down orally in succession of the 
great Monks.” 
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22. SCHISM AMONG THE VAITULYA BHIKKHUS 

The first schism that occurred in the church in Ceylon 
was due to an incident that occurred in connection with the 
discipline of the community. The king had built a new 
monastery or vihara known as Abhayagiri outside the 
boundaries of the Mahavihara Sima on a spot where a 
Nigantha named Giri had established himself, who was a 
foreigner and who had mocked at the king while he was 
flying from his enemies. The king on his return drove the 
Niganthas and on the spot built the Abhayagiri Vihara which 
he presented to a bhikkhu named Tissa, a descendant of the 
royal family. Tissa lived a dissolute life and the bhikkhus 
of Mahavihara assembled and inquired into the charges 
against Tissa and decided to expel him. for misconduct. They 
were obstructed by one of the pupils of Tissa who too was 
expelled from the Order. This Mahadelya Tissa burning 
with resentment left with about five hundred monks and 
breaking from Theriya Nikaya went and lived at Abhayagiri 
Vihara. During this time disciples of Dharmaruci Acarya 
of Vajjiputta Nikaya found their way to Ceylon from 
Pallarama of Dambadiva and the recalcitrant bhikkhus of 
Abhayagiri accepted their doctrine and formed a new 
Nikaya under the name of Dharmaruci. 

They remained a separate Nikaya from that time as a 
rival to the Mahavihara and adopted the Vaitulya Pitaka 
and proclaimed it to be the preaching of the Buddha. Two 
hundred years after in 752 B.E. (209 A.O.) King Viyavahara 
Tissa had these Vaitulya books examined by one of his 
learned ministers and on his report he suppressed the 
Vaitulya books. About fifty years later Vaitulya doctrines 
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were revived and the Abhavagiri Nikaya became active 
in its propaganda. At this time a number of its adherents 
separated and founded a new sect known as Sagaliya 
in 795 B.E. (252 A.C.). The king at this time Gotha 
bhaya having assembled the Bhikkhus of the five great 
monasteries of the Theriya Nikaya (Mahavihara Nikaya) 
and getting the Vaitulya books examined, got the books 
destroyed and expelled the Vaitulya monks. Sixty of these 
left for the Soli country of India. Tire struggle did not end 
here, for the adherents of the new doctrines were firmly 
established in South India and they planned to undermine 
the Mahavihara Nikaya in Ceylon. With this object a very 
learned monk by name of Sahghamitru came to Ceylon and 
obtained the post of tutor to the king’s two sons. Saiigha- 
mitra gained considerable influence over the younger pupil, 
Mahasena and Was able to instil into him the new doctrine 
and make him a follower of his views. When Mahasena 
ascended the throne, the opportunity looked forward to by 
the Vaitulyans came. The new king became a great supporter 
of his tutor and as such persecuted the Mahavihara monks ; 
he dispossessed the Mahavihara and destroyed their monas- 
teries : for a time the star of the new sect was in the ascen- 
dant. At this time came a woman’s influence on the side 
of the established church. The queen became active in its 
cause. “The lady who was chief queen of this king and a 
daughter of the royal Lemeni race at whose instance the 
Thuparama was being rebuilt, got an artizan to decapitate 
the monk Sanghamitra and having impaled his body she 
sent for and burnt the Vaitulya books.” There was much 
disturbance in the country, the persecution of the Maha- 
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vihara Nikaya was counteracted and the influence of Abhaya- 
giri Nikaya gradually disappeared though, attempts were 
made by the latter from time to time to assert themselves 
until in about 1107 B.E. (564 A.C.) a great monk and 
teacher named Jotipala coming from Dambadiva so exposed 
the fallacies of the Vaitulya doctrine that in his day they fell 
into disrepute and died off. After the death of King Agra- 
bodhi 1141 B.E. (598 A.C.) the monk of the two Nakas 
(i.e., Drna Naka and Begird Naka otherwise Delia Vihara 
and Abhavagiri Vihara. the seats of the two Vaitulya frater- 
nities) dismissed pride and lived in submission to the monks 
of the Mahavihara. 

Intercourse with India was so frequent that from rime 
to time other non-orthodox doctrines occasionally found 
favour with certain monks, but these had no marked effect 
on tne general progress or the stability of the Maha Nikaya. 

23. y A JR A PAR VAT A XI KAY A 

It is mentioned that in 1362 B.E. (819 A.C.) an ascetic, 
of the Vajraparvata Nikaya clad in the robes of a Buddhist 
monk came to Ceylon from Dambadiva and converted the 
then King Matvalasena into his secret doctrine. “It was 
at this time that Ratnakuta teachings, etc., were introduced 
into Lanka.” To-day there are no books of Vaitulya Pitaka 
or those used by the Vajraparvata Nikaya found anywhere 
in Ceylon. We, however, find charms couched more or less 
similar to those found in Mahay ana texts used in ceremonies 
connected with the exercising of evil spirits and the practice 
of magic prevalent in the island. 

During the archaeological survey of Anuradhapura thirteen 
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copper plaques were discovered in the earth and debris of 
the Dagoba mound at Vijayarama Monastery with inscrip- 
tions, they are attributed to the seventh to ninth century 
A. C. The languages in the plates is a base Sanskrit interladed 
with mystic invocations. They prove the presence in 
Ceylon at the period of adherents of Mahayana School of 
Buddhism. Three of these are given below as indicating the 
above description. 

* No. 8. Kiliki dhiri dhiri hum hum Vairocana garbha 
sancita gastharyakasa garbha mahakarunika. 

No. 9. Huru hum vairocana garbha sancita gastharya- 
kasa garbha mahakarunika ha. 

No. 13. Om tare tuntare ture svaha. 

24 BUDDHIST RELICS- THE BODHI TREE 

There are two highly venerated Buddhist relics in Ceylon, 
around which the Buddhists of the island have rallied both 
in veneration and historical pride. The first is the Bo-tree 
at Anuradhapura whose introduction has already been 
dealt with. The tree is in existence to-day at Anuradhapura 
and to its worship are attracted millions of Buddhists in the 
island who make regular pilgrimages. During the annual 
chief festival on the full moon cla3 r of the month of June 
to-day with the facilities of the Railway and Motor bus 
services nearly a lac of pilgrims attend. Mr. Leisching, the 
Agent of Government, writing in 1 870 describes as follows the 
pilgrimage at that time when there were no Railways or other 
facilities for travelling 

“There is annually a gathering from all parts of the 

* Archeological Survey, Ceyloii, Sessional Papers, 3 890, p. 12. 
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island at An'uradhapuxa to visit what are called the sacred 
places. I suppose more than 20,000 people come here, 

remain for a few days and then leave As the height of 

the festival approaches, the place becomes instinct with life. 
These 20,000 people from various parts come and go without 
a single policeman being here and as the Magistrate of the 
District, I can only say that anything to surpass their 
decorum and sobriety of conduct it is impossible to conceive. 
Such a thing as a row is unheard of.” 

“The planting of the sacred Bo-tree invested the city of 
Anuradhapura with a sacred character, without which its 
site would probably have now become forgotten.” 

25. THE SACRED TOOTH RELIC 

She second important event is the arrival of Buddha’s 
Tooth from India about 805 B.E. (262 A.C.) during the time 
of King Ivitsiri Meghavanna. Ever since the Sacred Tooth 
Relic was received in Ceylon it has become a national treasure 
of great value and a. tangible token of the attachment of the 
Sinhalese to the doctrines of the Blessed Tathagata,. To-day 
it is enshrined in golden caskets in the Temple of Tooth 
Relic in Kandy which has become the centre of devout! pil- 
grims from all over the island and from Buddhist lands 
elsewhere. Ancient customs and ceremonies axe scrupulously 
kept up, offerings are made daily and in honour of the Relic 
an annual festival lasting for fourteen days is held in Kandy 
every year during August. The procession on these occasions 
is conducted by tens of thousands of devotees, with elephants, 
lights and music and dancers. Chiefs in full ancient attire 
accompany the procession. Large tracts of land have been 
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set apart as fees for services at this temple and the tenants 
of these lands have various services apportioned to them. 
The exhibition of Sacred Relic itself takes place at various 
intervals when tens of thousands of pilgrims find their way 
to the Temple to worship and view the Relic. 

The Tooth Relic was in the possession of King Guhasiva 
of Kalin ga who when he was about to be defeated in battle 
entrusted it to his daughter Hemamala. Hemamala with 
her husband Dantakumara brought over the Sacred Tooth 
to Lanka and handed it over to King Sirimeghavaxma at 
Anuradhapura. From this date the Tooth Relic became the 
care of the kings of Lanka who built special temples for it 
and during the many vicissitudes of the fortunes of the 
kings of Lanka, the Sacred Relic was conveyed from place 
to place where the fortunes of the kings happened to be. 
Copies of the Sacred Tooth Relic were made at various times. 
About the year 1614 B.E. (1071 A.G.) King Anavarathna 
of Burma sent various presents to the king of Ceylon and 
in return received a duplicate of the Tooth Relic which he 
received with great veneration and a shrine was built for it 
in Burma. 

* The Portuguese in one of their expeditions to Ceylon 
'claim to have captured the Tooth Relic at Jaffna in the year 
2103 B.E. (1560 A-C.). Jaffna was an outlying port away 
from the strongholds of Sinhalese kings and the relic said 
to have been found by the Portuguese in a temple at Jaffna 
appears to be one of the several duplicates which had been 
made at various times. On this question. Prof. Rhys Davids 
wrote in the Academy of September 1874 "Jaffna is an 
outlying and unimportant part of the Ceylon kingdom, not 
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often under the power of the Sinhalese monarchs. and for 
some time before this it had been ruled by a petty chieftain ; 
there is no mention of the Tooth brought by Dantakumara 
having been taken there — an event so unlikely and of sueh 
importance that it would certainly have been mentioned, 
had it really occurred. We have every reason to believe 
therefore that the very Tooth referred to in the Dathavamsa 
is preserved to this day in Kandy.” 

In 2358 B.E. (1815 A.O.) the British occupied Kandy. 
As usual the Tooth Relic had been taken to the mountains 
for security and one of the earliest tasks of the Agent of the 
British Government in the Kandyan Provinces was to 
arrange for the bringing back of the Relic with due ceremony. 
The houses and streets of Kandy were decorated, the surface 
of the streets whitened, the Relic was brought in a magnificent 
procession. The British Agent was presented by the Governor 
an offering of a musical clock, which gift was much appre- 
ciated. The Tooth Relic continued to be in the custody of 
the British Government till 2396 B.E. (1853 A.G.) when by 
order of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the charge 
was given over to the Diyawadana Nilame and the chief 
monks of Malwatte and Asgiriya monasteries. 

The attachment of the Sinhalese to the .Tooth Relic can 
be well understood from the following passages in the Maha- 
vamsa which give the order of King Parakrama Baku the 
Great to his victorious Generals : — 

“It has come to our knowledge that ou,r enemies have 
been defeated in the field of battle, have now taken to flight 
in great terror carrying with them the Sacred Bowl, and Tooth 
Relics and are even now about to cross over to the other side 
62 
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of the sea. If peradvertuce such a thing should happen, 
then would this island of Lanka he shorn of all its glory. 
Fcr although the island of Silmla contained gems of diverse 
kinds and of great price such as precious stones and pear s 
and the like, yet the sacred relics of the Bowl and the Too 
of the Lord of the Doctrine are the only two gems that 
cannot he compared, and all the endeavours that I have 
continually made by the great treasures that I have spent m 
gathering together multitudes of strong men with their armour 
and weapons, so that I may restore peace and security to this 
island of Lanka will then he of. no avail. And though my 
head is adorned with a crown sparkling with the rays oi 
diverse gems, yet it is hallowed only by the union therewith 
of the holy touch of the Sacred Tooth and Bowl relics. 
Array therefore yourselves under one chief with all your men 
and material and swerve not one jot or one trottle from my 
instructions, hut go forth and conquer the enemy and send 
unto me straightway the glorious Tooth Relic and the 

Sacred Bowl.” -■'■Ah' . , 

In 2361 B.E. (1818 A.C.) there was a rebellion m tire 

Kandyan Provinces and the Tooth Relic was taken away 
from Kandy and hidden in a forest. After the suppression 
of the rebellion the British were able to find the Tooth Relic 
and bring it back to Kandy. Tlie people said, “Now the 
English are indeed masters of the country, for they who 
possess this Relic have a right to govern four kingdoms, 
this is the first time the Relic was ever taken from 
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26 . BUD D HAG HO S A MAHA THERA AND THE COMPILATION 
OR PALI. ATTHAKATHA 

The compilation of the Pali Atthakatha (commentaries) 
by Buddhaghosa Maha Thera is another event in the annals 
of Ceylon, which marks the progress of Buddhism. As has 
already been stated the Pitakas or the teachings of the 
Buddha which were being handed down orally, were commit- 
ted to writing in 454 B.E. (89 B.C.) and the commentaries 
on these composed in Sinhalese were also committed to 
writing at this time. Since this period much in the way of 
explanatory works in Sinhalese were added from time to time 
and during the next five hundred year ; literary activity 
progressed considerably and about 970 B.E. (427 A.C.) 
when King Mahanama reigned at Anuradhapura the fame of 
Buddhist literature in Ceylon was well recognized through- 
out India and tradition mentions Sinhalese Buddhist monks 
visiting India, China and other countries and introducing 
the literature produced in Ceylon. Monks from India and 
China also visited Anuradhapura during the time to procure 
Buddhist books. It was about this time that Buddhaghosa 
Maha Thera came to Ceylon. His story is given in detail 
both in the Mahavamsa and Sinhalese works composed at 
later dates. Buddhaghosa was a Brahman youth who was 
born in the vicinity of Buddha Gaya and became well 
known as an exponent of Veda and philosophy. He was 
such a proficient scholar that at- his young age he was able to 
assert his knowledge among the great scholars of the time. 
He travelled from place to place, from one seat of learning to 
another, from one set of teachers to another, triumphantly 
asserting his knowledge and scholarship. At a well known 
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Buddhist monastery at Tamluk, he met Maha Thera Revata, 
one well versed in the doctrines and philosophy of Buddhism. 
There he entered into discussions and found not a peer but 
one superior to him in knowledge and understanding. This 
made him join the Order of Buddhist monks as a pupil of 
Maha Thera Revata. At this vihara he studied Buddhist 
philosophy diligently and produced a treatise on Buddhism, 
Nanodaya, and planned to compose commentaries on 
Abhidhamma and the Suttas. His teacher at this stage 
advised him to go to Anuradhapura before undertaking this 
work, as he said that in Lanka men preserved not only the 
Three Pitakas, the teachings of the Buddha himself, bu.t 
there was a literature of Sinhalese commentaries and various 
expositions of the teachings which were very valuable and of 
high repute. Buddhaghosa Maha Thera proceeded to Ceylon 
and made his stay at Mahapadana Parivena and asked the 
monks at Anuradhapura for access to books for the com- 
pilation of commentaries. The learned theras at Anuradha- 
pura tested his knowledge and ability by setting him a thesis 
on which he compiled the well known Visuddhimagga. 
They were so pleased with this work that he was given faci- 
lities for his projected work and books were placed at his 
disposal for the preparation of Pali commentaries. 

The principal Sinhalese commentaries existing at the 
time were the Maha Atuvava, Maha Pacceriya Atuvava and 
Kurundiya Atuvava. Buddhaghosa Thera compiled the 
Samantapasadika, a commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka 
taking as his guide the Sinhalese Kurundiya Atuvava. The 
Sinhalese Maha Atuvava formed the basis of the comment- 
aries on the Sutta Pitaka. These commentaries are known 
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as Sumahgalavi] asini on the Digha Nikaya; Papancasudani 
on the Majjhima Nikaya ; Saratthapakasim on the Samyutta 
Nikaya ; Manorathapurapi on the Aiiguttara Nikaya ; 
and Saddharmajotika, Dhammapada Atthakatha, Udana 
Atthakatha, Itivuttaka, Sutta Nipata, Vim ana vathhu , 
Petavatthu, Theragatha, Therigatha, Jataka, Patisambhida, 
Apadana, Buddha vamss, Netpavurum Atthakathas on 
the Khuddaka Nikaya. The Sinhalese Maha Paccexiya 
Atu,vava was used in the compilation of commentaries on 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka entitled AtthasalinI, Sammoha- 
vinodani and Paramatthadipani. 

From the time of the compilation of the Pali commen- 
taries by Maha Thera Buddhaghosa, Ceylon gained a further 
prestige as the centre of the Theravada Buddhism and both 
the learning and the prestige of the Order of Disciplines 
increased and continued for about three hundred years. 

27. A INVASIONS AND POLITICAL UNREST 

After a timejinternal disruption in the government and 
the harassing invasions from the neighbouring country caused 
much disorganization of the institutions of the Sinhalese. 
The seat of government was shifted from place to place. 
Anuradhapura was practically abandoned in 1324 B.E. 
(781 A.C.) and Polonnaruva became the seat of kings for some 
time. It is abundantly evident that Polonnaruva was more 
or less a place of refuge, as till 1608 B.E. (1065 A.C.) there 
was a great unrest, the seat of government being sometimes 
removed to Rohana in the south, to Kataragama and even 
Kalutara. 
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28. RESTORATION OF ORDINATION BY BHIKKHUS 
FROM ABAKAN. 

■When King Vijayabahu succeeded to the sovereignty of 
the island in 1608 B.E. (1065 A.C.) much of the internal 
troubles had disappeared. This king set about placing the 
affairs of the country on an orderly footing. He made 
Polonnaruva his capital city as by this time Anuradhapura 
as a city had been destroyed. The Buddhist Church naturally 
had suffered much during these troublous times. It was 
found difficult to get a chapter of ordained monks to continue 
the ordinations. The king therefore sent an embassy with 
numerous presents to King Anuruddha of Arakan in Burma 
requesting him for monks to- enable the restoration of ordina- 
tion in Ceylon. A number of learned theras came out to 
Lanka who were received with great honour and through 
them the ordination was restored. Thousands of Sinhalese 
joined the Order and the Sasana was established again to the 
great joy and satisfaction of the people. 

29. REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM UNDER PARAKRAMABAHU THE GREAT 
AND THE ESTABLISHING OF ONE NIKAYA. 

A hundred years after this period Parakramabahu the 
Great came to the throne in 1707 B.E. (1164 A.C.). His 
genius and energy saved Laiika once again. He was a great 
leader of men and was able to restore order in Ceylon and 
carry his prowess as a conqueror to foreign lands including 
Southern India and even far Cambodia. He rebuilt the city of 
Polonnaruva, restored viharas and monasteries, built new 
religious edifices whose ruins are still seen at Polonnaruva. 
The king paid much attention to religion and as he found 
the monks divided into three sects, Mahavihara Nikaya, 
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Abh.ayagi.ri Nikaya and the Vaitulya Nikaya among whom 
there were much dissension and, controversy, his first task 
was to bring about unification of the contending sects and 
restoration of the power and influence of the orthodox 
Church, the Mahavihara Nikaya. He assembled all the 
principal monks of the various Nikayas and unified them. 

30. KATIKAVATA OR KING’S REGULATIONS FOR BHIKKHUS. 

At this time a code of regulations for the guidance of the 
Bhikkhus was proclaimed by the king. This code and 
proclamation were known as Parakramabahu Katikavata or 
Polonnaruva Katikavata. Hitherto the internal discipline of 
the Order of Disciples was in the hands of the monks them- 
selves, the kings acted when necessity arose and enforced the 
decrees of the monks. The Katikavata introduced by King 
Parakramabahu became a royal proclamation. It gave a 
code of regulations that was to be observed by those who 
elected to be ordained and to remain as monks. It had the 
added authority of secular law, bringing breaches of the 
regulations within the direct recognition of king’s authority. 
The Katikavata or proclamation by the king did not in any 
way come in conflict with rules laid down in the Vinaya, 
The king’s proclamation gave directions for the proper 
observation of the Vinaya rules and dealt with the procedure 
that his subjects who desired to join the Order and who were 
actually in the Order should follow. King Parakramabahu’s 
rescript laid down the procedure to be followed by candidates 
as lay pupils, novices, and subsequently as ordained 
bhikkhus. 

For the first time in the course of the growth of Buddhism, 
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the question of the selection, of candidates has been laid down 
in this rescript. The stage of candidature has to be spent 
among the members of the community, serving them, observ- 
ing the practice of religion and the rules of conduct for a lay- 
man. During this period it becomes possible for the candidate 
to fi n d out whether he has sufficient strength of character 
to enable him to keep the rules of the Order in the event 
of his joining it. The members of the Order among whom 
he lives, are also able to judge as to his fitness and at the same 
time to train him and guide him to gain the strength of 
purpose necessary for a candidate to lead, the life of a bhikkhu. 
If either party find that the necessary strength of character 
is absent, the candidate can give up his quest or the com- 
munity can refuse to admit him. 

There is a second, stage when the candidate should join as 
a Samanera (novice) and follow a lesser code of regulations 
than is required from an ordained bhikkhu. The Samanera 
becomes liable to correction if he knowingly destroys life, if 
he takes things belonging to others without their permission 
•or knowledge, if he does not live a chaste life, if he utters false- 
hood or if he takes intoxicants. If the Samanera persists 
in the breaches of these regulations, he will be required to 
become a layman. Further, if he speaks ill of the Buddha, of 
the Dhamma, or of the Order, if he embraces false doctrines, 
if he causes loss to the members of the Order, if he is quarrel- 
some and if he causes dissension among the members of the 
Order he will be considered unfit to receive ordination and 
will be compelled to give up his apprenticeship. 

A Samanera is also enjoined, to observe a daily routine of 
training. This training is laid down as follows Rising 
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from bed before the break of day ; attending to the work 
of the household ; contemplation on one’s duties ; attending 
regularly at the skrine for devotional purposes ; attending to 
the begging round in the village with his almsbowl ; taking 
food after bestowing it on others ; attending on the elder 
bhikkhus ; study in accordance with the teachers’ directions ; 
listening to discourses by the Elders and getting explanations 
from them in regard to matters requiring explanations ; 
meditation ; and sleep at 10 pan. in the night. 

The third stage is when he receives ordination and for this 
purpose the following conditions have to be fulfilled, viz. - 

The tutor has to present himself before a Chapter of Bhik- 
khus as a fit and proper person for admission to the Order 
and as one who has diligently carried out his obligations. 
"He has to be twenty years or over in age and has lived .at 
least one year under the immediate supervision of his tutor, 
he has ’earned the rules of the Order, he^has learned the 
main principles of the Dhamnia, he is earnest in his duties, is 
obedient to his Elders, he confesses his shortcomings, he is 
satisfied 'with the mode of life as regards food, dress and 
discipline, he is not a servant of the State, he is not one who 
has left the Order before, he is not attached to his family 
or his ' race, and he is in sound health. When these 
conditions are fulfilled, a person can be allowed to obtain 
ordination on his agreeing to spend at least the three following 
years under the immediate supervision of his Elders. Hither- 
to a person presenting himself was able to enter the Order at 
the discretion of t he members of the community in accordance 
with the rules of Yinaya. King Parakrama-Bahu finding 
that indiscriminate admission to the Order undermined the 
63 
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discipline and status of the bhikkhus and tended to lower 
the dignity of the Order and its purity, made these new 
regulations which became a part of the law of the country. 

31. COMPILATION OP RELIGIOUS TREATISES 

An account has already been given of the compilation of 
Sinhalese commentaries, the committing of the Pali Canon 
into writing and the compilation of commentaries by Buddha- 
ghosa Maha Thera. 

Prom the time of Buddhaghosa Maha Thera up to the 
time of King Parakrama-Bahu' the Great 1707 B.E. (1164 
A.C.) many works were composed in Pali and Sinhalese. 

Among the works that did not come under canonical 
Pitakas or their commentaries was Visuddhimagga compiled 
y Buddhaghosa Maha Thera and in the following years the 
Thera Dhammapala compiled a tika or explanatory work on 
Visuddhimagga under the name of Saratthamanjusa. Anu- 
ruddha Thera compiled the Abhidham,mattha Sargaha The 
pupil of Sanputta Thera compiled Abhidhammattha Vibha- 
vam, Ananda Thera compiled Saccasankhepa, Thera Khema 
compiled Khemappakarana, Thera Kaccayana composed 
Dipavattika and Vimalabuddhi Tika, Thera Buddharakkhita 
composed Jmalaiikara, Medhankara Thera compiled Jina- 
carita Mahabodhi Thera composed Saccasankhepa Vannana 
and Paramattha Vimcchaya Vannana. The punil 0 f 
Sanputta Thera composed Sarattha-salini, Kaccayana Thera 

rr-asasa; 
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posed Khudda-sikkha, Sangharakkhita Thera, Subodha- 
lankaravannodaya, Khudda-sikkha Tika and Sambuddha 
Vannana, Buddhasiha Thera composed Vinaya-vinicchaya, 
Buddhanaga Thera, Kankhavitarani Tlka, Sagaramati Thera, 
Vinayasangaha, and Buddhappiya Thera Rupasiddhi- 
ppakarana. Other works composed during this period 
were Namarupapariceheda, Paramattha-virdcchaya, Pali 
Bodhivamsa, Mulasikkha, Khudda-sikkha, Sikha-va ianda- 
vinisa and Heranasikavinisa. 

32. COMPILATION OF SUB-COMMENTARIES 

During the reign of Parakrama-Bahu the Great a 
systematic compilation of sub -commentaries took place 
under the guidance of Kasyapa Thera. The object of these 
compilations is given in the following words, “There are 
various explanatory works giving much information supple- 
mentary to the commentaries of Buddhaghosa Maha Thera, 
compiled in Sinhalese, Pali and in mixed language from time 
to time by various teachers, these should be systematised and 
the time had arrived for the compilation of sub -commentaries 
on the works of Buddhaghosa Thera. 9 ’ A convocation was held 
and with the active support of the long, the following 
works were compiled : — Saratthadlpanl, a sub-commentary 
on the Samantapasadika, a commentary on the Yinaya ; a 
sub-commentary on the Sumahgalavilasini, a commentary 
on the Digha Nikaya ; a sub-commentary on the Papafica- 
sudanl, a commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya; a sub- 
commentary on the SaratthapakasinI a commentary on the 
Samyutta Nikaya ; a sub-commentary on the Manoratha- 
puranl, a commentary on the Anguttara Nikaya. These 
four sub- commentaries were named Saratthamafijusa, first, 
second, third.iisd. fourth respectively... . . .... 
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On .each of the commentaries on the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, Atthasalinl, a commentary on the Dhammasangani, 
Sammohavinodani, a commentary on the Vibhanga and 
Paramatthadipani, a commentary on the Dhatnkatha, 
Puggalapahnatti, Kathavatthu, Yamaka, and Patthana, 
sub -commentaries were compiled under the name of 
Paramatthapakasini. The Convocation of about thousand 
bhikkhus under the leadership of Kasyapa Thera completed 
the ;e works in a year’s time in 1750 B. E. (1207 A.C.). 

33. BRINGING OF BHIKKHUS FROM OHOLA COUNTRY 

After the death of Parakrama-Bahu the Great there was 
trouble in the island through invasions, and usurpers and 
consequent dissensions. These dissensions affected the reli- 
gious institutions of the country. Within a hundred years 
the bhikkhus were again disorganized. Kalikala . Sahitya- 
Pandita Parakrama*Bahu who reigned at Dambadeniya in 
1809 B.E. (1266 A.C.) made efforts to restore the Sasana and 
brought over monks from Soli country in South India, 
established monasteries and pariveiras and encouraged learn- 
ing. During this period there was great activity in the cause 
of religion. Many books on religion were compiled and 
within a, few years the status and learning of the. bhikkhus 
became famous throughout Buddhist, countries. The two 
succeeding kings, Vijaya-Bahu and Parakrama-Bahu, took 
much interest in maintaining Buddhism and consolidating 
the efforts of their predecessor. 

-34. EMBASSY FROM BURMA TO OBTAIN ORDINATION 
, , . FROM: LANKA 

- The reputation of the Order or Saiigha in Lanka became 
so well established that in thelyear 2002 B.E. (1459 A.C.) 
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King Dhamniaeeti of Buraia decided on, sending twenty- 
two selected TbLiklvLiis to Lanka to obtain ordination and 
bring back to Buraia the traditions of Laiika. He sent tliese 
bhikkhus with, numerous presents in charge of two ministers, 
Citraduta and Ramaduta. They came, in two ships. The 
first ship with eleven bhikkhus and their attendants in charge 
of the minister, Citraduta, arrived in Colombo in 2007 B.E. 
(1464 A.C.) and the other ship in charge of Ramaduta with 
eleven bhikkhus and attendants arrived at Weligama in the 
southern coast of Ceylon. These deputations were received 
with due ceremony and given a cordialreception by the king of 
Ceylon, Bhuvaneka-Bahu who reigned at Ivotte (Jayavar- 
dhanapura) six miles from Colombo. The king of Buraia sent 
the following message to the chief theras of Laiika, "My Lords, 
I am sending many articles to be offered to the- Sacred Tooth 
Relic, &c. and I request you, to make an endeavour to offer 
these to the Sacred Tooth Relic. May the Noble Ones obtain 
facilities for the twenty-two. bhikkhus and their pupils and the 
two ministers, Citraduta and Ramaduta, who are attending 
on these bhikkhus to assist them in worshipping, honouring 
and viewing the Sacred Tooth Relic if they are so fortunate 
as to get an opportunity to do so ; after which may the 
Noble Ones be pleased with their endeavours to enable the 
twenty-two bhikkhus and their pupils to be ordained in the 
community of .succession from Malta vihara fraternity 
founded by the Great Thera Mahinda by selecting such 
bhikkhus who hold an established high reputation and 
giving the ordination of Upasampada in the Sima in the 
river Judy ani which has been made sacred by its association 
with our Great Lord.” 
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The request made by the king of Burma was duly granted, 
the bhikkhus were ordained in the Sima in the Kalyanl river. 
The Minister Ramaduta with twenty bhikkhus and thirty- 
three pupils who were duly ordained, returned to Burma. The 
other Minister Citraduta and his party of bhikkhus were 
shipwrecked and six of these bhikkhus met with their death. 
The remaining ones reached their country. 

35. ESTABLISHMENT OF MAHAVIHARAVAMSA IN BURMA UNDER 
THE NAME OF KALYANAVAMSA 

In Burma King Dhammaceti built a Sima Ordination 
Hall known as Kalyapisima and the bhikkhus went by the 
name of Kalyanavamsa. Erom thence at a later period 
ordination of this Nikaya was carried to Siam from Burma. 
The connection of Burma at this period has an important 
bearing on the fortunes of the Saiigha fraternity and of 
Buddhism in Ceylon. Eor through these embassies the 
books that existed in Ceylon were taken to Burma, Siam 
and Cambodia and the Maha Nikaya was established in these 
countries, which helped Ceylon to get back the books and 
the ordination at a subsequent period, when ordination had 
disappeared in the island and books were lost. 

36. ARRIVAL OF THE PORTUGUESE IN CEYLON 

About this time the island of Lanka was divided into 
several Principalities. The king in Kotte held only nominal 
sway over the rest of the country. Political dissensions 
increased from day to day at this stage. A new danger arose 
with the arrival of the Portuguese in the island and their 
establishing a fort in Colombo. “From this period we may 
date the fall of Ceylon. Instead of vigorously uni tin g to 
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expel the invaders, each of the opposing parties in the 
quarrels was ready to accept the aid of the Portuguese, thus 
more firmly rooted them in the island.” 

The Sinhalese Chronicle aptly describes the damage done 
to the country and the cause of Buddhism by the alliance of 
King Bhuvaneka-Bahu VII in about 2095 B.E. '(1552 A.G.). 
“Now this King Bhuvaneka- Bahu after having reigned 20 
years brought ruin on the country by giving it into the hands 
of strangers and likewise poured contempt upon the religion. 
King Bhuvaneka Bahu having foolishly lived on terms of 
close intimacy with the Portuguese, entrusted to the king of 
Portugal, the Prince whom he had brought up. On account 
of this foolish act the Portuguese brought harm on the king. 
It should be noted that King Bhuvaneka-Bahu was the 
cause of injustice which his posterity had to suffer and that 
the harm done to the cause of Buddhism after this, was due 
to the action of this king.” 

37, INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY BY THE PORTUGUESE 

For the first time Christianity was introduced by the 
Portuguese. After the death of Bhuvaneka-Bahu they raised 
Prince Dharmapala to the throne of Kotte. He was made 
a proselyte to the religion, of Christ and admitted to baptism 
and had the name of Don Juan conferred upon him. At 
his baptism many leading men of Kotte also received baptism. 

38. KING RA.TASIMHA I. DESTRUCTION OF BUDDHISM 

During this period of wars Prince Rajasimha became a 
great champion of the country. He waged war mercilessly 
leading expedition after expedition in all directions, north, 
south, east and west and harassed the Portuguese and kept 
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them, confined to Colombo. He killed his own father and 
took over supreme command, with him there was no religion 
or sentiment, hard-hearted like a wild animal ' he waged 
war all round, suppressed intrigues with ruthlessness and 
unparalled cruelty. He lived to a very old age and died in 
2185 B E. (1592 A.C.) while still engaged in an expedition. 
He was, however, the greatest enemy Buddhism had to meet 
in Ceylon. “For some time he took a delight in religion and 
performed meritorious acts. He had later no use for the 
teachings of Buddhism ; he asked the Sahgha, ‘How can I 
absolve myself from the sin of killing father. 5 The learned 
Saiigha could not satisfy the perverse mind of the wicked 
man, he was provoked to anger like unto a serpent full of 
poison when beaten with a stick. After that he began to 
destroy the religion of the Conqueror by slaying its priests 
and burning its sacred books and breaking down its tenrplesi 
Many priests stripped themselves of their robes through fear 
of the king. 5 ' 

, As has already been stated Buddhism in Ceylon received 
the greatest blow at this period. On the one hand the 
Portuguese gained influence with the king of Kotte and start- 
ed converting the king and the leading men and after getting 
rid of the king occupied Colombo and the coast districts. 
The king of the other provinces who fought and retained the 
rest of the island turned against Buddhism and destroyed 
the bhikkhus, the places of worship and the sacred books, 
which he collected and burnt wherever he could lay his 
hands on them. A few bhikkhus escaped to the forests and 
carried with them some of the books. 
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39. VIMALA DHAMMASURIYA’S ATTEMPTS AT RESTORING 
BUDDHISM 

His successor, Vimala Dhammasuriya, attempted to repair 
the loss as much as possible ; he restored some of the places 
of worship, brought bhikkhus from Arakan and instituted 
the ordination again. However nothing tangible could be 
done in the direction of restoring Buddhism as the kings of 
the Sinhalese districts were hard pressed by the Portuguese 
and were at continuous war with them. 

40. ARRIVAL OS' THE DUTCH IN CEYLON 

Rajasiiiiha the Second was able to open communications 
with the Dutch in 2170 B.E. (1627 A.C.) and with their help 
the Portuguese were driven away in 2199 B.E. (1656 A. 0.). 
The Dutch took the place of the Portuguese. They were, 
however, more conciliatory in their dealings with the 
Sinhalese and the subsequent kings were able to devote 
their time and energy to restore the status of Buddhism. 

41. SARAN ANKARA SAMANERA 

During this period a great man arose in Saranankara 
who was a Samanera, as ordination had disappeared in the 
land. Valivita Saranankara Samanera (Novice) was distin- 
guished for his piety and good manners ; he was constant in 
diligence and conversant with the words of the Supreme 
Buddha and the diverse interpretations thereof. He was 
moreover a poet, a preacher and a controversialist ; a teacher 
of great renown and one who devoted his life to secure his 
own welfare and that of others, yea he was one who showed 
himself in the Religion of Lanka like the moon in the sky. 
His influence with King Yimala Dhamma and his successors 
64 
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was very great and under Ms instruction the kings did all 
they could to support the religion. 

42. VIJAYA RlJASIMHA’S ATTEMPT TO GET BHIKKHUS 
PROM SIAM 

Sarapaiikara Samanera made known to King Sri Vijaya 
Rajasimha who became sovereign in 2277 B.E. (1734 A.C.) 
that the religion of the Conqueror (Buddha) decreased in 
Lanka because the Order of the bhikkhus was extinct. “It 
grieved the lord of the land and astonished him greatly and 
he.resolved to bring the Order and caused many inquiries to 
be made concerning the religion of the Sage where it was most 
prosperous. And when he heard from the Dutch the glad 
news that it had flourished in diverse parts of the kingdom 
of Pegu, Arakan and Siam, the king sent ministers thither 
separately, and others with letters which he caused to be 
duly written in Pali and so he might find out how the religion 
of the Sage prospered in each country. And when he heard 
that the religion in the country of Siam hadprosperedwell and 
that it was exceedingly pure and undefiled, the ruler of men 
was minded to procure from that very country the priests 
of the Buddha to the land of Lanka and sent back his min isters 
thither, with a letter and presents and diverse t hing s meet 
for offerings.” These messengers, however, failed in their 
object, the ship in which they sailed met with rough seas and 
by the time some of them reached Batavia, they learned of 
the death of the king and the voyage was abandoned. 

It has to be noted that this king, though he embraced 
Buddhism and did his utmost to promote the welfare of the 
religion, was a Sivite who had come from South India and 
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was the brother of the queen of the previous king. The 
purely Sinhalese dynasty had become extinct. 

43. DUTCH SIEGE OE KANDY AND THE TREATY OE FRIENDSHIP. 

He was succeeded in 2290 B.E. (1747 A.C.) by Kirti Sri 
Rajasimha who was also born a Sivite and was the brother 
of the queen of the previous king. However Kirti Sri Raja- 
siihha became a Buddhist and continued the religious acti- 
vities originated during the time of his predecessor with much 
energy, encouraging the monks and the people in such acti- 
vities, though at the same time he had to face the enemy in 
the Dutch who conceived the idea of extending their influence. 
Later the Dutch invaded the mountain capital and laid 
siege to it. Before this occurred, the relics of the Buddha 
were removed from Kandy and the king himself left the 
capital and the Buddhist monks dispersed themselves in 
various directions taking refuge in remote places away from 
the influence of the invading Dutch. The Dutch were 
eventually defeated and had to leave the capital and enter 
into a fresh treaty with the Sinhalese king. This was 
considered to be a treaty of friendship. The monks returned 
to Kandy and the relics were brought back, the monasteries 
were re-occupied and the places of worship renovated with 
vigour. 

44. EMBASSY TO KINO DHAM MIKA .OF SIAM 

At this juncture Saranahkara Samanera reviewed the 
religious situation and knowing that the community was 
without proper ordination and those that remained in the 
robes were mostly demoralized and led sinful and wicked 
lives maintaining families and devoting themselves to worldly 
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business and that some of these men busied themselves with 
the practice of astrology and medicine and other callings that 
were not proper to bhikkhus and interested the king in the 
restoration of the Saiigha. Saranaiikara Samanera played a 
great part in the religious world during these disturbed times. 
He was unflinching in his determination to restore the 
religious institutions, he was a monk of great piety and 
was moral, virtuous and wise and skilled in learning. 
Through his great influence he was able to prevail 
on the king to seek the assistance of the now friendly 
Dutch to arrange facilities for air embassy to the 
king of Siam. The Dutch readily placed ships at the 
disposal of the king and agreed to render every help to an 
embassy to proceed to Siam for invoking the assistance of the 
Siamese king to obtain, religious teachers from that kingdom 
to restore the pure religion in Ceylon. This embassy left 
Ceylon in 2293 B.E. (1750 A.C.). The ministers who were 
thus sent, reached the city of Ayojjha in the kingdom of 
Siam where King Dhammika received them according to 
custom and entertained them with great hospitality. 

45. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ORDINATION BY UPALI 
THERA. SIYAMA UPALI YANSA 

King Dhammika of Siam consulted the Sangharaja of the 
Chief Thera and the learned Elders' of Siam. They highly 
appreciated the honour done to them by the request made 
by the king of Ceylon, the granting of which was to redound 
to their credit and bring them much credit. According to the 
Mahavamsa, the king of Siam “chose a Chapter consisting 
of more than AeiubMkkhus. at the head of whom Up ali Thera,- 
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an Elder distinguished for moderation and contentment 
and endued with gentle manners and upright behaviour. 
Them did the king send to Lanka to the noble Relic Temple 
of Buddha that was there ; and with liberality like unto that 
of Yessantara the king sent in charge of them books of the 
Dhamma and the Vinaya such as were not to be found in the 
island of Lanka and also an excellent royal letter with diverse 
presents by the hand of royal ministers of Ayojjha, and the 
stately ship that was thus sent thither with the image of 
gold and other presents made the voyage across the deep 
sea that abounded in terrors and perils, and arrived in 
perfect safety at the port of Trincomalee in the beautiful 
island of Lanka. And when the great king, the ruler of 
Lanka, had heard the tidings that it had arrived, he caused 
all the inhabitants of Sirivaddhana (Kandy) to assemble 
together and held great rejoicings. And the Chief of men 
who was greatly pleased, caused the road from the beautiful 
city of Sirivaddhana unto the great sea to be cleared and 
put in order, and dwellings for monks to be built in diverse 
places along the way that they were to come. And he sent 
thither his great ministers and other officers and caused the 
priests and the images and religious books and all other things 
to be brought up in due course.” The king of Lanka met 
the party on their arrival accompanied by his attendants 
and his -army and caused the bhikkhus to take -up "their 
abode in the Pupparama monastery. “Thereafter in the 
two thousand two hundred and ninety-ninth year after 
the Par inibb ana of the Supreme Buddha (1756 A.C.) in the 
month of Asela when the moon attained her fulness, the 
great and powerful king entered "the ' Arauia "hr Wyal 'state 
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and having caused seats to be duly prepared in the Uposatha 
Hall that was in the middle thereof , he invited the great Upali 
an Elder endued with piety and uprightness and who was 
learned and skilful in devices and loved the welfare of all 
beings and the second great Elder also Arya Muni together 
with the priesthood and caused them to be seated in the hall. 
And the king, the lord of Lanka, caused the rite of ordination 
to be conferred amid great rejoicing on the principal Sama- 
neras of Lanka that presented themselves.” And from that 
day ordination was continued till a very large number of 
Samaneras and others received ordination. From among 
the bhikkhus of Lanka, a number of whom who were known 
for their intelligence and learning, received regular instruc- 
tion in the Dhamma from the Elders who came from Siam.” 

46. CREATION OF THE OFFICE OF SANGHARi.TA 

About this time another new departure was made in Lanka 
in regard to the government of the community of sangha. 
Until the time of King Parakrama-Bahu the Great, the com- 
munity of Sangha acted independently without interference 
from the State. King Parakrama Bahu made certain orders 
and included them in a rescript where the admission to the 
Order and the conduct of the members of the Order were 
prescribed. The new departure made by King Kirti Sri 
was the appointment by the king of the chief of sangha and 
of other officers in the sangha community. Saranankara 
Samanera who now became an ordained bhikkhu, was ap- 
pointed Sangharaja, the first time the office was created ig e 
Ceylon or mentioned in the history of the island. Othj n g 
learned bhikkhus were appointed to other high offices. TW 
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next three years showed a great revival of the religion. The 
king and the ministers and the people vied with each other 
in the cause. Over three thousand persons joined the Order 
and about this time the king of Siam sent to Lafika some 
more theras headed by the Elder Visuddhacarya who 
continued the great work in helping the restoration of the 
Sasana in the island. 

47. SARAN ANKARA SANGHARAJA 

Saranahkara Sahgharaja, the Great Character, who 
caused the restoration of Buddhism at this period, was born 
in Valivita, a village in Tumpane close to Kandy in the year 
2241 B.E. (1698 C.E.). His learning and piety and his great 
determination, energy and perseverance enabled him to inter- 
est first King Sri Vijaya Rajasimha in 2283 B.E. (1740 A.C.) 
in his efforts at restoring the Ordination, but before his 
ambassadors could return from Siam, the king died and the 
mission had to return without accomplishing their object. 
When King Kirti Sri Rajasimha succeeded to the throne the 
persistence of Saranahkara Sahgharaja enabled him to 
induce the king to send the second embassy to Siam, which 
succeeded in bringing bhikkhus and reintroducing the 
ordination in Lanka. He composed several important 
religious works such as Muni g unala h kar a , Sarartha Sangraha, 
a paraphrase to Bodhivamsa under the title Maclhurartha- 
prakaslni, Satarapanavara Sannaya, and the grammatical 
work Rupamala. Valivita Piirdapatika Saranahkara Sahgha- 
raja to give his full title died in 2321 B.E. (1778 A.C.) at the 
age of eighty. . ' 
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48. THE LAST KING OF LANKA SRI VIKRAMA RAJASIMHA 

King Kirti Sri died in 2323 B.E. (1780 A.C.) and was 
succeeded by his brother who reigned 18 years, whose sister’s 
son Sri Vikrama Rajasimha succeeded him in 2341 B.E. 
(1798 A.G.). Sri Vikrama Rajasimha like his three pre- 
decessors had no connection with Ceylon and he embraced 
Buddhism to be proclaimed king. “He joined himself to 
evil companions and he caused great ministers and many 
other officers to be seized and put to death and like unto 
death he showed no mercy and caused many hundreds 
to be seized and Brought from diverse places and impaled 
and like a robber who plundereth the country around him, 
he seized their vast possessions which they had inherited 
from generation to generation. And while this ruler of men 
was committing such manifold deeds of wickedness, the 
Sinhalese who were incensed against him and the inhabitants 
of Colombo came hither and they all joined themselves 
together, took the wicked and unjust king captive in the 
eighteenth year of his reign (1815) and banished him to the 
opposite coast.” 

49. HANDING OF LANKA TO THE ENGLISH KING BY TREATY 

The people and the chiefs in accordance with ancient 
custom and rights elected the king of England as their 
Sovereign and entered into a solemn treaty with the English 
and the whole kingdom came into the possession of the 
English. The treaty provided that the Buddhist religion 
should be protected and maintained by the English King 
and that the laws, customs and rights of the Sinhalese should 
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be preserved and maintained. The clause of the treaty 
referring to Buddhism is as follows : — 

2nd March 1815. 

Clause 5. “The religion of Booclho, professed by the 
chiefs and inhabitants of these provinces, is declared invio- 
lable, and its rites, ministers, and places of worship are 
to be maintained and protected. 

Signed by His Excellency Lieut -General Robert Brown- 
rigg, Governor and Commander-in-Ohief in and over the 
British settlements and territories in the Island of Ceylon, 
acting in the name and on behalf of His Majesty George the 
Third, King, and His Royal Highness George, Prince of Wales, 
Regent, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the one part, and the Adigars, Dessaves, and other prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Kandyan provinces on behalf of the 
inhabitants, and in the presence of the Mohottales, Coraals, 
Vidaans, and other subordinate headmen from the several 
provinces, and of the people then and there assembled on the 
other part. 2nd day of March, in the year of Christ 1815, 
and the Cingalese year 1736, at the Palace in the City of 
Kandy. 

Proclamation of 21st November, 1818. 

“As well the priest as all the ceremonies and processions 
of the Budhoo religion shall receive the respect which in 
former times was shown them ; at the same time it is in nowise 
to be understood that the protection of Government is to be 
denied to the peaceable exercise by all other persons of the 
religion which they respectively profess, or to the erection 
under due license from His Excellency of places of worship in 
proper situations.” 

65 
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21st Clause. The Governor, desirous of showing the 
adherence of Government to its stipulation in favour of the 
religion of the people, exempts all lands which now are the 

property of temples from all taxation whatever .....(This 

clause has been repealed by Order in Council of 12th April, 
1832). 

Sd. Wm. L. Bathurst. 

50. THE PORTUGUESE PERIOD 

During the period it has to be realized that the island of 
Ceylon was partly under foreign rule. The Seaborde was- 
occupied by the Portuguese in 1520, the Dutch in 165 0 and 
the English in 1706. Buddhism in the occupied provinces 
had a very chequered career during these years. The 
Portuguese in their zeal for conversion made Roman Catholic 
Christianity the established religion. Priests were actively 
engaged in converting Sinhalese Buddhists to the catholic 
Christian faith. They established Christian churches and 
did not recognize any other religion. All the people in the 
occupied territories were to be Roman Catholic Christians. 
The people themselves were powerless to resist these decrees 
and accepted the inevitable and agreed to profess the govern- 
ment religion. They were, however, fortunate in one respect, 
for the wholesale acceptance of government decrees enabled 
them to pursue secretly their own inclinations as regards 
Buddhism without violent opposition or persecution. The 
Portuguese had only a limited number of Roman Catholic 
priests and besides they were continually kept busy fighting 
the independent Sinhalese and repulsing their attacks or 
invading their territories. In the chief towns where they 
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had sufficient priests they were able to gather congregations, 
in the rest of the island under their sway the people were 
only nominally Roman Catholic Christians. The only sign 
of a change in religion was the change of their names and 
surnames to Portuguese names and surnames. Practically 
all the Sinhalese in the occupied area assumed these foreign 
names and to-day these names remain in a great many 
instances though gradually the new generation of Sinhalese 
take every opportunity to have these names superseded by 
their old names or new Aryan names. They continue for a 
time to use both sets of names to prevent the possibility of 
losing their identity but their children are able to discard these 
names in time. Buddhism, however, had no support except 
in the national feeling and tradition to which the people 
held fast. Even in the provinces where the Sinhalese 
were independent as was pointed out before the Order of 
Saiigha disappeared, it is not to be expected that it could 
survive under adverse conditions in the occupied country 
though hitherto in the remote areas away from the Portuguese 
eyes there were stalwarts who. kept up the practice of 
Buddhism and studied and taught the few books they were 
in possession. 

51. THE HOLLANDERS 

The Dutch who succeeded the Portuguese were no better 
in regard to religious tolerance. They introduced Protestant 
Christianity and their religious missionaries were even more 
active than those of the Portuguese. The Dutch established 
a system of education throughout their occupied territories. 
The school house was both church and school, the school- 
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master was both teacher and the representative of religion. 
Services were held regularly at these places ; births and 
marriages were registered according to Christian rites. When 
the agent of the church was so disposed, he was able to get 
those who did not attend the church, punished for the alleged 
offence. All civil rights and inheritance depended on a 
person belonging to the church. No person who was not a 
Christian could even hold a minor office under government, 
no person who was not a Christian could get married legally 
or register the birth of a child. There was, however, one.... 
redeeming feature in this system. The organization was so 
extensive that they had to employ Sinhalese as their teachers 
and agents of religion. The vast majority of these Protestant 
agents were at heart Buddhists, they were Christians only in 
the sense of their office. The people themselves followed this 
plan, they were Buddhists but were officially Christians, for 
the purpose of registering their marriages, the births of their 
children, for holding office, &c. Thus the efforts of the Dutch 
in the direction of destroying Buddhism did not meet with 
much success. On the other hand the Portuguese, where 
they had priests and where they had established churches 
under the direct control of these priests, were able to look 
after the congregations and gradually establish their religion 
in such centres. Most of them were zealous and earnest 
in their duties and took a genuine interest in the welfare of 
their flocks. 

52. RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF CEYLON 

To-day in Ceylon of the total population of Sinhalese 
about 9 per cent, are Christians, of these over 7 per cent, are 
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Roman Catholics. The census figures in regard, to religion 
and nationality axe given below. According to 1921 Census 
there were 

Sinhalese . . . . 3,016,154 

Tamils .. .. 1,120,059 

Others . . . . 362,392 

making a total population of 4,498,605 inhabitants. 

53. THE ENGLISH PERIOD 

After the English succeeded the Dutch in the occupied 
area, religious tolerance was recognized, though most of the 
disabilities imposed by the Dutch in regard to registration 
of marriages and births remained for quite a long time. 
People were no longer compelled to profess Buddhism, in 
secret. The revival of Buddhism in the independent Sinhalese 
provinces had its effect on the Sinhalese Buddhists in the 
occupied territories. No sooner did the English come into 
occupation of the maritime provinces and the freedom of 
religion which they established than the ordination which was 
restored in Kandy through the aid of bhikkhus from Siam 
led the bhikkhus’ coming to the occupied territories and 
establishing ordination and a revival of religious activities. 
In a few years’ time the bhikkhus from Kandyan Provinces 
adopted an attitude of exclusiveness in the admission of 
bhikkhus to ordination. This as well as certain doubts 
regarding the validity of certain ordinations led some of the 
Buddhists in the occupied areas to seek ordination from 
Burma. 

The bhikkhus ordained through the Elders who came 
from Siam, and their successors were known as Siam Upali 
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Community denoting the name of the teacher and the 
country from which the ordination was introduced. 

54. INTRODUCTION OP ORDINATION FROM BURMA 

Nanavimala-Tissa, a samanera of Welitera, in the South 
of the island who had at one time studied under Sarapankara 
Sarigharaja, made up his mind to go to Burma and receive 
ordination there. He and five other samaneras left Ceylon 
in 2342 B.E. (1799 A.O.) and were received by Dhamma- 
rajadhiraja, the king of Burma, where they stayed for two 
years receiving instruction and in 2344 B.E. (1801 A.O.) 
they were ordained by the Sarigharaja Nanabhivamsa 
Dhammasenapati of Amarapura. They returned to Ceylon 
next year with three Burmese Elders and in due course 
admitted large numbers to ordination. During the succeed- 
ing years four other parties of bhikkhus from Ceylon went 
over to Burma and obtained ordination. These were headed 
respectively by Dhammakkhanda, Attudave Dhamma- 
rakkhita, Bogahapitiya Dhammajoti, and Kataluve Guna- 
ratanatissa. The last of whom returned to Ceylon in 
2352 B.E. (1809 A.C.). 

These Chief Bhikkhus actively pursued their work of 
ordination in Ceylon both in the Maritime Provinces and 
the Kandyan Provinces and founded what is to-day known 
as Amarapura Nikaya. 

55. THE ENGLISH AND BUDDHISM. 

In 2358 B.E. (1815 A.C.) the whole island came under 
English rule and at this time the restoration of Buddhism 
was complete throughout the island with large number 
of bhikkhus whose activities, had a marked effect in the 
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revival of Buddhism. The treaty under which the Sinhalese 
finally handed over the country, was observed by the Eng li sh 
rulers, the representative of the Sovereign, the Governor of 
Ceylon, for the time being, assuming the responsibilities of 
the Sinhalese kings, though no doubt the assuming of the 
responsibility for maintaining Buddhism was a difficult task 
for a Christian Governor. In the early periods the Governor 
himself took part in the annual ceremonies connected with 
the temple of the Sacred Tooth Belie. This created a resent- 
ment on the part of Christian Missionaries and the Governor’s 
part in the religious ceremonies was dropped. However, 
the English. Government continued to appoint the Chief 
Bhikkhus both in the Kandyan Provinces and the Maritime 
Districts. Tfie acts of appointments being given under the 
seal of tfie Governor of the Colony. The following formed 
the text of such acts of appointments ; — 

50. FORM OF ACT OF APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF THERAS 

“By His Excellency The Right Honourable 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and 

over the Island of Ceylon with the Dependencies thereof — 

To .. 

By virtue of the powers in us vested by His Majesty and 
reposing especial confidence in your Seal, Piety, Learning and 
Loyalty we have given and granted and by these presents do 

give and grant to you the office of High 

Priest over the Buddhist Priests belonging to 

of of Ceylon during pleasure. 

You are therefore hereby directed and enjoined diligently 
to obey and execute all such orders as you may receive from 
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us and, the Government Agents of the several Provinces, 
and fully to discover and make known to us or the constituted 
authorities of Government all things which may come to 
your knowledge affecting the public interests and all Traitor- 
ous Conspiracies which you may hear of against His Majesty’s 

Government and all Priests of the Nikaya 

and other persons whom it may concern are hereby pe- 
remptorily commanded to respect and obey you the said 

as High Priest over the Buddhist Priests 

belonging to the Nikaya of Ceylon so long as 

you shall hold the said office and to pay you all honours not 
abrogated by us which you are entitled to in virtue thereof. 

Given under our hand and seal at this 

day of 

By His Excellency’s Command 


57. ENGLISH GOVERNMENT CEASES CONNECTION WITH BUDDHIST 
APPOINTMENTS 

These acts of appointments were given to the Chief 
Theras of Siam Nikaya as well as to those of Amarapura 
Nikaya. However in 1847 A.C. owing to strong opposition 
from Christian authorities in England, Government decided 
to discontinue the giving of such acts of appointments and 
all powers vested in Government in this connection were 
abrogated and the bhikkhus themselves were henceforward 
required to elect and appoint their own chiefs without any 
interference from the Government. 

Thus it came about that the connection of the State 
with th.e internal affairs of the Sahgha which originated ip 
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tie reign of Parakrama-Bahu the Great and continued from 
that date, ceased to exist. 

, r )S. A SET BACK TO BUDDHISM THROUGH PROTESTANT 
MISSIONARY INFLUENCE. 

Buddhism in Ceylon though maintained actively by the 
Saiigha had to face a great set back. While the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries confined their attention mainly to 
protect and minister to their congregations, various Pro- 
testant Missionaries started active propaganda work. The 
Church Missionary Society, the Wesleyan Mission Society, 
the Baptist Mission Society and the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Gospel took active measures for propagating their 
religion with the moral support of the officials of Government. 
This moral support they were able to command in various 
directions, in the first place the missionaries were in a position 
to recommend men for office and honours and those who as- 
pired to such offices had to keep well with them, as their 
recommendations were invariably acted upon. Secondly 
they started numerous schools partly with the support of 
public funds. These schools were active centres for the 
teaching of Christian religion. Children attending these 
schools were compelled, to learn the Christian religion and 
Christian books and to join in religious services both on 
week days and Sundays. A third method adopted by the 
missionaries at this time was to criticize the Buddhist religion 
and its doctrines and hold up to ridicule the practice of 
Buddhism. Lectures, books and pamphlets criticizing and 
ridiculing the Buddhist religion were issued in large numbers. 
These activities gradually had a marked effect on the people. 

66 : ' " . V 
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Children brought up under such influences even when they 
did not embrace Christianity became indifferent to their own 
religion. They lost their love and enthusiasm towards their 
religion. Some of the grown up people were easily tempted 
to discard their allegiance to Buddhism and embrace Chris- 
tianity with the object of gaining office and honours. In 
time Buddhism became unfashionable and was considered 
to be the religion of the vulgar masses. Many miters at 
this time predicted, that Buddhism will disappear among the 
people in the island in a decade or two. 

59. BUDDHIST REVIVAL. ! UBLTC CONTROVERSY AT P ANA DURE 

When things were at this stage there was hardly any one 
who was able to meet the situation on behalf of the Buddhists. 
The bhikkhus carried out their instructions in the old 
methods. They were powerless to stem the tide of mis- 
representation and were not equipped to do so successfully. 
About 1870 a young Buddhist Samanera Migettuwatte 
Gunananda, who had received his education ’n Christian 
schools and who had studied Christian books, started carry- 
ing war to the opponents’ camp. He established himself in 
Colombo. He was a ready writer and a good speaker, as an 
orator he was pre-eminent. He started lectures against 
Christianity and Christian doctrines, and started public 
controversies with Christian ministers on religious subjects. 
His propaganda roused the enthusiasm of the Buddhists 
and some Christian missionaries confident of the success 
of their own methods arranged a public controversy with 
Migettuwatte Gunananda Unnanse in the presence of repre- 
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sentative Sinhalese Christians and Buddhists. Rules were 
drawn up so that this public meeting should be carried out 
in a fair manner. The controversy took place at Panadure, 
a town 1 6 miles from Colombo, and it was considered to be 
a very important event. The leading English newspaper 
at the time, The Ceylon Times, sent a special representative 
to report proceedings. A complete report of all the speeches 
were published in English day to day and at the conclusion 
of the controversy the Buddhists not only held their own, 
but their superiority was clearly manifested. The Ceylon 
Times gave an impartial account of the situation and pub- 
lished the speeches corrected by the speakers themselves in 
book form. The controversy brought out all what the 
missionaries had to say against the Buddhist faith. These 
were ably met and the principles and tenets of Buddhism 
were clearly stated. On the other hand the Buddhist Speaker 
brought out points against the Christian religion with cons- 
picuous success. 

00. PUBLICATION OP THE CONTROVERSY IN AMERICA 
AND ITS RESULTS 

About the time this controversy took place there was an 
American visitor, Dr. Peebles, a writer and author, present in 
Ceylon, he was so impressed with the controversy that he 
republished it in book form in the United States of America. 
This work came into the hands of the founders of the Theo- 
sopkical Society, Colonel H. S. Olcott and Madame Blavatsky 
who were so impressed with Buddhism that they opened up 
communications with the bhikkhus in Ceylon and eventually 
came to the island in 1880 and publicly embraced Buddhism. 
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Their arrival ancl their lectures created a great stir in the 
religious world of the island. Colonel Olcott with his 
experience was able at once to place his finger on the weak 
points that were undermining the national religion. He 
pointed out in unmistakable terms that apart from 
religious teachings and religious practices, the Buddhists, if 
they wanted to restore confidence in their national religion, 
should meet their opponents on their own grounds and 
counteract the activities that were undermining the very 
existence of the Buddhist religion. In the first place he 
pointed out that the English Government was neutral in 
regard to religious matters and that people should give up 
their belief that the Government favoured any particular 
religion or that Government desired that people who sought 
office or honours should become Christians and if any parti- 
cular official or officials did so, they acted wrongly and 
without the sanction of their Government and were liable to 
correction. In the second place he pointed out that Christian 
Mission bodies were carrying on education partly with public 
funds and that they were making use of their educational 
institutions to propagate their religious beliefs and were 
compelling children who attended such schools to neglect 
their own religion and to learn a new religion. It was 
pointed out that the public grants made by Government were 
open to all alike and it was the fault, of the Buddhists them- 
selves if they did not establish schools of their own for 
educating their own children under their own religious influ- 
ences. Thirdly he pointed out in unmistakable terms that 
public opinion was a great factor in any form of Government 
and that the Buddhists should not be mere passive sufferers 
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nursing their grievances in silence, but the} 1 - should assert 
themselves in all public matters. 

81. ACTIVE WORK BY THE BUDDHISTS 

As was already mentioned the Buddhist religion itself 
was well maintained in its purity by the bhikkhus who were 
educated and were devoted to the study of their religion. 
Practically every village in the island had its Buddhist 
temple and Buddhist bhikkhus. And among the bhikkhus 
there were able and learned men. Hikkaduve Siri Sumangala 
was the foremost scholar at this time, he founded the 
Oriental College in Colombo for teaching Pali, Buddhism, 
Sanskrit and allied languages. The college became a great 
success and hundreds of bhikkhus from all parts of the 
island came to sit at the feet of the teacher. The training 
given was a thorough one and the fame of Yidyodaya College 
spread far and wide not only in Ceylon but in Siam, Burma, 
Japan and India as well as in Europe. Other similar insti- 
tutions followed in its wake. Dhammarama Thera of Peliya- 
goda,Weligama Siri Sumangala Thera of Kalutara,Waskaduve 
Subhuti Thera of Waskaduva, Piyaratanatissa Thera of 
Dodanduwa, and many other eminent theras and scholars 
were active in their religious work in the island. The 
activities indicated by Colonel Olcott had their strong support 
and the Buddhists at last thoroughly awakened, started to 
work in earnest. They had the active support and guidance 
of Colonel Olcott and a number of others and the support 
of all the bhikkhus in the island. The people rose to the 
occasion, a propaganda was started, newspapers, books, 
pamphlets and leaflets were issued in their thousands, 
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lectures were arranged, and given all throughout the country, 
enthusiastic workers banded themselves together to promote 
these objects. And within a short time colleges and schools 
were started. At the outset certain difficulties were placed 
in the way of the new movement, government recognition of 
Buddhist schools was tardy and was made difficult. T1 ese 
difficulties were overcome and the movement spread with a 
rapidity which was unexpected and gained a success un- 
precedented in such movements. 

1)2. PRESENT STATE OF BUDDHISM 

To-day within fifty years of this revival the disabilities 
which the Buddhists had to face have disappeared. A 
Conscience Clause as regards religious teaching has been 
introduced in all schools as a condition of the receipt of 
government grants. Offices and honours do not go according 
to religious beliefs, the voice of the Buddhists is as strong in 
public affairs as the voice of those of other religious persua- 
sions. The controversies between Buddhists and Christians 
have ceased. There is a marked mutual respect and tolerance 
between all religious workers. The Buddhist and Christian 
join in social and welfare work and religious peace is evident 
throughout the country. 

Buddhist bhikkhus in Ceylon form three Nikayas, the 
Siamese, Amarapura and Ramanna. The last Ramanna 
Nikaya was formed in 1864 when a number of bhikkhus 
headed by Indasabhavaranana from Ceylon obtained ordina- 
tion in Arakan. Each of these Nikayas is distinct only in 
respect of its ordination and pupilary succession. There is 
complete harmony between them in regard to all matters of 
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religion. The laity do not group themselves into any 
particular Nikaya'. There are to-day over seven thousand 
Buddhist bhikkhus in the land, there are over three hundred 
and fifty Parivenas where Buddhist bhikkhus axe taught Pali 
and Buddha Dharma. Buddhist religious activity is alive 
to-day as it was at any time in the history of the island. 

<33. CONCLUSION 

Buddhism in Ceylon to-day is a continuation of the tradi- 
tions of the Mahavihara Nikaya formed by Mahinda Mali a 
Thera in 306 B.C. The ordination of all the three Nikayas 
of Buddhist bhikkhus now active in the island is a continua- 
tion of the Mahavihara fraternity, for Burma and Siam had 
received their ordination from Ceylon at different times and 
the continuity of the ordination is preserved by bringing this 
ordination back to the island from these two countries. 

There is, however, one aspect in religious activities which 
the modern social and economic conditions have created 
throughout the world. The material struggle of people in all 
countries has during this century become very prominent. 
Self-interest is inimical to the development of religious ideals. 
The conflict of individualistic tendencies has effected idealism 
to an extent that religion has lost in certain respects its 
primary function and has become in many cases merely a 
system, that from its expression strives after show and 
publicity. These tendencies are not absent in Ceylon among 
the Buddhists. The building of temples, emphasis on publi- 
city and ceremonies are apparent as outward expressions of 
religious enthusiasm. The inner life has become stagnant to 
a certain extent. People have a tendency to swim with the 
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current that has been created by a close contact with world- 
ly affairs. The multiplication of human needs and desires are 
inimical to the quiet and leisure that are required in cultiva- 
ting ideals. However the basis on which Buddhism is 
founded is not forgotten or neglected, there is no attempt 
to change the ideals to suit the passing whims of the people. 
The ideals are recognized by all, they are preserved with 
reverence, they are looked up to as the beacon light 
towards which people have to march. As long as the light 
is kept burning in its pristine brilliancy, the hope for 
attainment is ever present. The religious ideal of Buddhism 
in Ceylon has not been shadowed to the slightest degree, 
as a matter of fact its brilliance has increased and is 
increasing day by day. It is glowing steadily before the 
eyes of a people who for over two thousand years have 
preserved and maintained it under tribulations and suffer- 
ing of varying fortunes. The present is hopeful, the future 
is pregnant with great results— results that can bring peace 
and contentment and happiness to all beings. 



CHAPTER XVII 

BUDDHIST FESTIVALS IN CEYLON 


Early Buddhism had no distinctive religious festivals 
of its own. Buddha discountenanced all forms of cere- 
monialism and ritual ; and in the life of the Bhikkhus — men 
who had renounced all worldly attachments to devote all 
their energies to gain spiritua 1 emancipation — festivals, as 
they are understood in other religions, found no place. 
The lay followers, on the other hand, were not obliged to 
give up the observance of such religious practices as they 
had been accustomed to before the advent of the Buddha 
so long as these did not violate the principles of morality 
inculcated in the Dhamma. It may be presumed that the 
early converts to Buddhism continued to celebrate those 
festivals connected with their former religious creeds even 
after they had accepted the gospel of Sakyamuni. 

The corporeal relics of the Great Teacher, the Bodhi 
tree, and such religious symbols as the Dhamma—Cakka 
(the Wheel of the Law) and the footprint of the Buddha 
were adopted by the early Buddhists as objects of religious 
veneration ; and the oldest Buddhist sculptures in India 
show us that the worship of these objects gave rise to 
popular festivals. In Ceylon, too, the earliest Buddhist 
festivals of which we have any information, were connected 
with the worship of the stupas and the Bo-tree. 

The Mahayana school, the aim of which was to make the 
teachings of Buddhism less austere and thus to bring them 
more within the reach of the masses, laid great emphasis op 
67 * . 
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the bhakti — element, thereby creating an atmosphere more 
favourable to the growth of popular religious festivals. 
The Mahayanist movement was vigorously opposed by the 
Theravadins of Ceylon ; but some of their innovations, 
owing to their appealing nature to the mind of the multitude, 
were adopted by the orthodox sect. In this category are 
to be included the increasing importance attached to the 
Buddha image and the worship of the Bodhisattvas. Prom 
about the second century, the monasteries of the Theravadins 
in Ceylon contained numerous statues of the Buddha and 
many were the festivals connected with their worship. 
Festivals also sprang up in honour of Maitreya and other 
Bodhisattvas of Mahay ana origin and are continued to 
this day. 

In giving an account of the religious festivals of Ceylon 
now prevalent or of which we read in the Buddhist chronicles, 
we may start with those connected with stupa worship. 
Gorgeous festivals were held on occasions when relics were 
enshrined in stupas or when one was completed and conse- 
crated. The Mahava'iiisa (Chapter xxi, vv. 31-44) gives 
an account of the festival on the occasion of the enshrining 
of relics in the Ratnamali Cetiya at Anuradhapura by King 
DutthagamanI ( circa 101-77 B.C.). A great festival was 
celebrated by King Mahadathika Mahanaga (66-78 A.D.) 
after completing the Ambatthala stupa at Mihintale, the 
sacred hill near Anuradhapura. The account of this 
festival, as given in the chronicle, is quoted below ; and 
it will give the reader an idea of the great pomp with 
which these festivals were celebrated by the kings of 
Ceylon in the palmy days of Buddhism in this island. 
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“"When he had, made ready; around the Cetiya-mountain 
a (tract of land measuring a) yojana and had made four 
gateways and a beautiful road about (the mountain) and 
when he had then set up (traders’) shops on both sides 
of the road and had adorned (the road) here and 
there with flags, arches and triumphal gates and had 
illuminated all with chains of lamps, he commanded 
mimic dances, songs and music. That the people might 
go with clean feet on the road from the Kadamba river to 
the Cetiya mountain he had it laid with carpets — 
the gods themselves might hold a festive assembly there 
with dances and music— and he gave great largess at the 
four gates of the capital. Over the whole island he put up 
chains of lamps without a break, nay over the waters of the 
ocean within a distance of a yojana around. At the festival 
of (consecrating of) the cetiya these beautiful offerings were 
appointed by him : the splendid feast is called here (in the 
country) the great Giribhanda offering .” 1 

Among the periodical festivals at the stupas, we read of 
one for the renewing of the plaster work. Bhatika Abhaya 
(circa 38-66 A.D.) instituted such a festival every year at the 
Ratnamali Cetiya . 2 Stupas were also annually sprinkled 
with water amidst great festivities. Sena II (846-880 A.D.) 
conducted a great festival for the abhiseka of the Mahathupa 
at Anuradhapura and enacted a law that it should be conti- 
nued every year . 8 Several centuries earlier, elaborate 
mechanical devices were prepared by Bhatika Abhaya 
for raising water from the neighbouring Abhaya tank for 

1 Mahaoamia, Geiger’s translation. Ch. XXXIV. vv. 75-81. 

* Ibid. Chapter XXXIV, v. 58. 3 Ibid, Ch. LI. r, 82. 
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tlie abhiseka of the same stupa. 1 It is not stated, oil what 
particular day of the year these festivals were held. Among 
the present day Buddhists in Ceylon, festivals — of course, 
on a very much inferior scale — are celebrated on similar 
occasions. New stupas are still being built in the island and 
the day on which the relics— actual or supposed' — are en- 
shrined or the pinnacle placed on the top is a gala day for the 
whole country side. Men and women from the neighbouring 
villages flock to the shrine with all kinds of offerings. The 
monks are fed with the choicest delicacies which the means 
of the devotees can afford ; and religious processions are 
conducted. On every festive occasion of a religious nature, 
an appropriate sermon by one of the learned monks is a 
neve r failing feature. 

Even more than the veneration paid to the stupas, the 
cult of the Tooth Relic has given rise to various festivals 
among the Ceylon Buddhists This sacred object, which 
later became the palladium of the Sinhalese kings, was 
brought to Ceylon from Kalinga in the reign of Sri Megha- 
vania (352-379 A.D.). The king received it with great 
festivities and kept it in a shrine within the royal precincts 
and ordered that every year a grand festival should be 
celebrated in its honour when the relic was temporarily 
removed from the palace to the Abhayagiri monastery. 2 
Fa-Hien who visited Ceylon within half a century from 
the arrival of the Tooth Relic in Anuradhapura was a 
spectator of this festival and has left us an interesting 
account of it. 

1 Hahavamm, Chapter XXXIV. v, 45, 

- Ibid, Chap. XXXVII, v. 92fi. 
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“The tooth of Buddha is always brought forth in the 
middle of the third, month. Ten days beforehand the king 
grandly caparisons a large elephant, on which he mounts a 
man who can speak distinctly, and is dressed in royal robes, 
to beat a large drum, and make the following proclamation : — 
‘The Bodhisattva, during three AsanJchyeya-kalpas, mani- 
fested his activity, and did not spare his own life. 
He gave up kingdom, city, wife, and son ; he plucked out his 
eyes and gave them to another ; he cut off a piece of his 
flesh to ransome the life of a dove ; he cut off his head and 
gave it as an alms ; he gave his body to feed a starving tigress ; 
he grudged not his marrow and brains. In many such ways 
as these did he undergo pain for the sake of all living. And 
so it was, that, having become Buddha, he continued in the 
world for forty-five years, preaching his Law, teaching 
and transforming, so that those who had no rest found 
rest, and the unconverted were converted. When his 
connexion with the living was completed, he attained to 
parininmia (and died). Since that event, for 1497 years, 
the light of the world has gone out, and all living beings have 
had long-continued sadness. Behold ! ten days after this, 
Buddha’s tooth will be brought forth, and taken to the 
Abhayagiri-vihara. Let all and each, whether monks or 
laics, who wish to amass merit for themselves, make the 
roads smooth and in good condition, grandly adorn the lanes 
and by-ways, and provide abundant store of flowers and 
incense to be used as offerings to it.” 

“When this proclamation is over, the king exhibits, so 
as to line both sides of the road, the five hundred different 
bodily forms in which the Bodhisattva has in the course of 
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his history appeared, : — here as Sudana, there as Sama, 
now as the king of elephants, and then as a stag or a horse. 
All these figures are brightly coloured and grandly executed, 
looking as if they were alive. After this the tooth of Buddha 
is brought forth and is carried along in the middle of the 
road. Everywhere on the way offerings are presented to it, 
and thus it arrives at the hall of Buddha in the Abhayagiri- 
vihara. These monks and laics are collected in crowds. 
They burn incense, light lamps and perform all the prescribed 
services, day and night without ceasing, till ninety days 
have been completed, when (the tooth) is returned to the 
vihara within the city.” 1 A great festival held in honour 
of the Tooth Relic by Par akramab ahu I (1153-1186), when 
it was brought to Polonnaruva after a long series of adven- 
tures in Rohe, run is described in the 74th chapter of the 
Mahdvamsa. 

The Daladdsinta ('History of the Tooth Relic’) written 
by King Parakrama Bahu IV (1303-1333) of Kurunagala 
gives a detailed account of the annual festival celebrated 
on the occasion of the public exhibition of the relic at that 
period. 

The festival started at a time declared auspicious by the 
astrologers. The shrine of the Tooth Relic was beautifully 
decorated and the king, along with the ladies of the harem, 
the courtiers and the townsfolk made offerings to the relic 
for seven days. On the afternoon of the seventh day, in the 
presence of the high dignitaries of the Uttaramula fraternity, 
the casket containing the relic was removed from the sanctum 

1 Travels of Ffo-Hien, Legge’s translation, pj>, 105-7. 
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by representatives of the noble families of Ganavasi and 
Kiling ; and was placed in a decorated car. Two membe s 
of the above-mentioned families mounted the car and carried 
the casket in their hands. The chariot, drawn by a richly 
caparisoned elephant was taken through the streets which 
were specially decorated for the occasion. In front of the 
chariot marched, the members of the safagha who chanted 
pint (P. partita) holding in their hands a string (in Sinhalese 
pint nula, “thread of protection’ 5 ) tied to the car. Water 
charmed by the utterance of the sacred texts ( partita ) was 
sprinkled, from a silver pitcher, over the city as the procession 
wended its way through the streets. This duty was per- 
formed by a member of the aristocratic family of Doranavasi. 
On both sides of the chariot stood persons holding white 
umbrellas and ehauris. Immediately following the car, 
marched the musicians attached to the Temple of the Tooth, 
followed by those of the Royal palace. Next followed the 
officers of state and the army. Having circumambulated 
the city in the manner aforesaid, the procession returned to 
the temple where, in the presence of the chief monks of the 
Uttaramula fraternity, the temple officials and representatives 
of the two families of Ganavasi and Kiling, the casket was 
opened and the sacred relic exhibited. It was first shown to 
the assembled monks, and then to the king who received it 
in his hands with marks of the greatest respect and placed 
it on a dais specially prepared so that it may be seen by the 
assembled multitude. The ordinary folk had to be satisfied 
with a glance at the relic from a distance. When the 
assembled populace had paid their respects to the relic, it 
was once more deposited in the casket which was sealed 
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with three seals including that of the king. To those wor- 
shippers who had made any kind of offering, prascida in the 
shape of sandfe paste was given by the priests. While all 
these rites were gone through, paritta was chanted incessantly 
by five or seven monks. 

The festival described above was customarily held once 
a year ; but on occasions of prolonged drought similar 
festivals were undertaken with the purpose of bringing about 
rainfall. There is a popular belief, still widely prevalent 
among the Buddhists of Ceylon that the exposition of the 
tooth relic is a certain means of causing rain. Hence, when 
the monsoons fail, there is a great demand from the Buddhist 
public for the exhibition of this relic. 

Another festival which served the double purpose of 
honouring the Buddha and causing rainfall was the ‘bathing 
of the Bodhi tree (Bodhi sinana puja). It is said that King 
Bhatika Abhaya instituted that this festival should be 
conducted once a year perpetually. 1 King Dhatusena 
( circa 509-527 A.D.), too, is mentioned to have celebrated 
this festival ; 2 and it may be presumed that it was regularly 
observed when Buddhism was in a flourishing condition at 
Anuradhapura. Even to-day, it is not forgotten by the 
unsophisticated villagers. Towards the end of the long 
drought which prevails from July to October in the northern 
parts of Ceylon, one can sometimes see a long procession of 
villagers, mostly women, coming towards the sacred Bodhi 
tree at Anuradhapura, carrying, on their heads, pots filled 
with water. Sometimes, a twig of green leaves or a cluster 

i Mahdvamsa, Ch. XXXIV, y. 59. 

3 Ibid, XXXVIIT, v. 55. 
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of flowers is carried in the pot. With cries of sadhu, they 
wend their way to the sacred tree, and there empty the 
contents of their pots. This action, they believe, will not 
only produce a store of merit for their future births,, but 
will also hasten the appearance of the longed-for rain clouds. 

Sir J. G. Frazer has shown,* in his Golden Bough, 1 that 
the practice of watering a sacred tree was resorted to as an 
act of sympathetic magic to bring about rain by people of 
different countries and at different times. There is hardly 
any doubt that this practice was prevalent among the people 
of Ceylon before they adopted Buddhism and that the early 
Buddhist missionaries seeing it deeply rooted in the minds 
of the people adopted, it with a new meaning in Connection 
with the cult of the Bodhi tree. 

The slab inscription of Mahinda IV (954-970 A.D.) at 
Mihintale 3 mentions a festival named the Somnas mahabo 
magula (Merry festival of the great Bodhi tree) which was 
held at the monastery on that sacred hill ; but we do not 
know how it was celebrated. 

Another religious festival undertaken to ward off evil 
was the public recital of the Katana Sutta with appropriate 
ceremony. According to tradition, this sutta was delivered 
by the Buddha at Vesall to protect that city from the triple 
scourge of drought, famine and epidemic disease. In the 
reign of Upatissa (circa 426-468 A.D.), Ceylon was afflicted 
with similar evils and he questioned the monks whether the 
Buddha had not done anything to protect the people from 
such visitations. They informed the king of the circums- 

1 Vol. I. j). 189. 

2 Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol. T, p. 108. 
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tances under which the Gangarohcma sutta was expounded 
by the Buddha. The king thereupon “caused a perfect 
image of the Buddha to be made of gold and placing the 
stone bowl of the divine teacher filled with water on the 
joined, hands of the image and raising that image to his state 
car, he went through the ceremony of receiving sila, 
made the multitude also submit to the same ceremony and 
distributed alms. Having decorated the capital like unto 
a heavenly city, surrounded by all the priests resident in the 
island, he descended into the main street. There, the 
assembled priests chanting forth the Katana Sutta and at the 
same time sprinkling water marched in procession in the 
neighbourhood of the palace along the street and near the 
walls and continued walking round the city throughout 
the three divisions of the night .” 1 

A festival in honour of Ananda, that most lovable of all 
the disciples of the Buddha, was also sometimes celebrated 
to ward off evil. Sena II “brought forth the image of 
Ananda, and carried it in procession round about the city, 
and then caused the partita to be recited duly by the Order, 
and saved the people from sickness by sprinkling the holy 
water thereof upon them.” 

In all the festivals which had, for their immediate aim, 
the warding off of evil, the recital of the partita was an 
essential feature. Even to-day, public recitals of the partita 
are periodically conducted in the Buddhist monasteries of 
Ceylon. On these occasions, the people from several villages 
join together, and construct a temporary pavilion (mandapa) 
and decorate it with flags, festoons, and greenery. In the 

1 MaMvamsa, Chapter, XXVII, vv. 189-196. 
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centre a platform is erected, for the monks who recite the 
paritta. The night on which the ceremony starts is cele- 
brated with processions, fireworks, and music, . Every day 
there are three occasions on which the recital of the paritta is 
conducted with greater ceremony than at other times, namely, 
at dawn, at about two o’clock in the afternoon, and in the 
evening at about 9 p.m. This is called the mahapirita. 
When the three suttas entitled Mahgala, Ratana and Metta 
with some other miscellaneous stanzas are recited by as 
many monks as have assembled or as many as can be ac- 
commodated on the special platform. A thread called the 
pirit nula (protection thread) which runs round the platform 
is held by the monks in their hands whilst they recite the 
Pali stanzas. A pot of water is also kept on the platform. 
After the recital of the mahapirita is over, some person, not 
necessarily a monk, takes this pot and with an areca flower, 
sprinkles water from it on the assembled multitude. The 
paritta thread lasts till one session, which generally consists 
of a week ; and when the ceremony is over, parts of it are 
given to the worshippers who treasure them as charms 
against malevolent spirits. A special ceremony called the 
dorahada asna (“A message at the Gate”) is celebrated on 
the seventh day, the end of each session. In the morning, 
a boy, gaily attired, goes in procession to a neighbouring 
shrine dedicated to one of the local deities or if such be not 
available within a reasonable distance, to any tree reputed 
by popular belief as the abode of spirits. He carries an 
apparently heavy load which, in fact, contains only 
some small offer mgs to the deity and an ola on which is an 
invitation to the gods to come for the final recital of the 
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partita, that night. This boy, the devadutaija, (‘messenger 
of the gods’) as he is called, performs his duty and returns 
to the monastery where he is treated with great considera- 
tion till the ceremony is over. In the night, before the 
usual mahdpirita, the messenger comes in great state to the 
entrance of the pavilion, and then a dialogue ensues 
between him and one of the assembled monks selected 
for the occasion. The latter, in a long winded oration 
inquires whether the messenger is present ; to which the 
answer is given in the affirmative. The monk then 
inquires whether the gods, too, have accompanied 
him. For this question, too, a similar answer is 
given ; and then the monk addresses each deity, sup- 
posed to be present there, by his name and titles and 
exhorts him to partake of the merit that has been stored by 
the week’s recital of the Dhamma, and to protect the religion 
of the Buddha and its votaries particularly mentioning 
those who had been instrumental in bringing about the 
festival. There is a particular formula in which the ‘messen- 
ger’ and the monk should address each other on this occasion 
and they deliver it in a sing song tone. After this ceremony 
is over, the maJidpirita is chanted, as usual and towards the 
end of the night two suttas , which are supposed to be the 
most potent in driving away all kinds of evil spirits, are 
recited. These are the Mahasamaya sutta and the Ata- 
natiya sutta of the Digha Nikaya. The pint festivals are 
not so common in Ceylon at present as they used to be a 
decade or two ago. With the general spread of education, 
people prefer an exposition of a particular point of doctrine 
to chants which they do not understand. But on occasions 
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o f public or domestic affliction, the pint is always resorted to. 
An inscription of Kassapa V (908-918 A.D.) mentions a 
festival held for the anointing of the image of the Buddha 
(Sinhalese Budu biso magula — Skt. Buddhabhiseka man- 
galya). But we do not know on what occasion it was held 
and how the ceremony was performed. King Dhatusena 
is said to have conducted a festival for adorning and anointing 
the Buddha image. Several statues named Abhiseka Buddhas 
are mentioned in the Mahavamsa ; and it may be presumed 
that the festival of anointing these images was held periodi- 
cally. 1 A Tamil inscription at Polonnaruva, whilst describing 
the Temple of the Tooth in that city, says that the shrine 
was ‘the abode of the auspicious colossal stone statue of 
the Buddha’ and that it was also ‘the auspicious house for 
the first abhiseka ceremony.’ The reference here seems 
to be to the festival of anointing the Buddha image. Among 
the modern Buddhists of Ceylon, there is no corresponding 
festival. 

The Tamil inscription mentioned above, also tells us that 
the eye of the image of the Buddha in the Temple of the 
Tooth in Polonnaruva was removed annually and' was painted 
with collyriirm. This corresponds to what is known among 
the present day Buddhists as the netra pratisthdpana mah- 
galya (the festival of fixing the eye). Now it is observed 
only at the consecration of a new image which is not con- 
sidered worthy of homage till this rite is performed. 

In the reign of Kassapa V, an annual festival was insti- 
tuted for paying honour to the Dhammasa ligani, the first 
book of the Abhidhammapitaka, which was caused to be 

1 Mhv. Ch. 39, v. 0, Oh. 38, V. 67 and Oh. 39, v. 40. 
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written on plates of gold by that monarch. The Mahavamsa 
describes the festival in the following words: — “And then 
he canned the Abhidhammapitaka to be written on plates 
of gold, and embellished the book Dhammasangani with 
divers jewels, and built for it a house in the midst of the 
city, and placed it there, and caused feasts to be held in 
honour thereof. And he gave the office of Sakka Senapati 
to his own son, and charged him that he should take the 
oversight of feasts for the book of the law. And every year 
the king caused the city to be decorated like the city of the 
gods, and adorning himself all over with jewels, so that he 
shone like the king of the gods, he marched through the 
streets of the city seated on an elephant, surrounded by a 
well-clad host. And the book DhammasanganI he took in 
procession in great splendour to the richly decorated vihara 
that he had built there, and having placed it on the relic 
altar in the hall of the goodly relic-house that was ornamented 
with divers jewels, he made offerings unto it .” 1 

The most important festival of the modern Buddhists 
of Ceylon is celebrated on the full moon day of the second 
lunar month, Vai sakha (Sinhalese Vesak). According to 
the tradition of the Thera vada school, this date is the anni- 
versary of the birth, the enlightenment and the parinirvmia 
of the Buddha ; and, therefore, no other day is considered 
of such great importance in the religious calendar of the 
Ceylon Buddhists. This festival was celebrated in Ceylon 
from the earliest times. Dutthagamapi in the first century 
B.C., Vasabha in the second, Voharatissa in the third and 
Sena II in the ninth centuries are said to have observed it 

1 Mahavamm, Chapter 52, vv. 50-55. 
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annually. Though, not expressly mentioned, it may be pre- 
sumed that this important day was duly celebrated all 
throughout the history of Buddhism in this island. 

Since the revival of Buddhism in Ceylon some fifty years 
ago, this festival is celebrated among the Sinhalese Buddhists 
with great eclat, specially in the towns. The houses of the 
Buddhists as well as the temples and the monasteries are 
illuminated with multicoloured paper lanterns. The more 
pious observe the eight precepts of morality ( afthangasila ) 
and others visit the various temples in the vicinity. At 
different places along the roads, almshouses are opened 
wherein the pilgrims are entertained ; and near the temples, 
flowers are distributed free. Vast crowds visit the Buddhist 
shrines in various parts of the island and offer flowers, incense, 
etc., in front of the images, the cetiyas and the Bodhi trees. 
In recent years, some features associated with the Christmas 
festival of the Christians, such as sending cards to friends 
and relations, and carol parties, have been introduced. 

The full moon day of the next month (in Sinhalese Poson) 
is also a festive day for the Sinhalese Buddhists. Tradi- 
tionally, this is the anniversary of the day on which Mahinda, 
the prince apostle, first set his foot on the soil of Lanka and 
started his work for the establishment of the religion of the 
Buddha in this island. Appropriately enough, this festival 
is mainly celebrated at Mihintale, near Anuradhapura, the 
scene of Mahinda’s meeting with Tissa, the king of Ceylon 
contemporary with Asoka. Thousands of pilgrims visit 
the sacred shrines of Anuradhapura and Mihintale on this 
day. The .main features of the festival are more or less 
similar to those of the Vai sakha festival. 
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The full moon of the next month Asa! a (Skt. Asa'dha) 
is the occasion of another festival. According to Buddhist 
tradition, this was the day on which the Buddha preached 
his first sermon in the Deer Park at Benares ; but it is not on 
this account that the day is held sacred among the majority 
of the Buddhists in Ceylon. This is the day on which the 
various local divinities recognized by the Buddhists of 
Ceylon are publicly worshipped. The more important of 
these are Uppalavanna (now identified with Visnu), Katara- 
gama (identified with Skanda), Vibhisana, Sumana and 
Natha. I have elsewhere shown 1 that Nath a is the same as 
Avalokitesvara and that Sumana has characteristics in 
common with the Mahayana Bodhisattva Samantabhadra. 
The other gods of the Ceylon Buddhists, too, are considered 
to be Bodhisattvas ; and their cults undoubtedly originated 
owing to the influence of the Mahayanists who were once 
very powerful in Ceylon. The principal feature of these 
festivals is the procession held on the full moon day in which 
the image of the particular god, in whose honour the day is 
celebrated is taken through the streets. 

The great procession held in Kandy during the month of 
August was originally connected with the cults of these local 
divinities though now the public exhibition of the Tooth 
Relic is its main feature. The following description of this 
festival (the Perahara as it is called) during the days of the 
Kandyan kings, is given by Pridham. 

“The Perahara begins on the day of the new moon in the 
month of Asa]a. The commencement is regulated by the 

1 See Mahayitnism in Ceylon, Ceylon Journal of Science ( Section G. Vol. IT, 
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niihata or the situation of the stars, and, at the appointed 
moment, which must either he in the evening or morning, 
never at mid-day, the Kapur ala 2 of the Visnu de vale cuts 
down a young and barren jak tree which has been previously 
chosen and is consecrated for the purpose by mysterious 
rites. The day before, the Kapurala 1 must bathe in pure 
water, anoint his head with the juice of the lime and clothe 

himself in clean garments When the tree has 

been cut down it is divided into four sections, one of which 
is conveyed to each of the devales, under a white canopy, and 
accompanied by music. The section is cleaned at the devale, 
and put into a hole, protected by a roof and covered and 
ornamented with palm leaves, flowers, and fruits, and the 
priests of temple carry in procession round it the bows and 
arrows of the gods. 

"The consecrated wood is adorned with leaves, flowers, 
and fruits, and during the first five days the procession simply 
passes round it ; the Kapuralas bearing the sacred vessels 
and implements. After this time they are brought beyond the 
precincts of the de vale and paraded through the principal 
streets of Kandy. On the night of the full moon, the pro- 
cession is joined by the Tooth Relic, magnificently accom- 
panied, which is afterwards carried to the Adahana Maluva, 
a consecrated place, near which are the tombs of the ancient 
kings and other individuals of the royal race. The relics 
receive the adoration, of the crowd until the morning, when it 
is returned to the temple. At the end of the five days, the 
principal part of the perahara, called the randolibama 
commenced. The procession just described was joined by 

1 A priest officiating in the shrines of Buddhist gods in Ceylon, 

69 wwV. v V 
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the rcmdoHs, or palanquins, four in number, each dedicated 
to a particular goddess and each furnished with a golden 
pitcher and sword, similarly dedicated. In the evening the 
palanquins followed the elephants bearing the arms of the 
gods ; but by night they preceded them. They were attended 
not only by the women of the temple, but likewise by the 
ladies of the court, and by the young wives and daughters 
of the chiefs dressed in royal apparel, presented to them 
by the king. The king, who was before a mere spectator 
of the ceremony, now took an active part in it, arid during 
the five days that the randdlibama lasted, regu’ar-y joined 
the evening procession in his golden chariot drawn by eight 
horses. According to the natives this part of the per aha m 
was extremely magnificent, the chiefs vieing with each 
other in splendour of dress and in the multitude of their 
attendants, and every party concerned, the king in particular, 
used every exertion to make the spectacle as imposing or 
brilliant as possible. 

Towards the end of the festival the procession approaches 
the river at the ancient ferry, near the bridge of Peradeniya, 
and while the multitude remains upon the bank, the Jcapurdla 
enters a boat that has been splendidly decorated for the 
occasion. The boat is rowed to some distance, when the 
kapurdla takes a golden sword, and strikes the water. 
At the same instant a brazen vesse’ is dipped into the river, 
and while the water is yet departed, a portion is taken 
up, which is kept until the vessel can be filled in the same 
manner at the next festival. The water which has been taken 
the previous year, is at the same time poured back into 
the river .” 1 

1 Pridham, Ceylon . , Vol. I, pp. 331-2- 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF ASOKAN LEGENDS 

The Asokan legends to be discussed in this paper are 
those contained in the northern text of Divyavaddna and the 
southern text of Malimdmsa to be referred to as Div. and 
Malta respectively in the course of the paper. 

Geiger, in his introduction to his translation of the 
Mahdvamsa (Pali Text Society, 1912), has discussed- ‘the 
trustworthiness of the Ceylon Chronicles' and defended them 
against ‘undeserved distrust and exaggerated scepticism’ 
on the basis of the confirmation they have received from 
certain external sources. These are some -inscriptions found 
on the stupas of Safici which curiously mention three of the 
Buddhist missionaries mentioned in the legends, nig., Kasapa- 
gota, Majjhima and Dadabhisara. Geiger, however, has 
not brought out the remarkable degree of confirmation which 
the legends relating to Asoka receive from another external 
and unimpeachable source, the inscriptions of Asoka. It 
will appear on a close and comparative study of both these 
sources, the legends and the inscriptions of Asoka, that 
both must be used, like a pair of scissors for the constitution 
of a complete Asokan history. Nay, more : for, so far as 
this most important aspect of that history is concerned, its 
chronological framework, the legends are more helpful than 
the inscriptions ; they furnish us with a fairly complete 
set of dates in the life and history of Asoka, which readily 
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fits in with the fragments of chronological scheme found in 
the Edicts and other sources. 

To Greek writers we owe the starting point of Indian 
chronology. If we make a start with 323 B.O. as the date of 
the commencement of Candra Gupta Maurya’s kingship, 
the Brahmanical and the Buddhist texts, the Purdnas and 
the Ceylon Chronicles, both cite the number of years for his 
kingship, viz., 24. Thus we come to 299 B.O. as the date of 
Bindusara’s accession to the throne. The Purdnas assign 
to him a reign of 25 years, so that Asoka’s accession to the 
throne took place in 274 B.G., and his coronation in 270 B.C., 
after allowing for it an interval of 4 years according to the 
Mahavamsa V. 22, which states : “Four years after the 
famous Asoka had won for himself paramount sovereignty 
(ekarajjarii), he consecrated himself as king in the city of 
Pataliputta.” It may be noticed that when the Edicts 
mention dates, they count them from the king’s corona- 
tion ( abhiseka ) which must have thus been an important 
event in Asoka’s reign. 

This same date, 270 B.G., that we get for Asoka’s coro- 
nation from his legends, we also get from his Edicts. In his 
Bock Edict XIII, he refers to five western kings as his con- 
temporaries. According to the Cambridge History of India 
(Vol. I, p. 502), these kings were all living up to .258 B.G. 
when one of them, (Magas of Gyrene), if not another (Alexan- 
der of Epirus), died. It is just possible that Asoka at the 
other end might not have heard of his death for a year, he., 
till 257 B.G. which may thus be taken to be the date of 
B.E. XIII. From B.E. Ill, IV, V and Pillar Edict VI, 
we know that the Bock Edicts were issued in the twelfth 
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and thirteenth year of his coronation. The date of R. E. 
XIII being found to be 257 B.C., we come to 270 B.C. as 
the date of the coronation. 

We come to the same date, 270 B.G., by another way. 
From Maha. V. 37-48, we come to know that Nigrodha, the 
posthumous sow. of- Asoka’s elder brother, Sumana, was 
born in the year of his father’s death which was 
followed by Asoka’s accession to the throne, and hence 
in the year 274 B.C., and that he converted Asoka to 
Buddhism when he was seven years old, and after the 
seventh year of Asoka’s accession to the throne, i.e., 
about 266 B.C. Curiously enough, we obtain about the 
same date for Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism from a 
close study of the two Edicts bearing on this question, 
viz., R. E. XIII and Minor R. E. I. The former refers to 
the king’s bloody conquest of Kalinga, in the eighth year of 
his coronation, i.e., in 262 B.C., and to the further fact 
that it was followed by a mental reaction in the shape of 
an intense (tivra) devotion of the king to his Dharma (of 
non-violence). The minor R. E. I also refers to two stages 
in Asoka’s attitude towards the Dharma: (1) a stage of 
indifference lasting for more than two years and a half 
when he was only an Upasaka, a lay-worshipper ; (2) 
a stage of active devotion to the Dharma ( badham ca me 
pakamte). It- is evident that (2) represents the mental 
reaction of the Kalinga conquest which took place in 
262 B.C. And so about three years earlier, 266-265 B.C. 
Asoka became a convert to Buddhism as an upasaka under 
the influence of Nigrodha, as stated in the Maha. 

Taking now the initial dates for Asoka’s accession to the 
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throne and coronation as settled, we obtain a crop of other 
dates from the legends without any violence to reason or 
sober history. Prom Maha. Y. 204, we learn that Asoka’s 
eldest son, Mahendra and daughter, Sanighamitra, were 
both ordained in the sixth year of his coronation, 
and that they were respectively twenty and eighteen 
years of age at that time. We can now find the 
precise dates of these three events. The ordination 
of the. brother and sister took place in 264 B.C. The 
brother was born in 286 B.C. and the sister in 284 B.C. 
From the date of birth of his eldest son, we may infer the 
date of birth of his father. It must have been somewhere 
near 304 B.C. This assumes that Asoka became a father 
at the age of 20. A younger age for his fatherhood is not 
permissible under the limits indicated in Maha. XIII, 
8-11, stating that Asoka was already old enough to have 
been deputed as his Viceroy, by his father, to UjjayinI, and 
on his way, at the town of Yedisa, he met his first love, 
Devi, who later became the mother of Mahendra (/&.). 

We may, now, present the following table of dates estab- 
lishing a fairly complete chronology of the life and reign of 
Asoka, on the basis of the two-fold sources, the texts and 
inscriptions : — 

304 B.C. — Birth of Asoka as inferred from the date given 
below r of the birth of his eldest son. It is interesting to 
note that Gandra Gupta Maury a lived to see the birth of 
his grandson who outrivalled his greatness. 

286 B.C.— Asoka (at the age of 18) deputed by his father 
Bindusara to UjjayinI from Pataliputra, as his Viceroy. 
Avantirdsim was the name of the Central Provinces of the 
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Maurya Empire with its two famous towns, Vjjayinl, which 
was its capita 1 and Vedisa, where Asoka married his first 
wife, Devi — (Mafia. XIII, 8-11). Asoka’s age at that time 
is taken to be 1 8 as the lowest permissible age, considering 
that he was then old enough (1) for marriage and (2) for the 
rulership of a province. ( Avantirastrafn bhunjato). Besides, 
Hindu Law has fixed 18 as the age of majority., Asoka, 
as a minor, could not have been trusted with the government 
of a province. \ 

286 B.C. — Asoka marries his first wife, Devi, at the age 
of IS (lb.). 

284 B.O. — Birth of Asoka’s eldest son, Mahendra (lb.), 
v. 204. 

282 B.C.-— Birth of Asoka’s eldest daughter, Samgha- 
mitra (lb.). 

274 B.C. — (1) The war of succession between Asoka and 
his brothers. 

(2) Death of the Grown. Prince Sumana. 

(3) Asoka’s accession to Supreme Sovereignty (ekarajjam). 

(4) Birth of Prince Sumana ’s posthumous son, Nigrodha 
(lb., 40-50). 

270 B.C. — Anoka’s Coronation (lb., 22). 

270-240 B.C.— Asandhimitra figuring as Asoka’s Queen 
( Mahesl ) at the Court of Pataliputra (lb. 85 ; XX. 2), instead 
of his first wife, Devi, who was all along left at her native 
town, Vedisa ( lb . XIII., 1, 8-11). This agrees with the 
fact stated in R.E.V. that A soka had his harems ( Olodhana 
both at Pataliputra, and ‘in outlying towns’ (bdhilisre ca, 
nagalesu ) (Dhauli Text). 
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270-266 B.C. — Tissa, Asoka’s youngest uterine brother, 
'as his Viceregent (Upa-raja) ( Mahd . v. 33, 168). 

268 B.C. — Samghamitra married to Agnibrahma. 

267 B.C.— Birth of Asoka’s grandson named Sumana, 
son of Samghamitra (lb. 170). 

266 B.C. — (1) Conversion of Asoka to Buddhism by 
Nigrodha (lb. 45). 

This is also tb,e date derivable from data contained in the 
R.E. XIII and M.R.E.I., as already explained. 

(2) Asoka converts his brother, Tissa, his Viceregent, 
to Buddhism (lb., 160). 

(3) Tissa ordained by Mahadhammarakkhita (lb., 168). 

(4) Appointment of Prince Mahendra as Viceregent in 
place of Tissa (lb., 202). As Mahendra took orders two 
years later, it is inferred that he must have been acting 
in the interval as the King’s Viceregent in the vacancy 
caused by Tissa’s resignation of that office. It is to be 
noted that Mahendra was then 18 years old and thus just 
qualified for an administrative office. 

(5) Agnibrahma, son-in-law and nephew of Asoka, or- 
dained. (lb. 170). 

266-263 B.C. — Construction of vihdras and of caityas 
at places visited by the- Buddha ( Jinena parivutthesu 
thanesu) by Asoka (lb. 173-175). 

According to the Livyavadana also (XXVl, pp. 380-381, 

, Cowell’s ed.), the conversion of Asoka is followed bv his 
building activity. His conversion is announced by him 
in the following words: ‘Saranam rsim upaimi tarn ca 
Buddham ganavaram aryaniveditam ca dharmam.’ His 
building activity is deseribed in two stages. The first com- 
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prised the construction of what are called Dharmardjilcds 
or stupas all over the empire to receive the Buddha’s cor- 
poreal relics which were extracted by ‘Arya-Maurya-Srf 
Asoka out of seven previous Tertis of his predecessors, includ- 
ing the Dr ona- Stupa of Ajatasatru. By this pious work 
(cf. punnena Icammuna, Malta. V. 189), A soka earned the 
title of Dharmdsolca. These stupas are described as being 
‘resplendent like the autumn clouds’ (saradabhra-prabha) 
and also as ‘high as hill-tops’ ( Girisrnga-halpa ). The 
second stage of Asoka’s building activity consisted of caityas 
which were erected at places where the Buddha had dwelt 
(ye pradesa adhyusitah Bhagavata Buddhena) (Div. p. 389). 

265-262 B.C. — Asoka as an upasalca (M.R.E.I., as already 
explained). 

264 B.C. — (1) Ordination of Mahendra by the Thera 
Mahadeva, under Majjhantika acting as President of the 
chapter which met for the kamrnavdeam ; his second ordi- 
nation by Moggaliputta Tissa as his Upadhaya. 

(2) Ordination of Samghamitra by her acaryd Ayupala 
and upadhydya Dhammapala (Malta. V. 204-209). 

(3) Promotion of Dhammasoka from the rank of a 
Paccaya-dayalca to that of a Sasana-dayada ( lb 197). 

263 B.O.— Birth of Kunala, son of Asoka’s wife, 
Paclmavati, “on the day when 84,000 dharmarajikas were 
completed by King Asoka” (Div., p. 405). 

262 B.C. — (1) Conquest of Kalinga and the consequent 
intense (tlvra) devotion of Asoka to Dhamrna (R.E. XIII) ; 
Asoka’s closer connexion with the Samgha (samghe upagate) 
and whole hearted exertions (pardlcrama) on its behalf 
(M.R.E.I.). 
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(2) Death of the monks, Tissa and Sumitta, followed 
by the increase in the number of heretics in the Samgha, 
and the consequent retirement of Moggalipuita Tissa 
(Malta., V. 227-30). This happened “in the eighth regnal 
year of the king” ( ranno vassamhi atthame). 

(3) Accession of Mahendra to the headship of the Samgha 
(II., 232). 

260-250 B.C. — Period of Asoka’s pilgrimage to Buddhist 
holy places — “places where the Lord Buddha had dwelt.” 
The pilgrimage, according to Div. (pp. 389-397), had followed 
the completion of the stupas and included visits to holy 
places in the following order 

(1) Lumbinimna, ‘first of all,’ (sarva-prathamena) , (2) 
Kapilavastu, (3) Bodhimula or Bodhi, (4) Varanasi, (5) Rsi- 
vadana, (6) Kusinagara, (7) Jetavana, where Asoka wor- 
shipped the stupas of the Buddha’s chief disciples, Sariputra, 
Mahamaudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, of Vatkula, and 
Ananda, T he D iv. also marks out the four most important 
of these places of pilgrimage as those which are associated 
with the Buddha’s (1) Jdti, (2) Bodhi, (3) Dharmacahra, 
and (4) Parinirvdna. 

The fact of Asoka’s pilgrimage is also attested by his 
own inscriptions. Only there are discrepancies between 
the Div. and the inscriptions as regards (1) the places visited, 
(2) the order in which they were visited, and (3) the dates of 
some of these visits. The Edicts do not mention all the places 
visited, but only tivo of these, viz., Lumbini and Bodh Gaya 
or Sambodhi. The former pilgrimage is dated 250 B.O. 
in the Buminindei Pillar Inscription and the latter in 260 
B.O. in R.E. VIII. The Edicts thus make the visit to Bodhi 
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as prior to that to Lumbini. The Edicts also mention 
Asoka’s pilgrimage to a place not mentioned in the Div., viz., 
the stupa of Buddha Konakamana as recorclecl in the Nigliva 
Pillar inscription. 

It is interesting to note that the words ‘atcina agacha 
maMyite Mela Budhe gate 5 correspond closely to the following 
words of the Div. : ‘yo Buddhena Bhagavata pradesa 
adhyusitas tan archayamiaham gatvd chinhani chaiva 
kuryam asmin Maharaja pradese — Bhagavan jatah.’ 

262-254 B.C. — The Samgha under the headship of Mahen- 
dra ; recall by Asoka of Moggaliputta Tissa who taught 
him the doctrine of the Sambuddha ; meeting of the samgha 
under him and expulsion by the king of the heretical monks 
(‘te micchaditthike sabbe raja uppabhaj apayi’ ) (Mahd. 
V. 231-274). It is to be noted that the expulsion of heretical 
monks by the king is also referred to in the Pillar Edicts 
at Sanei, Sarnath and Kausambl. 

260 B.C. — Issue of the first Edict, the Minor R.E.I. ; 
the first of Asoka’s dharmdydtrds to Bodh-Gaya (R.E. VIII) ; 
addressing the Bhabra Edict to the Samgha ; popularising 
the gods (M.E.E.I. as interpreted by some scholars). 

259 B.C. —-Issue of the two separate Kaliiiga Edicts. 

258-257 B.C. — Issue of the 14 Rock-Edicts ; grant to the 
Ajivikas, of cave-dwellings in the Barabar Hills (as stated 
in the Nigrodha and Khalatika caves Inscriptions). 

257 B.C. — Institution of officers called Dharma Maha- 
matras (R.E. V). 

256 B.C. — Double enlargement of the Stupa of Buddha 
Konakamana (Nigliva Pillar Inscription). 

253 B.C.' — Meeting of the Third Buddhist Council under 
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Moggaliputta Tissa (Mahd. V., 280), and, despatch by him 
of missionaries to different countries {'Mahd. XII, 1-8). 

The fact of despatch of missionaries to foreign countries 
is also attested in the Edicts. But there are points of agree- 
ment and divergence in the versions of the event presented 
by the Edicts and the legends. The former attribute the 
despatch of missionaries to Asoka, the latter to Tissa. The 
Edicts call them Dharma Mahdmatras or Dutas. The 
Mahd. tells of more countries to which they are despatched 
than the Edicts. 

The following countries they mention in common, viz., 
(1) Gandhara (R.E. Y), (2) Yavana (R.E. V and XIII), (3) 
Himalaya , (implied in the Nabhapamtis of R.E. XIII), (4) 
Aparantaka (R.E. V), (5) Maharastra (implied in the peoples 
named Andhras, Pulindas and Rastrekas in R.E. Vand XIII). 
The South is referred to in the legends in the countries 
called Mahisa-Mandala and Vanavasi and in the Edicts in 
the peoples called Satyaputras, Keralaputras, Cholas, and 
Pandyas (R.E. II). R.E. II and XIII of 258 B.C. already 
refer to the work of Asoka’s foreign missions as being in 
full swing. The legends make it begin later, in 253 B.C. 
They make the work of the missions purely religious, the 
preaching of Buddhist Doctrines selected from the scrip- 
tures ; the Edicts make the work secular and humanitarian 
in its character, comprising measures for the relief of suffering 
(R.E. II) and achievement of dkarma-vijaya. moral conquest 
(R.E. XIII). 

252 B.C. — Mahendra on way to Ceylon visits his mother, 
Devi, at Vedisa when already 12 years a monk (Mahd. XIII, 
1 - 8 - 11 ). 
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251 B.C. — Gift of a cave in the Khalatika Hill as shelter 
against rain (Kkalatika Hill No. 2 Cave Inscriptions). 

250 B.C. — Pilgrimage to Lumbini ; to the Stupa of Buddha 
Konakamana ; erection of a commemorative pillar and a 
shrine at the first, and a pillar at the second place, 

243-242 B.C. — Issue of Pillar Edicts. 

240 B.C. — Death of Asandhimitra, the dear consort of 
Asoka, and faitkM believer in the Sambuddha {Malta. 
XX, 2). 

236 B.C. — Tisyaraksita as Chief Queen (lb., 3). The 
Div. (p. 407) also mentions her as Asoka’s agramahisi. 

235 B.C. — Kunala sent out as Viceroy to Taxila, then in 
revolt (Div. ib.). Kunala was then 18 years old. 

233 B.C. — Tisyaraksita’s jealousy against the Bodhi-tree 
to which Asoka was attached too much, causes her attempts 
to destroy the Mahabodhi (Malta. XX., 4-6). The story of 
Tisyaraksita’s jealousy prompting her secret attempts at 
the destruction of the Bodhi, which she described as her 
‘ Sapatnl ’ (co-wife), is also given in greater detail in the 
Div. (p. 397). 

It is interesting to note that this Div. story is also repre- 
sented on stone in one of the sculptures of Sanci. The 
Div. refers to 1000 pitchers filled with scented water used by 
Asoka to revive the “Bodhi-druma” ( ! Kumblmndm sahasmm 
gandhodakena pura yitval). We also find to the left of the 
Sanci sculpture (on the front face of the lower lintel of the 
eastern gate) figures of pitchers being carried by a crowd of 
musicians and devotees ; in the centre, the temple and the 
Tree of Knowledge (Bodhi) ; and to the right, a royal retinue, 
a king and queen descending from an elephant, and their 
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offering worship later at the tree. This scene is also repeated 
on the top and second panels of the rear face of the left 
pillar of the south gate. The association of these sculptures 
with Asoka is further attested by the figure of pairs of peacocks 
appearing at the ends of the architrave, the peacock being 
the dynastic symbol of the Mauryas. 

232 B.C. — Death of Asoka in the thirty-eighth year of 
his reign {Malm. XX, 1-6). 



CHAPTER XIX 

WANTED A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE—? BUDDHISM 

Doubtless for the reason that all serious things are treated 
frivolously and all frivolous things seriously, Buddhism has 
not yet received that attention in the West which it deserves. 
Conditions now are more favourable for its due appreciation 
there than at any previous time, for thousands in Europe 
are without an adequate or satisfactory explanation of life, 
while at the same time finding in themselves a greater dis- 
position to explore spiritual things than ever before. To 
these people Buddhism presents itself with high credentials : 
it is the religion and hope of the preponderant portion of the 
world’s peoples. It can be presented in a simple way while 
its founder and central figure strikes the heart once and for 
all. The late Sir Edwin Arnold conferred a great benefit on 
the Western reading public with his beautiful poem : “The 
Light of Asia.” Like all eternal things : the great religions, 
their Scriptures, the world’s mighty mountains and rivers, 
and the shining of the planets, Buddhism comes with power 
to him who has reached a certain stage of evolution. Tired 
of that everlasting round of trying to possess e t h i n g s’ 
he desires to KNOW and to BE. For this man there are 
all the glorious depths of Buddhist Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy ; if he is too tired for such a search, let him contemplate 
the glorious Tathagata, who was once himself but a man, 
and those lesser “lights” the blessed Bodhisattvas. 

Like all the real MASTERS the Buddha has no con- 
demnation and knows nothing of “sinners” in the Church 
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sense. All creatures are bound to the Wheel of the Law and 
actions proceed from nature. In a world ruled by law none 
goes without the just and meticulous reward for his deeds, 
whether these be good or evil, and man is expected to act 
honourably and uprightly because he is a m a n, a birth 
difficult to get. 

This is not to say that all public presentations of Buddhism 
are without fault, for this great Philosophy has often failed 
to appeal to Western thinkers in the past because of the 
incomplete and partial presentations known to them. These 
Western students having failed to find satisfaction in their 
own exoteric and anthropomorphic creed were not drawn to 
a Buddhism offered to them as little better than a philo- 
sophical atheism. These nihilistic forms while suited, pre- 
sumably, to the Asiatic temperament and accompanied by 
comforting superstitious in the case of the vulgar, could 
not appeal to the positive Western man, with his intense 
will to live, and having the sort of hardihood which 
made the great world war possible. Prof. Karl Reischauer, 
in his “Studies in Japanese Buddhism,” says rather appo- 
sitely, in reference to this doctrine of the absence of a 
permanent ego : “Now this denial of the reality of the self 
seems very strange, at least to the average Western mind ; 
for at once the thought suggests itself that if the belief in the 
reality of the self is an illusion, it must be an illusion to 
something, or some one ; and what i s that “something, or 
some one ?” 

“And still further, if the Enlightened One (the Arhat) 
knows that the belief in the existence of the ego is an illusion, 
then what, or who, is it that knows this ?” 
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Sir. G. R. S. Mead in “Some Features of Buddhist Psycho- 
logy” in his “Quests Old and New” has many just things 
to say in reference to this question, and, amongst others : 

“If there is no spiritual principle of identity, no genuine 
continuity, no true entity, it seems but empty words to 
speak of moral responsibility, and vainer still to write of 
Buddhist belief in ‘expansion of memory down the long 
past, the supernormal range of vision and hearing, telepathic, 
or rather telenoetic power, the mastery of will over the body 
and beyond that.’ We have every belief in the spiritual 
reality that transcends ever-changing subject and ever- 
changing object, and have not the slightest wish to mis- 
conceive that reality as a static essence, but we cannot see 
how it is more philosophical to insist on the ever-changing 
nature of the relativity of subject and object, to the exclusion 
of any principle of spiritual self-identity which fundamen- 
tally embraces all relativity.” 

The only satisfactory answer to these very valid objections 
is that the Buddha, like all other teachers, had an esoteric 
doctrine, and that this esoteric teaching, reflected in the 
Mahay ana school assimilates rgal Buddhist teaching to real 
Vedanta teaching, or to the arcane teachings of any 
other valid mystical world system. This position is, of 
course, strenuously denied by many writers on Buddhism 
but to what purpose. In other words : what is the value of 
establishing atheism, supposing it can be done. The great 
need to-day, in the East as in the West, is more faith, hope 
and enthusiasm. This is surely to be cultivated by working 
along the line of least resistance, which in the case of the 
European is that of encouraging his traditional belief of an 
71 
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enduring ego, but pointing out that there is a phenomenal 
and a noumenal ego, and that every act and thought has a 
MORAL value, whether downright murder or buying shares 
in an armament firm. 

.The dreadful mental and spiritual bankruptcy of the 
West was evidenced by the great war, and these Western 
men and women are to-day turning eyes made clearer by 
their terrible sufferings on to these old philosophies. Their 
extraordinary doctrine of one life only has made them terribly 
matter-of-fact and impatient of pedantry, whether spiritual, 
or otherwise. To this extent they are good arbiters of the 
value of these old Eastern teachings, whether Buddhistic 
or Vedantic, and if the Western man’s will is really aroused 
to adopt them what might not be accomplished with his 
relentless efficiency turned in another direction to that of 
destruction. 

Benjamin Kidd’s “The Science of Power” is worthy of 
very careful study in reference to this great possibility of the 
changing of thought currents and reversal of aim. Once the 
current of world thought sets in the right direction, by the 
action of dynamic minds, with all the means of publicity 
which exist to-day what might not be possible. The Tatha- 
gata preached to “all the creatures of the three worlds” and 
to-day Science can send a message round the earth in a few 
seconds and one man talk to another across oceans. 

Certain broad world tendencies are showing themselves 
unmistakably and with great swiftness : on the one hand are 
those sections of civilised man which appear to have ranged 
themselves on the side of animalism and are devoting them- 
selves to the activities of the lower centres of the 
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human being, and their delight is in sensual and degraded 
forms of music, art and literature, nor is this tendency 
merely sporadic — there is a system about it. On the other 
hand are those whose more enlightened minds having pierced, 
to some extent, the false, glittering illusions of materialistic 
life are by their developing wills reaching out to that 
SPIRITUAL LIFE which is the common property of all 
human beings. In other words, civilised man is to-day 
MAKING HIS CHOICE, individually and nationally, it is 
no longer an apparently mere blind struggle ; the great war 
has shown all, except those who do not count, that man must 
accept his responsibility as a M A N and dominate the purely 
animal elements. To the extent, therefore, that Buddhism, 
or Vedanta, or any other mystical philosophy, (for a merely 
intellectual system is of no use), can take its rightful 
position ; show that it has the innate POWER to influence 
the inner selves of men and women, not merely to 
make them formally and outwardly respectable, but to 
cause them to act and think like incarnate g o d s ; — for 
nothing else will serve, — to this extent that system will 
become the world force. 

This to my mind is the crux of the whole matter : the 
whole world is in bitter need of a World Buddha, that 
is: — a spiritual and Self enlightened Leader, — not of any 

man — appointed potentate who moves by means of 

edicts or precedents, these to. -dav ar e .naught but pedants 
trumperies. , 


CHAPTER XX 

NIBBINA 

Buddhism stands unique in that it has for its Summum 
Bonurn the Eternal Peace of Nibbaira. 

This indeed is the single thought that moves about 
500,000,000 co-religionists to-day to follow the Teachings of 
the Buddha. This is assuredly that noble Pearl, which to 
the happy world appears nothing — not worth striving for— 
but to the children of wisdom, who are afflicted with sorrow 
(d ukkh a), is everything, in fact the only thing worth 
striving for. 

However much one may write on this subject of vital 
importance, with whatever glowing terms one may describe 
its peaceftd state, one can never know what Nibbana actually 
is by a mere perusal of articles. The genuine Nibbana is not 
something to be set down in print, nor is it a thing to be 
grasped by ordinary knowledge ; but, on the contrary, it is a 
transcendental state to be realised by one’s intuitive wisdom. 

This, no doubt, is truth absolute. But surely this is no 
reason why one should not formulate at least some clear idea 
of it in one’s mind till one reaches that high stage when one 
would be able to see Nibbapa face to fam. One would other- 
wise quite reasonably merit tEe~ reproach cast at .the un- 
practical young man in the Tevijja §h£tanta : “But, then, 
good friend, you are making a stair-casb-. to mount up to 
something, taking it for a mansion, which alt ‘the while you 
have neither comprehended nor have seen.” 
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The safest way to form some conception of it is by reason- 
ing according to the Teachings of the Buddha. 

Independently of Buddhism it is also possible for one to 
exercise one’s reasoning powers and logically conclude that 
there exists a Nibbana. 

For instance, the Buddha, in one of His previous births 
as Sumedha, thought to Himself : — 

“Even as, although there misery is, 

Yet happiness is also found ; 

So, though indeed existence is, 

A non-existence should be sought.” 

“Even as, although there may be heat , 

Yet grateful cold is also found ; 

Bo, though the three -fold fire exists, 

Likewise Nirvana should be sought.” 

“Even as, although there evil is, 

That which is good is also found ; 

So, though ’t is true that birth exists, 

That which is not birth should be sought .” 1 

Thus pondering on the positive and negative aspects of 
life, he came to the definite conclusion that there must exist 
a sorrowless and deathless Nibbana opposed to a miserable 
and changing Sanisaxa, or in other words an absolute existence 
in contradistinction to the phenomenal existence. 

But logically or scientifically one can never comprehend 
its true nature. It is Atakkdvacaro — not within the sphere 
of logic. 


1 Warren’s Buddhism in translations, p. 6. 
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“Nibbana, Nibbana, friend Sariputta, thus they say. 
But what, friend, is this Nibbana ? ” was a question asked by a 
Brahmin ascetic some two thousand five hundred.years ago. 
It was echoed by King Milinda at Sagala five hundred years 
later. As the question sounds still fresh in the ears of all, 
it may be permitted to re-echo the same in these pages too. 

Tie Pali word Nibbana is composed of “Ni” and “Vana.” 
Ni is a negative particle, and Vdna means weaving or craving, 
which acts as it were a cord to connect one life with another. 

That which enables one to depart from craving or let 
loose the cord, is known as Nibbana. 

The Venerable Anuruddha defines it in his Compendium 
of Philosophy thus-: — “It is called Nibbana in that it is a 
“departure” (ni) from that craving which is called Vana, 
“lusting.” 

As long as one is bound up by craving one accumulates 
fresh Kammic forces _ which must materialise themselves 
in one form or other — thus subjecting oneself to the eternal 
cycle of birth and death. When all forms of craving are 
extirpated, Kammic forces cease to operate, and one even- 
tually attains Nibbana escaping the cycle of. rebirth. 

Nibbana is also explained as “the blowing out” — the 
blowing out of the fire of lust (Lobha), hatred (Dosa), and 
illusion (Moha). The whole world is in flames, says the 
Buddha. “By what fire is it kindled ? By the fire of lust, 
hatred, and illusion ; by the fire of birth, old age, death, pain,' 
lamentation, sorrow, grief, and despair is it kindled ?” 

Nibbana, in one sense, may be interpreted as the blowing 
out of these flames. For in reply to the question put by 
Jambukhadaka, Venerable Sariputta says : — “Nibbana is 
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the extinction of lust, hatred and, ignorance.” 1 But one 
must not understand on the strength of this statement that 
Nibbana is nothing but the extinction of the above passions. 
“Khayamattam ’eva na Nibbanan ’ ti Vattabbam — One must 
not say that Nibbana is mere extinction” says the Visuddhi- 
Magga. Venerable Saripuita merely mentioned in this con- 
nection the means whereby Nibbana may be attained. 

To prove that Nibbana is nothingness simply because one 
cannot conceive it with one’s worldly knowledge, is as 
illogical as to conclude that there exists no light just 
because the blind man does not see it. In tint well-known 
fable, too, the fish arguing with his friend, the turtle, 
triumphantly concluded that there exists no land. 

If Nibbana is nothingness, then it must necessarily 
coincide with space — Akasa. 

In the Aiiguttara Nikaya, the Buddha says : — 

“There are, 0 Bhikkhus, tw'o Dhammas, permanent, 
eternal, everlasting, not changing, viz. : space (Akasa) and 
Nibbana.” “The former is eternal because it is nothing in 
itself. With regard to the difference between space and 
Nibbana it may briefly be said that the former is not, but 
the latter is. 

Speaking of the different modes of existence, the Buddha 
makes a special reference to a “'Realm of Nothingness” 
(Akincaniiayatana). 

The fact that Arahants realise Nibbana as an object, one 
of the Vatthu -Dhammas, decidedly proves that Nibbana 
is not a state of nothingness. If it were such, there would 
be no necessity for the Buddha to describe its state in various 

1 Sarny tit ta Nikaya, Book iv, p. 251, 
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terms, as “Living Water,” “Endless Security” (Kherna), 
“Immortality” (Amata), “Emancipation” (Mutti), “Peace” 
(Santi), and so forth. 

Nibbana of the Buddha is, therefore, neither a state of 
nothingness nor a mere cessation. 

Sopddisesa and Anupadisesa Nibbana Dhatu. 

References are frequently made in the Books to Nibbana 
as Sopadisesa and Anupadisesa. These, in fact, are not 
two kinds of Nibbana, but the one single Nibbana receiv- 
ing its name according to the way it is experienced before 
and after death. 

Sopddisesa — having a remainder, substratum or basis — 
used of the attainment of Nibbana by a Saint, where, 
although the Nibbana has been attained, there yet remains 
the body as the ‘nexus.’ Here it must not be forgotten that 
Arahants and others do not uninterruptedly enjoy the bliss 
of Nibbana in the course of their life span. 

Anupadisesa — without a basis — used of the true Nibbana 
itself, is mentioned with reference to the state- — so to say — 
of the Arahants and Buddhas after the dissolution of the body. 

A careful consideration of the three following charac- 
teristics, attributed by Buddha to Nibbana, will perhaps 
enable one to comprehend its nature to some extent. 

Three Distinct Characteristics of Nibbana. 

Contrasting Nibbana with Samsara the Buddha states 
that the former is eternal (Dhuva), desirable (Subha), and 
happy (Sakha). 

According to Buddhism everything cosmic and hyper- 
cosmic is classed under two divisions, namely : — things 
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conditioned by causes (Sankhata) and things uncondi- 
tioned by any cause (Asankhata). 

All conditional things, and to which category belongs 
everything in this universe, are, as a consequence, cons- 
tantly changing, not remaining for two consecutive 
moments the same. 

This truth propounded by the Buddha, the Peerless 
Scientist- of the East, some 2,000 years ago, was realised by 
the Scientist of the West only yesterday. For not more 
than 70 years ago it was believed as gospel truth that there 
existed in the domain of matter a "substance,” an unchanging 
indivisible atom. But the theory was held up to scorn and 
ridicule and died a natural death at the hands of the more 
enlightened analytical scientists. The so-called atom is 
at present believed to consist of magnetic forces, electrons 
and corpuscles, in incessant movement, a balance of action 
and re-action no longer considered indestructible. 

In the realm of consciousness the Westerners are still 
groping in the dark. Fortunately enough Professors 
Bergson and William James have now proved that the 
consciousness is also in a state of constant flux, remaining 
for no two consecutive moments the same. “All conscious- 
ness is time-existence, and a conscious state is not a state 
that endures without changing. It is a change without 
ceasing.” ' 

Life which is composed of mind (Nama) and matter 
(Rupa) is thus a mere flowing, an incessant flux. 

To illustrate this all -pervading law of transiency one 
need not multiply instances. The past history of nations, 
the fall of powerful empires, the rapid changes a particular 
72 
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individual undergoes during one brief life-span itself, un- 
doubtedly reveal to the thinking man that there exists here 
nothing but a constant becoming and passing away. 

Everything that has sprung from a cause must inevitably 
pass away, and as such is undesirable (Asubha). That 
which is transient and undesirable cannot certainly be 
happy (Sukha). 

What we call happiness or pleasure here, is merely the 
gratification of some desire. No sooner is the desired thing 
gained than it begins to be scorned, so unsatiate are all 
desires. “We crave to acquire wealth, and we gain it; 
but we are weary in the midst of our goal. We long for 
fame, and we gain it ; but we are lonely, our heart is 
unsatisfied. We want power, and we gain it ; but we are 
the object of envy and jealousy.” What earthly joy is 
there that does not sooner or later lose its savour ? 
What known pleasure is there that does not pall and 
weary with long continuance ? What worldly amusement 
or delight is there ■ that can, not to say, be enjoyed, but 
be even endured for some length of time ? Wordly bliss, 
heavenly bliss not excluded, is only a prelude to pain. 
Sorrow is, therefore, essential to life, and cannot be 
evaded. If it can find entrance in no other form, then it 
comes, as Schopenhauer says, in the sad, grey garments of 
tedium and ennui. 

But Nibbana, being the only unconditioned thing, that 
which has not arisen from a cause, is, in contradistinction to 
phenomenal existence (Sainsara), Eternal (Dhuva) Desirable 
(Subha) and Happy (Sukha). It is one whole Sukha, Bliss, 
Beal Happiness. A happiness that never fades, never 
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wearies, never falls, never fluctuates. A happiness which 
grows not stale or monotonous. It is a form of happiness 
which arises as the result of calming down passions 
(vupasaina) unlike that worldly happiness which results 
from the gratification of some desire (vedayita). 

So far well and good, but, where is this so-called Nibbana ? 
In the Milinda Panha, Venerable Nagasena gives the answer 
to the question in the following words : — “There is no spot 
looking East, South, West or North, above, below or beyond, 
where Nibbana is situate, and yet Nibbana is ; and he who 
orders his life aright, grounded in virtue, and with rational 
attention, may realise it, whether he lives in Greece, China, 
Alexandria, or in Kosala.” 

In illustration thereof he says :• — 

Just as the fire is not stored up in one particular 
place but arises when the necessary conditions exist, so 
Nibbana is not said to be existing in a particular place, 
but it is attained when the necessary conditions are 
fulfilled. 

To put it in the words of the Buddha Himself— Nibbana 
is nowhere but is dependent upon this one-fathomed carcass 
itself. 

It therefore follows that Nibbana is not a sort of Brahma- 
Heaven where a transcendental ego resides, but a dhamma, 
a mere state inconceivable by ordinary knowledge. 

What attains Nibbana, is another question which requires 
careful consideration. The question must necessarily be 
set aside as irrelevant, for Buddhism admits of no perma- 
nent entity or of an immortal soul. 

' The so-called “being” of which we often hear as the 
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Vestment of the soul’ is, to quote BhikkhunI Vajira, a mere 
bundle of conditional factors. 

“And just as when the parts are rightly set, 

The word ‘chariot’ arise th (in our minds) ; 

So doth our usage covenant to say, 

‘A being’ when the aggregates are there.” 

According to Buddhism there is no ‘being’ in the ultimate 
sense. This personality is composed of mind and matter 
(Naina and Bupa) which are ever in a state of constant 
flux. Matter, the perceptible component part of personality 
which may be termed the Vestment of the mind ,’ consists of 
forces and qualities. As Bishop Berkley quite convincingly 
proved, the so-called indivisible atom, the supposed basis of 
matter, according to Buddhist philosophy, is only a meta- 
physical fiction. 

The mind, where resides the imaginary ego, is also on 
the other hand composed of fleeting mental states. 

A being is thus a ceaseless flux instead of an unchanging 
soul embodied. Buddhism admits of an individual life- 
flux, but not a personal identity. As there is neither a per- 
manent ego nor an identical being, it is needless to say that 
there is no “I” in Nibbana. Thus hath it been said : — 
“Misery only doth exist, none miserable, 

Nor doer is there, nought save the deed is found. 
Nibbana is, but not the man who seeks it, 

The path exists, but not the traveller in it.” 

It must be admitted that this question of Nibbana is 
the most difficult to be understood in the teachings of Buddha. 
However much we may speculate we shall never be in a 
position to comprehend its real nature, The best way to 
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find out Nibbana is to try ‘to get to it’ or let it get us.’ 
One never really knows anything without some doing, and 
more than anywhere else is that true here. Although 
Nibbana lies in obscurity inasmuch as the worlding is con- 
cerned, the path that leads to Nibbana, which could be 
trod by any seeker after peace, is explained by the Buddha 
with all the necessary details, and is laid at the disposal of all. 

The path to Nibbana is the Via Media that avoids the 
two extremes — the extreme of self-mortification, which 
involves unnecessary pain, and the extreme of indulgence 
in sensual pleasures, which tends to cloud one’s mental 
vision and retard spiritual progress. 

The first stage on this Grand Highway is Slla or Dis- 
cipline. Without killing or causing injury to any living 
being, he should be kind and compassionate towards all, even 
to the small creature that crawls at his feet. Refraining 
from stealing whether in its dissembled or obvious forms, he 
should bo upright and honest in all his dealings. Abstaining 
from sexual misconduct, he should be pure and chaste. 
Shunning false speech, he should be truthful. Avoiding 
pernicious drinks, he should be sober and diligent. 

These five precepts should be strictly observed, for 
transgression of them is likely to create fresh troubles and 
obstacles almost impassable and insurmountable. 

En passant it must be mentioned that as the spiritual 
pilgrim proceeds on this Highway, he is expected to live a life 
of complete chastity, simplicity and voluntary poverty, 
nourishing the body but sparingly, lest vigour and comfort 
might foster indolence, sloth and torpidity. 

Whilst he progresses slowly and steadily with word and 
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deed well regulated and senses well restrained, His kammic 
force compels him to renounce worldly pleasures and adopt 
the ascetic life. To him then comes the idea that 
“A den of strife is household life, 

And filled with toil and need ; 

But free and high as the open sky 
Is the life the homeless lead-” 

Accordingly, he voluntarily forsakes his earthly posse- 
ssions, and entering the Order, endeavours his best to lead 
the Holy life in all its purity. Here he practises the Higher 
Slla to such a high pitch of perfection that, as a result of his 
absolute purity, he practically becomes selfless in all his 
actions. Neither fame nor wealth nor honour nor worldly 
gain could induce him to do anything contrary to his lofty 
principles. 

The homeless life is certainly the shortest cut to Nibbana, 
but one must not understand that it is absolutely necessary 
to enter the Order to attain Sainthood There are several 
instances of laymen who have realised Nibbana without 
renouncing the worldly life. The lay follower Anathapindika 
was a Sotapanna, the Sakya Mahanama was a SakadagamI, 
the potter Ghatikara was an Anagami, and King Suddhodana 
died as an Arahant. An Anagami must, of rcourse, lead a 
life of celibacy, and a lay Arahant, according to the books, 
must either enter the Order or attain Pari-Nibbana, for 
he cannot live for more than seven days amidst the un- 
congenial surroundings of the worldly life. 

Securing, therefore, a firm footing on the ground of Slla, 
the aspirant then embarks upon the higher practice of 
Samadhi, the second stage on the path to Nibbana. Purity 
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of virtue is an essential preliminary for the development of 
Samadhi ; for “unregulated conduct imparts the predomi- 
nance of passion, and where passion prevails, there, for the 
time being, his mind is in a state of exile.” 

Samadhi is “one-pointedness of the mind.” It is the 
concentration at will on one object, to the entire exclusion 
of all irrelevant matter. In order to cultivate this one- 
pointedness of the mind, the aspirant should at first give 
a careful consideration to the subject under contemplation. 
Of the forty subjects that are elaborately discussed in the 
Yisuddhimagga, he should choose the one most suited to his 
character. 

This being satisfactorily settled, he retires to a quiet 
place where he is least disturbed, and adopting any position 
that is easy and relaxed, makes a persistent effort to focus 
his mind on the subject of contemplation (Kammatthana). 

However intent he may be on the subject, he will not be 
exempt from the initial difficulties that confront a beginner. 
External thoughts dance before him like the flickering pic- 
tures of a cinematograph ; impatience overcomes him owing 
to slowness of progress ; and his efforts get slackened in con- 
sequence. The resolute individual only welcomes these 
hindrances ; the difficulties he cuts through ; the obstacles 
he surmounts, and looks straight to his goal, never for a 
moment turning his eyes from it. 

Thus with renewed confidence and redoubled vigour he 
strives after his desired end, concentrating his entire atten- 
tion on the object (Parikamma Nimitta), until he gets so 
wholly absorbed and interested in it, that all other thoughts 
are ipso facto expelled from the mind. A point is ultimately 
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reached when he is able to visualise the object — in case 
it happens to be a physical one. On this visualised image 
(Uggaha Nimitta), which is an exact mental replica of the 
object, he now concentrates until it develops into a con- 
ceptualised image (Patibbaga Nimitta). As he continually 
concentrates on this abstract concept, he is said to be in 
possession of proximate concentration (Upacara Samadhi), 
and the innate five hindrances to progress (Nivarana), 
namely : — sense — desires, sloth and torpor, restlessness, and 
brooding, and doubts— get temporarily inhibited. Even- 
tually he gains ecstatic concentration (Appana Samadhi), 
and, to his indescribable joy, becomes enwrapt in jhana, 
enjoying the calmness and serenity of an one-pointed 
mind. 

When once he Succeeds in exercising perfect control over 
his discursive mind, he can, without the least difficulty, 
develop the five supernormal powers (Abhinna) — 
clairvoyance (Dibbaeakkhu), clairaudience (Dibbasota), 
reminiscience of past births (pubbe nivasanussati nana), 
thought-reading (Paracitta vij anana), and various psychic 
powers (Iddhividha). 

Samadhi and these supernormal powers, it may be men- 
tioned, are not essential for the attainment of Arahantship, 
though they would undoubtedly be a valuable asset to the 
possessor. There are, for instance, dry-visioned Arahants 
(Sukkha Yipassakas) who without resorting to the Jhanas, 
attain Arahantship by cultivating insight alone. 

The mind of the aspirant at this stage is considerably 
purified, but he is not wholly free from giving vent to his 
passions. For, by concentration, the evil tendencies are only 
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temporarily inhibited. They may rise to the surface at 
quite unexpected moments. 

Discipline regulates word and deed, concentration controls 
the mind, but it is Insight (Parma), the third and the final 
stage, that enables him to annihilate completely the passions 
inhibited by Samadhi. 

At the outset he cultivates “Purity of Vision” in order to 
comprehend things as they truly are. With his one-pointed 
mind he scrutinizes his “self” and on due examination 
discovers that his I-personality is nothing but a mere com- 
position of mind and matter — the former consisting of 
\ olitional activities that arise as a result of the senses coming 
in contact with the sense-stimuli, and the latter of forces 
and qualities that manifest themselves in multifarious 
phenomena. 

Having thus gained a correct view of the real nature of his 
self, freed from the false notion of an identical substance of 
mind and matter, he attempts to investigate into the. cause 
of this I-personality. He realises that everything worldly, 
himself not excluded, is conditioned by some cause or causes, 
past or present, and that his existence is due to ignorance, 
craving, attachment, and Kamma of the past, and physical 
food of the present life. On account of these five causes 
this personality has arisen, and as the past activities have 
conditioned the present, so the present activities will condi- 
tion the future. Meditating thus he transcends all doubts 
with regard to the past, present, and future. Thereupon he 
contemplates that all conditioned things are transient, 
(Anicca), subject to suffering (Dukkha), and devoid of an 
immortal soul (Anatta) wherever he turns his eyes he 
73 
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sees nought but these three characteristics standing out 
in hold relief. He comprehends that life is a mere flowing, 
a continuous undivided moment. Neither in heaven nor on 
earth does he find any genuine happiness, for every form of 
pleasure is only a prelude to pain. What is transient is 
therefore painful, and where change and sorrow prevail there 
cannot he a permanent ego. 

As he is thus absorbed in meditation a day comes when, 
•to his surprise, he witnesses an aura emanating from his 
body. He experiences an unprecedented pleasure, happiness, 
and quietude. He becomes even-minded and strenuous. 
'His religious fervour increases, mindfulness gets perfect, 
and insight extraordinarily keen. Labouring under the 
misconception that he has attained Sainthood, chiefly 
owing to the presence of the aura, he yearns for this 
state of mind. Soon he realises that these temptations 
are only defilements to insight and that he has 
not really attained Sainthood. Accordingly he endea- 
vours to distinguish between the right and the wrong 
path. 

Perceiving the right path he resumes his meditation on 
the arising and passing away of conditioned things. Of 
these two characteristics the latter becomes more impressed 
in his mind, because change is more visible than becoming. 
Therefore he turns his attention to the contemplation of the 
dissolution of things. He perceives that both mind and 
matter, which constitute this personality, are in a state of 
constant flux. To him then comes the knowledge that all 
dissolving things are fearful. The whole world, appears to 
him like a pit of burning embers — a source of danger. Sub- 
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sequently he reflects on the wretchedness and vanity of the 
fearful and wicked world, and feeling disgusted of it, gets 
the desire to escape therefrom. . . 

With this object in view, he meditates again on tire 
three characteristics, and thereafter becomes completely 
indifferent to all conditioned things — harbouring neither 
attachment nor aversion to any worldly object. Beaching 
this point of mental culture, he takes for his object one of the 
three characteristics that appeals to him most, and intently 
keeps on developing Insight in that particular direction until 
that glorious day comes to him when, to his indescribable 
joy, he would realise Nibbana, his ultimate goal, for the 
fir ot time in his life. ... 

“As the traveller by night sees the landscape around him 
by each flash of lightning and the picture so obtained long 
thereafter swims before his dazzled eyes, so the individual 
by the flashing light . of Insight catches a glimpse of Nibbana 
with such, clearness that the after -picture never more fades 

from his mind.” . ... 

When the spiritual pilgrim realises Nibbana for the first 
time he is called a.Sotapanna — one who has. entered the 
stream that, leads to Nibbana. He discards ; three fetters, 
namely— self-illusion, doubts, and, indulgence in (wrongful) 
rites and ceremonies. As he has not eradicated the “will-to- 
live,” he isreborn seven times at the most. .In his subsequent 
birth he may or may not be aware of the fact, that he is a 
Sotapanna. Nevertheless he possesses the characteristics 
peculiar to such a Saint. He gains implicit confidence in 
the Buddha, Dhamma, and the Sangha, and -could never be 
induced to violate any of the Five Precepts. He is moreover 
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absolved from states of woe, for be is destined to Enlighten- 
ment. 

Summoning up fresh courage, as a result of this distant 
glimpse of Nibbana, the Aryan pilgrim makes rapid progress 
and perfecting his Insight becomes a SakadagamI — ‘ ' Once — 
Returner” — by attenuating two more fetters, namely — 
sense-desires and ill-will He is called a SakadagamI becau.se 
he is reborn on earth only once in case he does not attain 
Arakantskip in that very birth it elf. It is interesting to 
note that the pilgrim who had attained the second stage of 
Sainthood is only capable of weakening these two powerful 
fetters with which he is bound up from a beginningless past. 
Occasionally he may be obsessed with thoughts of lust and 
anger, to a slight extent. 

It is by attaining the third stage of Sainthood, AnagamI 
(Ne ver-Returner ) , that he completely discards the above 
two fetters. Thereafter he neither returns to this world nor 
does he seek birth in the celestial realms, since he has rooted 
out the desire for sensual pleasures. After death he is reborn 
in the Pure Abodes (Suddhavasa), a camping place exclu- 
sively confined to Anagamins and Arahants. Even an 
AnagamI, it must be understood, has not completely got 
rid of his “will-to-live.” 

Now the earnest pilgrim encouraged by the unprecedented 
success of his endeavours, makes his final advance and 
destroying the remaining five fetters, namely- — -lust after 
life in Realms of Forms (Rupaloka) and Formless Realms 
(Arupaloka), conceit, restlessness, and ignorance, attains 
Arahantship, the last stage of Sainthood. 

Instantly he realises that what was to be accomplished 
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has been done, that a heavy burden of sorrow has been 
finally relinquished and that all forms of the “will-to-live” 
have been totally annihilated. The happy pilgrim now 
.stands on heights more than celestial, far removed from the 
rebellious passions and defilements of the world, enjoying 
that unutterable, eternal Bliss of Nibbana. 

An Arahant, however, not wholly immune from physical 
pain, as he is not experiencing this Bliss of Deliverence 
uninterruptedly, and has not cast of! the material body he 
bears. While Nibbana is assuredly accessible here and 
now a continuous realisation of the Emancipation of the 
mind from sorrow is therefore knowable only after death. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that Anagamlns 
and Arahants who have adopted the Samatha path or, in 
other words, have developed concentration and acquired 
the different kinds of ecstasies, could experience the Bliss 
of Nibbapa in this life itself. This, in Pali, is called the 
Nirodha Samapatti. In this post — cataleptic state, the 
person is wholly free from pain and his mental activities 
are all suspended. This according to Buddhism is the 
highest form of happiness that could be experienced in this 
life itself. 

In the Bahu — Vedaniya Suttanta (No. 57. M.N.) the 
Buddha enumerates ten grades of happiness beginning 
with the gross material pleasures which are the resultant 
of the pleasant stimulation of the five senses. As one 
ascends higher and higher in the spiritual plane the so-called 
happiness becomes more and more exalted, sublime, and 
subtle, so much so that it is scarcely recognisable as happiness 
to the ordinary worldling. One in the first Jhana experiences 
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a spiritual happiness which is absolutely independent of the 
five senses, and which arises as the -result of inhibiting the 
desire for pleasures of sense. In the fourth Jhana, however, 
even this type of happiness is discarded as coarse and- un- 
profitable, and equanimity is termed happiness. 

Referring to the tenth grade, the Nirodha Samapatti — 
i,e . , experiencing Nibbana in this life itself, the Buddha says 
that of all the ten grades of happiness it is the highest and 
most sublime. - 

Well, as the Buddha has anticipated, one may ask, — 
How can that state be called a happiness when th:re is no 
consciousness at this juncture to experience the feeling ? 

The Buckiha replies— “Nay, friends, the Blessed one does 
not recognise bliss merely because of a pleasurable sensation ; 
but friends, wheresoever Bliss is attained there and there 
only does the Accomplished One recognise Bliss.” - 

The very fact of the cessation of the flux is termed 
“bliss” (Sukha) in conventional language, -which has no 
word to actually depict it. 

Why does the Arahant continue to live when he has 
already realised Nibbana, or, when he has denied the will- 
to-live, so to say ? 

It is because his Kamma force which conditioned his birth 
is not still spent. To quote .Schopenhauer it is like the 
potter’s wheel from which the hand of the potter has been 
lifted, or, to cite a better illustration from our own books : 
an Arahant is like a branch that is cut. off from the tree. 
It puts forth no more fresh leaves, flowers and fruits, as it 
is -no longer supported by the sap of the tree ; but those 
which already existed would last till life becomes extinct 
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in that particular branch. The Arahant lives till his life 
span is over, without adding any more fresh Kamma to his 
store, and utterly indifferent to whether he dies or not. 

What happens to the Arahant after his Pari -2s ibb ana ? 
As a flame blown to and fro by the wind, says the Buddha, 
goes out and cannot be registered, even so an Arahant set 
free from mind and matter has disappeared and cannot be 
registered. 

One enquires Has he then merely disappeared, or 
does he indeed no longer exist ? 

For him who has disappeared, says the Buddha, in the 
Sutta. Nipata, there is no form that by which they say 
“He is” exists for him, no more : when all conditions are cut 
off, all matter for discussion is also cut off. Or again as the 
Udana sings : — ■ 

“As the fiery sparks from a forge aTe one by one 

extinguished. 

And no one knows where they have gone — 

So it is with those who have attained to complete 

emancipation. 

Who have crossed the flood of desire, 

Who have entered the calm delight, of those no trace 

remains.” 

Perhaps it will not be out of place here to give an account 
of the interesting discussion that took place between the 
Buddha and Vaechagotta concerning this very question. 

Vacchagotta, a wandering ascetic, approached the 
Buddha and questioned — But, Gotama, where is the 
Bhikkhu who is delivered of mind reborn ? He was of 
course referring to the Arahant. 
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The Buddha replies— “Vaccha, to say that he is reborn 
would not fit. the case.” 

“Then ; Gotama, he is not reborn.” 

“Vaccha, to say that he is not reborn would not fit the 
case.” 

“Then, Gotama, he is both reborn and is not reborn.” 

“Vaccha, to say that he is both reborn and is not reborn 
would not fit the case.” 

“Then, Gotoma, he is neither reborn nor not reborn.” 

“Vaccha, to say that he is neither reborn nor not reborn 
would not fit the case.” 

Vaccha was more than confounded when he heard these 
seemingly preposterous answers, and in his confusion 
exclaimed — 

“Gotama, I am at a loss what to think in this matter, 
and 1 have become greatly confused.” 

“Enough. 0 Vaccha ! Be not at a loss what to think in 
this matter, and be not greatly confused. Profound. 0 
Vaccha, is this doctrine, recondite, and difficult of com- 
prehension, good, excellent, and not to be reached by mere 
reasoning; subtle, and intelligible only to the wiser ; and 
it is a hard doctrine for you to learn, who belong to another 
sect, to another faith, to another persuasion, to another 
discipline, and sit at the feet of another teacher. Therefore, 
Vaccha, I will now question you, and do you make answer 
as may seem to you good. What think you, Vaccha ? 
Suppose a fire were to bran in front of you, would you be 
aware that a fire was burning in front of you ? 

“Gotama, if a fire were to burn in front of me, I should 
be aware that a fire was burning in front of me,” 
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“But suppose, Vaccha, some one were to ask you. ‘On 
what does this fire that is burning in front of you depend V 
What would you answer, Vaccha ?” 

“I would answer, Gotama, ‘It .is on fuel of grass and 
wood that this fire that is burning in front of me depends.’ ” 
“But, Vaccha, if the fire in front of you were to become 
extinct, would you be aware that the fire in front of you had 
become extinct.” 

“Gotama, if the fire in front of me were to become extinct ; 
I should be aware that the fire in front of me had become 
extinct.” 

“But, Vaccha, if some one were to ask you, ‘In which 
direction has that fire gone — east, or west, or north, or 
south ? What would you say, 0 Vaccha ?” 

“The question would not fit the case, Gotama, for the 
fire which depended on fuel of grass and wood, when that 
fuel has all gone, and it can get no other, being thus without 
nutriment, is said to be extinct.” 

“In exactly the same way, Vaccha, all form, sensation, 
perception, mental activities, and consciousness have been 
abandoned, uprooted, made like a palmyra stump, become 
non-existent, and not liable to spring up in the future. The 
Saint, 0 Vaccha, who has been released from what are 
styled the Five Aggregates is deep, immeasurable, un- 
fathomable, like the mighty ocean. To say that he is reborn 
would not fit the case. To say that he is not reborn would 
not fit the case. To say that he is both reborn and not 
reborn, would not fit the case. To say that he is neither 
reborn nor not reborn, would not fit the case.” 

“One cannot say that the Arahant is reborn as the will- 
74 
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to-live is completely extirpated, nor can one say that the 
Arahant is annihilated for there is nothing to annihilate.” 

“Buddhism does not totally deny the existence of a 
personality in the empirical sense. It only attempts to 
show that it is no ultimate reality. The Buddhist term 
for an individual is Santana, i.e., a flux or a stream. It 
includes the mental elements and the physical ones as well.” 
The Kammic force of each individual binds these elements 
together This flux which is not limited to present life, 
but having its source in the past and its continuation in the 
future is the Buddhist counterpart of the sold or the self 
of other systems. 

Nibbf’na, it may safely be concluded, is the complete 
cessation of this flux ; the blissful state that lies beyond no 
words could adequately express. 



CHAPTER XXI 

MAN AS WILLEK* 

Wo know that in the Pali and Jain scriptures we find, 
as we do not find in other early Indian scriptures, the 
triplet : action of mind, action of word, action of body. 
We know that the triplet is a feature in the ancient Persian 
thought which we associate with the work of Zarathustra. 
And we may or we may not have noted as significant, how 
three great founders of creeds, which were primarily con- 
cerned with the importance of man’s will and man’s actions 
or conduct, should be credited with the wording of this 
triplet, while the intermediate development in India of the 
creeds of the rite and the ritual, the priest and the sacrifice, 
left the triplet unstressed. When this threefold wording of 
thought, word, and deed as modes of action (Icamma) came 
into use in Buddhist teaching we do not know. It does not 
appear everywhere in the Pali scriptures. In many books 
it scarcely appears at all. It attains its chief prominence 
in the fourth, or Anguttara Nikaya. But wherever it does 
occur, it occurs as an unquestioned and accepted way cf 
wording. It is probably of the original Sakyan mandate . 1 

There is one important branch of Buddhist literature 
where it is not brought to the front — a branch where we 
should expect it would have been brought to the front. 
This is in the field of the analysis of man as expressing himself 

* From Bulletin ol' the School of Oriental Studios, 3 1)20, by kind permission of the 
Editor. ' v/' j 

1 Not without importance is its emphatic occurrence in the * Jataka ‘episode/ 
No. 06 ; ’Kahcanajatakn. 5 
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in body mid mind. As such Le is not scheduled under the 
category of mental action, vocal action, overt or bodily 
action. He is analyzed under other categories, chiefly 
under (i) the twofold one of “name” and “shape,” and (ii) 
under the fivefold one of the material and immaterial groups 
(khandhas), and again, later (iii) under the threefold category 
of material qualities, mind, and “mentals .” 1 But when 
conduct and the consequences of conduct, either in the past, 
or here below, or hereafter, come to be considered, then it is 
that the triple category of action or the deed is worded. 

It was no small achievement, in man’s early attempts to 
word and worth himself as man, to sum up himself in this 
threefold activity. Wherever it began, it was a notable 
vantage-ground. For it presents man to men as chiefly 
and as always, not a static beholder, nor a passive creature 
of destiny, but as actor, as doer, and, as such, as wilier, 
a chooser and a “becomer.” It looked behind, it looked 
forward. It saw how man, as agent, is no creature only of 
the hour that new is. It saw him in the perspective of the 
worlds. It saw him in a state of perpetual becoming. As 
were his actions, so was he now, so would he be. He was not 
just played upon. He was actor, maker, Werdender. 

Now it is because we of the West have come to realize 
this in our own way and our own wording, that we have 
found a place, in our summing up of the man, for the 
words "will ’ and “wilier.” It has taken us long to get 
even only so far as we have got. And India never 
got so far. 

But she felt early and much after what we have somehow 


1 Mupa, citta, cetasl ku . 
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come to know. We kave come to know, because we kave, 
at least, to some extent, learnt wkat it is tkat we mean by 
“will.” And tkat wkick we kave come to learn in a very 
vital, very general way, we kave named. India .did not 
word “will” as Latins and Teutons and otker Aryans worded 
it. Tke root of the word Avas in ker Aryan keritage as it was 
in ours. Tkat Avkick Ave developed as WALH, ske keld, but 
did not equally develop, as WAR : — ckoice. It is not likely 
that tke very different fate of these tAVo forms of a common 
root— if common indeed it Avas 1 — has been a matter of mere 
accident. Tke history of this very pregnant Avord has yet to 
be Avritten. When it is, muck of tke history of Indo-Aryan 
and European Aryan Avill be involved. 

India used her AA r ord var- in narrow, ineffective Avays. 
It Avas used for one or two modes of ckoice : for a boon, for 
marriage-custom ; and again as meaning “'of chosen, ckoice, 
or elect quality.”- It appears muck in compound ■ and in 
these both Jain and Buddhist worded the importance of 
self-restraint. But Ave cannot point to any words in wkick 
■var- has attained to a force and worth approaching tkat of 
val- in, for instance, uelle, tiolo, uoluntas, or will ( e ), wollen. 

We of to-day cannot imagine a literature Avkere occasion 
for Avording Avhat we will to be or to d,o, does not arise. Man 
expresses himself in many Avays both then and uoav, but if a 
literature reveals him as expressing himself, Avithout it being 
often necessary to word tkat self-expression as some form of 
Avill, we should not in suck documents get man as Ave ever 

1 Of. Skeat, English Dictionary > Aryan roots. 

2 KauMtahi t h p. ii, I. To him said Indra : “Choose a boon ( mrath v/nlsveti) 1 ” 
"Do thou thyself choose for me that which thou deemest most well-working for man- 
kind"' To him Indra : a A T ay ? verily the elect (varo) for the unelect (inferior) chooses 
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find him. Indian literatures must contain substitutes for 
wording will. And they must attach more or less emphasis 
to that aspect of man which we have come to call will and 
willing and wilier. Else there is something wrong with man 
in India, something lacking. The restricted use of the 
variant forms of var is not enough to make out, in that 
literature, a normal man. 

But whereas in every collection of human documents 
we look to find expression of man as wilier, -we may, in any 
given collection, find more or we may find less of such 
worded expression. And I find that in Buddhist literature 
and in early Upanisacf literature the ideas — will, willing, 
wilier — are not made so articulate as we might well, 
especially in Buddhist thought, have expected. 

We have in the Upanisads a storehouse of highest value 
for what we seek. We have in them teachers expressing 
themselves, without the pre-occupations of the hymn or the 
sacrifice. We are, it is true, never far away from the rite 
and the ritual. But the quest is chiefly man and the whence 
and whither of him. And there is a certain amount of 
unorthodox freedom, inasmuch as opinions are put forth 
varying in many points. Here, if anywhere, we should find 
how man as a wilier, and how his will are severally worded. 

The harvest to our inquiry is curiously meagre. The 
default may lie in the present writer, whose hunting-grounds 
the Upanisads are not. But they whose hunting-grounds 
the Upanisads are, do not help us much. Hot only were they 
not competent psychologists ; as writers on man, they had 
no convictions as to the profound significance of will. 
Deusseu, for example, gives us plenty of good indexes, but 
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in not one of them 1 does he mention the word, Wille or any 
equivalent, save in one passing allusion to Schopenhauer! 
This may he due to want of psychological interest, yet it is 
inconceivable that a writer so sympathetic to most of his 
subject-matter and so humane should have ignored this 
great side of man’s nature, had the literature itself worded 
that side with any emphasis. So far as I have been able to 
discover, the only use he made of “Wille” was to suggest it 
as an alternative to “Verst and” in one or two places where 
the text has manas (e.g,, Brh. U., i, 2, 1 ; 3, 6). 

Regnaud, on the Upanisads, 2 gives us no index, but under 
“Di verses facultes psychologies” he distinguishes sam- 
hil'pa as manas acting, hence we may take it, he says, 
to mean desire (Irma) or volition. 

Now savhkalpa is certainly a term involving will. The 
root of it (hip), according to Whitney, means “'be adapted.” 
And if we found it meeting us wherever, in the context, we 
should look for some reference to man as willing, the point 
of this article would be weakened. But it is precisely the 
very rare and the irregular use which is made of the term 
both in the Upanisads and in the Pi takas that does not 
weaken but sharpens my point. 

Taking the older Upanisads, we find samlcalpa occurring 
in. nine contexts. Judging by the renderings given of it in 
these, we cannot conclude that translators have made out 
for it so unambiguous a meaning as Regnaud does. A 

1 Allgemeine Geschichie tier Philosophic (India); Scehzig TJ parti shad's ; Philoso - 
■phi sc he Tcxic des MdhftbMraia . In the last work the index is expressly said to be 
of “noteworthy names and ideas.” Hence he has found nothing ‘‘noteworthy” on 

Will.!. ■ -A U . '• : A-;. ■ Ay ; . Vh',. * : ‘ •• " ' ' 
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comparative table of tire wavs in which, four of them have 
Englished the word will best show this : — 

SnmJcalp. M. Muller. 1 Deussen. 2 Tatya Cowell Hume. 4 

&> Rder. s 

L Aifc. V. 5, 2 conceiving Vorstellung determination 5 conception 

2. Kau. U. 3, 2 conception Erkenntniss resolve SJ 

8. Kena U. 30 imagination vorstellen ascertained ,, 

4. Chhfu U. vii, 4, 1 will Entschluss will „ 

5. ,, viii, 2, 1 „ Wunseh wishes 5} 

6. Brh. U. i, 5, 3 representation Enteeheldung determination 5 imagination 

7. ,» ii, 4, 11 percepts Strebungen „ intentions 

8. Svvet. U. 5, S thoughts Vorstellung ,, conception 

9. Katha i, 10 (mnlas 0 ) pacified beruhigten appeased in intent 

Gemiiths thought appeased 

We can sympathize with the translator’s need, in using 
equivalents that do not coincide, of varying his renderings 
to suit the context. We could humour the alternatives : 
will, Entschluss, wishes, intentions, resolve, etc. But there 
must be a limit to alternatives, and we cannot justify a tether 
so loose that it brings in, with these, percepts, conception, 
ascertaining, representation, imagination, thoughts, Vors- 
tellung, etc. We can only conclude, either that the transla- 
tors were uncertain as to the meaning, or that precision in 
terms of mind was not a part of their mental equipment. 
If so, they falter in notable company. No one thrust the 
potency in the idea of will upon dormant European philosophy 
as did Schopenhauer, yet how slovenly he is in psychology 
one needs not much reading of him to find out. 

Not only do translators here and there camouflage in 
this way the word samkalpa as a makeshift for will, but, as 
we see, the word itself is not used to express any ver y.funda- 

1 S.B.E .i, XV. 2 Sechzig Upanishad's. 

3 Twelve Principal Vpanishads. 4 Thirteen Principal Upanisliads . 

5 I.e f> definition, not resolve. 
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mental aspect of man, much less the most fundamental aspects 
Thrust for one moment into relief, in the reference No. 4, 1 
as “greater than manas,” it is dropped forthwith into the 
ser es as less than cittam and as, a priori, less than many 
other aspects. It was not an indispensable, a constant in 
Indian thought on man. And this is equally true of the 
phase of Indian thought termed Buddhist, as we shall see. 

Was there then any other word, were there any other 
words, by which the early Indian literature expressed man 
as wilier '? May we perhaps judge, as Oldenberg suggests, 
that the inner activity we word by will was implied in the 
word manas , but was as yet undifferentiated ? Oldenberg, 
in his later work, 2 has nothing about sariihxlpa (which barely 
occurs in the Brahmanas), but is more concerned with 
hrntu, a word also of active import, and occurring frequently 
in Vedic works. Here, he judged, we have a word bound 
up with manas , and meaning both insight how to act and 
will to act. Such, a meaning is implied in manas itself, e.g., 
in the passage “when he desires with manas” 

If then we are discussing a stage of wording “man” 
prior to such differentiations, we need not judge that we are 
considering the records of an abnormal section of humanity. 
But let us not forget this— -it is the very gist of what I have 
here to say — if the ancient Indian worded both mind and will 
by words belonging to the category of mind, leaving will 
to be implied, it is evident that, for him (assuming we translate 
truthfully) , man was mainly minder, not wilier. Willing 
was an adjunct of thinking. 

It is possible, too, that among the European branches 

1 See table on prepage. V 

2 Die Weltanschauung der Brahma na texte , 09, n . 2. 
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of the Aryans we should not find,, at so early a date, the 
notable developments of the wal stem. Of those other 
branches, the Greeks, in their greatest thinkers, came nearer 
than India to a worthy conception of all that is really implied 
in our own words will and wilier. They too earnestly worded 
the “man” ; they earnestly worded man as both seeking the 
good, and as capable of becoming better. They conceived 
his inner world as “movements.” And among these move- 
ments of the psyche they reckoned the will word Louie, 
bovlpstJim. Plato even saw bovlesis in his conception of the 
Divine. But they did not raise the notion of will to that 
true worth which still is lacking even in our own outlook. 
A thoughtful writer, Miss Mary H. Wood . 1 has laid all the 
works of Plato under embargo to show that, while a definition, 
a doctrine of will— she adds “hvpostatization of will”— is 
not in him, the real thing is there, in that his whole philosophy 
treats man as exerting self -activity. 

This is, I hold, most true. And Aristotle herein followed 
in Plato’s wake. Miss Wood, as a special pleader, forces the 
note occasionally- over-emphasizing a “principle of growth” 
in phusis, and “process of becoming” in kinesis , but both 
thinkers, I grant, were feeling out after a view of man as 
wilier. It was only the heavy hand- of tradition shaping the 
view of man as mainly thinker which hindered them from 
a truer perspective. - 

Professor Bloomfield finds the equivalent, for ancient 
India, to our “will” in the Indian “desire .” 2 He quotes the 
notable passage from the Upanisads : “Man is wholly formed 

1 Plato's Psychology in its bearing on the development of the will , 1909 , 

8 The Religion of the Veda. p. 259 f, 
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from ‘desire ’ 1 2 ( kama ); as is his desire, so is his ‘insight ’ 3 
(hratu); as is his ‘insight,’ so does he the deed (karma)-; as he 
does the deed, so does he experience.” 

This is well said. Kama undifferentiated serves here for 
will, and might have continued worthily to. do so. But it 
underwent that specialization which usually connotes depre- 
ciation. And with regard to this poor, over -driven word 
“desire,” here it is the modern translators who (with the 
exception of the more discerning Deussen) have failed to 
differentiate. As I have pointed out long ago, “desire” 
has been fitted by various translators to no fewer than sixteen 
Pali words, all conveying varying meanings of, as we might 
say, feeling with some co-efficient, of will, or conversely . 3 It 
is here that kdma, in noun and verb, does play a fairly large 
part in the Indian’s inner. world emerging in action. It is 
even placed at the back of the all-creator’s fiat in creating 
(akdmayata), both in Vedas and old Upanisads, as the wish 
of God . 4 On the other hand, we find the word, in the troubled 
conscience of the Buddhist, restricted, I think without 
exception, to the world of man’s sense-desires and sense- 
pleasures. But, for the desire stirring in the man of the 
Buddhist literature towards the Fit or Best— now worded 
as sammd or brahma-, not as dtmmi— we come upon very 
different terms. 

Here the wordlessness [ have commented upon becomes 
more marked and less explicable. The older literature is 
in its way as “religious” as is the Buddhist and the Jainist. 

1 fcso also Tatya and Hume ; Deussen : Begi erde" as era ving. 

2 M. Muller :* “will.” I do not find ‘insight 5 a just rendering. 

y E.g., J.RAS,, 1898, "The Will in Buddhism," p. 47. 

4 Olden berg, op. cli. 179, n. 3, ■ 
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And it is more closely concerned with the “man” than are 
these in the relatively later ideas which are 'practically all 
that we get in either scriptures. But that older Brahmanic 
thought did not concern itself searchingly with man’s choice 
of conduct, with man’s will to righteousness as the essential 
in religion. Nor did it systematically analyze and define 
man as an outer and inner microcosm. Hence that older 
thought was not so travailing as were its successors with the 
springs of action, nor with the analysis of man, as willing or 
not willing to walk in a Way towards the Best. It could 
therefore use more lightheartedly, less anxiously, all available 
Words bearing on its goodly, brave world of warrior and 
priest, of thinker and worker. It could mean much in little ; 
or it could, an it willed, deploy some word here and there, 
especially if a little entertaining word-play were possible. 
And so we get a pleasant if incidental sing-song wording on 
M-alliterations about wishing, enjoying, working, on kalp- 
Mp-alliterations about planning and uniting : on var-allitera- 
tions about boons and rank, and so forth. The authors make 
out their “gods as loving cryptic speech,” 1 but that was 
because early man himself loved the oracular and the. pun. 

But in the Buddhist books, while we have also oracle 
and pun, we are in a world that has been changing. Atten- 
tion is fixed on the plastic nature of man, on his being in a 
“way” of becoming better or worse, on his composite nature, 
on his serial life. Here, if ever or anywhere, was the world, 
one would think, where man’s somewhence innate tendency 
to become “better,” to live up to the Right ( dhamma ) which 
the whole Buddhist leaching sought to develop, called aloud 

1 Ait. U. iii, 14, etc. ; Byh. U. iv, 2, 2 ; Kau. U. li, 1. 
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for a distinguishing, called aloud for a wording of what it 
was in man which could express that tendency. For what 
was it in man that sought after' the best, the “right” in 
thought, word, and deed ? What was it in man that res- 
ponded to the teacher’s monitions herein ? Manas the 
mind, citta the observer, would never “seek,” would never 
“move towards.” What was it but “will” that moved, 
that sought ? 

Yet in this world we no more find that clear distinguishing, 
that adequate wording than we did before Buddhism arose. 
Some wording we do get. In the teaching, initiated (in 
wording in a dialect largely lost.) by Gotama, and developed 
in “Pali” by the church, which acknowledged him as its 
supreme teacher, we get a wording of human nature that 
plays all round the will, assumes it, evokes it in such words 
as chanda, viriya, vayama, iddhi, padhana, etc., regulates 
and “tames” it. We get a wording of amity (good will) 
to men, of quest for one’s own and of others’ welfare. We 
get a wording of man’s personality as composite. Yet we 
never get a wording of, a name for, man’s tendency to seek 
his good as a bed-rock factor in his nature, nor any grasp of 
it as that on which his salvation depends. 

I have tested the worth attached to will by indexes. 
Let us do so once more. In his valuable Coda to the Sacred 
Books of the East, the General Index , Dr. Winternitz has 
had eight volumes of Buddhist classical works before him. 
Yet his articles on Will and Volition are entirely unaffected 
by this increment. The articles are of the briefest, and not 
one reference to those eight volumes is in them. The only 
references are to Pallia vi and Vedantic texts. (The articles 
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on Desire and Tanka are almost equally meagre). Such a 
silence is impossible had a clear wording of will been forced 
from the pen of the translator by their subject-matter. 

But while there is no clear word for that in man which 
could worthily respond and react to the Buddhists’ system 
of sikMidpada or training, they were not without makeshifts, 
else neither could they have formulated nor could we read of 
such a system. 

In the first pl ace, as with the Vedic wording so with them, 
the words citta, cetas , cetand, all wording what we express by 
mind or thinking, awareness or consciousness, are now and 
then used in such an active or volitional sense as we convey 
by the words intent, purpose, or will, when the speaker 
wishes to express this aspect of mind. This is true also of 
■mono. . Manokamma “action of mind” can mean “will-to- 
act,” notably in the Upali-Sutta. 1 In it, as has been said, 
mind is viewed as active process. So is cetand which, in one 
Sutta 2 (but in one only) is stated, like maims , to be action 
(kamnm ) : — 

‘T say, monks, that cetand is lemnma. When we have 
cetayitd , then we make action of deed, word, and thought.” 

Manasikdru, again, “work of mind,” is another word, 
unspecialized in the early literature and possibly used with 
volitional implication. 3 Again, we read of Gotarna being 
made to say, he forced his citta bv cetas ,* albeit cetas is 
nowhere, early or later, defined, distinctively or otherwise. 

Citta is even used to cover the four well-known Suffusion- 
sentiments called Brahmavihara, or divine states, a volitional 

1 Mujj hima- IV i hayu , i, 375 f. - 2 AhguUttm, iii, p. 415. 

3 Of. Compendium of Philosophy , p. 95 u. I, aiid Mr Aiiiig’s note, p. 282, 

4 Majjhma, i, 242. 
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rite of aspiration ascribed to brahmins, but adopted by 
Buddhism. They are spoken of as the love- citta, pit j-citta 
[sympathy- with] jo y-citta, equanimity-cdfo. In each of them, 
starting with a. person, a house, a street, and so expanding, 
one suffuses ( pharati ) the person, etc. with these cittas in turn. 
We should call this “willing” or “wishing” the welfare of 
others with love, or pity, etc., there being of course present 
the thought or idea of those others. We ought not, as we 
now tend to do in treating of the subject, to. lose sight of the 
will in the feeling. If Buddhists did not word will in them, 
neither did they word them as emotion. The whole inner 
man was engaged in these citta’s. And if we were to translate 
citta here by “will,” we should be psychologically correct, 
but we should be historically wrong. Oldenberg discusses 
them — without psychological insight — as “a psychic gym- 
nastic for a man of feeling. ” This is again historically (as well 
as psychologically) wrong. The Buddhist uses no emotional 
terms save in. naming three of the cittas as amity, pity, joy 
(with others’ joy). But he speaks of a “radiating” 1 — admir- 
able and true word ! — whereby his thought spreads and 
spreads till the very world is warded by (the good will in) it. 
Yet earlier probably he expressed this as a creating (bha- 
vana) of amity . 2 And he speaks here of “the mother .” 3 But 
he is not referring merely to her sentiment towards her only 
child, but to her warding will of him. Her love is but the 
reverberation of her very synergy. 

In the second place, Pali tried to make good its want of a 
worthy word for the ' strenuous and systematic mental and 

1 Pharati. Lord Chalmers is the first so to render the word in this connexion. 

2 Sutlu-Xlpata, 507 : mettarii eittam bhavayara appamanam. 

a Khuddakap^tha, Sutta Nipata, Vis, }fagga ?o eh. ix. 
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moral training it so commended, by certain adjunct words, 
some of which are strong and lusty. We find samkalpa 
again as sankappa. This is both raised to a factor in the 
Eightfold Way of the Middle Course of the right living, 
and it has a definition peculiar to itself and one other term 
in Abhidhanuna. It is defined (and so is vitakka) as lifting 
the mind on to its object, disposing or adapting or applying 
it . 1 Hence it is what we should now be disposed to call 
attention. And the word is often rendered intention. 
Corresponding to the Mntasaihkalpa or “appeased intentions” 
of the Upanisad term, we get twice the compound paripunm- 
sankappa “fulfilled” or “satisfied aims .” 2 We have here, 
as in attention, mind active, alert, purposive. To that 
extent a will-word is found. Yet nowhere is any use made 
of the term in the structure of the fivefold or khandha sum- 
mary of man as body and mind. No factor or factor-group 
of this is reserved for will -terms. In the Abhidhamma 
analyses, where the group called sankhams or “plannings” 
is specified under some fifty items, sankappa and vitakka 
are both included, as is also cetana. But they are defined 
as always, more intellectually than volitionally. And they 
are classed in a list in which will is less represented than is 
either cognition or emotion. It is indeed curious that a 
term so suggestive of will, of mano-kamma, of man’s inner 
world as movement, activity, as is sankhara should have been 
thrown away as effective for will-classification, and have 
served as a dumping-ground for whatever did not fit under 
the other three mental groups : feeling, perception, mind 

1 Buddhint Psychological Ethics, § 7, 21. 

2 Majjhima Nihaya, i, 192, 200 jisi» 275 (mistranslated by Neumann). 
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(consciousness, cognition). If I have rendered tlxe term by 
“synergies,” it is merely to give a literal Englishing of the 
Pali. It has no more reference to the miscellany classed 
under the term, than has sanJchdrd. The only old definition 
we have of sahhhdrd , 1 enforced by the Commentary, is that 
of a prepared complex. Yet among the 50 are items such 
as “calm,” “rapture,” “mindfulness,” which we should not 
so describe. I am inclined to think that when those 50 
items came to be specified, sanJchdrd had lost its old quasi- 
volitional force, and that the Buddhist teaching was vir- 
tually considering the items more as just cetasikd, mental 
adjuncts, “mentals,” which were even then in use , 3 aiid 
were soon after to supersede the skandha classification. 

Other noteworthy substitutes are three words of vigour : 
iddhi, literally “’effecting,” “having wrought” ; viriya 
“energy,” “effort” ; padhdrn. “effort,” “endeavour.” Of 
•these iddhi, as a mode of supernormal will-power, meets us 
throughout Pali literature. Yet it seems to be nowhere 
intelligently defined. Nor was it a faculty of the normally 
human. It was “psychic,” abnormal, and as such to be 
found only in the few, whether morally worthy or morally 
unworthy. As now, quite a small minority then possessed 
or developed it. It was not the will of the average man. 
But it was in the few a tremendous will- phenomenon. 

Viriya on the other hand and padhana are both practic- 
able, and should be practised, by every man who is morally 
earnest. Viriya is “mental inception of energy, striving, 

1 Samyutta, iii, 88. Cf. Buddhist Psychology, p, 50 f. In the Suttas there are only 
three sankhdms spoken of ; those of deed, word, and thought, meaning pre-requisites. 
(M. i, 54, 301). Buddhaghosa’s gropings here in Visuddhimagga, xvii, are not without 
interest. 2 Buddhist Pay. Ethics , § 1,022, and note. 
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onward effort, exertion, endeavour, zeal, ardour, vigour, 
fortitude, unfaltering verve, sustained desire, unflinching 
endurance, and firm grasp of the burden, right padhana.” 1 
Padhana is nowhere so defined ; its modes are described in 
terms of moral training ; 2 it is used to describe four modes of 
iddhif but it is not included in the factors distinguished 
under the mental group satikhdra. Viriya is so included. 
And whereas, for all the fine earnestness shown in the teaching 
as to the importance of energy, endeavour, and “ardour in 
effort,” no sign betrays that herein the most fundamental 
factor of mind itself ( citta , mano, vinnana ) was being laid 
hold of, we can at least say, that Buddhists in these terms 
just missed stumbling upon a notable doctrine of will. They 
-Were all the nearer not only to a doctrine of will, but to a 
truer doctrine than any psychology has yet put forward, 
in that, for them, viriya and padhana were bound up with 
growth, with progress. To the world the saintly “almsman” 
may have appeared a Quietist, but his inner world was 
seething with energy. 

0 see my forward strides in energy ! 4 
is a recurring note in the anthology. The Community was 

Of strenuous energy and resolute. 

Ever advancing strongly . . ,® 

For the conception of the believer’s remainder of life as 
a ‘way,’ was a transformed one. It was no longer the endless 
round of samsdra which we have re-named “transmigration.” 
It had become a progress in holiness. It was a way of growth 
in many worlds. Here is a notable growth-word : “Growing 

i Bud. Psy. Ethics, § 1-3. 2 Ibid., § 1366 v). 

3 Bud. Psy., 2nd ed., p. 299 f. 

4 Psalms of the Brethren, ver. 224 and others. 5 Psalms of the Sisters f ver. I6L 
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by tlie five growths the Ariyan woman-clisciple grows with 
the Ariyan growth ; she becomes one who lays hold of the 
real (sdra) and of the excellent (vara) things in her person, to 
wit, faith, morals, learning, giving np and wisdom.” 1 

The books hover in this way about this vital notion of 
growth ( vaddhi or vuddlii, and anubruheti, cf. Dhp. Corny, ii, 
107), but just miss gripping the truth, that their central tenet 
of the Way is just that : growth of the man (not only of 
body or mind) along the agelong way of the worlds. 

Still nearer was Buddhism to a worthy theory of will in 
yet another word, the word chanda. Abhidhamma early 
and late has been psychologically sound enough to save the 
term from the monastic associations which often lowered it 
to the level of liama. The Sutta usage wavers. Now chanda 
ranks with viriya and its equivalents v,dydma, ussolhi, ussaha, 
padhdna ; 2 now it named, as that, the suppression of which 
is the aim of the holy life. There was righteous desire, 
dhammacchanda. And later, chanda, as such, is described 
as an un-moral “desire-to-do” ( kattukamyatd ). I have 
sought for many years 3 to do justice to this distinction, not 
without some special pleading. It was impossible without 
a hot sense of injustice to read the many fine calls in the 
Nikdyas on what we call the will, the earnest exordiums to 
energy, to noble quest (ariya-pariyesana), to progress in the 
way, the lovely “faith in what we may become,” 4 and then 
to note how translators and narrators glossed over it all 
and emphasized only “extinction of desire.” 

1 Samyutta NiMya , C6 Matugamo,” § 10. “Person” **l'aijassa, lit. group, i.e., either 
body or the whole person. 

2 E.g., M. I, 480 ; A. ii, 194 f. ; iii, 108. 

3 JMAS 1898, 49 f. ; Bud. Pay. Bth 1900, p. lxv ; Bud. Pay., p. 125, 158, 167 ; 

Compendium, 244. 4 Wordsworth, Prelude. 
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Yet alter all Buddhism has been its own worst enemy. 
When the eminent disciple Ananda told a brahmin that 
elimination of chanda was the object of the holy life 1 — that 
the saint did but exercise chanda to gain his saintship and 
then needed it no further — “just as you, brahmin, exercised 
chanda to come and find me, and have it now no longer”— we 
begin to see why it is that Buddhism had no worthy concep- 
tion of will. For it the perfected man is a will-less man. 
He is not without intellectual or emotional powers. But he 
is depicted as using these for joyful retrospect over victory 
won in past struggle. He is conceived as so near the final 
mysterious change, past birth and death of parinibbdna, 
that he is already nibbuta, “in” Nibbdna “the goal.” He 
has “done what was to be done.” 2 He can no longer 
becdtoe. And so he has ceased to will. Will is therefore 
not of the nature of man; it was not as were citta or even 
vedana. A fortiori, there could be no vision of the Man as 
Pure Will in Parinirvana. Groped after by the Brahman 
in his conception of the Divine Desire in creation, it was 
repudiated in all other such conceiving, much more so by 
Buddhism harping on its Anicca, Anatta. 

When we read such vigorous will-words as these — “When 
a man is not thoroughly aware of some blemish, he will not 
bring chanda to birth, he will not strive, he will not set energy 
afoot to get rid of it,” 3 we ask, how can we say there is no 
wording of will in Buddhism ? When we read such words 
as Ananda’s we realize that, for Buddhism, such activity 

1 Sa&yutt*, v. 272 ; ChaMapahanatham , 

2 Katam karay,iyam Bhagavati brahmacariyam vussati. 

8 M. i, 25. Lord Chalmers, in his admirable translation of the Majjhimci renders 
chanda by will-power, but this is a reading too- rich for the Pali. 
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was not of the very life of the complete man, but was only 
an episode, was only the writhing of the learner. 

Nearer still to a really worthy theory of will was Buddhism 
(as was Jainism) in the frequent use, in the training, of the 
causative foitai of the word “to become” bhavati, namely, 
the form bhdveti “to make-becdme.” In our poverty of words 
for this notable expression, we render the term by meditation, 
practice, cultivation. These by no means coincide with 
bhdvana. BJiavana is not a learning by intellect, which 
also requires practice, cultivation. It is a developing-one’s- 
self-into, a re-creating-one’s-self-according-to an ideal. For 
example, the difference between vinndna and pannd , both • 
words being forms of “to know,” is that the former is so to 
be understood, the latter is to be made-to-become. 1 For in 
the original Sakya from which “Buddhism” grew, prajnd 
will have been that potential Deity which was man’s very 
nature. 

Is it not a little singular, that with such a view of religious 
training, in which the disciple is expected to concentrate 
with utmost vim and verve on growing into, on becoming 
what he was not before, and which is figured as a way or 
road strenuously, unfaltering pursued towards a goal, we 
should not find man conceived as a tviller putting forth will — 
that we should, only find man conceived as a minder, or as 
mind, set in body, 2 and having certain mental adjuncts or 
co-efficients of energy, endeavour, desire, intention, which 
were to be discarded with maturity, with perfect attainment ? 
How was it that the Buddhist teaching, finding no, worthy 

1 Majjhhm NUmja, i, 293 ; parinnatabbam , . bhavetabba. 

~ Dig ha, i, 77 ; Majjhmtt , ii» 17. 
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forin of var- to hand, did not look on man as essentially using 
viriya, or chanda, or as essentially becoming in his Way to 
Well? Why is there not even a bhavand- or mriya-khandha ? 
How was it that Buddhists made shift with these terms as 
merely incidental in the life they held most worthy, and 
not as fundamental in man’s nature ? 

It is not enough to say that they did not find wording 
corresponding to ours ready to their hand. They were so 
far pioneers in wording, that they brought into use, brought 
into high relief, brought into recreated use words which we 
do not find employed till Buddhists employed them. Where 
once men “will” strongly about anything not covered by the 
day’s wording, they will find a name for it. Language old 
and new is strewn with these increments. 

It is an interesting problem and not to be solved in a 
sentence. To some extent, I repeat, they were their own 
fiinderers. They felt after the truth that man, as he becomes 
better, is not as it were dressing or painting himself with some- 
thing external, but is undergoing an inner change. Yet 
they feared the idea of change. Never are the words “tran- 
sient,” or impermanent, otherwiseness, or change used in 
any sense save as ushers-in, or guarantees of ill. They 
pictured spiritual progress as a making to become, bhavand, 
yet they strained every nerve to suppress the tendency “to 
beco’me,” i.e., be reborn (bhava). They spoke of saintly 
advance, yet they aspired to cut short vital progress by a 
cessation of that way of life in the upward way of the worlds, 
and by hustling on a final change for which not a single man 
on earth was ready. And in resisting rightly the Brahmanic 
conception of the real man as unchanging, and as, even 
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now, if lie knew it, actually, not potentially Very God, they 
emptied the flux of man’s activities, bodily and mental, of 
the man. Nay, thereby they emptied the stream itself, and 
spoke of the banks as the river. 

Now we cannot get very far in an adequate notion of will 
without the wilier. We may cheat ourselves by figuring 
thought as a world of impressions and ideas, and by figuring 
feeling as waves of somatic resonance or what not. But 
we cannot get on thus with will. Because will is a self-direct- 
ing. And the Buddhist, with his excellent emphasis on the 
“taming of the self” and self-reliance, had inherited a protest 
against self conceived as God. This he came to interpret 
as meaning there was no self at all. So he barred the way 
to a clear view of all that bhdvand implied. 

In such considerations as these there may lie material 
to account for Buddhism, with no word for will in its world- 
heritage, finding or annexing any adequate term for that 
self-directed activity which it so zealously and admirably 
fostered. 

Other considerations too we must take into account, 
considerations of world-currents, where Buddhism itself is 
merged in Aryan history, nay, is but a ripple in the word- 
growth of man himself. The laying hold and developing 
of the root-word for choice as wal, tool, ml, wil, instead of 
leaving its form war in relative atrophy, belongs to most of 
those Aryans who took, not the southern (possibly the 
earliest) trek into India, but who went westward by the 
longer trek and spread over Europe north, west, and south. 
And of these it is at least noteworthy that the branches 
most potent and effective in moulding Europe by common' 
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action of each were the Latin, the worrier of uolo, uelle, uale, 
and the Teuton, the worder of Wahl, Wille, Wohl. There 
would seem never to have been any such consensus of a 
race in action in Indo-Arya as to be driven to word itself by 
such ways. Nor of the Hellenic world, galvanized briefly 
into patriotic action, though it was, by Persia. 

But the stage of Indian thought we have been considering 
is older by a little than these developments of European 
Arya, old enough to be the more overshadowed by the prior 
world-wording, in terms for thought and mind and action 
as compared with words otherwise expressing man. Man 
was first and foremost a beholder, a namer, once he tried to 
word himself. He was as we see Adam represented, looking 
at and naming a procession of interesting beasts. He could 
do very little with his world. His will was very limited. He 
was a child of fate and the unseen. What he feared therein, 
and what he sought help from, was Will, yet he pictured it 
as power and as the To-be-placated. In course of time he 
figured it as Mind, like himself. 

, In these ways too, then, the sons of Indo-Aryans were 
kept, by obstacles not of their own making, from developing 
a self-expressing of man as wilier equal to that of him as 
minder. 

In conclusion I would say, that to render Pali words in 
our own Western wording of will-terms is to let traduttore 
become to some extent tradiiore. I write this with a guilt- 
stained pen, which cannot be washed white. In changing 
the English of cetand from thinking to volition , 1 I have con- 
sented to use the meaning read into the word by the Burmese 

1 Buddhist Psychological Ethics , 2nd ed. passim. 
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.scholar of to-day. That there was some notion in the Abhi- 
dhamma editors’ mind of distinguishing it from citta, such 
as we get implied here and there in the manas of the old 
Upanisads, is possible. Why else are we given both cetand 
and citta side by side in , e.g., the Dhamma angani ? But 
to say "volition,” weak form of will as it is, is going too far. 
Again, the responsibility of “will” for cetas in Kindred 
Sayings , III, is, I fear, mine. It also goes too far. So 
does “wi'l-power” used in Lord Chalmers’s translation of 
the Majjhima for chanda. It puts something there which 
the Buddhist editors had not. It is a little like translating 
the “wooden horse of Troy” by “camouflage.” It is part 
of our duty, as translators, to our readers to make them 
realize that India had no word equating “will.” 

It is true that, when we review the muddled way in which 
“will” is used in general literature, and the boycotting (with 
furtive reinstating here and there) of the word “will” in 
current psychology, it may seem to matter very little where 
or how the word is made to serve in work on Buddhism. 
But for me that is not so. I see in the word “will,” now 
under a passing shadow, or in the dust of misuse, a most 
precious legacy, a word pregnant with a great future. I will 
try to say why I see this. ■ 

We have the heritage which Buddhists had not. We 
have the word “will,” and its daughter “well” — for “well” 
is just what we “will”-to-be. And we are freed, as the 
Buddhists were not, from a call to protest against a morbid 
use of the word “self,” that is, “the real man,” and also 
from the strangle-hold on life of a monastic ideal. In other 
words, we can believe that both God is spirit (pneuma ho 
77 
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theos) and we are spirit, and we do believe in life ; we bold 
that the words ; <! T am come that ye might have life and that 
ye might have it more abundantly” 1 is a bigger, truer gospel 
than that man should renounce all substrates of rebirth. 
Like the Buddhists we hold that everything is in a state of 
change, that we are not so much as we are becoming. Unlike 
the Budddists we do not view this world-fact as a whole 
with deprecation. We believe, with them, that there is a 
becoming worse in this or that aspect of life. But, unlike 
them, we believe that becoming better is that the whole man 
and the complete man should progress, not the man or woman 
who has renounced the betterment of the race in he family, 
the community, the nation, and has simplified his or her life 
to a segregated, a-sexual wrestling against human nature. 
We do not believe that man’s progress, as man, is assured, 
aloof from that great laboratory of experiment in good will, 
life in the world. We believe, more consistently than the 
Buddhists, in the necessity and value of : 'making -to -become” 
( bhavana ), for we believe in education, in training, in culture, 
in development, in evolution, in reform in the world by 
the world. We believe, theoretically, that we cannot stand 
still ; we must go on, if we would not stagnate, rust, fall back, 
become Rip van Winkles. Actually we are not so consistent. 
We still hold there are traditions, “instincts”' — oh ! the 
word-fetter there for man ! — tendencies we shall ever follow 
unchanging. 

Here it is, that our psychology, no less than that of the 
Buddhists, is a creaking, still primitive vehicle. And we 
have not their excuse. We are still, as we ought not to be, 
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over-shadowed by the primitive domination of the old atti- 
tude : that man’s inner world is fundamentally a beholding; 
a naming. We have not got to the bottom of what that 
inner world fundamentally is. When we shall have taken 
right home this thing, that the living man’s fundamental 
self-expression is a radiating movement, an activity from 
within, after something felt to be “well” — whether we call 
it life-preserving, or “better,” or well-being, or welfare 
matters little — that in exercising this he is “ becoming ” 
(and in “becoming” is making to become ), 4 hat in “becoming” 
he is finding a way ( magga ) toward ; what he deems is “well” 
— when, grasping this, we shall call that radiating movement 
of becoming : — “will to well” — then at length our psychology 
will become fit both for the great legacy it has in these two 
words and also for the new heritage it holds in awareness of 
what they imply. Not ours should it be to rest contented 
with the saying of Kant : “You can for you ought.” More 
fit for us is it that we say : “As willers we bear in us the 
guarantee of becoming whole.” 



CHAPTER XXI! 

ASOKA and his mission 

Tlie epigraphic records of Asoka have keen found in 
numbers. They have been discovered in the various parts of 
India, excepting the southernmost part of the country. It 
was only last year that another copy of two series of his 
inscriptions was announced to have been found in the Kurnool 
District of the Madras Presidency, and nobody is yet certain 
how many more will come to light in the course of time. 
These records form a literature by themselves.. And the 
question naturally arises : what could have been the motive 
which impelled this Maurya ruler to engrave them on rocks 
and pillars, at different places in his wide empire. Do they 
throw any light upon Iris life and activities ? The two most 
important series of his inscriptions are the Fourteen Pock 
Edicts and the Seven Pillar Edicts. These have been desig- 
nated by him as Dhatimalipis or ‘Documents about Dhamma . ’ 
It is thus clear that his object was to promote Dhamma. 
It therefore behoves us to see what he understood by 
Dhamma in this general wide sense. So many times has the 
Buddhist monarch given us glimpses into the inner recesses of 
his mind that it is inconceivable that in this particular case 
alone which is of the greatest importance he has not thought 
fit to take us into his confidence. In Rock Edict VI he 
says: “There is no higher duty than the welfare of the 
whole world. And what little effort I make is in order that I 
may be free from debt to the creatures, that I may render 
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them happy here and they may gain heaven in the next world ” 
The words put in Italics here show exactly what ideal was 
before him. In the first place., lie feels that he is concerned 
with the whole world, the creatures in fact, not simply with 
men but with the whole animate world. And secondly, 
he feels that his supreme duty is to secure them not only 
temporal but also spiritual weal. Let us proceed a little 
deeper and see whether the different parts of this statement 
are borne out by what his other records have to tell us. 
The most important feature of his Dhamma mission is the 
realisation of not only the temporal but also the spiritual 
good. The words he uses in this edict are idhci and paratra. 
And a student of Asoka inscriptions need not be told how 
many times he has used words of similar import in his various 
records, such as hida-lokika and pala-lokiJca (R.E. NIII), 
hida-palate (P.E. I), hidatihaye and palatikaye (P.E . Ill), 
Mdatam and palatam (P.E. IV and VII), hida-logam and 
pala-logam (J.-SRE. II), and so on and so on. Sometimes 
for palata he uses the word svaga , but of that v r e shall see 
later on. Here what we have to bear in mind is the fact 
that Asoka thought himself bound to look after not only the 
temporal but also the spiritual good. The next important 
feature of his mission is to ascertain how wide was the scope 
of his activity. Of course, he says, as we have seen above, 
that it was co -extensive with the whole world and included 
all creatures. But is there anything in his records wdiich 
supports this inference ? The animate world may be divided 
into three parts : (1) men, (2) animals, and (3) other creatures. 
Let us first confine our attention to the temporal welfare 
of the world wdiich he sought to promote. In P.E. VII he 
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says : “On the roads have I planted the banyan trees. They 
will offer shade to man and beast. I have grown mango- 
orchards. I have caused wells to be dug at every eight 
hoses ; and I have had rest-houses. I have made many 
watering sheds at different places for the enjoyment of man 
and beast. ” It will thus be seen that some of the means he 
adopted for the promotion of Dhamma were connected with 
the material comforts of not only the man but also the beast. 
But it may be argued that these measures of physical 
enjoyment were restricted to his own dominions and did 
not entitle him to claim that he promoted the temporal 
welfare of the world which was certainly more extensive 
than his empire. To remove this doubt, we have only to 
turn to B.E. II, where he specifies not only the philanthropic 
works just adverted to but mentions also the fact that 
he established medical treatment for men and also for 
animals, and that he caused the importing and growing of 
medicinal herbs everywhere. What is most noteworthy 
about this edict is that he says he did all these things not 
simply in his kingdom but also in the dominions of the 
independent kings known to him. such as the Chotlas, Ban- 
dy as, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra and Tamrapanri which 
were in India, and also, outside this country, in those of the 
Yavana or Greek king called Aihtiyaka (Antioehus) and four 
other Greek potentates who were his neighbours. Who 
these were we will see later on. But suffice it to say here, that 
his measures for the augmentation of the physical happiness 
of man and beast were not confined to his own empire but 
were spread over practically the whole world then known to 
him. Again, it may be contended that all this is very nice, 
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but this only shows that his philanthropic activity did not go 
beyond man and beast. There are other creatures besides 
these in this world. Did he show airy concern for them 1 
Two of the ethical practices constituting Dhamma in its 
narrow sense were prdndnani andmmbho. c non-destruction 
of life,’ and avihimsd bhutanam, ‘non-injury to creatures.’ 
And quite in keeping with this, he admits in P.E. II that he 
conferred various benefits “on the bipeds and quadrupeds, 
on birds and aquatic animals, even up to the boon of life.” 
No reasonable doubt can possibly be entertained as to Asoka’s 
programme having been so comprehensive as to include the 
whole creature world and the whole earth accessible to him. 
His confession of his ideal in K, E. VI is thus verifiable from 
the programme of his Dhamma activity which he sought to 
carry' out. 

From the above considerations it follows as a corollary 
that so far as man was concerned, he thought that his duty 
lay in regard to the whole of mankind, not simply his subjects. 
We have already seen that in respect of the physical happiness 
the works of charity including medical treatment and pro- 
vision of medicinal herbs and roots which he inaugurated 
he tried to carry out also in the territories of the independent 
kings, in and outside India, who were known to him. This 
evidently means that so far as the material comforts were 
concerned he did not provide them for his people only but 
also for the subjects of those independent rulers, in fact, 
practically the whole of mankind to whom he had access. 
He is quite explicit on this point. In both the Separate 
Kalinga Edicts he tells us that just as for his offspring he 
desires welfare and happiness, pertaining not only to this 
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world but also the next, he desires it precisely for all mankind 
(sam-munisa ) ; and in the second of these edicts, he goes 
further to instruct his officers to create in the mind of the 
alien 'subjects.' the belief : “the king (Asoka) is unto us even 
as a father ; he loves us even as he loves himself ; we are to 
the king even as his children.” This unmistakably shows 
that Asoka’s attitude as of a father to his children is by no 
means restricted to his own subjects but extended also to 
those of the foreign kingdoms, so as to embrace the whole 
mankind as he understood it. But it goes without saying 
that he could do much more to his subjects as they were 
his own. Thus the arbitrary harassment and imprisonment 
on which he has dwelt in Separate Kaliiiga Edict I he could 
detect and remove only in the case of his own people. Simi- 
larly, the duty of making a money grant to an enchained 
man if he is the bread-winner and has a large family to 
support, to free him if he is wrongly fettered and to release 
him if he is aged, and such other works of humanitarian 
character which he has assigned to the Dharma-mahamatras 
as we see from R.E. V, could be carried out only in the case 
of Anoka’s own subjects. But this much cannot be denied 
that so far as it lay in his power, he did all he could to the 
people of all the foreign states to which he had access. To 
sum up, so far as the temporal good, or physical happiness, 
was concerned, he accomplished it not only in the case of 
man but also all other creatures, and again in their ease not 
only in his own kingdom but also in all foreign territories 
known to him and also so far as political connections 
allowed it. 

' The most important part of Asoka’s work was to secure 
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palata or pala-loga, or, in other words, to promote spiritual 
weal. This was possible only in the case of men, not of 
beasts or any other creatures. And he tried to realise this 
end by generating and disseminating Dhamma among the 
whole of mankind, not merely among the people of liis own 
empire but also outside. This is Dhamma in the less wide 
and more specific sense of the tefm. Let us now try to 
ascertain what he exactly understood by this Dhamma. 
He is explicit on this point also, and gives us not only the 
attributes that fall under the term but also the specific 
practices thereof, which he is never wearied of asking his 
people again and again to bring into action. In Pillar Edicts 
II and VII, Asoka specifies the qualities, which, in his 
opinion constitute Dhamma. With him Dhamma consists 
of (1) sadhave or baliu-kayane, much good, (2) a-p-dsinave, 
freedom from depravity, (3) dayd, mercy, (4) ddne, liberality, 
(5) sace, truthfulness, (6) .socaye, purity and (7) madave, 
gentleness. But how are these virtues to be put into prac- 
tice ? Asoka makes several enumerations of duties in this 
connection, which vary but slightly in different inscriptions. 
These may be summed up as follows : andrambho prdndnam, 
non-slaughter of ‘animate’ beings ; avihimsd bhutdnam, non- 
injury to creatures ; matari pitari susrusa, hearkening to 
father and mother ; i thaim- susrusa, hearkening to the elders ; 
gurunzm apaciti, reverence to teachers ; mita-sarhstuta-nati- 
Tcdnam brahmam-samamnam ddnarii sampatipati, liberality 
and seemly behaviour towards friends, acquaintances and 
relatives and towards Brahmana and Sramana ascetics ; 
ddsa-bhatalmmhi safnmdpatipatti, seemly behaviour to slaves 
and servants ; and, in one inscription only (R.E. Ill), a pa- 

78 
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vyayatd and apa-bhandata, small expense and small accumula- 
tion. He does not rest satisfied by merely telling us to 
practise dayd, dam, mardava , mercy, liberality, gentleness, 
and so forth, but also shows how these virtues are to be 
translated into action. Thus dayd, mercy, means andmmbho 
prdnanam, avikimsa bhutdnam, non-destruction and non- 
injury to creatures ; ddna, liberality, means liberality towards 
friends, acquaintances and relatives and towards ascetics 
whether they belong to the Brahmana or Sramana sects; 
and mardava, gentleness, is to be manifested by hearkening 
to the parents and the elders, and seemly behaviour not only 
towards relatives or Brahmana and Sramana recluses but 
also towards slaves and servants. 

The simple character of the Dhamma taught by Asoka 
in his edicts is apparently in conflict with the fact that he 
was a Buddhist and has much puzzled the scholars. That 
he was a Buddhist cannot possibly be doubted. That has 
been proved by two of his edicts. The first of these is the 
Bhabru Edict, which opens with a declaration of his faith 
in Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha according to the well- 
known Buddhist formula and of his conviction that the 
utterances of Buddha are gospel truths. No doubt can 
possibly be ' entertained as to the sectarian character of 
this record. The second document of this nature is the 
Edict whose copies are engraved on the Sarnath, Sanchi 
and Allahabad pillars and whose one aim is to prevent 
schism, put down apostasy and preserve the Buddhist 
Church whole and entire. These edicts make it impossible 
to doubt that Asoka was a Buddhist. Nevertheless, the 
Dhamma which he inculcates in his edicts is of such a 
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simple and general nature that scholars have doubted 
whether it has anything to do with Buddhism. 

Thus V.A. Smith in one place 1 says that “the Dharma, 
or Law of Piety, which he preached and propagated” “was 
essentially common to all Indian religions/’ Rev. J. M. 
Maephial 2 and Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji 3 follow in his 
foot steps. In another place Smith remarks that the 
inducements of svarga held out by him are “hardly consis- 
tent with the Buddhist philosophy of most books” 4 and 
that very probably the monarch looked forward to nirvana, 
although he did not express the hope. Dr. F. W. Thomas 
also says : “there is no mention of the Four Grand 
Truths, the Eightfold Path, the Chain of Causation. . . . : 
the word and idea of Nirvana fail to occur.” 5 It is, 
however, forgotten by these scholars that Buddhism 
really consists of two parts : (1) Dhamma for the 
monks and nuns, and (2) Dhamma for the householders. 
Now, Asoka was a householder ; at any rate, he was 
so when he preached his Dhamma. The people, again, 
to whom he taught it, were householders, not men 
who had embraced the monastic life. Why should Asoka 
therefore speak of the nirvana, the Four Grand Truths and 
the Eightfold Path which are all intended for monks % If it 
is desired to determine whether his Dhamma was inspired 
by Buddhism or not, it is necessary to find out what scriptural 
text or texts have been reserved by that religion specially 
for the laity to read, contemplate and practise. The most 

1 Asoka, pp f>9-60. 2 Asoka- , p. 48. 

3 Asoka, p. 68. 1 Asoka, 05-6. 

5 The CambriTj* History »J India, Yol L (Ane. IndA, ].»• 505. 
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important of these, perhaps the only one of these, that has 
been so prescribed is the Sigalovada-sutta comprised in the 
Dtgha NiJcdya of the Buddhist scriptures. This is considered 
to be of such paramount importance to a Buddhist layman 
that it has been designated gihi-vinaya , 1 that is, what a 
vinaya of the Vinaya-pifahi is to a monk, this scripture is 
to the householder. The term has been explained by 
Buddhaghosa as follows: “In this Sutta there isj^ft 
nothing un described that constitutes the whole duty of a> 
houseman. The Suttanta is, therefore, entitled gihi-vinaya 
This is really a discourse to Sigala, a householder’s son, by 
Buddha, which is summed up in a few Gathas, the first of 
which may be quoted here : 

Mother and father are the Eastern view, 

And teachers are the quarters of the South. 

And wife and children are the Western view, 

And friends and kin the quarter to the North ; 
Servants and working folk the nadir are, 

And overhead the Brahmin and recluse. 

These quarters should be worshipped by the man 
Who fitly ranks as houseman in his clan. 2 

Any scholar who carefully reads these verses, cannot fail 
to note that it enumerates just those courses of conduct 
which Asoka is never tired of inculcating on the minds of his 
people. Hearkening to parents, reverence to teachers, liber- 
ality and seemly behaviour towards friends, acquaintances 
and relatives, and towards Brahmana and Sramana ascetics, 

1 J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 809. 

2 Soared Boohs of the Buddhists, IV. 173 & ft. : T. W. Rhvs Davids' Buddhism, 
VJ). 143-4- 
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and seemly behaviour towards slaves and servants are tlie 
practices of Dhaiiima on which Asoka has laid so much stress 
and are exactly those which Buddha emphasizes to make 
Sigala a good, virtuous householder. The code of duties, on 
which Asoka insists, may contain nothing that will not be 
assented to by other religious sects, such as the Jainas, 
the Ajivikas, and so forth, but most of these duties are, as 
it were, brought to a focus and found mentioned in this 
group in the Sigalovada-Sutta, a text which has been speci- 
ally prescribed by Buddhism for its laity. Let any scholar 
point to any other religious faith in India which in any 
.scripture specially reserved for lay men has enumerated the 
ethical practices preached by Asoka in this particular 
lump as the Sigalovada-sutta has done specifically for the 
Buddhist laity and has therefore been rightly styled the 
gihi-vinaya . And so long as this is not proved, the conclu- . 
sion is irresistible that the Dhaiiima inculcated by Asoka 
in his edicts is Buddhism such as is taught to its laymen. 

If it is once grasped that Asoka was himself a lay follower 
of Buddhism and preached to the householders, and that his 
teaching was based on what that religion ordained for its 
laity, there is nothing surprising in the fact that he makes 
no mention of the Nirvana or the astangiha-mdrga in his 
edicts, but, on the contrary, speaks of svarga and holds it up 
as the reward of Dhamma in the next life. According to 
Buddhism, the doctrine of heaven and hell is especially the 
layman’s religion, the higher attainments and the goal of 
Nirvana being reserved for a Bhikkhu. This was just the 
view of Buddha, who has more than once implied that a 
pious householder is born in the next world as a god in one 
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of the heavens . 1 It is therefore no wonder at all, if Asoka 
regards svarga as the summum bonum to be attained for 
leading a virtuous life on earth. The belief in svarga is not 
something peculiar to Buddhism, but was shared by many 
religious sects. And the question that really arises is whether 
Asoka believed in svarga such as that described in Buddhist 
works. In Rock Edict IV Asoka says : “But now in con- 
sequence of the practice of Dhamma by King Priyadarsin, 
beloved of the gods, the sound of the drum has become the 
sound of Dhamma, after his having shown to the people 
spectacles of aerial chariots (vimdnas), spectacles of elephants 
(hastins), masses of fire ( agni-skaridhas ), and other divine 
representations.” What he means is that with him the 
drum has become the proclaimer of Dhamma. The sound 
of a drum invariably precedes either a battle, a public 
announcement, or the exhibition of a scene to the people. 
But since he entered on his career of Dhamma, it has ceased 
to be a summons to fight, but invites people to come and 
witness certain spectacles ; and as these spectacles are of such 
a character as to generate and develop Dhamma, the drum 
has thus become the proclaimer of Dhamma. But what 
spectacles did Asoka show to his subjects ? Obviously 
they were the vimdnas, liastins, agni-slcandhas, and so forth. 
The exact sense of those terms has been made clear by a 
work in the Pali literature called Vimanavatthu. It des- 
cribes the various rewards which are in store for a virtuous 
man in his next life as he becomes one kind or another of 
deva according to the degree of his merit. One of these 
rewards is the vimdna or column-supported palace which is a 


1 Majjhima- N., I. 289 Sc 388. 
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centre of supreme bliss and which could be moved at the will 
of its divine owner. Another kind of reward is the hastin 
or well-caparisoned, all-white, celestial elephant. The 
Vimanavatthu, again, describes most of the gods as possessed 
of a resplendent complexion, which is compared to lightning, 
star, or fire ; and when., therefore, Asoka says that he ex- 
hibited agni-sJcandhas or jyotih-skandhas to his people, what 
he must have clone is that he showed what kinds of lustre 
emitted from the bodies of virtuous men when they became 
gods in their next birth. The lives of the Devas in heavens 
according to Hindu belief then as now are limited and depend 
upon the merit accruing from their good acts. What the 
Vimanavatthu, however, does is only to describe according 
to Buddhist notion, what celestial abodes and vehicles were 
reserved for the pious people, and lay particular stress on 
them, in order to induce readers and listeners to lead good 
unblemished lives on earth and be zealous in the performance 
of religious duties. Evidently, the mention by Asoka not 
only of the vimdnas but also of hastins and agni- or jyotih- 
skandhas as being the cause of the development of righteous- 
ness among his people is a clear proof of the fact that the 
system of svarga in which he believed and to which he refers 
in his twelfth year is that known to and evolved by Buddhism. 

Asoka’s indebtedness to Buddhist scriptures may be 
traced in many other important features and aspects of 
Dhamma . We have seen from what Sutta he has adopted, the 
practices of Dhamma. And if we compare P.Es. II and VII 
to certain verses in the Lakkhana-suttanta of the Digha- 
Nikaya, we find that even in the enumeration of the qualities 
which constitute Dhamma he was inspired by this Suttanta. 
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If any further proof is needed, it is furnished, by R.E. XII 
where he exhorts his people not to praise one’s own sect and 
condemn another’s unduly. The whole of this edict is a 
development of the theme set forth in the CulaviyuJia-sutta 
and Mahaviyuha-sutta of the Sutta-Nipdta. It is not neces- 
sary to proceed further in this direction, because what has 
been pointed out is enough to show that the Dhamma he 
believed in was also the Dhamma he taught and that this 
Dhamma was no less than Buddhism itself,— the Buddhism 
of the layman. 

Let us now see what means he adopted for the promotion 
of this Dhamma . W e shall have to discuss this subj ect under 
two heads : (I) what measures he took for its propagation in 
his empire, and (2) what measures for its dissemination in 
the different parts of the world to which he had access. Let 
us here take up the first of these points. In R.E. VIII Asoka 
tells us that up till the tenth year of his reign he like the 
previous kings used to find relaxation in vihdra-ydtras or 
tours of pleasure, where he indulged in hunting and other 
sports. In that year he gave up the idea of continuing these 
vihdra-ydtras and started instead the Dhamma-yatras, where 
inter alia he came in personal contact with the people of the 
provinces, and discussed and preached Dhamma to them. 
This clearly shows that he turned a missionary in the real 
sense of the term. This Dhamma-ydtrd began in the tenth 
year of his reign and with his visit to the Bodhi Tree. But 
the king, after all, was a single individual, and it was not 
possible for him to approach all people. What was he to do 
to spread this Dhamma amongst them ? In fact, the 
beginning of P,E. VII shows that this was the question which 
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troubled Ms mind. There he takes as into his confidence- 
and tells us that in times past- many kings tried to foster a 
growth ol Dhaiinna among their subjects, but, as a matter 
of fact, there was no befitting growth of Dhamma amongst 
them. He pondered over this question, and the idea came 
to him as to how he should realise this object. Thereafter 
he specifies in a lucid manner what measures he took with 
that object in view. The first of these is Dhamma- sdvam 
and Dhamma-dnusathi which are really two aspects of one 
and the same thing. The latter is ‘Instructions in Dhamma,’ 
which, when delivered to the people, become Dhamma- 
sdvana or ‘proclamations of Dhamma.’ In P.E. VII he 
speaks of his resolve to order his Purushas and Rajjukas to 
preach to the people. In R.E. Ill, however, he gives us 
somewhat more detailed information. There he says that- 
in the twelfth year of his reign he commanded not only the 
Rajjukas but also the Pradesikas and. the Yuktas, to deliver 
instructions in Dhamma to the people as well as to discharge 
their office duties, Avhile going out on. circuit tour every five 
years. The Yuktas seem to be District Treasury Officers. 
Rajjukas, the highest District Officers, and the Pradesikas. 
the Provincial Governors. When, therefore, Asoka asks them 
to preach to the provincials, it. means that these Mufassil 
Officers of the superior rank were not only officers but also 
teachers. This was doubtless a novel and ingenious mode of 
propagating Dhamma, namely, utilising his official hierarchy 
for the purposes of preaching. Certainly this was his own 
idea, and is not known to have been adopted by any king 
prior or posterior to him. 

The second measure which Asoka took for promoting’ 

79 
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Dhamma was the erection of Dharma-stambhas. The latter 
do not denote any material pillars put up for any religious 
purpose but point rather in a metaphorical sense to the works 
of charity which were instituted by him and which have been 
described above. The question that arises here is : why 
are these philanthropic activities mentioned here 1 The 
reply is contained in the remark with which he winds up the 
enumeration of charitable works. “But I have done this.” 
says he. “'with the intent that (they) may practise the prac- 
tices of Dhamma.” Evidently Asoka inaugurated these 
works of public utility in order that the royal example may 
be followed by others. It was in this way that the Dharma- 
stambhas were intended to promote Dhamma. 

The third measure which he adopted was the creation of 
Dharma-mahamatras. These officers had to look to the 
spiritual as well as to the temporal good of the people. We 
are here concerned with the first part of their duty, that is, 
with their missionary activity, and not their duty of tempering 
justice with mercy. They discharged this function in a 
twofold manner. They were occupied with the various sects 
and were to see that amity and concord prevailed amongst 
them. They were also connected with the organisation of 
charities, whether of the royal household or the private 
individuals . W e have already referred to the works of public 
weal and utility instituted by Asoka. The king desired 
that in this philanthropic activity the members of the royal 
family should be associated and should heartily co-operate. 
And in P.E. VII he specifies the different members of his 
family whom the Dhamma -mah am ati as and other head 
officials .should approach and elicit money-grants for chari- 
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table purposes. But they were to ecluce these charities not 
simply from the king’s relatives but also from the people, 
as is quite clear from the ending passage of R.E. V. 

The above account gives us a clear idea of the sort of 
means which Asoka adopted fox the promotion of Dhamma 
among his people. It will be seen that he utilised the official 
machinery of his kingdom, not only for the governance of his 
people but also for the dissemination of Dhamma among 
them. The question that we have now to consider is what 
means he adopted to spread Dhamma outside his empire. 
The reply to it is given by what he says in R.E. XIII imme- 
diately after he speaks of the independent kings in whose 
realms he claims to have done this work. “Even where the 
envoys of the Beloved of the gods do not go,” says he, “hearing 
the ordinances uttered according to Dhamma and the teaching 
of Dhamma by the Beloved of the gods, practise Dhamma 
and will so practise.” This clearly shows that so far as the 
independent kingdoms in India and those ruled over by the 
Greek potentates were concerned, he utilised for his mission 
the official legations he dispatched to their courts. Each 
of these legations must have originally consisted of a suffi- 
ciently big staff of officers which was now perhaps supple- 
mented by more appointments required for the humanitarian 
and missionary purposes which he wanted to carry out 
outside his empire. 

It may now be asked : what was the upshot of the pheno- 
menal missionary activity displayed by Asoka ? Did it lead 
to a similarly phenomenal spread of Buddhism in India or 
outside ? The question has to be answered decidedly in the 
affirmative. For we do find Buddhism suddenly spread over 
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a very wide area from about the middle of the third century 
B.C. onwards and studding the various parts of India and 
Afghanistan with Buddhist edifices, such as stupas , monas- 
teries and caves. The Buddhist faith occupies such a pre- 
ponderant position during this period that it practically puts 
all other religions in the background, very few vestiges of 
which are found, pertaining to art and architecture. It may 
be contended that the Buddhist clergy also put forth effort 
more or less strenuously in the same direction, as is evinced 
by the Dipavamsa and M'ahavaihsa. As a matter of fact, 
the clergy of every other religion such as Jainism, Vasu- 
devis'ni, and so forth must have manifested similar activity 
in favour of their faith. But in the period immediately 
following Asoka we perceive Buddhism and Buddhism alone 
spreading far and wide in this country, that is, with almost 
phenomenal success, as is indicated by the find of the Buddhist 
monuments. This can be explained only on the supposition 
that Asoka had the whole machinery and finances of his 
imperial government to help him to push forward his 
Dhamma, and when, as we find, he hit upon the novel but 
effective method of requisitioning the whole hierarchy of 
officials as his proselytising agents, it is no wonder if he 
attained far more real, rapid and extensive results. 

But what about the spread, at any rate, the influence, of 
Buddhism outside India \ Did Asoka’s missionary zeal 
produce any effect ? It is a noteworthy fact that Buddhism 
and Christianity possess many important features in common, 
and that their agreement cannot be ascribed to mere chance. 
Hence we cannot do better than summarise the contents 
of an illuminating lecture delivered by P. Max Muller 
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nearly twenty- five years ago. He said that two Roman 
Catholic missionaries tra velling in Tibet were startled at the 
coincidence between their own ritual and that of the Buddhist 
priesthood. They attributed the coincidence to the Devil. 
But if a coincidence can be produced by natural causes, no 
other explanation need be sought. And it was an historical 
fact that Christian missionaries were active in China from 
the middle of the seventh to the end of the eighth century. 
Here then, was the coincidence explained in a fairly satis- 
factory manner. There were other coincidences, however, 
between Buddhism and Christianity which belong to the 
ancient period of the former. They included confessions, 
fasting', celibacy of the priesthood, and even rosaries, and, 
as they were honoured in India before the beginning of the 
Christian, era, it followed that if they had been borrowed, the 
borrowers were the Christians. If such coincidences could 
be accounted for by reference to the tendency of our common 
humanity, let analogous cases be produced. If they were 
set down as merely accidental, let similar cases be brought 
from the chapter of accidents. Max Muller’s own opinion 
was that at least they were too numerous and complex to be 
attributed to the latter causes. 1 Again, it is not merely in 
the externals of a religion that there is a close correspondence 
between Buddhism and Christianity. This correspondence is 
equally close and indubitable even in regard to the moral 
teaching. This was admitted even by Rhys Davids as early 
as 1877 : 8 “It is not. too much to say that almost the whole 
of the moral teaching of the Gospels, a.s distinct from the 
-"dogmatic teaching, will be found in Buddhist writings several 

3 Jour. 3 1 aha* BofUi Bor. t V. 4, ~ Jour . Pall Text &oc. t p 43, 
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centuries older than the Gospels : that, for instance, of all 
the moral doctrines collected together in the so-called Sermon 
on the Mount, all those which can he separated from the 
Theistie dogmas there maintained are found again in the 
Pitakas. In the one religion as in the other we find the same 
exhortations to boundless and indiscriminate giving, the 
same hatred of pretence, the same regard paid to the spirit 
as above the letter of the law. the same importance attached 
to purity, humility, meekness, gentleness, truth, and love. 
And the coincidence is not only in the matter ; it extends to 
the manner also in which these doctrines are put forward. 
Like the Christ, the Buddha was wont to teach in parables, 
and to use homely figures of speech ; and many of the sayings 
attributed to him are strangely like some of those found 
in the New Testament.” 

How, it may be now asked, had knowledge of these things 
been spread ? Of course, Indian influences had long been 
suspected in the iEsopian fables and some parts of the Bible. 
When this exchange of thought was going on between the 
east and the west from time immemorial, are we to suppose 
that the main ideas of Buddha’s religion alone should remain 
unknown in the west ? The Buddhist books, however, no- 
where say that Buddhism was preached by the monks in those 
regions. On the other hand, we know, as Asoka distinctly 
tells us, that he had employed his official legations to the 
courts of his contemporary Greek princes as much to 
propagate Buddha’s Dhaiiima as to carry out his 
humanitarian propaganda exactly as he used his official 
hierarchy for the same purpose in his own empire. There 
may or may not have been any people actually converted 
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to Buddhism outside India. But this cannot he denied that 
Asoka’s Dhamma. though it was the Buddhism of the layman, 
could not have been preached without any knowledge of 
Buddha, his doctrine and religious institutions spreading in 
the dominions of the five Greek kings, namely, (1) Antiochus 
II. Theos (B.C. 261-246), king of Syria. (2) Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphos of Egypt (B.C. 285-247), (3) Antigonus Gonatus 
of Macedonia (276-239), (4) Magas of Gyrene (C. 300-C. 250) 
and (5) Alexander of Epirus (272-0. 255) or of Corinth (252-C. 
244). It is, therefore, no wonder at all if Buddhism influenced 
Christianity not only in external ritual but also internal 
ethical doctrine. What we have now to see is whether 
there were any pre-Christian faiths which were similarly 
influenced. 

Christianity, as a matter of fact, was not the only religion 
though that was the most important religion in Western Asia, 
on which the influence of Buddhism was incontrovertible. 
There must have been other religious sects also which were 
similarly influenced. This is quite natural, because when 
the knowledge of Buddha and his faith once began to spread 
in the western world through Asoka’s propaganda, not only 
Christianity but also other religions must have been more or 
less impressed. One such sect is that of the Essenes, whose 
clergy formed a small monastic Jewish order with their quaint 
semi-ascetic practices and lived on the shores of the Dead 
Sea. And. it has long since been admitted by scholars that 
they were indebted to Buddhism for some of their important 
characteristics. 1 It has also been admitted that the Essenes 
were, in existence even before the rise of Christianity. A 

* Enc.it . Ret. & Eth., V. 401, 
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similar '.religious confraternity is the Therapentse who were 
residing in the neighbourhood cf Alexandria and formed 
another order of the pre-Christian Judaism. Even here the 
influence of Buddhism has been recognised in their precepts 
and modes of life . 1 The Buddhist influence on the religious 
condition of Western Asia is thus traceable prior to the first 
century A.D., and must undoubtedly have been caused by 
the missionary zeal and activity of Asoka, in those regions. 

Let us now revert to the ideal which Asoka had placed 
before his mind and which stimulated him to this stupendous 
activity. His ideal was to promote the material and spiritual 
welfare of the whole world consisting not only of men but also 
of beasts and other creatures, not ony again in his own 
kingdom but also over the world known or accessible to him. 
The question that now arises is : to what source was he 
indebted for this grand and noble ideal ? Those who are con- 
versant with Pali literature and especially the Digha-Nikaya 
will perceive that Asoka was evidently aspiring to be a 
Cakravarttl Dharmaraja. The thirtieth Sutta of this Nikaya 
is entitled the La kkh ana - Sutta nta , and sets forth the thirty- 
two marks of the Superman. The Sutta itself begins by 
saying that to a Superman possessed of these marks, two 
careers alone are open. If he forsakes the worldly life, he 
becomes an Arahant. a Buddha Supreme. But if he chooses 
to live in the world, and. becomes a householder, he be- 
comes Raja. . . .cakkavatll dhammiko dhamma-rdjd catumnto 

vijitavl So imam pathavim wgam-pariyantani adandena 

asatthena. dhammena abhivijiya ajjhdvasati, “'a King, Turner 
of the Wheel, the Righteous One, Ruler of Righteousness, 
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Lord of the four quarters, Conqueror. . . .Having conquered' 
this earth to its ocean bounds, not by the chastising rod, 
not by the sword, but by righteousness ( dhamma ), he lives 
supreme over it.” The only question that now and here 
arises is : whether such a Cakravartti Dhannika Dharmaraja 
has been described any where in the Pali literature. 
Here also the Digha-Nikaya comes to our help, 
whose twenty-sixth Sutta called Ca JekavatFi-Sih andda 
Suttta gives a reply to this question. Here we are 
told that in the days of yore there ruled a number 
of these Cakravartti Dharmarajas who occupied this 
exalted position, because they were abiding by the Aryan 
duty of a Cakravartti. In course of time kings arose who 
did not stick to this rule of conduct, and the result was 
that all kinds of immorality sprang up, shortening more 
and more the span of human life. The worst has not yet 
come, and the degradation and miseries that will confront 
men during this state of things have been graphically des- 
cribed. When the worst is once reached, things will take a 
better turn and continue improving till another Cakravartti 
Dharmaraja will come into existence. The first of these 
Cakravarttins in the age long past was Dalhanemi. He 
reigned, many thousand years, tilhthe Celestial Wheel shone 
over his palace. When, however, it slipped down from its 
place, he retired to a forest, placing his eldest son on the 
throne. But on the seventh day after the royal hermit left, 
the Wheel completely disappeared. Thereupon the son 
hastened to the father and informed him of what had happen- 
ed. The royal hermit exhorted him to act up to the noble 
deal of dutv set before themselves bv the Cakravarttins, 

so : • - ■ ■ ' 
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which was thereupon expounded. The son returned to the 
palace, and things were soon, alright as before. Let us now 
see what this Aryan duty of a CakravarttI is. “This, dear 
son,” says Daihanemi, “namely, that thou shouldst pro- 

vide watch and ward and protection according to Dkamma, 
for thine own folk (ante-jana ) . . for town and country 
dwellers ( negama-janapadesu ), for the Brahmana and 
Sr am aira ascetics, and for beasts and birds . .... .And when, 
dear son, the Sramana and Brahmana ascetics shall come to 
thee from time to time and question ( paripuccheyasi ) thee 

concerning what is good and what is bad what is to be 

done and what left undone, thou shouldst hear what they 
have to say, and thou shouldst deter them from evil, and 
bid them take up what is good.” Whoever reads this 
passage from the Sutta cannot but be struck by the extreme 
similarity it bears to the life and action of Asoka. It is 
scarcely necessary to dilate on these various points of simi- 
larity. To resume, however, the thread of our story the son 
of Daihanemi followed his father’s advice and the Celestial 
Wheel which makes a king CakravarttI revealed itself. 
He followed the progress of the Wheel, which first went to the 
east, then to the south, west and north, and the conquered 
enemy kings in each of these regions said : “Teach us, 
0 mighty king.” And what does this CakravarttI do ? He 
does not receive any political homage from them, but preaches 
to them, saying : “Ye shall slay no living thing. Ye shall 
not take that which has not been given,” and so on and so 
on. Anybody who reads this story carefully will be 
convinced that we have here a case not of terrestrial, 
but of spiritual, conquest, and that the CakravarttI 
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is a supreme ruler of the earth, not by physical might 
but by moral spiritual power ; and this is just what is 
meant by the LakJcham-Suttanta referred to above, when it 
says that the Superman ‘lives supreme over the earth, 
conquering it, not by the chastising rod or the sword, but 
by Dhamma.’ Evidently he becomes a Cakravartti, not by 
vijaya, but by dhamma-vijaya. There can hardly be any 
doubt that Asoka took his cue for dhamma-vijaya from some 
such Buddhist Sutta. This can satisfactorily explain why his 
charities were not confined merely to the human beings but 
extended to the beast, nay even to the bird, in fact, to the 
whole creature world, as we have just seen. This further 
explains why those activities were similarly not restricted, 
to his own subjects only, but extended also to those of the 
independent kingdoms, in fact, to the whole human race ; 
and those, again, not merely for their material comfort but 
also spiritual elevation. These last kingdoms were conquered 
by him, not by war or brute force, but by Dhamma or soul 
force. In other words, Asoka aspired to become a Cakra- 
vartti Dharmika Dharmaraja. From Rock Edict XIII it 
appears that Asoka believed that he had attained to this 
lofty position through Dhamma-vijaya. That he did not 
over-rate himself may be seen from the fact that the Divya- 
vadana actually styles him Caturbhdga-cakravarttl Dhdrmiko 
Dharmardjo. 



CHAPTER XXliS 

BUDDHISM IN WESTERN ASIA 

Thanks to the active propaganda of Asoka, and the pions 
zeal of missionaries and monks like Mahendra, Kasyapa- 
Matanga, Bodhi-dharma, Kumara-j iva . Santa -raksita , Padma - 
satnbhava, Atisa and others of lesser note, Buddhism spread 
throughout Southern, Central, and Eastern Asia and the 
neighbouring Islands, where millions of people to this day 
revere the Sakya sage as their teacher and master. But 
Western Asia remains outside the spiritual Empire of the 
Blessed One. The tide of Indian spiritual influence, it 
has been said, flowed eastwards rather than westwards. 
Nevertheless it is a fact that the vast region beyond the 
western frontiers of India cdme within the geographical 
horizon of Buddhist writers as early as the Baveru Jataka 
and possibly the Sussondi Jataka, and its princes figure 
not inconspicuously in Buddhist inscriptions of the third 
century B.C. The records of Asoka show that the eyes of 
the imperial missionary of Magadha were turned more to the 
West than to the East ; and even the traditional account 
of early Buddhist proselytising efforts given in the chronicles 
of Ceylon , 1 does not omit to mention the country of the 
Yonas where Maharakkhita “delivered in the midst of the 
people the ' Kdlakdrmna suttanta, ’ inconsequence of which a 
hundred and seventy thousand living beings attained to the 
reward of the path (of salvation) and ten thousand received 
1 Mahavamsa, Oh. XII. 
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the pabbajja .” It will perhaps be argued that the Yona 
country mentioned in the chronicles is to be identified with 
some district in the Kabul valley, and is not to be taken to 
refer to the realm of “Antiochos,the Yona king, and the kings, 
the neighbours of that Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy, Anti- 
gonos, Magas and Alexander,” mentioned in the second and 
the thirteenth Rock Edicts of Asoka. Rhys Davids, in 
fact, is inclined to regard the declaration in these edicts 
about the success of Asoka ’s missionary propaganda in the 
realms of Yona princes as mere “royal rhodomontade.” 
“It is quite likely,” says he, “that the Greek kings are only 
thrown in by way of make weight, as it were ; and that no 
emissaries had been actually sent there at all.” 1 

Alberuni, 2 however, writing in the eleventh century A.C. 
says, “In former times Khurasan, Persis, Irak, Mosul, the 
country up to the frontier of Syria, was Buddhistic, but 
then Zarathustra went forth from Adharbaijan and preached 
Magism in Balkh (Baktra). His doctrine came into favour 
with king Gushtasp, and his son Isfendiyad spread the 
new faith both in East and West, both by force and by 
treaties. He founded fire-temples through his whole Empire, 
from the frontiers of China to those of the Greek Empire. 
The succeeding kings made their religion ( be. Zoroastrianism) 
the obligatory state-religion for Persis and Irak. In conse- 
quence, the Buddhists were banished from those countries, 

and had to emigrate to the countries east of Balkh 

Then came Islam.” The above account may not be correct 
in all its particulars. The statement that Buddhism flour- 

1 Buddhkt India, p. 298. 

2 Sacliau, AlberunVs India, voL I, p. 21. 
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ished in the countries of Western Asia before Zoroaster 
is clearly wrong. But the prevalence of the religion of 
Sakyamuni in parts of Western Asia in a period considerably 
anterior to Alberuni, and its supersession by Zoroastrianism 
and Islam may well be based upon fact. The antagonism 
of Buddhism to the fire-cult is hinted at in the Bhuridatta 
Jataka (No. 543). It has even been suggested that Zoroas- 
trian scriptures allude to disputes with the Buddhists (Sir 
Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, III, 450). 

Four centuries before Alberuni, Hiuen Tsang bore witness 
to the fact that Lang-kie (ka)— lo, a country subject to 
Persia; contained above 100 monasteries and more than 
6,000 Brethren who applied themselves to the study of the 
Great and Little “Vehicles.” Persia (Po-la-sse) itself con- 
tained two or three Sangharamas, with several hundred 
priests, who principally studied the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sarvastivadin school. The pdtra 
of Sakya Buddha was in this (country), in the King's palace. 1 

The Chinese pilgrim did not probably personally visit 
Persia. But no doubt need be entertained regarding the 
existence of Buddhist communities and Sangharamas in 
Iran. Stein discovered a Buddhist monastery in “the 
terminal marshes of the Helmund” in Seistan. 2 Manx, the 
founder of the Manichsean religion, who was born in A.D. 
215-16, at Otesiphon in Babylonia, and began to preach his 
gospel probably in A.D. 242, shows unmistakable traces of 
Buddhist influence. 3 In his book Shdburqan (ShapumJchan) 

1 Beal, Records of the Western World , vol. II, pp. 277-278 ; Watters, Yuan Chmnq, 

257. . 2 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, HI, 3. 

3 Ibid., p. 446 ; The Dacca University Journal Feb. 1926, pp 108 111 • JR 4 S 
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he speaks of the Buddha as a messenger of God. Legge 
and Eliot refer to a Manichaean treatise which has the 
form of a Buddhist Sutra. It speaks of Man! as the Tathagata 
and mentions Buddhas and the Bodhisattva. In his History 
of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 1 Dr. Vincent Smith refers 
to a picture of a four-armed. Buddhist saint or Bodhisattva in 
the guise of a Persian with black beard and whiskers, holding 
a thunderbolt (vajra) in his left hand, which had been found 
at a place called Dandan-Uiliq in Turkistan. Such figures 
are undoubtedly the products of a type of Buddhism which 
must have developed in Iran, and enjoyed considerable 
popularity as late as the eighth century A.D. whichAs the 
date assigned by Dr. Smith to the fresco or distemper paint- 
ings on wood and plaster discovered at Dandan-Uiliq, 

- It is difficult to say to what extent Buddhist literature 
made its influence felt in Western Asia. Sir Charles Eliot 
points out the close resemblance between certain Manichsean 
works and the Buddhist Sultas and the PatimokMia, and 


says that according to Cyril of Jerusal em. tiie^Manicharah 
scriptures were written by one Scythianus and revised by 
his disciple Terebinthus who changed his name to Boddas. 2 
He finds in this “jumble” allusions to Buddha, Sakyamuni 
and the Bo-tree. It may further be pointed out that some 
Jdtaka tales show a surprising similarity to some of the 
stories in the Arabian Nights. The Samugga Jdtaka (No, 
436), for instance, tells the story of the demon who put h's 


- Of. M Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 185. 
“Terebinthus proclaimed himself learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians and 
f rave out that his name was no longer Terebinthus but that he was a new Buddha 
(Buddas) and that he was bom of a virgin. Terebinthus was the disciple of 
Scythianus, who was a Saracen born in Palestine and who traded with India,” 
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beautiful wife in a box and so guarded her in order that she 
might not go astray. But this did not prevent her from 
taking pleasure with others. The tale in all its essentials 
recurs in the Arabian Nights . 1 

The JataJca verse, 

“He his true bliss in solitude will find, 

Afar from woman and her treachery” 
is comparable to the statement of the poet in the Arabian 
Nights : 

“Never trust in women ; nor rely upon their vows ; 

For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their 

passions. 

They offer a false affection ; for perfidy lurks within 

their clothing.” 

Whatever may be the case at the present day, in times 
gone by, Western Asia was clearly not altogether outside the 
•sphere of the intellectual and spiritual conq i -«*»“e^^ 

1 . 01 cotfc. . p. 3 ; Lane’s Arabian Nights, pp. 8-9. 

Imaw? is found in Lambaka X, taranga 8 of the Katha-sarifc-sSgara ; Penzer, 
The Ocean of Story, voL V, pp. 151-152. “So attachment to women, the result of 
infatuation, produces misery to all men. But indifference to them produces in 
the discerning emancipation from the bonds of existence.” 



CHAPTER XXIV 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OE PALI LANGUAGE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SANSKRIT 
GRAMMAR 

Pali is one of the oldest of Indian languages of which we 
have records at the present day. Its real name, that is the 
name by which it was known to those who used it, was 
MagadhI, or Magadhabhasa (i.e. Magadhese or the language 
of the people of Magadha country). In fact it was never 
known as Pali amongst the ancient writers either in India 
or in Ceylon. It is only in comparatively recent times that 
this language has been referred to as Pali, and that, too, only 
in the conversational parlance and not in literature. Even 
such late writers as Sri Sumahgala Maha Thera of the Vidyo- 
daya College of our days have never referred to this 
language as Pali (Cf. The Commentary on Bal avatar a by 
Sxr.i Sumah.gala Sanghanayaka Thera). In the Sinhalese 
literature also, both of modern and ancient days,' we 
never find that this language is referred to as Pali. 

What, then, the word Pali really means, how the word 
originated and how it has come to be used as a name of the 
language in which the sacred Texts of Buddhism are 
recorded, may here be briefly traced and explained. 

The word Pali always means the text, specially the Text , 
of the Buddhist Scripture. Compare the following expres- 
sions : — “Palimahabhidhammassa” (Recited the text of 
Abhidhamma) Mahavariisa, Ch. 37, Verse 221 ; “Palimattam 
81 
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idhanltam” (only the text has been brought her e), Ibid., 
Yerse 227 ; “Neva paliyam na atthakathayam dissati” (It is 
to be found neither in the text nor in the commentary) — 
Staaannaphalasuttatthakatha. Again, this word, Pali, is 
interchangeable with Patha which is also found in the same 
form and in the stale or similar sense in Sanskrit. There is 
also a word as Pali in Sanskrit which means a line, a row, a 
boundary or an edge and the like, and never anything like a 
text or a sacred saying. The great commentator, Buddha - 
ghosa Maha Thera has often used the words Pali and Patha 
in one and the same sense throughout his commentaries. 

(Of. “Setakani atthini ettha’ti setatthika setattika’ti 

pi patho” — Samantapasadika-Yerahjakandavannana. Apa- 

gatakaiako’ti, kalaka vuccanti dussila tesam abhava 

apagatakalako ; apahataka jako ’tipi patha.” Ibid. “Maha- 
accarajanubhavena ti mahata rajanubhavena, Mahacca 
iti’pi Pali, mahatiya’ti attho.” Samannaphalasuttavapnana 
of the Sumahgalavilasini). The later commentators also 
found these two words interchangeable. (Of. Parama- 
tthadipani, the eonimentary on the Therlgatha, “Ayacito 
tatagacchi’ti, tato paralokato kenaci ayacito idha agacchi, 
ggato’ti’pi pali” and in the same book, “Tattha atta’ti 
attita, ayameva vapatho.” 

Thus it is clear that the word Pali and Patha in the 
so-called Pali language are very closely connected in smise 
and in use. So it is certain that these two words are either 
of the same origin or one is derived from the other. But we 
do not know of a word in Sanskrit or in the Vedic language 
which can produce these two forms whereas we know that the 
word Patha in Sanskrit (I mean both the Classical and the 
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Vedic) is a very old one which, had been often used to indicate 
the Vedavakya (the text of the Veda, as well as reading, 
studying ox reciting the Veda). This word seems to have 
been popularly used in the sense of the Sacred Texts by the 
people of ancient India and afterwards was borrowed by the 
early Buddhists to denote their Sacred Texts. We know 
very well that the first followers of the Buddha were at first 
believers of the Veda and were mostly Brahmanas, When they 
changed their faith, they employed the words they used to 
indicate the sacred objects of their former religion to denote 
those of their new faith. Thus the words such as Muni, 
Tapodhana, Tapasvi, Pravrajita, Sramana, etc. indicating the 
ascetics of the pre-Buddhistic religious orders continued 
to be used for the disciples of the Buddha. Even such words 
as Tantra, Samhitaand Pravacana, we find, were often used 
to indicate the Buddhavaeana (the doctrine of the Buddha) 
in their modified forms as Sahita, Tanti and Pavacana. 
(Gy. “Appampi ce sahitam bhasamano,” Dhammapada ; 
and “Apanetvana tato’hanr — Sihalabhasam manoralmam 
bhasanr, Tantinayanueehavikam — Aropento vigatadosam 
the opening lines in the SumahgalavilasinI ; and, “Atlta- 
satthukakam pavacanam,” Commentary on the Brahma j ala- 
sutta). When suc|x words as Tantra and Samhita, which 
are simply names of certain parts of the Veda, are borrowed 
and utilised for the Buddhist texts, no surprise can be felt if 
they should borrow a more general and more common word 
such as Patha for the Buddhavaeana. The use of such 
words that have gathered some honorific or sacred sense for 
objects for which men feel some veneration is human nature 
and it is psychologically supported. In languages there are 
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words which have gathered some special sense of awe and 
reverence. Men, when they feel reverence for some new 
things, invariably apply those words to these new objects 
even if they know very well that tradition does not sanction 
it. This is because they feel that they must not refer to them 
by the ordinary words. Even to-day in Ceylon the newly 
converted Christians use all the honorific terms of the Sin- 
halese language which are of Buddhist origin and denoting 
in most cases Buddhist objects with Buddhistic ideas in 
referring to the objects of the Christian religion. This may 
be sometimes a figurative way of using words to denote 
objects of veneration, but it is very freely done and there is 
no other way of referring to them either to convey veneration 
or to express awe and respect. This was exactly the attitude 
of the early Buddhists, and they were quite correct in it. 
Thus there shall be no doubt that the old word Patha meaning 
the Veda Text has been taken by the Buddhists in a modified 
form as Pad to refer to the Buddhist Text in the same way 
as Tanti (from Tantra), Sahita (from Samhita), and 
Pavacana (from Pravacana). 

But then the question arises whether the phonetic laws 
of the Indian languages would permit such a change. When 
we investigate into that branch of Philology we can see 
that the change of “tha” into “ 1 ” is but a very common 
phenomenon in these languages. We find that all the cere- 
bral consonants of the oh language change into j in the 
later languages. For example, Atavika (born or dwelling 
in the forest) in Sanskrit is Aiavika in Pad, Pataccara (old 
cloth or rag) in Sanskrit is Pajaccara in Pali, Krida (sport, 
amusement, play) in Sanskrit is Kila or Ken in Pali, Edaka 
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(goat) in Sanskrit is Elaka in Pali, Venu (bamboo) in Sanskrit 
is Veju in Pad, Dr cilia (hard, firm) in Sanskrit is Daiha (with 
h to represent the aspiration in the original) in Pali. If 
this is the rule Patha can easily become Paja and then into 
Pan with the final a changed into “i”. This sort of changes 
of final vowels are not at all unusual in Pali as well as in other 
Prakrts. ( Cf . Krlda — Kija-Keji, Ahgula — Aiigulior Aiigu- 
II, Sarvajna — Sabbannu, etc.). Such changes are, in some 
cases, due to the influence of the preceding vowels, and in 
other cases, due to analogy, but in most cases no reason 
whatever is apparent. In the present case, however, we 
can find the reason for the change of the final vowel and 
that is the analogy. We know that there is in Sanskrit as 
well as in Pali a word in the form of Pali which is, of course, 
of altogether different origin and of different sense, but 
which is very conimon and very popular. There is no doubt 
that it is this word, Pali, which has analogically influenced 
the form of Paja into Pali, This is proved beyond any doubt 
by the pitiful confusion of these two words, Pali and Pad, 
by the older as well as the later writers. I quote below the 
full note given in the Abhidhammappadipika Suci where all 
what is known to the ancient and modern scholars about 
this word is given : — •' \d/P 

Pad-Pa Rakkhane, ii ; Pati, rakkhatx ’ti, Pad, Pali ’ti 
ekacoe. Tanti, Buddkavacanaih, Panti, Pali. (Bhagavata 
vuccamanassa atthassa vohara a ca dipanato sadcloyeva 
Pad nama ’ti ganthipadesu vuttan’ti Abhidhammatthaka- 
thaya likhitaih) ; 

“Pad saddo Paddhamme-talakapaliyampi ca, 

Dissate pantiyam ceva-iti neyyaih vijanata.” 
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Ayaiii hi Pajisaddo, Paliya attham upaparikkhanti '"ti 
adisu pariyattidhamma sankhate pajidhannne dissati ; 
“Mahato tajakassa pad ’ti adisu tajakapajiyam ; Paiiya 
nisldimsu’ti adisu, patipatiya hisidimsu’ti attho, imasmim 
panatthe dhatuya kiccaiii natthi, patipatiko hi pantivacako 
pajisaddo ; pariyattidhammavacake palisadde, attham pati, 
rakkhatiti pa.i ’ti ca, antodakam rakkhaxiatthena mahato 
tajakassa thira mahati pali viya ’ti pal! ’ti ca, pakatthanam 
ukkatthanam siladiatthanam bodhanato sabhavanirutti- 
bhavato Buddhadihi bhasitatta ca, pakatthanam vacan- 
appabandhanam aji ’ti pali ’ti ca nibbacanani veditabbani.” 

No more proof, I think, is necessary to show how badly 
the words Pali and Pali have been confused owing to the 
ignorance of their origin. The weak pronunciation of “i” 
of the Sinhalese also, I suppose, has to do something with 
this confusion. In later times they pronounced both £ T” 
and in the same way. Their weak pronunciation and 
the consequent confusion of these two consonants have 
led them so far as to make a grammatical rule (Of. “Lai ana - 
maviseso”) to say that there is no difference between the 
“ 1 ” and “ j ”. It is to be noted here that this “i ” in Pali 
(as well as in Sinhalese) represents the Vedic"'j” (such as 
in Agnimiie) on the one hand, and “d” found in many of the 
Aryan vernaculars in Northern India on the other hand. 

Thus we find no difficulty in concluding that the word 
Paji denoting Buddhavacana is derived from Patha and 
though its form is thus changed it is still keeping the same 
sense and use. The application of this term as the name 
of the language in which the Buddhist Texts are composed 
is simply figurative. Its real name, as I have once mentioned, 
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is Magadhi. It is also called Suddha Magadhi (i.e. Refined 
Magadhi) just to distinguish it either from its more corrupted 
later form known by the same name, or from the Gramya 
type (i.e. the colloquial type) of the same language used 
by the ordinary tin educated people and represented by the 
words of Makkhall Go s ala and others quoted in the Brahma- 
jala Sutta and some other places in the Buddhist Canon. 

As regards the origin of this language there is nothing 
more to be added to what has been said by Dr. Rhys Davids 
in his Buddhist India and by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
in the Introduction to his Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language. The only thing I have to tell is that 
it was the Sabhya Bhasa(or the refined form of the language) 
of the people of Northern India in the 7th century B.C. 
It is to be added here that in Northern India at the time 
of the Buddha there was only one language spoken 
Aryans with only very little dialectical diffeioncfif?/ if- :; 
we compare the edicts of Asoka inscribed on the rocks and 
pillars in different places of his kingdom we can see how 
little these dialects which were known as Desabhasas differed 
from one another. Now, Asoka ruled more than two cen- 
turies after the demise of the Buddha in whose times these 
differences must have been less. All these Desabhasas (i.e. 
the Provincial types of the language) were surely confined 
to different provinces known as Janapadas but all had one 
Sabhyabhasa which was like the literary language of our 
day, and which was known alike by all the people. This 
Sabhyabhasa was not the household speech of any people. 
But it was the refined form of speech used in assemblies, and 
the medium of communication between different peoples. It 
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is through this language, no doubt, that the disciples of the 
Buddha who hailed from, different walks of life and different 
parts of the country, learnt and preached the doctrine of 
the Buddha. This is proved by the following statement 
in the Cullavaega, one of the oldest of the Buddhist canons : 
“Anujanami, Bhikkhave, sakaya niruttiya Buddhavaca- 
narii pariyapunitum” (I enjoin, 0 Bhikkhus, to study the 
Buddhavacana in “own language”). Here the great scholar 
Buddhaghosa Maha Thera is quite correct in commenting on 
the words “Sakaya niruttiya” as, “Ettha sakanirutti nama 
sammasambuddhena vuttappakaro Magadhako voharo.” 
There is no doubt that by “Saka nirutti”, the Buddha had 
referred to the standard vernacular in which he preached 
and which was used in the country of Magadha and which 
the common medium of communication of the people 
|Je of the Aryavarta, a Lingua Franca of India, a 
elegant vernacular of all Aryan-speaking people. 
It is highly improbable that the Buddha by “Saka nirutti” 
referred to ‘‘Own colloquial tongues” of his disciples who 
had come from the different parts of India including the 
Dravida and the Yavana countries. He prohibited the 
translating of His words even into Sanskrit by the cano- 
nical rule, “Ha, Bhikkhave, Buddha vacanarii chandaso 
aropetabbam, yo aropeyya apatti dukkatassa.” Now, if he 
did not like the translation of his words into such an elegant 
and honoured language as Sanskrit in which all the other 
sacred works of the Aryans were composed, could it be 
supposed that he would allow his words to be translated 
into some ordinary colloquial tongue where most of the 
Words had changed their original meanings and force ? 
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There can be no doubt as to the fact that the Buddha 
•preached his doctrine in the standard vernacular of the 
Magadha country and his disciple studied and taught it 
in that very language. 

The next question is where this language came from 
and what its exact relation was to the other languages known 
to the Aryans of India. 

We know very well that in those days there was a language 
in India which was regarded as holy and sacred and the study 
of which was prohibited to others than the twice-born and 
in which the Vedas and the connected sciences were composed. 
This language was then known as Chandas, which, afterwards 
having been refined by Panini came to be known as Samskrta. 
This language, long ago, was the common tongue of all the 
Aryans of India. When time passed on, owing to the 
phonetic and Semitic changes, this took different shapes 
and forms, and at one stage it took the form of what is called 
Magadhi, the subject of our discussion here. The older 
form, although existing side by side appeared to be quite 
different from the new, owing to the numerous changes that 
had meanwhile taken place, and the ordinary people never 
knew that their forefathers spoke that language. Now this 
language was in earlier days known by the n&me of Ariyaka 
(Aryaka), i.e. the language of the Aryas (the Aryans). (Cf. 

Ariyakena va vadati milakkhakena va paccakkhata 

hoti sikkha-Path«fmaparajikavannana in the Samantapa- 
sadika). The name Chandas as used by the Buddha and 
Panini is a later one, and the name Samskrta is the latest 
which came to be given to it after Panini had refined it. It 
is to be noted here that the word Chandas, just like the word 
82 
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Pali, originally meant not a language, but the holy scripture 
of the Brahmanas. But afterwards it was used frequently to- 
indicate the language in which the holy scriptures were 
composed. It is clear that the Magadhf or Magadhabhasa is 
nothing but a later form of the Aryaka or the Aryabhasa 
which was in later times known as Chandas or Chandobhasa, 
which name it naturally got just to distinguish it from the 
Laukika bhasa, i.e. the Vernacular languages of the day 
(such as Magadhf). This Magadhf, now known as Pali, in 
its turn became subject to phonetic and Semitic laws and 
changed into different forms in different countries and at 
different stages and appeared in the forms of Hindi, Bengali, 
Sinhalese, etc. 

It is necessary, I suppose, to note here that the word 
‘Samskrta’ that we now use both for the classical and the 
Vedic language is a misnomer. It must be used only for the 
Classical Sanskrit which properly got that name because 
of the Samskarana (refinement) that Panini effected, and 
it should never be used for the old Aryabhasa in which the 
Vedas and the Upanisads were written. This misuse of the 
term is often misleading to students, and even sdme of the 
Oriental Pandits who have no knowledge of Philology or 
modern science of language have been led astray. It is, 
therefore, highly advisable now to revert to the old name 
of the Vedic language by which it was known to Panini 
himself and thus avoid all confusion. 

. How and why this language got this name, Magadhf, 
is not difficult to explain. In the life-time of the Buddha, 
Magadha became the most powerful kingdom of Northern 
India after the conquest of the vast kingdom of Kosala and the 
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Vajjian republic. A short time after his demise it became 
the leading kingdom not only of India but also among the 
countries around. Its ruler was the emperor of the whole 
of India and his sway was felt by all rulers both in India 
and outside. Its civilisation was the highest and it was 
copied by the whole world. Its sciences, its philosophies, 
its Arts, were the best in the then known world, and its 
name was almost synonymous with that of Jambudvipa, i.e., 
India, specially of Northern India in which it was situated. 
Though the Magadba Janapada was not very big, the 
Magadha Rajya, the kingdom of Magadha, that is, the 
country under the rule of the king of Magadha was as big as 
India. So, anything good, anything admirable in India 
surely might have gone by the name of Magadha. This 
being the case the dialect of Magadha must have been the 
most refined of the Aryan Vernaculars in India and it must 
have been the common medium of communication for all the 
Indian Aryans and for those who were under the Aryan sway 
politically and culturally. At the time when this language 
was thus a common tongue tae Aryan dialects of Northern 
India were not very much different from one another. So, 
Magadhi or Magadkabhasa might have been considered 
by all the people w ho spoke Aiyabhasa as the refined form 
of their own dialects and thus it became a name for that- 
refined and elegant form of the vernacular. Again, this 
form of language could not have been confined to Magadha 
alone as a dialect ; it must have been used in the same form 
by the people of the surrounding countries such as, KasI, 
Iiosala, Vajji, Sakya, Koliya, and Vats a, as these countries 
closely followed the civilisation of Magadha. The Buddha 
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preached his doctrine in this language about four hundred 
years before it got its name. At the time when the Buddha 
preached, its name was simply Aryaka (Aryabhasa) or 
Sakabhasa (the language of the people). By the time 
Magadha became the predominant country the form in 
which it was used by the Buddha must have been slightly 
changed, but it was, no doubt, still the Sabhyabhasa, or 
at least the most respected form of the Sabhyabhasa of 
the Aryan people. A question then may be asked that 
if this was the Sabhyabhasa known to the people of Magadha 
in the days of the Magadhan empire, why the inscriptions 
of Asoka should be in somewhat deteriorated form and not 
exactly in this form. The answer is, that those inscriptions 
were meant not only for the people of high and refined 
life, but also for those of the ordinary life. So, Asoka 
was compelled to write them not only in the ordinary lan- 
guage but also in the different dialects that were in use in 
different parts of his vast empire. This we can easily 
understand if we compare his inscriptions found in different 
parts of his empire. The fact that Asoka himself knew 
the language of Pali (i.e. Buddhist texts) is clear from 
his reference to some of the Suttas of the Text by their 
names, such as, Ariyavasani, An aga tabhay 5n i , R aghulo v adu - 
sutta, etc. It might also have been that these names were in 
the language of Pali such as Ariyavamsani, Anagata- 
bhayani, E aghulo v ada suttam , etc. but the Anusvara in the 
first two forms and the Anusvara and tne sign of re-dupli- 
cation of “t” in tire latter might have been lost by the effects 
of time and weather. Even if he had quoted the names 
of these suttas in their colloquial forms there would be 
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nothing strange as we even to-day do the same thing when 
referring to most of the familiar suttas of the canon in the 
Sinhalese forms of their names, such as Damsakpevatum 
Sutraya, Vyaghrapadya Sutraya and so on. This is because 
the ordinary people, as they usually do with other Pali and 
Sanskrit words, changed these forms in their mouth into 
those which were either familiar to them or which were easy 
for them to pronounce. If we consider for a moment what the 
foreigners do with the English words that creep into common 
use we should not at all be surprised about it. Sometimes 
they mutilate words without having a trace of their origin. 
The familiarity of Asoka with the Buddhist Texts can further 
be proved by the many and various expressions that he had 
bodily borrowed from the Buddhist Scripture and used in 
his inscriptions. 

Thus we find that the language which we now call Pali 
was the refined popular language of the people of Northern 
India at the time when Buddha was born. It afterwards 
split up into different vernaculars or rather was absorbed 
by different dialects and vernaculars, such as, Saurasenl, 
Gaueli, Lati, etc. which in their turn gave birth to the different 
dialects of Vernaculars in Northern India, such as, Hindi, 
Gujrati, Bengali and, for a matter of that, Sinhalese also. 
In this connection I may quote Robert Caesar Childers, 
one of the great Pali scholars in Europe, who says, “What 
Pali would have become, had it run on unchecked in its 
course of decay and regeneration may be seen from the modern 
Sinhalese, which springs from an idiom closely allied to 
Pali, and has long passed into the analytical stage.” He 
is quite correct in his view because Sinhalese is one of the 
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modern Aryan dialects which had been least influenced by 
Non-Aryan languages such as Semitic, Mongolian, etc. The 
only influence on it was from Tamil and allied Dra vidian 
tongues, but this influence is confined only to the spoken 
dialect, and the literary dialect even up to this day shows 
very little influence from that quarter. This is because 
the Aryan settlers in Ceylon were very proud of their high 
race and did not like to be mixed with the Dravidians in 
any way. They entertained from the beginning of their 
settlement in Ceylon very bitter feelings against their power- 
ful neighbours with whom they were quarrelling and fighting 
up to very recent times. Till the British advent the relation 
between the Aryan settlers in Ceylon and the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring Dravidian country was hostile and so 
anything Dravidian they learned to hate. In spite of 
this ill feeling the Sinhalese could not altogether avoid 
the influence of this powerful and civilized neighbour who 
sometimes as conquerors, at other times as traders, but 
mostly as labourers, menials, and fishermen poured down 
to Ceylon and settled there. Bronx these the Sinhalese 
unconsciously and unwittingly borrowed, many customs and 
manners along with the words appropriate to them which 
exist here and there in the colloquial tongue. But the 
literary language, especially of the earlier and middle periods, 
is quite free from such influence. It is to be added here that 
the Portuguese and the Dutch and also the English to-day 
have given their quota to our language, but this, too, is 
confined to the colloquial dialect only. 

The relation between Pali and Sanskrit must have 
been sufficiently understood from what I have said above. 
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This relation obviously is very close. Both are branches 
from the same stem and both were used by the same people 
at the same time but for two different purposes — one as a 
medium of conversation and the other for recording scien- 
tific and philosophical discoveries, in other words, one 
as a common language and the other as a sacred language ; 
one was moulded and refined by the common, people and the 
other by the learned people of the community ; one being 
subject to the natural laws has been undergoing changes of 
different kinds at different stages and the other, being 
guarded by artificial rules, has been stereotyped. Thus 
it is clear that Pali and Sanskrit are one and the same in 
origin and the difference which we now see is brought about 
by its being handled by different types of persons. So the 
question of superiority in age of the one over the other, as 
many Pairdits are entangled in, is altogether out of place. 
One is as old as the other with the difference that one has 
experienced more changes than the other. 

In spite of all the changes that have been introduced 
into Pali it contains very many forms which it had in its 
earlier stage and which have been discarded by her more 
conservative sister, the Sanskrit. We find in the Yedie 
language the forms like Devebhih, Karnebhih, etc. in the 
plural number of the Third case which are not to be found 
in Sanskrit but retained in Pali as Devebhi, Devehi, 
Kapnebhi, Kannehi, etc. which are not exceptions but are 
regular forms therein. Similarly the Nominative and Voca- 
tive Neuter Plural forms ending in “a” such as Visva and 
Cyavana as in the example “Yenema visva cyavana krtani” 
are still to be found in Pali in the forms Citta, Rupa, etc. 
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The First Person Plural termination ‘Masi’ of the Vedic 
language as in “Namo bhatanta emasi” is represented by 
‘Mase’ in Pali, as in “Mayamettha yamamase.” The Third 
Person Plural forms ending in ‘re’ as ‘Dure’ in the Yedic 
language are to be found still in Pali as Paccare, Bhasare, 
etc. The Yedic Infinitive suffix ‘Tave’ is very common in 
Pali as in Katave, Gantave, etc. The Vedic Absolutive 
ending in ‘Tvaya’ is represented by the Pali ‘Tvana’ and 
‘Tuna’ as in Chetvana, Katvana, Katuna, etc. There are 
many Vedic nouns which are retained in Pali and not to be 
found in Sanskrit. Very often we can decide the earlier 
form of a Sanskrit word by the help of its Pali form, for 
example, the Sanskrit word Amra is in the Vedic language 
Ambra which is in Pali Amba with the ‘b’ as in the Vedic. 
The Sanskrit Gomat, Gunavat, Caksumat are in the Vedic 
language respectively Gomant, Gunavant, Caksumant, which 
are in Pali Gomanta, Gunavanta and Cakkhumanta. 

The syntax, moreover, in Pali fully agrees with that in 
Sanskrit. To put it briefly, we can hardly find two other 
languages which agree so much syntactically. One can 
translate a Sanskrit sentence into Pali without making 
any change in the order of words. If one can spend time 
and labour in studying the characteristics of the Vedic 
language and compare them with those of Pali, one can easily 
write a very comprehensive history of the phonetic tendencies 
of the early Indian minds and a well formed history o* 
ancient Indian psychology. 



CHAPTER XXV 

BUDDHIST WORSHIP AND IDOLATRY 

Occasionally, a charge is laid, at the door of later Buddhism 
that it is a form of gross idolatry. Those who hold this 
theory are not quite correct in their estimation, and it is 
necessary to show in detail that Buddhist worship has 
nothing to do with idolatry. 

Idolatry means worship of idols. It has many draw- 
backs ; but it is useful for the society as a whole. The 
formless abstraction and unseen power, which we charac- 
terise as God, is a thing very difficult to be conceived even 
by great ascetics, not to speak of the common people, who 
have no idea even of what attributes God actually represents. 
If, of course, as we generally do through the medium of 
images we can make the mass believe in the great unseen 
power and in his unbounded compassion for the suffering 
humanity, and make them fear sin and love piety, then 
we must necessarily admit that idol worship is fraught with 
great utility, and is of great social service. That is no 
reason, however, why we should call idol worship scientific, 
unless we can definitely prove the actual possession of the 
image of God, when a few apparently meaningless words 
are uttered for the infusion of the image with life. This 
is indeed very difficult to believe in this scientific age, and it 
is one of the reasons why image worship has been charac- 
terised by some as grossly superstitious and image worship- 
pers as idolators. Idol worship has its utility in its own 
83 
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sphere ; and in India, it has been considered as a necessity 
from very ancient times. Bnt on the ground of public utility 
as such, it can have no scientific value; because we have 
never authoritatively known that a deity ever actually 
takes possession of an image prepared for the purpose. 
The Hindus worship idols in this way and believe that their 
Mantras can infuse their image with life ; and therefore 
they are, for all intents and purposes, idolators. 

The Jainas regard their images as remembrancers ; by 
seeing the images of their Tirthankaras, whom they believe 
' to be historical personages they call to mind their noble 
lives, excellent deeds, their lofty preachings, their high 
ideals ; and to their memory they offer various articles of 
worship in token of reverence. Their idol worship is not 
exactly what can be called idolatry in so far as these Tlr- 
thahkaras are concerned. But the moment they leave 
this sphere and offer objects of worship to hypothetical 
beings such as the Yaksas and Yaksirus with four faces, 
eight arms or with other abnormalities and with strange 
vehicles, they are relegated to the sphere of idolatry. For 
here also we cannot prove that these strange creatures ever 
existed on the face of the earth. 

But the Buddhist mode of worship is entirely different 
from that of the Hindus or of the Jainas. To the Buddhists 
the external world has no existence. Even the body with 
its sense-organs is unreal. The real noumenon is only 
Sunya which together with Karuna constitute the Bodhi- 
citta. The Bodhi mind then is also a reality ; in fact, it has 
the- same reality as that of Sunya and beyond the mind 
there is nothing in the external world. The body as such 
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being external does not exist : and it lias no reality. This 
is the conception of the mind and of the external world in the 
Vajrayana. To the followers of Vajrayana therefore how 
can there be any reality in an image, a grossly external object 
to which worship may be offered ? The Vajrayana theory 
of godhead is so peculiar and had such successive stages 
of development traceable through the Buddhist literature 
for several centuries, that whenever similar conceptions or 
theories are met with in literature or in the religion of other 
sects We can easily put our finger on them and characterise 
them as borrowed from the later Buddhism. 

It is due to the Tantric Buddhists that Buddhism can 
boast of an extensive and varied pantheon of Gods whose 
aids were evoked for all kinds of perfections and, Siddhis. 
The deities were of various colours and of various forms 
aiid were invoked to discharge multifarious functions. 
These deities were represented either in stone or in metal 
or in paintings in order to provide an aid to the worshipper, 
to conceive their forms and identify himself with the deities 
in question. The Vajrayana had made itself attractive, and 
popular by its interesting tenets, doctrines and practices ; 
and the exquisite art they had developed in representing 
images, especially in stone and metal proved doubly attrac- 
tive and helped the priests in converting a large number 
of people and bringing them into their fold. The conception 
of the deities is inseparably connected with the Vajrayana 
philosophy and is especially so with the conception of Sunya. 
According to the Buddhist Tantras, the deities of the Pan- 
theon are all manifestations of Sunya. Advayavajra who 
was a contemporary of the Pala king, Mahipala I, who 
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flourished between A.D. 978 and 1030 A.D. in a charac- 
teristic stanza, says : 

Spurtisca devatakara nihsvabhavah svabhavatah | 

Yada yada bhavet sphurtih sa tatha Sunyatatmika 1 1| 
“The deities are nothing but manifestations of Sunya and 
are by nature non-existent. Wherever there is a manifesta- 
tion it must always be Sunya in essence.” 

In another place the same author expresses a similar 
view in a different wording, the same idea being echoed by 
later writers. Here the following verse occurs : 

Sunyatabodhito bljam bij ad-bimbam prajayate ] 

Bimbe ca nyasavinyasau tasmat sarvaxh pratltyajarii 2 || 
“The germ-syllable proceeds from the understanding of the 
Sunya : the conception of an icon proceeds from the germ- 
syllable : and from the conception of an icon proceeds the 
external representation of the deity ; therefore, the process 
is one of Dependent Origination.” 

These two statements of an acknowledged authority 
on later Buddhism like Advayavajra give a direct lie to the 
allegation that the Tantric Buddhism is nothing but idolatry. 
In theory, Buddhism never acknowledged idol worship 
whether in the early or in the later stages. In practice also 
a careful observer can easily see that they never acknow- 
ledged anything like idolatry or idol worship. The Buddhists 
wrote an extensive literature known as the Sadhanas in 
which they gave elaborate descriptions of the procedure for 
worshipping the different deities, whose number it is not 

1 Ad v ay a v a j rasamgraha published as No. XL of the Gctelcwad's Oriental Series' 

ed : Mm. Haraprasad Shastri, p. 51. ' 

2 Ibid.* p. 50. The same idea is expressed in the Sadhancmala, ed : B. 
Bhattacaryya, 340, thus : Prathamani sunyatabodhini dvitiyani bijasamyutam l 

Tlfciyaip bimbanispattirp caturtham * nyasainak§aram !! 
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always very easy to ascertain. When we read the different 
Sadhanas it never strikes one as to wketker any necessity 
Was ever felt by the Buddhists for the representation of 
deities either in paintings, or in metal or stone. Let us 
take up a Sadhana and analyse its contents to show how the 
worshipper could worship without the images ; and, in fact, 
to show that they never worshipped anything except certain 
abstract ideas which took different shapes of gods and 
goddesses. The whole process is primarily a mental process 
and it has nothing to do with the external matters at all. 

First of all, the worshipper is enjoined after leaving the 
bed in the morning to wash his face and feet and repair himself 
to a lonely place for the purpose of meditation. He should 
there sit in an easy pose and meditate on his heart the orb of 
the moon which originates from the germ-syllable A and 
notice thereunder a fully blooming lotus. On the filament 
of the lotus he should meditate the germ-syllable (e.g., Tarn 
for Tara) of yellow colour. Then he should conceive innu- 
merable rays of light issuing out from the germ-syllable and 
illumining the innumerable worlds in the ten quarters — as 
destroying the darkness of ignorance, and bringing from the 
firmament innumerable Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Then 
after an elaborate worship of these great compassionate 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas with celestial flowers, incense, 
scents, garlands, unguents, powders, mendicant dress, um- 
brellas, flags, bells, banners and the like he should make a 
confession of sins by saying : “Whatever sinful deeds I 
have done, caused to be done in this endless cycle of creation, 
everything I confess.” Then after meditation of the res- 
traint of wrong deeds, he should give his assent to the meri- 
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torious deeds of others by saying : “I assent to the virtues 
of the Sugatas, Bratyekas, Sravakas, Jinas and, their off- 
springs the Bodhisattvas, and of the world with all its gods 
beginning from Brahma.” After this refuge in the Three 
Jewels should be taken, with the words: “I take refuge 
in the Buddha so long as the Bodhi essence subsists ; I take 
refuge in Dharma so long as Bodhi essence subsists ; and I 
take refuge in Saiigha so long as Bodhi essence subsists.” 
Thereafter adherence to the path of the Tathagata should 
be expressed thus : “By me shall be followed the path indi- 
cated by the Tathpgata and naught else.” The solicitation 
should be done with the words : “The gods, the Tathagatas 
and their children, who have created everything in this 
world for the benefit of the worldly beings, be constant to 
me and emancipate me.” Then a request should be made 
with the words : “Gods and Tathagatas instruct me on 
such incontrovertible lessons on law by which the beings 
of the world may be freed from the bond of the world 
quickly.” Then. he should meditate on the results of his 
meritorious deeds with the following Words : “Whatever 
merit I have acquired by the seven kinds of extraordinary 
worship (mentioned above) like the confession of sins, 
etc. all that I devote to gain at the end the final Sambodhi.” 
As an alternative measure the Sadhana recommends that 
the following verse may be recited instead of the above 
lengthy process, namely : — 

Sarvam papamaham disami paramaih 

Prityanumode subhaiii 

N aj anmasthitay e ’rthay e bhaga vata h 

Saddharmaratnasya ca | 
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Ratnanam trayamabhyupaimi saranaiii 

BodL.au dacUie manasam 
Tanmargam ca samasraye subha vidhin 

Sambodhaye namaye || 

Alter offering seven kinds of extraordianry worship tiro 
gods who have been invoked should be dismissed with the 
formula OM AH MUH or by reciting the following verse : 
Silaeandanaliptahga dhyanapravarairavrta | 

Bo dhya ligakusum akirii a vihardhvam vathasukham || 
“You move now according to your will being besmeared 
with the sandals of the Silas (commandments) an d wearing 
the garments of Dhyana (meditation) and being strewn 
with the flowers of the Bodhi limbs.” 

Then the worshipper is required to meditate on the 
four Brahmas, namely : friendship, compassion, happiness 
and indifference. What is meant by Friendship ? Its 
indication is the love that exists in all beings like the love 
towards one’s only son. The second Compassion is the 
desire to save others from misery and. from causes that lead 
to misery. The third Happiness is that desire on the part 
of the worshipper to place all being in this world, in the 
sphere of Buddhahood. which is unlikely to them. The 
fourth Indifference consists in doing great welfare to all 
beings good or bad by discarding adverse requests and 
obstacles ; or, it is the complete indifference to the eightfold 
human institution of gain and loss, fame and, notoriety, 
blame and praise, pleasure and pain and all unusual acti- 
vities. fySyb 

After meditating on the four Brahmas as mentioned 
above the worshipper is required to conceive the whole 
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worldly phenomena to be absolutely pure and the inherent 
purity of himself. After this he should conceive of the 
voidness of all worldly phenomena. Here voidness means 
this : he should conceive the entire universe with its mobile 
and immobile creations as the clear manifestation of non- 
duality (advaya), when the mind is devoid of all kinds of 
false reflections (kalpana) and of such thought categories 
as the subject and the object. 

Then as previously stated the worshipper should meditate 
on his heart the goddess Aryatara originating from the 
yellow germ syllable Tam placed on the moon over a full- 
blown lotus. This goddess should be meditated upon as long 
as desired. Then the eternally accomplished Bhagavatl 
should be drawn out from the interior by means of the 
rays that illumine the three worlds issuing out of the germ 
syllable Tam as aforesaid. After thus taking her out she 
should be placed on the firmament and should be worshipped 
with the offerings of scented water and fragrant flowers as 
also with various ceremonies external and internal by means 
of flowers, incense, light-stick, food offerings, etc. Tims 
after worshipping her, the Mudra or the mystic pose of 
hands should be exhibited. With this Mudra the goddess 
of the essence of knowledge should be commingled with the 
goddess of the essence of Samaya, and by so doing the non- 
duality of the two should be established and meditated 
upon. After performing beneficial deeds for the worldly 
beings the worshipper should meditate on the form of Tara 
which is identified wi ll the universe. Again he should 
meditate repeatedly until tired the yellow germ syllable 
and the Bhagavatl contained therein. 
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The above is only a summary of one Sadhana typical 
for its completeness and wealth of details. The same story 
is repeated in all others with lesser or greater details. But 
nowhere, either here or elsewhere, do we find any mention 
of images or the worshipping any image during this long 
procedure described aho've. In fact, the Buddhists of the 
Tantrie age never believed the image to be a necessary 
part of the worship 1 as the Hindus did even before the time 
of Kautilya when image worship seemed to have been 
thoroughly established. ■ True it in that on several occasions 
mention is made in the Sadhanamala of paintings of deities, 
but these were required invariably f( r particular Tantrie prac- 
tices and not for the purpose of worship nor for meditation. 

Further, the worshipper is generally designated as the 
Bodhisattva. After following the prescribed procedure ac- 
cording to the instructions of the Guru, he should regard 
himself as no thing but a cl ain of momentary consciousness 
full of compassion for the suffering humanity, and should 
invoke the aid of Sunya with the three elements, Sunya, 
Vijnana and Mahasukha. This aid can be invoked only 
when the Bodhi mind of the Bodhisattva is completely 
identified with Sunya, and only when this is done that the 
Sunya responds. In accordance with the Bija Mantra or 
in accordance with the purpose for which the aid of Sunya 
is invoked, the latter transforms itself in the form of a 
divinity with which the Bodhi mind is identified. When 
the commingling of the Bodhi mind with the deity takes 

1 Compare for instance Laksminkara’s Advayasiddhi where we n eet with the 
following verse : 

Na capi Vandayeddevan ka§tliapasapamrnmayan ! 

Pujam-asyaiva kayasya kiiryannityam samahitah \\ 

84 
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place tiie former develops great power, and is able to do tiie 
work for which tiie deity has been invoked, until the latter 
is dismissed from the mind with the proper formula. A 
glance at the list of deities and the aims and objects of the 
Vajrayanists will show the multifarious duties Sunya bad 
to perform, and the multifarious forms into which it had to 
transform itself. 

It can indeed be pointed out that because of the large 
number of images of gods and goddesses of the Vajrayana 
pantheon were made and subsequently discovered from 
under the earth, the Buddhists must be idolators. For, 
what else can be the object of preparing such a huge number 
of images of gods and goddesses if it be not for the purpose of 
worship ? Against this, it may be urged that it is not always 
an easy task to conceive correctly and accurately the out- 
ward appearance of gods and goddesses of an extensive 
pantheon for the purpose of meditation, particularly, on their 
forms without the help of images or pictures ; and it is in 
order to supply this most important aid to numerous wor- 
shippers that innumerable images had to be carved out of 
stone, metal or earth. We have also evidence that pictures 
were painted for the same purpose, and even now in Nepal 
the Vajracaryas keep a large stock of paintings and pictures 
of an overwhelming number of gods and goddesses for their 
numerous clients. The same is the case with Tibet where 
the Buddhist priests keep a stock of paintings and sculp- 
tures, the pictures being known to the curio-hunters as 
the Tibetan banners. 

It must be definitely understood that an attempt is 
here made to present the case of the Buddhists with regard 
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to the charge of idolatry occasionally levelled at them 
Prom a study of their ritualistic and philosophical literature 
we can definitely proclaim that Buddhism knew no idolatry. 
But if some ignorant lay disciple in imitation of the Hindu 
and Jain customs offer a few flowers, sandal and vermilion 
to the deity, or circumambulate the shrine as we frequently 
see them doing in Nopal, it need not and cannot impugn 
the pure doctrine of the Sastras. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF HINDU AND BUDDHIST 

MYTHOLOGY 

In tlie Sadhanamala we hear of four plthas of the Vajra- 
yana. They are Kamakhya, Sirihatta, Purnagiri and 
Uddiyana. According to the Kalikapurana (Chap. 18, Sis. 
42-46), the original plthas of Hindu Saktism consisted of 
the following places, viz., Devlkuta, Uddiyana, Kamarupa, 
Jalandhara and Purnagiri. 

The author of the Buddhist Iconography suggests that 
Uddiyana is the same as Odra. Uddiyana and Odra, beyond 
doubt, are identical places. According to the Kalikapurana, 
the presiding deity of Uddiyana is Katyayani, as would be 
apparent from the following slokas : 

Devlkute mahadevl makabhageti giyate 
Satlpadayuge Una yoganidra jagatprabhuh 
Katyayani coddiyane Kamakhya Kamarupini 
Purnesvarl Puriragirau Candljalandhare girau 

(Ch. 18, Sis. 49 and 50). 
In the following slokas of the same Purana, the same Katya- 
yani is spoken of as the presiding goddess of Odra. 

Odrakhyam prathamam pltham dvitlyaiii Jalasailakaih 
Trtlyam Pirniaplthantu Kamarupam caturthakam 
Odrapltham pascimetu tathaibodresvarlm Siyaih 
Katyayanlm Jagannathamodresanca, prapujayet. 

(Ch. 64, Sis. 43 and 44). 
Odra was once an important centre of Saktism. 
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In answer to Yetala and Bhairava’s question as to where 
the Devi should be worshipped, Siva said, 

Baranasyarii sada puja sampurnaphaladayini 
tatastaddvigiuia prokta purusotta rna sannidhan. 

(Chap. 58, Si. 34). 

From what has been said above, it becomes clear that 
Kamarupa, Purnagiri and Odra were sacred places both 
with the Hindu Saktas and the Vajra-yana Buddhists. It 
cannot be as yet asserted with certainty which cult prevailed 
in these localities first. But the statements met with in 
the Kalika Purana concerning Heruka, may serve as a 
helpful hint in this direction. Heruka is one of the most 
important gods of the Vajra-yanists. In the Kalika Purana 
the term is sometimes represented as the name of a sacred 
smasana. 

Pithe ceddlyate marttyo valiiii dadyat Smamasanake 
Smasanam Herukakhyantu tatpurvam pratipaditam 
Kamakhyanilaye Bade Odradau Yiddhi tat kramarii 
Mama rupam Bmasanam tadbhairavakhyanca kathyate, 

(Oh. 67 , Sis. 72 and 73 ), 
The Buddhist Heruka of the dvi-bhuja variety is represented 
as standing on a corpse. The Smasana called Heruka ii 
the Kalika Purana is represented in a dhyana as 
"Agni-nirdagdha-vigaladdanga pretoparisthitahm.” 

(Oh. 63 , Sis. 133 and 134 ) 
The former carries a vessel full of blood. Heruka in tin 
Kalikapurana is described as the fit locality for the offering 
of blood. 

Tatrangatvani tapah siddha tribhagartu bhavisyati 
Purvange Bhairavakhye tu samutsrstirnarasya tu 
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Daksinange siro dadyadbhairavya munda-malaya 
Rudhiram pascimaiige tu Herukakhyai niyojayet. 

(Ch. 76, Sis. 88-90). 

But the Hindu Sastras were not content with making a 
smasan of that great deity. 

While Vetala and Bhairava were worshipping Kamakhya, 
the goddess appeared before them from the Siva-linga, 
whereupon the linga broke up into three parts. 

Tasyarii vinirgatayantu Sivabngam tridhabhavat 
Bhairavo Bhairavi eeti Herukasca tatha trayah. 

(Chap. 76, Si. 88). 

In connection with the description of the different deities 
of Kamarupa, we get the following information : — 
Sivalingahea tatrasti si lay am Herukahvayam. 

(Chap. 79, Si. 161) 

The researches of several scholars have furnished us with 
a strong case in favour of the theory that Tara was borrowed 
by the Hindus from the Buddhists. 

In this connection, it will be interesting to note the 
following observation of 1ST Era da to Arjuna as indicated in 
the Skanda Purapa Mahesvar Khairda, Ivumarika section. 
Yayavistah samujjahre vedan kurmmo jagadguruh 
Anayavista deha sea budho Bauddhan hanisyati 
Kotiso vedamargasya dhvamsakan papakarminah 
lyam maya samaradhya samanlta gireh sitat. 

(Chap. 47, Si. 14). 

The Hindus regard Hayagriva as a form of Vispu. This 
relationship is referred to in the Kalika Purana (Chap. 78. 
Si. 77), as well as in many other Hindu texts. 
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Even the Buddhists regarded Hayagriva as a Hindu god. 
In the image of Parnasavarl row in the Dacca Museum, 
Hayagriva along with Sltala are shown as flying from her 
Wrath. But the Buddhists have a god of the same name, 
affiliated to Amitabha as well as to Avalokitesvara. There 
are differences in forms between the Hindu and the Buddhist 
Hayagriva s. But there are differences as well, in the repre- 
sentations of the Hindu god as given in the Kalika Purina, 
Tantrasara and Visnu-dharmottara. 

The Vajra-Yanists have a god, Manjughosa, affiliated 
to Aksobhya. In the Tantrasara the manner of the worship 
of Manjughosa and the merit accruing from it form the 
subject of an elaborate discourse by Siva to his consort. 
In answer to her interrogation as to who this Manjughosa 
was, Siva said — 

Sruyatam devi me vakyam natra karya vicarana 
Manjughosastu yo devah sohham devi na samsayah. 

(Tantrasara, Si. 46). 
Kurukulva occupies a prominent place in the Vajra-yana 
pantheon. The Hindus also appreciated her importance. 
In the Kalikopanisad, in connection with the adoration 
of Kali, we find a number of goddesses, Kurukulva being 
one of them. 

In the Mahanirvan Tantra, in the abhiseka ceremony in 
connection with the installation of the Kaulika, invocation 
is made to various deities. There we find also “Kail, 
KapalinI, Kulva, Kurukulva, Virodhird and others.” 

Her protection is invoked along with that of other deities 
in the Syama Kavaca, given in the Tantrasara, the relevant 
portion of which is quoted below : — 

Kali KapalinI Kulva Kurukulva VirodhinI 
Vipracitta tathogrograprabha dlpta ghanatvisam. 
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Aksobhya, as the name indicates, is the Sakti of Akso- 
bhya ; but she is included in the list of 64 voginis as given 
in the Agnipurana, Chapter 52. We find her mentioned 
also along with other deities in the same Pur ana , Chapt er 
146, Si. 12. 

Varahi is. a. very important Hindu goddess. She is one 
of the seven matrs and her description is found in a very 
large number of Hindu texts. The Vajrayanists have a 
goddess called Vajravarahi and another called Arya-varahi. 
The latter stands on a corpse. Varahi, in her description, 
as given in the Devi Bhagavata is also shown on a corpse 

Varahi Sukarakara praudhapretasana mat a. 

(Chap. 28, Si. 25). 

Aparajita is another member of Vajrayana pantheon, 
being an emanation of Batna Sambhava. A goddess of the 
same name holds a very important place in the reverence 
of the Hindus. She finds mention in the same list with 
Kurukulva in Kalikopanisad and Tantrasara. Her dhyar.a 
is given in the Devi purana and the Narada Samhita. 

Vajravetali, Vajracarcika, Vajragardhari and Bhrkuti 
are also deities of the Vajrayana, while the Hindus have 
Vetali, Carcika, Gandhari and Bhrkuti. 

The first is referred to in Chap. 127 in the Devi-Purana, 
the second in Chap. 50, Si. 16 of the same Purana, as well 
as in Chap. 27 Linga Purana, the 3rd is referred to in Chap. 27 
Lifiga Purana and Ch. 146 Agni Purana, the 4th in Chap. 
27 Linga Purana. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that no wide 
gulf separates the mythology of the Hindus from that of 
their Buddhist compatriots, and the two religions could not 
have developed independently of each other. 


; : CHAPTER XXVIi 

BUDDHISM IN TAMIL LITERATURE 

An endeavour is made here to trace the history of 
Buddhism in South India from the earliest times down to 
the end of the epoch of the Nayanmars and Alvars, roughly 
tenth century A. D. The chief source of information is of 
course the Sangam literature and the religious literature 
contained in the Tevdram, Tiruvdsagam and the Divya - 
prabandam of the Tamils. The extant Sangam works of 
which the Tolkdppiyam is the oldest can roughly he assigned 
to an age extending from the fourth century B. C. down to 
the sixth century A. D. We propose to divide the Tamil 
literature into three periods, and try to examine the course 
which the Buddhist religion took. These three periods are 
roughly first, the epoch of the early Sangam literature reprer 
sented by the Tolkdppiyam and the TiruJcJeural, secondly 
the epoch of the later Sangam literature represented by the 
anthologies of the Purananuru, the Ahandnuru and the 
twin epics, the Silappadikdram and the Maivimekalai, and 
thirdly the epoch of the Hindu religious revival as represent- 
ed by the Saiva Samayaearyas and the Vaisnava acaryas. 

Epoch of Early Sangam literature . 

We can at the outset fix the chronological limits of this 
epoch. Roughly this commences with the fourth century B.C. 
and can be said to end with the beginning of the Christian 
era. Though this was the period in which Buddhism 
had been introduced into the Peninsula, we have unfor- 
85 dddlh; 
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tunately no definite materials to mark out anything like the 
Buddhist institutions during this time. There is of course 
the tradition contained in the legends which speaks of the 
three missions during the reign of King Devanampiya Tissa 
of Ceylon . 1 On the first mission Asoka, the Emperor, sent 
his son (brother?) Mahendra (Mahinda) and his grandson 
Sumana . 2 On another request a branch of the sacred Bodhi 
tree was sent to Ceylon through the sea . 3 

This tradition stands on a par with the Jaina tradition 
that the first Mauryan emperor Candragupta abdicated 
his throne in the evening of his life, travelled to Sravana- 
Belgola with the Srutakevalin Bhadrabahusvamin. There 
is not any reliable evidence to entitle these two incidents 
to credence. Whatever may be their basis, in fact, one thing 
is clear. This was the age when Buddhism and Jainism 
were introduced into South India. It is evident from the 
inscriptions of Asoka that when the emperor was ruling, the 
Ceras, the Colas, the Pandyas and the Satyaputras cons- 
tituted the Tamijagam, and they were enjoying independence, 
and outside the pale of the Mauryan Empire. It is difficult 
to say whether these States in the extremity of the Peninsula 
were affected by the wave of the Buddhist movement, ox 
even of the Jaina movement. The Tolkdppiyam , 4 the oldest 
grammatical work extant, whose composition may be roughly 
fixed as the fourth century B. C. has no reference, not even a 
side reference to the Buddha or the institutes connected 
with the sage of Kapilavastu. It can, then, be inferred 
that in the days of Tolkappiyanar Buddhism has not yet 

1 Geiger : MaJiammsa, Oh. XI. 0 Ibid., Chs. XVIII & XIX. 

* Ibid., Ch. XIII. 4 Srinivasa Pillai, Tamil 7arala.ru, Vol. I, p. 8. 
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been introduced to tlie Tamil Nadu. From the Tolkdp-jnyam 
to the TiruhJcural there may be a gap of two or three centuries 
at the most and the latter again which is professedly a work 
on morals and ethics, has no occasion to mention these sects 
and their activities. Scholars are, however, not wanting 
to interpret certain terms and expressions in the Rural as 
pertaining to the creed of the Jaina and the Bauddha for 
which there seems to be no warrant whatsoever. That 
Tiruvabuvar was a Buddhist by conviction is claimed mainly 
from the section entitled Turavu, the ten couplets commencing 
from the Kuralvenba, 341. The sum and substance of these 
ten Kurals is that renunciation is the cure for all ills, and, 
therefore, one should aim it. But it must be remembered 
that the concept of renunciation is a very ancient one, which 
on the evidence of archseology can be traced to the Chal- 
colithic period in the Indus Valley 1 . 

This idea of renunciation is recommended to such house- 
holders who have grown grey in worldly life and who look 
for peace and happiness in the other world. In fact when 
the whole society was divided into the fourfold system of 
castes and orders, the varndsmma polity of ancient literature, 
the renunciation idea took firm root in the minds of the 
people. Again it is this ideal of renunciation that has made 
many a rajarsi of ancient India relinquish the joys of palace*- 
life to a hard forestlife of fasting and penance. The sis tas 
and the visistas among the Brabmana community invariably 
donned the attire of the Sannyasin after going through 
the first three stages of life, the Brahma carya, the Garhasthya 
and the Vanaprastha. And it is generally accepted that the 

1 See Memoirs of Ar . Sur. of India , No. 41, $>♦ 34 
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Brahman sannyasin formed the model for the Buddha to 
form an order of sannyasins. As renunciation cannot be 
claimed to be a solely Buddhistic conception, and as it was a 
common practice in the Chalcolithic period as testified to 
by two broken statues discovered at Mohenjodaro, it is 
unconvincing to associate Vajluvar with the Buddhistic 
creed and its tenets . 1 

It transpires then that in the centuries before the Chris- 
> tian era Buddhism was not a potent factor influencing the 
life of the people and the monarch alike. Perhaps stray 
members of the sect might have lived here and there in the 
capital cities of the Tamil kingdoms, with no regular estab- 
lishment or organisation, gaining sympathy for their 
cause from the public slowly but surely as we shall see in the 
sequel. 

The epoch of later Sarigam literature 

The second period of Tamil literature with which We are 
now concerned may be stated to have covered the first five 
or six centuries after the Christian era. During this period 
the Buddhist sect has come to stay as a permanent institu- 
tion. It has gathered a volume of strength by the patronage 
of the kings and the people. Stiipas and Gaityas have 
been erected, and a regular order of monks flourished in 
most of the important cities by adding more and more ad- 
herents to their cause. In the classical works of the aham, 
the Puram and the collection that goes by the name of Pattu- 
ppattu, there are no direct references to the Buddha’s reli- 
gion. The occurrence of the term tavappalli in the Patti- 

1 For an able study on the subject. See Pandit R. Baghava Ayvansar’s articles 
in the Sen Tamil, Vol. I. 
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nappalai, ( 1 . 54 ) is generally associated, with, the Buddha 
monastery. The institution of mathas and sdlas for ascetics 
has been in existence from ancient times. Therefore the 
term under reference need not be necessarily Bud dhis tic. 
It is more reasonable to assume that it refers to the halls 
which were residences for the monks of the established faith. 
In an ode of the Puram anthology again there is a stray 
reference to the existence of Buddhist literature, according 
to the commentator of the Puram, though it is not warranted 
as such by the text . 1 From this it would appear that during 
the age when Avur mulanki.ar lived — a contemporary of 
the Cojan king Kiuivalavan and the Pandyan Nanmaran — 
there had come into being a body of heterodox literature 
condemning the Vedic literature and posing to propound 
new truths and true ideals of life. It can be also assumed 
that despite the sinister propaganda of such literature, 
the Vedic religion continued to flourish, and the Vedic 
yajiias were continued to be performed in an elaborate 
style as is evident from a number of poems in the Puram. 

From these scattered and far-fetched references we are 
on a firm ground when we come to examine the twin epics. 
It is contended by some that these epics, the Silappadikaram 
and the Manimekalai, do not come under the category of the 
Sangam works. But the consensus of opinion is in favour 
of treating them as pronounced Sangam works. What- 
ever this may be, the material which these epics treat of, 
is valuable as it throws a flood of light on Buddhism. Per- 
haps the heyday of Buddhist religion is marked by the age 
of the epics, which is taken to the second century A. D. 

1 ii6, u. i-a. 
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though there are scholars who assign them to the fourth 
and fifth centuries and even later. We are not here con- 
cerned with the chronology of these texts. The assumption 
that Buddhism influenced the Tamil life in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era is warranted. by facts. We have 
already referred to the heterodox literature prevalent in the 
land. The stupas and caityas referred to in the epics must 
have come into being as a result of the growing influence 
spread over at least two or three centuries. 

Coming then to a detailed examination of the epics we 
find the following facts mentioned in them. The chief 
characters in the two epics are Kovalan and his wife Kannaki, 
Madhavi, the courtesan, whom Kovalan loved, and 
Manimekalai, the daughter of Kovalan and Madhavi. The 
minor characters are Masattuvan, the father of Kovalan, 
and Manaikan, the father of Kannaki. To these may be added 
the name of Kulavanikan Sattanar, the illustrious author of 
the undying Manimekalai, To what religion these belonged 
cannot be ascertained with any definiteness. It is reasonable 
to assume that the poet Sattanar was a Buddhist by religion. 
Equally reasonable is the fact that Kovalan and Kannaki 
were followers, of the established Hindu religion, though 
there is reason to believe that the family to which Kovalan 
belonged had sympathy with the Buddhist sects, and some- 
times extended their patronage. This is evident from the 
fact that a certain Kovalan, one of the predecessors of Kova- 
lan, the hero of the story in the Silapyadikaram, the ninth 
in generation from him built a caitija in Karuvuor-Vanji. 
It is said that this Kovalan was attracted by the teachings 
of the Buddhist monks (edranar) and having given away in 
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charity what all he possessed he became an ascetic and per- 
formed penance. 1 

Among the other important characters figures Manime- 
kalai. 

When the child was born, Madhavl consulted Kovalan 
as to naming the child. Kovalan suggested Manimekalai 
after the name of the goddess of the seas. It would appear 
that this divinity once saved a predecessor of his family 
who was shipwrecked in the sea on one of his commercial 
voyages. In order to honour this deity, he named the child 
after her. 2 According to the JataJcas 3 there was the guardian 
of the sea, Manimekhala, appointed to save worthy persons 
shipwrecked in the sea from being foundered in the waters. 
The story of the Sankha Jataka may be briefly mentioned. 
Once when Brahmadatta was reigning in Molini as king a 
certain Brahman Sankha used to give alms daily to way- 
farers and beggars. Rearing his store of wealth dwindling 
the Brahman took ship to earn riches. On the way he saw 
a pacceka-Buddha making penance on mount Gandhama- 
dana and presented him With shoes and sunshade. When 
he was sailing on the high seas, on the seventh day the ship 
sprang a leak and all except Sankha and his attendants 
perished- For seven days these kept on swimming when 
the deity Manimekhala who kept no outlook for seven days 
in her divine power saw the virtuous brahman struggling 
in the waters. She appeared before him and after giving 
him rich food, conveyed him to his native home in a special 
ship containing a rich store of wealth- 4 This is exactly the 

1 Man!, canto 28, 11. 123-131. 3 No. 442 and No. 539, Vol. VI, p. 22. 

2 MmU canto, 25, II. 207-211. 4 Cowell ed., Vol. IV, pp. 9-13. 
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tradit : on that is narrated, in the classical Tamil work Manx- 
mekalai. The divinity is called Manimekhaladaivam, 
guardian of the vast ocean ( Pauva'm ). She offers succour 
to the worthy among the shipwreck? d . 1 She ha s been appoint- 
ed by Indra the lord of heaven to protect certain islands and 
the seas from being disturbed by the Raksasas and Asuras. 
According to the tradition in the story, the merchant-member 
of the family of Kovalan who was afforded protection during 
shipwreck was nicknamed natanavon (one fit to attain the 
Buddhahood). On Indra ’s command the Manimekhala- 
daivam saved the dying man. 

In the same way it is said that when the Indra festival 
usually celebrated in the Kaveripumpattinam, the ancient 
Co.a capital, was not celebrated, Indra grew angry and 
ordered the Manimekhaladaivam to devour it with the 
waters of the ocean . 2 A noteworthy point in this 
connection is the seven days during which the merchant 
swam on the seas exactly corresponding to the Jdtaka ver- 
sion.® It would appear to be a reproduction of the same 
story with some more details. Here the goddess explicitly 
says to him that she is helping him for his limitless charity 
and righteous conduct 4 — another detail in common with the 
Jdtaka version. These traditional stories which occur in the 
Manmekalai clearly demonstrate how the Jdtaka stories 
had become popularised by the time of Slttalai Sattamar, 
the author of the work. 

Before we examine in detail the part played by Mani- 
mekalai, the heroine of the story of the Manimekalai, we 

» Canto, 25, XL 207-11. s Ibid., 1. 19. 

* Mayi, Canto, 29, 11. 14-36. 4 Silappa, canto, 15, 11. 28-37. 
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shall speak of the other personages about whom we have 
referred to above. These are Masattuvan, Manaikan and 
Madhavi. When it had been known that Kovalan had been 
executed by the Pandyan king and that Kannaki, his devoted 
wife, gave up her life in utter grief in consequence, Masattu- 
v§n, 'the father of Kovalan, became disgusted with the 
worldly life. After having given away in charity all the 
store of his wealth, he relinquished the pleasures of home 
life and embraced asceticism. It would appear that he 
joined the Buddha Sangha established in the Indravihara. 1 
According to tradition Indra caused seven viharas to be 
built near the Mabodi, the Piped tree sacred to the Buddha 
in the city of Puhar which was the residence of the 
Buddhist monks who were occasionally taught the Buddhist 
agamas by oMarasdrihal, the legendary airmen. 2 

Manaikan, the father of Kannaki, also received this 
episode with great sorrow and disappointment and joined 
the ajivika sect of the Jainas. 3 According to the Jaina Tamil 
work NilaJeest, the deity worshipped by this sect is known 
as Markali, and their sacred book Navaleadir.* Madhavl. 
the courtesan, received the news also with great sorrow. 
The courtesans of those days, it transpires from this, were 
not common women, leading a wayward life recklessly and 
sacrificing all principles and honour. They had certain 
conventions which they followed scrupulously. This is 
illustrated by the story of Madhavl and her daughter Mani- 
mekalai. After Kovalan once for all left Madhavl finding 

1 SilappadikHram, canto 27, 11. 90-97. ; \ : 

* Ibid., canto 10, 11. 10-15. , . _ W . - , V " ' ■ 

* Ibid., canto, 27, 11. 98-101. - 

* See Ajivika, 13, quoted by Pariclit V. Swanmatha Ayyar. 
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that she did, not treat him properly, Madhavi was leading a 
pure life with her daughter. When she came to know that 
her dear lover had fallen a prey to the sword of the execu- 
tioners of the Madura city, she turned over a new leaf and 
became a bikkuni (the bhikkhunl or the female ascetic) 
and embraced the Buddhist creed . 1 She adopted the 
robes of the bhikkhunl under the advice and guidaii.ce of 
Aravana-adigaj, the head of the Sangha of the place . 2 

Manimekalai was still a young girl when these heart- 
rending incidents happened. Though she was by birth a 
member of the class of prostitutes, still the high standards 
which Madhavi set before her, left a deep impress in her 
heart. Being schooled in the disciplinary life of hex mother, 
Manimekalai set no value to the carnal pleasures of the world. 
Her mind soared high in the region of philosophy, and like 
her mother, she had abiding faith in the Buddhist creed- 
How she became an active member of the Sangha is as 
follows. 

Madhavi sent her to the neighbouring flower garden to 
get some flowers for service. The heir-apparent of the 
reigning Cola king had occasion to see this charming figure 
and fell in love with her. Escorted by Sutamati, her 
mother’s companion, Manimekalai reached the garden where 
the goddess Manimekhala appeared, took Manimekalai to 
the island of Manipallavam and informed Sutamati that 
she would return to Puhar on the seventh day having learnt 
their previous existence on earth. Sutamati woke up from 
her sleep and found herself alone. She ran home and in- 

1 Silappadikaram, canto 27, 1L 103*8, 

3 Mafh canto 18, lh 7-8 t 
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formed Madhavi of what had happened the previous day. 
Manimekalai woke up to find herself in. new surroundings. 
She could not find Sutamati and became greatly distressed. 
She wandered aimlessly and came across a miraculous 
Buddha-seat from which she learnt her past life. At that 
time the goddess appeared and endowed her with the 
capacity to fly in the air and to assume any form, she 
would desire, and disappeared- Soon she met another 
lady Txva Tilakai who informed her the method of getting 
at a never failing begging bowl ( smrta surabln) from the 
neighbouring lily tank, the peculiarity of which would 
be that food put into it would not get exhausted. After 
taking leave of her new compaparion Tiva Tilakai, Mani- 
mekalai flew through the air to Kaveripattinam to her 
home. With her mother and Sutamati, she visited Aravana- 
adiga! and placed herself under his guidance. She was 
initiated into the mysteries of Buddha's teachings and 
spent her time in doing social service, the chief form of 
which was distributing food freely to the needy and the 
worthy. She had become a full-fledged nun. 

The prince continued to make love-approaches to her. 
One day he was slain by a Vidyadhara, the form of whose 
wife Manimekalai had assumed. The king punished her 
with imprisonment but she was soon released. She then 
Went to Savakam, now identified with Sumatra and with 
its ruler Aputra she came to Manipallavam, After 
Aputra got initiated into the secrets of the great Being, he 
returned to his land and Manimekalai to Vanji. She learnt 
that a famine had broken out in Kanci and consequently 
the sage Aravana-adiga], her mother and Sutamati had gone 
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there to help the suffering. Then she proceeded to Kanci, 
and saved the dying peoples. Aravana-adigal further ex- 
plained to her the intricacies of the Buddhist dharma and the 
conception of nirvana, and from that day she led a disci- 
plinary life of hard penance towards attaining the nirvana. 

The Buddhist- philosophy of the Manimekalai may 
engage our attention next. Much has been written on the 
subject by scholars of standing and hence we refrain from 
going into the subject in any detail here. 1 The chapter 
XXVII opens with the enumeration of the ten pramdnas 
and these are 2 ; 

1. Direct perception— Katchi (Sans. Pratyaksa) 

2. Inference — Karuttu (Sans. Anumana) 

3. Similitude — Uvamam (Sans. Upamana) 

4. Authority — Agamarn (Sans. Agama, also Sabda) 

5. Inferential assumption — Aruttapatti (Sans. 

Axthapatti) 

6. Appropriateness-— Iyalbu (Sans. Svabhava) 

7. Tradition — Aitiham or Ulahurai (Sans. Aitihye) 

8. Non-existence or negation — Abhavam — (Sans. 

Abhava) 

9. Inference by elimination or by correlation— mitchi 

or olibu or olivu (Sans. Parisesa) 

10. Occurrence— undaneri or tdlaneri (Sans. Sambhava). 

Next we are introduced to six systems of philosophy 
current at that time. These are Lokayata, Bauddha, Saii- 
khya, Naiyayika, Vaisesika, and Mimamsa, as against the 
accepted orthodox system of Purvammiamsa : Uttaraml- 

*. ; notable contribution is by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar in bis introduction to bis 
work, Mmmmkalai in its Historical Setting, pp. 04 if. 

:*.f; I. liav 0 generally, followed I)i\ S. K. Aiyangars translation. 
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mamsa, Vaisesika, Nyaya, Sankhya and Yoga. Tke Mani- 
melmlai tkerefore knows only one system of tke Mlmdmsd 
philosophy and includes the Lbkayata and the Bauddha in 
the category of the then accepted systems. This is followed 
hy an examination of the principles of Buddhist logic, the 
method of enquiry into the validity of knowledge and the 
means to attain that knowledge. 1 PratyaJcsa and anumdna 
are the two pramdnas recognised. Other instruments of 
knowledge are also mentioned : paksa, hetu, drstanta, 
upanaya, and nigamana ; each being illustrated by examples. 
These correspond to the five avayava (limbs) of a syllogism 
recognised by the Nyaya school of philosophy. 

In the last chapter we have a clear exposition of the 
phenomenon of Karma, the essential feature of the Buddhist 
religion as was understood in the days of Sittalai Sattanar. 
Practice of dana or gifts and sila or good conduct is the first 
requisite to one desiring a place in the Sahgha. After 
referring to the three jewels, Buddha, Dfiarma and Sahgha, 
the ‘four truths’ regarding suffering, its origin and cessation, 
are expounded. To understand and realise these truths, 
one should overcome ‘the chain of causes and conditions 
incorporated in the twelve niddnas of which again there is 
a detailed exposition. To overcome this is to overcome 
ignorance which is attributed as the root cause for all ills. 
Apart from giving this bare outline of the teachings of 
Buddhism as contained in these last chapters of the Mani- 
mekalai we do not propose to enter into the controversy 
ranging about the indebtedness of the ManimeJcalai to 
Dinnaga or vice versa. According to Dr. Aiyangar “the 


1 Oh. xxix. 
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Manimekalai represents a school of logic from which Dinnaga 
sprang, not a school of logic which expounded Dinnaga’s 
teaching .” 1 The final solution of this indebtedness to Dinnaga 
or of Dinnaga to this would serve as a sure basis to fix the age 
of the Manimekalai, and it is left for future research to 
determine this open question conclusively and once for all. 

Before we close this section we shall mention two more 
points connected with this epic-Buddhism. The first is the 
mention of the island Savakam identified, as was already 
said, with the present Sumatra. At this time the king of 
the island is said to be one Punnyaraja otherwise known 
as .Aputra. The story goes that Manimekalai took him 
to the islet of Manipallavam and imparted to him the great- 
ness of the Buddhist creed. The story is legendary in charac- 
ter, as it refers to the miraculous power of Manimekalai 
flying through the air to and from this place, of which 
N agapuram is said to be the capital . 2 3 If this Savaka 
nadu is then Sumatra, we have the evidence of two Chinese 
travellers who visited this island about A. D. 400 and 600 
respectively. The first visitor, Fa-hien, did not notice much of 
Buddhism while I-tsing saw Buddhism flourishing in Sumatra 

This leads us to three possibilities. First the record 
of Fa-hien does not give us a correct picture of the state of 
affairs. Perhaps that part of the island he visited, continued 
to be Brahmanical in faith. Secondly once in a flourishing 
condition when Aputra was ruling it, that is, the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, it was in decline when the Chinese 

1 Mawmekalai, p. 80, contra Jacobi’s article in the Z. I. I. Vo I V, 3. .Leipzig : 

Prof. S. Kuppusvami Sastrigai’s article in the Journal of Oriental Research madras, 
Vol. L, pp. 191-201. 

3 See Manimekalai, canto XIV, esp. 11, 34 ff. XXVIII, XL 75-80, 
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traveller visited, it about 400 A. D. Another religious wave 
came over the land and the decaying Buddhism was revived 
when the other Chinese pilgirm visited it about 620 A. D. 
Thirdly the age of the Manimekalai must be sought for in the 
fifth or sixth century A. D. To us the third possibility 
is unconvincing and is against all circumstantial evidence. 
The inference is that it must be either of the first two 
possibilities. 

The other point we wish to draw attention to, is 
the fact mentioned in the Manimekalai that when 
Kiijivilavan was reigning as king at the capital, his 
brother Junai-Iiamkil.i was viceroy at the city of K anei, 
and that this prince caused a number of buildings to be 
erected in that provincial town, all sacred to the memory 
of the Buddha. Among such buildings the mention of a 
stupa in the south-west direction of the city near a great 
garden is significant in more than one respect . 1 Among 
the topes ascribed to the Maurya emperor Asoka by 
Hiuen Tsang, one is that of Kanci, Kanchih-pu-lo 2 and 
what is really interesting is that the Chinese traveller 
mentions it along with a stupa located in the south 
direction thus pointing out almost to a coincidence with 
that mentioned in the Manimekalai . 3 In regard to the 
attribution to Asoka of a tope in the city of Kanci, 
there is no evidence except the mere mention of it by Hiuen 
Tsang who, it may be remembered, visited India after a 
lapse of eight centuries from Asoka. There is remote possi- 
bility of Asoka ’s building a stupa or a tope in the southern - 

* Mam-, 28, 11. 170-177. - 

2 The reference in the Manimekalai is against, identifying the city with 
Negapatam. 3 Watters ; On Yuan Chwang, Yoh II, p, 228. 
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most part of the peninsula, which according to his own words 
in the Edicts, was outside the pale of his empire. The fact 
seems to be that when Eanci was a flourishing Buddhist 
eehtre during the age of the Coja king Kinivajavan, his 
brother a votary of that religion caused a stupa to be built 
in the midst of a great tope and a comparison of the two 
descriptions of the Manimekalai and the Records of the 
Chinese traveller demonstrates that the tope which Hiuen 
Tsang saw at Kanci was the same attributed to Lamkiiji. It 
may be that by the time of the visit of this Chinese traveller 
a new tradition has grown round the stupa and the tope 
and as many other buildings are ascribed to Asoka by the 
Buddhist writers, for which there is not much warrant as 
modern archaeological excavations would have it, there 
is reason to suppose that this tope and the stupa of 
I.amkiui were also attributed in that usual style to the 
Mauryan emperor. 

The age of Nayanmars and Alvars 
Proceeding from the Sangam literature we go to the 
religious literature of the Tamils. Among the accredited 
authors of this vast and wealthy literature, four names of 
the Saiva saints and twelve names of the Vaisnava saints 
figure prominently. The Saiva saints are Tirugnana 
Sambandar, Tirunavukkarasuswamigaj, Simdaramur- 
tisvamigaJ and Manikkavasagar, The twelve Vaisnava 
saints are Poihayar, Putattar, Peyar, Tiruppana var, 
Tirumalicaiyar, Tondaratippodigal, Kulasekaraperimia., 
Periyaivar, Andal, Tirumangaimannan, Hammalvar, 
and Madurakka vigaj. 1 While the Saiva saints go by the 

■ The order adopted in the Ramanuja Nnjrautati, st f 8-12, 
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name of Nayanmars, tlie Yaisnava saints are known as 
Alvars. Tire Saiva religious literature of this time consists 
essentially of the Tevaram and the Timvdkagam. 
The Yaisnava religious literature constitutes the Nalayim- 
divyapm ban d cm % . In spite of the efforts of scholars to alight 
on the safe shore of chronological sea of these religious prea- 
chers and teachers, no conclusive decision has yet been arrived 
at. The age of these spreads roughly from the sixth century 
to the tenth century A. D. 

It would appear from a general study of the literature 
of the period that Buddhism had declined as an active 
religion but Jainism had still its stronghold. The chief 
opponents of these saints were the Santanas or the Jainas. 
The Buddhists are no doubt mentioned among the heretical 
sects who were endeavouring their best to propagate their 
faith- But they are not to be found on a large scale. For 
our purpose we take those Nayanmars and Alvars who had 
something to do with the Buddhists. Confining thus our 
attention we find Tixugnana Sambandar and Maniklcava- 



establishing the superiority of their faith. During the 
age when Sambandar flourished roughly seventh century 
A.D. The village of Bodhimaiigai 1 was a Buddhist settle- 
ment, and this belonged to the Co.amandalam. In the 
course of his religious tour from place to place in the Tamil 
nadu. Sambandar happened to get to know of this Buddhist 
colony. Hearing that Sambandar was on his way to their 
place the Buddhists led by their chief the Buddhanandi 

i Probably Budamangalara, the native place of B midha daft a who flourished in 
the fourth century A.D. . yk y-b-m;...-; >/■ y * 
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offered to hold a vcida or disputation on the superiority of 
.religion. This enraged the saint so much that he sang a 
verse (padilcam) and cursed that thunderfall on the Buddhist 
leader. The same happened and Nandi died. This did not 
discourage the other Buddhists from taking up the vada 
with the Saiva saint. In every point Sambandar scored 
victory with the consequence that many Buddhists of the 
place became converted to the Saiva creed . 1 What is of 
greater interest is that the ninth stanza of every padilcam 
attributed to this saint contains a contemptuous reference 
■ to the Buddhists and the Jainas. 

The other Saiva saint is Manikkavasagar who held 
disputations with the Buddhists. He belonged to a Brah- 
man family, the members of which were hereditary ministers 
to the Pandyan king. The date of this saint is a bone of 
much contention among scholars ranging from the second 
century A.D. down to the ninth century. But the circum- 
stantial evidence makes us assign him to the ninth century. 
This saint is better known as Tiruvadavixradigaj. It would 
appear that he relinquished the office of the chief minister 
and went out into the broad land in quest of truth. At 
this time Buddhism was flourishing in Ceylon. When 
Yadavurar was spending his time in Cidambaram, a certain 
Saiva devotee happened to go to Ceylon and mentioned 
Ponnambalam, literally golden hall of Cidambaram, when- 
ever he met the Buddhists. The latter reported this to their 
king and the Saiva was asked to present himself before His 
Majesty, This Saiva spoke to him of Manikkavasagar h,av- 
ing his camp in Cidambaram, who would meet him in every 

8©e Periyayumnam, PiTugno/na, $ cly/i bandamurti nCiyciiiciT 'puYWQc ivi. 
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point raised. The Buddhist king of Ceylon with his chief 
priest set out for Cidambaram. A great conference was 
held when the Tillai three thousand persons were also 
present. Question after question was put but Vadavurar 
did not get dismayed. He was quite equal to the occasion. 
Enkindled by the lamp of burning faith, the Buddhists 
would neither yield nor accept defeat. Then the saint 
resorted to a miracle by which he struck dumb the chief 
Buddhists who took part in the disputation to the great 
wonderment of the Buddhist king. Finding what had 
happened the king of Ceylon said to Vadavurar that he would 
be the first to embrace Saivism if the saint would make his 
dumb daughter speak. It so happened- When the dumb 
princess spoke, she spoke in defence of Saivism. No more 
proof was required to show the greatness of the Saiva faith, 
and the Buddhist king of Ceylon became a devout Saivaite 
from that day onward. The Buddhist priests who were 
struck dumb were removed of their dumbness and they 
too became Saivaites . 1 

Coming to the Alvars we find from their writings four 
of them entering into active propaganda with the Buddhists. 
These are Tirumiiisai, Tondardipodiga], Tirumangaialvar 
and Nammalvar. Tirumiiisai can be assigned to the end 
of the sixth century and the commencement of the seventh 
century A.D. and is one connected with the city of Madras, 
as he is said to have spent a considerable portion of his life 
at Triplicane. According to tradition this saint is said to 
have embraced the Bauddha, Jaina, Saiva and Vaisnava 
faiths respectively. The last appealed to him most and he 

1 See Tiruvadai urar Purmam ; also Singaravelu Mudaliar's Abhidmacmtumam . 
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stood in it firm. That samayavadam was extant in his time 
is evident from his own writings. He speaks of ‘ariydr 
iamamr ayarttcir BawitaT which means ignorant Jains 
and the spiritless Buddhists.- 1 In the 14th stanza 
j of the same work we find the term piyaccamayar 
meaning ‘followers of the devil faith. 5 Though there is no 
story pointing to a particular vadarn or religious discussion 
in which he engaged himself, yet it would appear that he 
treated these heretical sects with contempt. 

Tondaradippadigal is another aivar who led a crusade 
against the heretical sects and was engaged in regular mis- 
sionary work. There is evidence to show that he was a 
contemporary with Tirumangaiaivar who is generally as- 
signed to the eighth century A.D. 2 The works which are 
attributed to this saint are Tinmalai and Tiruppalliyelucci, 
and from Tinmalai can be gathered his relations with the 
Buddhists and the Santanas. 

! ‘The learned well versed in sacred Vedic lore would 
neither see the contemptible Buddhists- and Ssmanas nor 
listen to then heretical teachings/ 3 

‘Oh lord of Srhanga, our ears have become diseased by 
listening to the series of unceasing and unbearable slander 
of the so-called preachings of the Samana ignoramuses 
and the unprincipled Sakyas. If you would only endow 
me with sufficient strength I shall deem it my duty to do 
nothing short of chopping oh their heads/ 4 

1 Ndnmukan , 6. 

2 See M. Kagliava Ayyangap’s Alvarkal kalanilai, esp. p. 1(39, 

s “ Pulaiyapa malii liinra puttodu samana mellan 

K alaiyarak-katTa manta-r kanpard ketparo tan.” 

4 Veruppodu samana mundar vidiyil sakkiyarkal ninpar 
Popnppari yanakal pesippavado noyatakil 
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The other a.vars who led a great crusade especially 
against the Buddhists is Tiruma n ga iraanna 1 1 . . A strange 
legend has grown round this notable saint. He took to the 
profession of highway robbery and the money thus got was 
spent in improving the buildings of the Srirangam temple. 
Once when he was in sore straits he conceived of a daring 
and ingenious plan to rob the golden image of the Buddha 
enshrined in the Buddhist temple at Negapatam and thus 
meet the immediate expenses. It is said, that he successfully 
managed to remove the image without the knowledge of 
others until he reached his destination and had the image 
melted and the gold utilised for the building expenses. 1 
There can be then little doubt that during the age of Tiru- 
mafigai alvar Negapatam was an active Buddhist centre. 
That it continued to be regarded as a place of Buddhist 
pilgrimage is obvious from the Large Laiden Grant 2 where 
it is said that a certain king of Kadaram (Burma) caused 
to be built a Buddhist stupa entitled ‘sudamani padma 
vihdram ’ in Negapatam, in support of which Raja Raja 
Co ; a conferred the village of Anaimaiigalam in A.D. 1008. 
This only demonstrates that the incident created by Tiru- 
maiigaimannan did not much affect the followers of the 
Buddhist faith, and the town did not lose in importance to 
orthodox Buddhists and kings of the land like Raja-raja 
who patronised it. 

It is again evident from the TinmidUrunjolmpj^diJcam 
that alagcmmhi sacred to Tirumal or Visnu which contains 

Kuyippenakkataiyu malar kiidumerralaiyai yange 

Aruppade karumankanta yai aiigama uagarulane ( Tirumalai , 7, 8). 

1 Bee the Guruparampami 

2 Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions No. 30, pp. 204*24. 
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a number of caves, was also frequented by the Buddhists 
and the Jainas. That these were residents of that hill 
much long anterior to our Alvar is again clear as is 
evident from the Brahma inscriptions discovered therein. 
Nammaivar, as could be gathered from the lines quoted 
below , 1 regrets the waste of time and energy expended 
unnecessarily by people professing different creeds like the 
samanas and the Buddhists for nothing. Whatever be the 
nature of the discussions and however learned be the disput- 
ants, Nammaivar says, there is only one supreme Being 
whom he calls Naravana who is the controller of the whole 
universe. Nammaivar was a philosopher and did not 
believe in endless religious discussions where, after all, 
much might lie said on both sides. It would be good accord- 
ing to this a.lvar that persons of different creeds sink their 
differences which are a mere nothing and aim at attaining 
the lotus feet of that one supreme Being. Thus we see how 
some of the ajvars and nayanmars endeavoured their 
best to curb the disintegrating influence of heretical 
religions as they viewed it and firmly plant the banner of 
their faith. Needless to say that they gloriously succeeded 
in it. 

Passing on to examine some of the habits and customs, 
peculiar to the Buddhists of this time roughly sixth to the 
tenth century A.D., we find a study of the different terms 
and expressions found scattered here and there in the reli- 
gious literature of this epoch which throws a welcome light on 
the subject. Tie Buddhist monks wore invariably upper 

1 “Ilu'ifeattift.a puranattirum samaparuih Sakldyarum malintu vadu Seyvirka- 
ium marrunum deyvamumaki ninran”. Tiiuvaimoli, 4, 10, 5. 
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garments , 1 and, their attire was generally of silk . 2 Another 
peculiarity of their dress was the wearing of five clothes 
at a time by every monk . 3 They were known as tern , the 
sfhavim of Sanskrit literature. They were highly proficient 
in the Tarkamdyd or the science of logic . 4 Proficiency in 
this sdstm made them skilled in debates, so essential for 
advocates of religious faith. Their language is said to be 
prakrit tongue. It is noteworthy that the Buddhists did 
not refrain from eating of the flesh. At least meat was not a 
forbidden dish to them . 5 The method of taking food is also 
strange. While the Jains took their food standing® the 
Buddhists took their meals sitting . 7 It is not easy to guess 
what this eating of food, sitting or standing symbolises. 

Other Buddhist ivories of the -period 

One of the five great epics ( Kdpyam — Sans. Kdvya) known 
to the Tamil world is Kundalahesi, belonging perhaps to 
the seventh century A.D. It is an accredited Buddhist 
work which provoked a reply from the followers of the Jaina 
cult in the form of a work entitled Nilakesl. The author 
of the Ydpperwnkdlavirutti brings these two as also others 
of allied topics under the common category of Taruhkam 
or the Tarkasdstm. The Kundalahesi then is essentially 
a Vadanul though clothed in the garb of an epic. The 

1 Tevaram, Swaminatha Papditar edition : p. 212, 10; p. 1026, 10. 

2 Ibid., p. 231, 10. 3 Ibid., p. 239, 10. 

4 Ibid., p. 822, 10. 5 Ibid., p. 256, 10. 

c Ibid., p. 175, 9. 7 Ibid., p. 203, 10. 

Note — While the NilakesZ is available in ins. the Kuptfalakesi has been lost. 
Pandit M. Baghava Ayyangar informs me of a ms. of the Nllake.41 in possession 
of V id van B. Baghava Ayyangar of Bamnid. The peculiarity of the ms. is that 
it is in the form of a semi-circle ihe purvapaksa or half containing Ktindalake&i and 
the apamjmkm or the latter half the NUakesL The Kundalahesi portion has been 
removed from the extant ms, and what remains is the NilalcesZ. The little we 
know of the Kundidakeii is largely from the quotation of the NUakeSk 
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story may be briefly told. Kundalakesl, tbe heroine of the 
story, after whose name the book goes, was the daughter 
of a rich merchant. While she was once spending some 
time in the top flat of her house, she saw one Kalan, a robber 
by profession and an attractive person, being arrested for 
theft and. taken to the king for the awarding of punishment. 
She fell in love with him and expressed her desire to her 
sire who induced the king to let him free thus enabling 
him to become his son-in-law. So it happened- When the 
married pair were leading a happy life, she one day told 
in jest that he was a thief. This put him out so much that 
he resolved to deprive her of her jewels. Pretending to 
take her for a pleasure trip Kaian took her to a mountain 
top and unfolded to her his evil plan. She was too clever 
to be thus deceived. She requested him tc permit her to 
circumambulate him three times which would give her soul 
the desired peace. Poor Kazan readily assented to it. On 
her third round finding Kalan unwary, she thrust him down 
and he fell dead. Prom that day forward she became 
disgusted with life and joined the Buddhist sect as a nun 
and went about the country preaching the superiority of 
Buddhism, and silencing the opponents by skilled debate 
and well-thought out arguments. One method of inviting 
the adversary was to fix up a post of the Jambu tree in 
some central place of the village or town, perhaps a symboli- 
cal representation of the Buddha’s religion. In this way 
she spent the rest of her life. 1 That a similar story is current 
in the Buddhist legends is noted by Pandit M. Ragbava 
Ayyangar from the Journal of the Mahabo'dhi Society. (Sep.- 

1 See Sentamil , Vol I, pp. 91-99. 
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Oct. 1900) a Tamil translation of which’ has appeared in the 
Smtamil? The coir.cider.ee is r deed ‘emc kable and at 
once arresting. Her teacher was or.e A'ukkm-.-e dun; <•! 
Unjaimauagaram. By the V ge of the compos nioi of rhis 
epic, it is reasonable to assume that a spkit of uvalry had 
come into being between Buddhism and Jainism r South 
ii.dia. each trying to supplant the other. Before we close, 
a passing mention may be m; de of a grammatical composi- 
tion, a Tamil Buddhistic work, assigned to the eleventh 
century. This is Virasotiyam , the authorship of which is 
attributed to one Buddhamitra. It treats of the Pahca- 
laksayam or the five laksanas into which grammatical 
treatises are generally divided. The work is written in 
honour of Viraeojan, otherwise known as Virarajendra 
Co a. The examples and illustrations cited in the treatise 
axe also taken from the authoritative Buddhist works. 

It would appear that there were other minor works, which 
are ascribed to Buddhist authors. Some of them are the 
Bimbisdrakkatai, the Siddhantatokai and the Timppadikam 
From the very title Bimbisara Jckatai it can be gathered that 
it deals with the life history of Bimbisara of Magadha. a 
contemporary of the Buddha. The SiddhantatoJcai is a 
religious work, dealing with the essentials of the Buddhist 
religion. Timppadikam is a compilation of stotra verses 
in praise of the Lord Buddha. But these works have been 
lost and what all we get are a few passages from them here 
and there in the commentaries. 

Conclusion . — The above survey of the Tamil literature 
from the point of view of Buddhistic studies bears out the 

i Vol, VII, pp. 603-5. 
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influence which, Buddhism wielded in the Tamil land for 
some centuries together before it finally decayed. We also 
find that the kings of the land patronised these different 
sects, heretical and religious, and sometimes took a leading 
part in the religious discussions and disputes? which were a 
characteristic feature of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
centuries. The VaidiJca sects, Saiva and Vaisnava, emerged 
out of these disputations with unqualified success so much 
so that we do not hear much of the ( avaidiJca ) sects practi- 
cally after the twelfth century. To-day though there are 
some Jain centres in South India, rarely do we come across 
a Bauddha settlement. 













CHAPTER XX VS II 

AKASAM parsin' am gatih 

1. Pari vara, viii, 2, at the end ; ed. Oldenberg, Vinaya, 
V, p. 149. 

gati miganam pavanaiii akaso pakkhinarii gati j 
vibhavo gati dhammanam nibbanam arahato gatij| 

2 . Mahavastu, ii, p. 212. 
yathoktarii bhagavata dharmapade | 

gati miganam pavanani akasarii paksinam gatih ; 
dharmo gatir vibkaglyanaiii nirvana m arhatam 

gatih if 

Mahavastu, iii, p. 156. 

yathoktam bhagavato dharmapadesu j 
gatir mrganam plavanam akasam paksinam gatih j 
dharmo gatir dvij atxnam nirvana m mahati gatih|| 

3. Udanavarga, xxvi, 10, ed. H. Beekh. 1911, tr. Rock- 
hill, 18S3. 

nags tshal mchog tu ri dags hgro • - — - 

mkhah la bya rnams hgro bar byed j 
ehos la mam par bsgoms hgro ste 
dgra bcom mva nan hdas par hgro lj 

4. Vibhasa, 75, ed. Takakusu, 2f, p. 388, col. 3, quote 
the gatha 
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There is little doubt that the original of the Chinese line is 
vibha. go gati dharmanam. But I cannot give the solution 
of the many problems involved in the variety of readings — 
The meaning must be that, as the sky is the refuge of birds, 
the vibhanga on vibhdga, that is the “discrimination” or 
“distinction,” on the Abhidhaima, is the refuge of the 
dharmas. This third pacla was easily written in pali-prakrit : 
vibhango gati dhammdnam ; but the Sanskrit readirg gain 
made difficulty ; hence the lecture dhanno gatir vibhanga- 
nam. — Parivara : “Destruction or disappearance is the 
goal of the Dhammas” gives a very good meaning, and 
leads to the conclusion that Nibbana is the refuge of the 
Arhats. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

ON “KARMA”* 

The doctrines of Buddhism are not all peculiar to it, 
but many of them are common with Brahmanism, the 
older and orthodox religion of India. The doctrines of 
transmigration and Nirvana, for instance, had been taught 
by Brahmanism, even long before the Buddha appeared 
in the world. It is the same with this doctrine of Karma. 
It was taught by Brahmanism and Jainism, the latter of 
which was founded or at least reformed bv Yardhamana, 
who is called Nigantha Nataputta in the Buddhist scripture, 
and who was a contemporary with, or to be more exact, 
a little senior to the Buddha. And besides these the Sanlhya 
and Yaisesika, two of the six philosophical systems of India, 
also taught this doctrine. We can say, therefore, that this 
was common to almost all philosophies and religions of 
India. But everybody who knows India, especially the 
spiritual matters of ancient India, will admit that the doc- 
trine of Karma was perfected by the Buddha, or that it 
forms the essential part of his religion. It is therefore not 
too much to say this doctrine particularly belongs to 
Buddhism. 

What is Karma? In its general sense, it means doing, 
or deed. As a technical term of Buddhism, it signifies what 
we think or will, what we say and what we do ; these being 

* This lecture by Dr. Shundo Taehibana was delivered under the auspices of the 
Japanese Language School as one of the Winter Term’s series of nine studies in Japanese 
Religions, given at the Japan Industrial Club* from January 14 to March 20, 1928. 
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called ‘behaviours in mind, speech and body. 5 Of these 
three, the first is distinguished from the other two, because 
action and speech originate in thought and will. One 
important thing with regard to the morality of Karma is 
that Karina in speech and body cannot be considered to be 
moral unless they result from moral Karmas in- mind. I 
mean to say that if we act or say or do something in our 
body or speech, and if this is not a result of our thought 
or will in our moral nature, it is not a moral Karma. Moral 
Karma must always result from our good or bad thought or 
will ; or it will not bring any moral consequence upon us. 
It cannot be called a Karma in its proper sense. We think 
or will to d,o or say something good or bad, and then we do 
or say it. In the first stanza of the Dhamniapada, we read 
“All things are led, governed and made by the mind.” Our 
acts or words are all consequences of what we think or will. 
Not only that. Our habits, our personalities, even our envi- 
ronments are results of what we think or will. “We are 
what we think or will.” The doctrine of Karma is true in 
its general sense too. 

Three sorts of deeds, mental, vocal and bodily, are 
classified according to the 'doors’ through which Karmas 
manifest themselves, and these three sorts of Karmas or 
deeds are morally classified into three, that is good, bad 
and indifferent. Good and bad deeds each include ten 
sorts of actions : killing, stealing and adultery are three evil 
actions belonging to the body ; speaking falsely, slandering, 
abuse and foolish talking are four evil deeds belonging to 
speech ; and covetousness, malice and being sceptical are 
three evil. deeds belonging to the mind. And the opposites 
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of these are ten good, deeds of body, sp eecii and mind. These 
are divided into two kinds of Karma— -that which is mani- 
fest to others and that which is not. When we act in tody, 
speech or mind, end these actions arc manifest to others, 
they are called Yijnapti-Kmn a or Karma width nnifest 
themselves. When actions performed arc Karinas which 
leave some impressions upon, ora* being, the consequences 
of which are taken by the. performers in ore of. their 
coming existences, these are called Avijnapti-Knma or 
Karma which do not manifest themselves to others. These 
classifications of Karma will be enough for us for the 
present. 

The doctrine of Karma ma kes clear that Buddhist morality 
is- of an autonomous nature. We act in accordance with 
morality, not because we desire that others would regard 
us as virtuous men. We avoid committing sinful actions, 
not because we desire to be justified before God. There 
is for the Buddhist no God to whom, he may complain of his 
dissatisfaction and to whom, he may pray for what he desires 
or needs. It is not necessary for the Buddhist to repent to 
God for his sinful actions. He does not believe that by so 
doing he can he released from his sins. He believes that he 
must be responsible for sins he has committed. “One reaps 
as one has sown.” We must always be ready to take the 
consequences of out actions. No doubt this holds good in 
the case of good actions as well as evil ones. It is we that 
reward or punish, ourselves. In this respect Buddhist 
morality has a little utilitarian tinge because it ‘forces us to 
he moral’ on the ground that if we act in accordance with 
morality, we should be rewarded with some profits. 
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“As a man sows, so he reaps.” The fundamental idea 
underlying this is that of just requital. We recompense 
ourselves according to our deeds, merits or demerits. 
Nothing more clearly and definitely proclaims this prin ciple 
of just requital thar the doctrine of Karma arc! the law of 
causation of Buddhism Recompense according to one’s 
merits or demerits will he Host precisely observed ii this 
doctrine of Karma. We owe everything in our possession, 
existence, status, rank physical and mental conditions, 
character , even our enviroi mert to the Karma which we ha ve 
performed in our previous aid present existences. The 
process of causation is partly revealed to us, and we can 
judge from this how the cause brings about the effect. We 
commit bad actions and thereby We ought to inflict punish- 
ment upon ourselves. We perform good actions and we are 

thereby made to meet good recompense in this world or in 

the coming world. Nothing and nobody outside can help 
or favour us in obtaining rewards which we do not deserve 
or escaping from requitals which are due to us according to 
our deeds. The doctrine that “We reap as We sow” is per- 
fectly in accordance with the Buddhist doctrine of retribution 
and the law of causation. 

Some people suffer from poverty and physical weakness, 
or their social status je low. They are placed in these un- 
happy conditions— though it is true that poor, weak or lowly- 
conditioned people are not always unhappy— because they 
have committed sinful actions in their previous existences. 
If they understand this they should be glad that by so doing 
they are recompensing for their sins. They should not 
merely complain of their hnmble positions, poverty or 
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physical weakness ; but they should realise that in going 
through these ordeals they are repaying the debts which they 
have heaped up in their repeated lives. On the other hand, 
if they are dissatisfied with their present unhappy conditions, 
they ought to make efforts to improve themselves so that they 
may be happy in this and coming lives. Resignation and 
exertion form the two sides of the morality of Karma. And 
if we resign ourselves to what we think our own fate, be- 
lieving that there is no possibility of improving our positions, 
we may be regarded as fatalists ; but the doctrine of Karma 
is not fatalism. If we make no efforts to change our positions 
we may be moved on as we were predestined by our pre- 
vious Karma s ; but we are free enough to improve our fate on 
one har d though we are governed by the laws of Karma on 
the other. The doctrine of Karma therefore is not a sort of 
fatalism, though it seems to be so. 

To make clearer what we desire to assert in this connec- 
tion, it will be better for us to quote the Buddha’s own words. 
He points out three erroneous ideas about the happiness 
and misery of this life in the following words : ‘There are, 
oh monks, some Samanas and Brahmanas who maintain 
and believe that all the pleasure, or pain, or indifference to 
pleasure and pain that this person feels, are results of his 
acts in previous births. There are, oh monks, some Samanas 
and Brahmanas who maintain and believe that these are all 
results of creation by the lord of the universe. And there 
are, 0 monks, some who think that all these have neither 
reason nor cause.’ (Anguttara, i. 173 ff.) He continues 
to say that if, as the first group of Samanas and Brahmanas 
assert, these are all results of actions in previous existences, 
89 
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e..g., as murderer, thief, adulterer, liar, etc., they will all be 
predestined to be such as they are 'by their previous actions, 
and in consequence they will not be directly responsible 
for the crimes they have committed- They cannot but act 
as they are destined by their actions in their previous births. 
They will simply have to do as they are forced to do by their 
actions. Freedom of will is thus absolutely denied to them. 
They will have no intention to do what ought to be done and 
not to do what is not to be done. No moral improvement 
or intellectual culture can he expected from them. He 
reproves in the same way the second and third groups of 
Samanas and Brahmanas who maintain and believe that the 
happiness and misery of living beings are results of creation 
and that these have no reason and cause. 

Buddhism in opposition to Brahmanism asserts that 
there is no Atman in the person as well as in the universe. 
rNon-Atmanism is a doctrine essential to it, and it declares 
-the possibility of transmigration— the transmigration of 
| Karma or deeds without their doer, or a soul, which is 
absolutely denied in Buddhism. How is this possible ? 
According to the Buddha’s teaching, our being consists of 
four elements : earth, water, fire and wind ; or of five aggre- 
gates : material elements, sensation, perception, predisposi- 
tion and consciousness. What we call a being, therefore, 
is a composite, a collection or a production brought forth 
through the law of causation. It is of a temporary nature. 
At the moment of our death, it begins to decompose and 
when its decomposition has been completed, it is said that 
the being has returned to the elements. On the other hand, 
a new being begins to be composed in accordance with the 
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law of cause and effect. It dies and returns to four- elements. 
In this repetition, in beings, old and new, there are no person- 
alities ; it is only Karma that works as a link connecting 
old and new beings and that transmigrates from one being 
to another. Karma can be compared to powder, and the 
doctrine of Karma, Buddhism teaches, is like a gun in which 
only powder is used, but no ball. Ko ball, but only powder 
is discharged. In like manner, it is not a soul or Atman 
that passes from one existence to another of a being but is 
Karma. It is said, therefore, that Buddhism teaches not 
‘transmigration* but ‘rebirth . 5 Transmigration without a 
soul would be impossible. 

As we have said above, our Karma, as Vijnapti- Karma 
can be made visible or audible to others, but the other sort 
of Karma, that is, Avij nap ti- Karma, cannot be made mani- 
fest to others. It is accumulated or impressed upon our 
being. Ethics teaches us that our actions, while repeated, 
become habits which when heaped, build character ; and 
anybody who is endowed with good common sense, cannot 
fail to understand this. The relation between our Vijnapti- 
karma and Avij nap ti-karma can be compared to this. The 
former which can be made manifest to others, a Karma we 
perform through our body or in our speech, corresponds to 
actions : while the latter, the Karma which cannot be made 
manifest to others, the Karma which is impressed upon our 
being and which conies forth only when a proper time comes, 
can be said to correspond to character. We perform some 
actions which, at. the time, leave some impressions in our 
minds. These impressions, when stably repeated, build 
character. “Character” is a heap of actions and habits. 
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A remarkable difference between moral character and 
Avijnapti-karma is that the latter is made manifest in the 
form of the effect of a good or bad deed,, while the former 
(character) manifests itself in good or bad actions. Avi- 
jnapti-karma is not a soul, but a sort of strong power, an 
energy, serving as a link connecting old and new composites 
of elements and making their transmigration possible. 

Karma transmigrates without its doer. A being dies 
and decomposes, and at the next moment another being sets 
about composing itself to succeed the merit or demerit the 
previous one has performed. Is this unimaginable and 
unbelievable? If it can be imagined, but not believed, it is 
a supposition, or it may be called a postulate of reason. 
Kant asserts that the svmmvm bonum is possible only on 
the supposition of the immortality of the soul. We can say 
therefore that transmigration or rebirths throrgh the opera- 
tion of Karma is possible, in spite of the absence of its doer 
or soul. 

Is it possible to escape the clutches of Karma? (We say, 
so, because strangely enough, Karma is generally known as 
something dreadful. It is especially so in. Japan, where it is, 
therefore, dreaded very much). Yes, it is possible — possible 
for a person of high, religious training. Buddhist culture 
begins with moral trainirg and ends, so we may say. with 
religious training. You know there is a well-known Pali 
stanza (Dkammapada, 183), which may be translated as 
follows : “Not to commit any sin, and to do good, and to 
purify one’s own mind; this is the teaching of Buddha.” 
The first half of the stanza ‘Not to commit any sin, and do 
good 5 signifies the moral culture of the Buddhist, while 
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the latter half ‘to purify one’s mind,’ may be said to signify 
his religious culture. Morality comes first and religion 
follows it, if we may draw a line between the two, Tn the 
threefold Buddhist training, i.e., Slla (morality), Samadhi 
(meditation), and Prajna (knowledge), morality is placed 
at the head, meditation next, and knowledge comes last. 
We regulate our lives through moral training, and we over- 
come depravities and attain enlightenment through know- 
ledge which is developed through the exercise of Dkyana 
or meditation. The regular process of Buddhist training, 
therefore, is — morality, meditation, knowledge and enlighten- 
ment, or enlightenment may be included in knowledge. On 
this attainment of enlightenment, one is exempt from the 
power of Karma whether good or bad. The power of Karma 
being absolutely refuted, there is no more moral retribution 
for such a man. 

Through Upanisad literature there appears a typical 
person, or the most worthy person from the Brahmanical 
point of view, who is named ‘Ya evam veda’ in Sanskrit 
or ‘One who knows thus.’ He is said to be exempt from all 
his sins. There is no evil deed for him because the knowledge 
he has acquired as a result of his mental training will cancel 
all sins and crimes he commits. Knowledge in the Upani- 
sads has supreme power, even over morality. This idea 
is manifest also in the philosophy of Mahayana, in which 
one who is enlightened through the exertion of meditation 
and knowledge is said to be exempt from moral retribution, 
and this holds good also in Primitive Buddhism where it is 
a sserted that Karma ha s power no longer over the Enlightened 
One. Being perfectly freed from moral retribution, he is 
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variously called one who is “above good and evil,” one who 
is “above the bondage of both good and evil,” one who 
‘does not cling to good and evil,” one who is neither “pleased 
nor displeased,” one who has left behind “both what is 
agreeable and what is disagreeable” and so on. Such 
attainment is a result of high mental culture prosecuted 
through the activity of perfect moral consciousness. When 
one reaches this state of culture, distinction will be absolutely 
abolished just as in the case of ‘one who knows thus, 5 that 
is, one who has attained complete oneness with Brahma, 
or realised Brahma-Nirvana. A moral man has become a 
supermoral man. Distinctions between two different things, 
good and bad, right and wrong, merit and demerit, ignorance 
and enlightenment, transmigration and Nirvana, are all 
annihilated for him. He has got rid of all these relativities 
and created the mental condition of absoluteness in himself. 
He has entered into a state of perfect Samadhi. 




CHAPTER XXX 1 

A SHORT HISTORY OF CEYLON 
(From the 5th century B.C. to the 4 th century A.D.) 

INTRODUCTION : THE SOURCES. 

The chief sources from which We gather our knowledge of 
the history of ancient Ceylon are the two Pali chronicles Dvpa- 
vamsa and MaJidvamsa. 1 They are supplemented in some 
details by the younger literature, chiefly by the Mahavamsa- 
Tlka, and by the Sinhalese books, like Pujavali, Nikaya- 
sangraha, Dhatuvainsa , Rajaratnakara. Rajavali. Among all 
these works the Dtpavamsa 2 is by far the oldest, and the 
time of its composition is fairly well to be determined. The 
last Sinhalese king mentioned in the Dv. is Mahasena, who 
died in the first half of the fourth century A.D. ; in the intro- 
duction oi Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Vina ya-Pit, aka 
the chronicle has been quoted. 3 As Buddhaghosa lived in 
the first half of the fifth century. A.D., 4 we can say, with * 
some confidence, that the Dv. was composed between the ! 
years 350 and 400 A.D. The Dv. can hardly be called a 
poem. It is rather a clumsy composition which often consists 
of mere enumeration of proper names or terms, apparently 
to serve as a support for the memory. Very often the 

1 W. Geiger, and Mahdmmsa and dk gucMcMlicke tJberlieferwg ■ hi 

i'ojhn, Leipzig, 1905 (^Dtp. and Mali, by W. Geiger, transl. by Ethel M. Cuomara- 
awumy, Colombo, 1908); Winternitz, Q-esch. der Indiscken Lit ter alar, JL 1 66fL 

- )jl pa nuam. an ancient Buddhist Historical Be cord, ed. and transl. by H. Olden* 
bt*rg 5 879). .c 

3 Sa manta -Pfml dibit ed. 5. Takakusu, assisted by M. Xagai (P.T.S. 1924), pp. 74, 
75. The quoted verses are Dv, xh 15-16, xii. 1-4. 

4 B. C. Law, life mid Work of Buddhaghosa, p. 9. 
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same subject is narrated, twice or even three times in a 
slightly different manner, as if two or three recensions of 
the chronicle were knit together. This all shows the com- 
piler’s want of literary fitness, but it does by no means touch 
the value of the Dv. as a source of historical information. 

As to the contents of the Dv., it starts from the abhisam- 
bodhi of the Buddha, the legend of his visits to Ceylon, 
and the lineage of his family. In chs. iv to viii are related 
the story of the Buddhist councils and that of the missions 
sent in King Asoka’s time to the various countries to preach 
the Buddhist doctrine including that of the king’s son 
Mahirda’s mission to Ceylon. Now the history of Lanka is 
told from the first Aryan immigration under Vijaya up to 
Dev ana mpiyatissa , who was a contemporary and friend of 
King Asoka (chs. ix-xi). Mahirda arrives in Ceylon and 
preaches the dhamma. He is joyfully received by the king 
and his subjects, and the Mahamegka-vana garden, the later 
Mahavikara, is dedicated by the king to the fraternity , a s well 
as the drama, on the Cetiya mountain (chs. xii-xiv) . The holy 
relic of the Buddha’s right jcollai-bone is brought from 
India to Ceylon, and is deposited in a stupa, erected on the 
Cetiya hill- In connection with this fact the legend of the 
three former Buddhas and of their relics is told (eh. xv. 1-73). 
Sanghamitta, Mahinda’s sister, comes to Lanka, to confer 
there the ordination on queen Anula and other women who 
were converted to the Buddha’s faith (eh. xv. 74-80). Aritthu 
is sent to India to fetch a branch of the holy Eodhi-tree : the 
branch arrives a nd is planted in the Mahavihara . The st < my 
of the holy trees of the former Buddhas is related in this con- 
nection, and the Bhikkhunls living in Ceylon are enumerated 
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(cl*, xv. 81 ; xviii. 44). The rest of ch,. xviii and, the last four 
chapters are filled with a succint history of the Sinhalese 
kings from Devanariipiyatissa’s successors up to Makasena. 

The character of the Mahavamsa 1 differs widely from that 
of the Dlpavamsa although the arrangement of the 
legendary and historical materials is almost the same in 
both chronicles and has become typical for all similar 
compilations of later date. But the Mahavamsa is a 
real Mvya, and its author Mahanama deserves the poet’s 
title. In the introductory verses of his poem he explicitly 
refers, I believe, to the Dlpavamsa with the words that 
(Mahavamsa) which was compiled by the ancient (sages) 
was here too long drawn and there too closely knit, 
and contained many repetitions. “Attend ye now to 
this (Mahavamsa) that is free from such faults, easy to under- 
stand and remember, arousing serene joy and emotion and 
handed down (to us) by tradition.” Indeed, the author of the 
Mahavamsa avoids the faults censured by him, in the older 
chronicle. Legendary chapters are not wanting, of course, 
but they are reduced to the right proportion. In the des- 
cription of Mahinda’s arrival in Ceylon and of Devanam- 
piyatissa’s conversion to Buddhism, the Mahavamsa 
generally agrees with the Dlpavamsa. The reign of King 
Dutthagamani is described with great details. Its history 
occupies in the Mahavamsa altogether eleven chapters 
(xxii-xxxii), whilst in the Dlpavamsa only thiteeen verses 

1 The Mahtmmisom Roman characters with the translation subjoined by O. Tumour, 
1837 (the translation has been revised and reprinted in the Mahawa^m by 'Wijcsinha, 
1889). — The Mahawaysa from first to thirty-sixth chapter, revised and edited by 
EL Sumangala and Dads, Bafmvaniudawe , 1883. — The Mahavamsa edited by Wilh. 
Geiger, Pali Text Society, 1908. — The Mahavamsa or the Great Chronicle of Ceylon, 
transh by Wilh. Geiger, assisted by M. H. Bode, P.T.S., 1912. 

m 
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are devoted to it. We are entitled to speak of the Epic 
of Dutthagamani as forming the centre of Mshanama’s 
poem as the “Epic of Parakkamabahp” 1 is that of the 
Cu.avamsa, the later continuation of theMahavamsa. 

Concerning the source from which both the DIpavamsa 
and the Mahavamsa have taken their subject-matter, 
we are well informed of by a later work the Maha- 
vamsatrka, 2 which was probably composed in the 12th 
century A.D. There existed in Ceylon an extensive 
commentary on tie holy Buddhist scriptures, composed 
in old Sinhalese language and preserved in various 
recensions in the monasteries of the island. It was called 
Atthakathd or SihalatthaJcatJia or Poranatthakathd. Buddha- 
ghosa vent to Ceylon, according to tradition, to study tbe 
atthakathd in the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura. It seems 
that a historical introduction of great length belonged to 
that atthakathd or perhaps even a separate part of historical 
character, an old chronicle mixed of prose and verses, and 
it can be taken for certain that on the atthakatha or more 
accurately on the legendary and historical part of it, the 
DIpavamsa* is based as well as Buddha ghosa’s introduction 
to his Samantap&sadika and the Makavarksa together with its 
tika. The DIpavamsa is merely a dry summary of it or 
as we may gather from the numerous repetitions, of its 
various recensions, Buddhaghosa’s introduction to the 
Samantapasadika is chiefly based on the DIpavamsa with 
some details and supplementary additions taken from the 

1 R. S CopJeston, JMA8., Ceylon Br, xiii, 44, 1803, pp. 60 I!, 

3 Mahawa^sa fm or Wapsatthappakasini, revised and edited by Papdit Batu- 
w&nfcudawe and M, Napissara Bhik§u, Colombo, 18%, Cf. W. Geigor/Zeitschr. tl IK 
MorgenL Gesellsch., 83, 1900, pp. 540 ■& 548 & 

3 Of* ateo Oldenberg’s Dv„ Introduction, pp. 1*9, 
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attEakatEa. TEe MaEavamsa contains plenty of new 
materials, taken also directly from tEe attEakatEa and 
sometimes also, I believe, from popular tradition. TEe same 
Eolds good with regard to tEe MaEavamsa-tlka. In tEe 
younger SinEalese literature eEiefly tEe account of tEe 
MaEavamsa is repeated and supplied by a few additions 
of no great significance. 

As to tEe trustwortEiness of the SinEalese cEronicles, 

I tEink tEat now tEe majority of experts will agree, in 
the main at least, witE wEat I said on this subject in 
my MaEavamsa translation (pp. xii fi.). Dipavamsa and 
MaEavamsa are a mixture of legends and of Eistorical 
trutE, and tEey must be used, of course, witE caution 
and witE criticism. TEey are by no means infallible. 
In tEe account of tEe oldest period tEe legends prevail, 
but it is not very difficult to isolate tEem, and tEe more 
We approacE to the last centimes, B.C., tEe greater is tEe 
trustwortEiness of tEe cEronicles. TEeir autEors tried at 
least to tell tile trutE, and tEey did never consciously 
fabricate, I believe, tEe Eistorical facts. It must 
be borne in mind tEat tEey ware no doubt BuddEist 
monks, and tEat tEey wisEod to write an ecclesiastical 
ratEer tEan a secular Eistory of Ceylon but tEey 
were impartial encugE to acknowledge even tEe virtues 
of a Dami.a ruler like E..ara. Moreover tEe Ceylonese 
tradition is supported to a considerable extent by external 
testimonies. I Eave collected some of tEem (1. 1. p. xv fir.) 
ar.d I may add Eere tEat tEe names of several kings of 
Ceylon also occur in ancient SinEalese inscriptions in tEe 
same or a very similar form and in tEe same sequence 
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as in Dlpavamsa and Maliavamsa. 1 Professor S. Levi by 
comparison with the Chinese annals attains to the result 
that from the 4th century B.C. the Sinhalese chronicles 
may be called a solid source of historical information. 2 

FIRST PERIOD : PROM VIJAYA TO MOTASIVA 

The history of Ceylon begins with, the first Aryan immi- 
gration into the island. The name of the leader of the immi- 
grants, Vijaya, is certainly historical, but the details of the 
event are veiled in legendary darkness. We do not know 
the exact time when it took place, nor the part of India where 
Yijaya came from. Tradition tells us 3 that Vijaya arrived just 
on the day, or at least, as it ds said in the Dipavaiiisa (ix. 21 f .) 
at the time, of the Buddha’s death, that would mean in or 
about the year 455 B.C. according to the Ceylonese chrono- 
logy, or 483 B.C. according to the results of modern calcula- 
tion. But this coincidence of the two events is, no doubt, a 
later combination, and we must confine ourselves to the 
statement that the arrival of Vijaya and his companions in 
Ceylon may probably have taken place in the fifth century 
B.C. It would be of interest to know exactly from which 
part of India the first Aryan immigrants came. But this 
question is still open to controversy. According to the 
Mahavamsa (vii. I if.), Vijaya’s great-grandmother was a 
Kalinga-princess and was married to the king of Vaiiga 
(Bengal). Her daughter was carried away by a lion when 

1 See below towards the end of tins chapter* 

* Journal des savants, 1905, p, 539. 

• 3 Mv. 6, 47. As to the date of the Buddha's death 1 refer ehieiiv lu Bleet, Joum. 
Roy As. Soc., 1906, pp, 984ff. ; 1909. pp. Iff., 323ff. V.A. Smith accepts 487 or 480 
B.C as the year of the parinirvapa {Marly History of India , pp. 41ff ) ; Gopala Aiver 
(Ind* Ant . 37, 1908, pp. 341ff.) # 486 B.C, See Geiger, Mv. transl. pp. xxii 5. 
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wandering in Lala on the road, from Vanga to Magadha. 
and the lion begot on her a son Slhabahu, the father 
of Vijaya. Afterwards Vijaya, banished for his lawless 
behaviour, came to Supparaka and from here to Ceylon. 
In the Dipavamsa (ix. 1 If.) Yanga is mentioned as the 
home of Susima, Yijaya’s great-grandmother, but in the 
story of Vijaya himself only the names La.a, Suppara and 
Bharukaccha occur. 

It is clear that the author of the Mahavamsa believed 
Lfrla to be situated in the N.E. of India, although the name is 
ordinarily used as the designation of a country corresponding 
approximately to the modern Gujarat. Moreover all 
the other names point towards the N. W. of India as the 
country from which Vijaya started for Lanka. Suppara is 
the modern Sopara, and Bharukaccha, the Barygaza of the 
Greek geographers, the modern Broach. Both these towns 
are situated in the Bombay Presidency. 

It is not impossible as Dr. L. D. Barnett 1 assumes that the 
tradition of two different streams of immigration was knit 
together in the story of Vijaya. One of these streams may 
have started from Orissa and the southern Bengal, the other 
from Gujarat. Still more probable seems to be the hypo- 
thesis that the tale in the Dipavariisa represents the older 
form of the tradition, that in the Mahavamsa the later one 
which shows the tendency of establishing a connection of 
Vijaya’s story with the home of the Buddhist creed. The 
members of the clan, to which Vijaya belonged, appear to 
have been called Slhala, the “Lion-men.” Hence comes the 
name of the new inhabitants of the island. To explain 

1 Cum bridge History of India, I, p. 006. 
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this name the popular fantasy invented the story of 
Vijaya’s father havirg teen 1: (gotten by a lion on a hi man 
wife. Similar tales which are, of course, of totemistic origin 
are spread all over the world. 

■When the immigrants arrived in Lanka, they met in the 
island inhabitants of a different race and called Ihern yakkkd 
(sk. yaksah), i.e., demons because they ascribed to "them the 
supernatural faculty of witchcraft. The Mahavamsa 
(vii. 9 ff) tells a legend, according to which Vijaya married a 
Yakkhini named Kuvanna, with whose help he overcame the 
Yakkhas. But afterwards he divorced her in order to marry 
a princess of equal birth, the daughter of the Pandu king in 
Madhura. The historical nucleus of this tale may be the fact 
that from the first times an intense mixture of blood took 
place between the Aryan immigrants on one side ard the 
aborigines as well as the inhabitants of Southern India on 
the other. 

Ethnologists generally assume that the Yaddas are the 
remnants of the original inhabitants of Ceylon called yakTcha 
by the Aryan conquerors, and that they are of the same 
race as the pre-Dravidian population of the Irdian con- 
tinent or as the aborigines of the islands of Farther India. 
Some hundreds of Vaddas are, indeed, still living a shunters 
in the primeval forests of Eastern Ceylon on a very low 
stage of civilization. 1 

Another name of pre-historic inhabitants of Ceylon seems 

1 I must, however, point out that the derivation of the name from Skr. vyadha, 
“hunter,” offers serious phonological difficulties The stem fonn (and plural also) 
is vadi. This seems to point to a Pali vajJita*=S'kr varjita meaning -‘excluded, iso- 
lated,” as Sinh. sddi is derived from sajjita. Dr Barnett, I (I p 604} spells the 
name but this is, I believe, not in concordance with the Sinhalese 

pronunciation. 
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to Lave been Naga. It occurs in the story of the Buddha’s 
three legei dary visits to the island. Whilst the purpose 
of his first visit was to frighten the Yakkhas and to transport 
them to Giridipa, he arrived in Larika the second time in 
order to settle a dispute between two Naga kirgs, ardhe 
had to do with the Nagas also at his third visit. There can 
be no donbt that, accordirg to the tradition preserved in 
Dlpavamsa and Mahavamsa, the Nagas were of higher 
civilization than the Yakkhas. It would, however, be too 
hazardous to draw from those legendary tales any conclusion 
as to the ethnic relation between the two groups. The 
Nagas never recur in the history of Ceylon as the Yakkhas 
do. But it is remarkable that even as late as the third 
century A.D. Nagadipa is used as the name of a district 
or province in Northern Ceylon. 1 

Accordirg to the Mahavarbsa (vii. 39 ft) Vijaya founded 
in Ceylon the city of Tambapanni, and by his followers 
here and there villages were built, called AnuradhagSma, 
Upatissagama, UjjenI, Gravel a and Yijitapura. All these 
settlements were situated, I think, in the north-western 
paxts of Ceylon, although we do not exactly know the spot, 
except that of Anuradhsgama which is, no doubt, the later 
Anuradhapura built near the Kadamba-river, the modern 
Malwatu-oya. 

Yijaya died having reigned in the city of Tambapanni 
thirty-eight years. His successor was, after a short inter- 
regnum, his nephew Panduvasudeva, the youngest son of his 
brother Sumitta. In order to obtain the solemn alhheka 
which is said to be impossible without a queen, he afterwards 
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married Bhaddakaccana, a princess born in the Sakya clan. 
Her brothers followed her to Ceylon and lived in the court 
of her husband. By all these tales which in their details 
bear a legendary character, at least a constant intercourse is 
proved to have existed between Ceylon and India even in 
those earliest times. 

The history of the next kings is also a mixture of truth and. 
legendary fiction. Panduvasudeva died after a reign of thirty 
years and was followed by his eldest son Abhaya who himself 
reigned twenty years . 1 Their capital was Upatissegama. 
Abhaya 5 s successor was his nephew Pandukalhaya . 2 His 
father was Dighagamani, the son of one of Ehaddakaccana’s 
brothers, and his mother the sister of Abhaya named Citta. 
The story of Dxghagamanl’s and Citta’s secret love and of 
the birth of their son is a romantic one and tales of similar 
kind occur also elsewhere in popular poetry. With Pandu- 
kabhaya’s accession to the throne the royal dignity passed 
over to the maternal line, and this was preceded, it seems, by 
serious combats. Abhaya was dethroned by his brothers 
after a reign of twenty years, because he was inclined to come 
to an arrangement with his nephew. But in the war Pandu- 
kathaya defeated and killed all his uncles, sparing only the 
life of Abhaya, to whom he left a fictitious royalty. The 
new king made Anuradhapura his capital and adorned 
it with various buildings. From the account of the 
* Mahavamsa (x. 84 if.) we may perhaps conclude that he 
had been supported in the war with his uncles by the 

•. 1 According to Mjarnli 82 and 22 years. The round numbers given in Mv. (and 
Dv.) “have in themselves the appearance of a set scheme” (Mv. transl » p. xxi) 

3 In the Dv. he is called Panctaka (x. 9) or Pakunclaka (xi. I, 2, 4). 
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aboriginal tribes of Ceylon, for be seems to have regarded 
them as his friends and allies. - . 

According to Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa there was an 
interregnum of seventeen years between the dethronement 
of Abhaya and the succession of Pandukabhaya. During 
this time a brother of Abhaya, Tissa was regent, called 
Ganatissa in the later books. 1 A reign of seventy years is 
ascribed to Pandukabhaya, and a reign of sixty years to his 
son and successor Mute si va. This chronology is, of course, 
pure fiction. Pandukabhaya was born just when Abhaya 
ascended the throne. He was therefore thirty-seven years 
old, when he himself became king, and would have reached 
an age of 107 years. Moreover it is impossible that Mutasiva 
reigned sixty years, for he was the son of Suvannapal! 
whom his father had married before he won the royalty. 
I still adhere to the opinion that the names of the kings 
from Vijaya up to Mutasiva maybe taken as historical, but 
that the reigns of the last two kings wore lengthened by 
the chronologists in order to make Vijaya and the Buddha 
contemporaries. 

SEC >ND PERIOD: DEVANAMPI YATISSA AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

When dealing with the history of Mutasiva’s son and 
successor Tissa called Devanampiyatissa we are standing on 
firmer ground. He was the contemporary of King Asoka, 
and he assumed his surname Devanampiya, or it was after- 
wards attributed to him, in imitation of Asoka. In our chro- 
nicles great stress is laid upon the fact that the two kings 
were intimate friends, though they had never seen each 

1 The Bajavali makes da^atissa Pa^cjukabhaya’s successor and ascribes to him 
a reign of 40 years,.- 

91 
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other (Dv. xi. 25 ; Mv. xi. 19). This seems to prove again 
that there was always some intercourse between India and 
Lanka, and the most important event during Devanampiya- 
tissa’s reign, the conversion to Buddhism of the king and 
his people is well prepared and motivated by that tradition. 
The fact of this conversion as well as the personality of the 
bhikkhu who converted King Asoka’s son, Mahinda, are, no 
doubt, historical. I even, believe that the Missaka -mountain, 
now called Mihintale, 1 which is situated about ten miles east 
of Anuradhapura, really was the locality, where the extension 
of the Buddhist faith over the island started from. The 
whole story is confirmed by the local tradition which set ms 
to be very old, as well as by the account of Hiuen Tsang 2 . 

The chronicles fully describe the further progress which 
the young Buddhist community made in La Aka under the 
patronage of Devana mpiyatissa . The first monastery, the 
Mahavihara, was dedicated by the king to Mahinda and his 
followers in Anuradhapura. Here a branch of the Buddha’s 
holy Bodhi-tree was afterwards planted which was brought 
from India to Ceylon by Mahinda ’s sister Sanghamitta. 
Other viharas were built and thupas erected at various places 
and when Mahinda entered Nirvana, in the eight!', year of 
King Uttiya. the Buddhist church was well established in 
the island. ; 

Devanampiyatissa died after a reign of forty years about 
207 B.C. and was succeeded by his son Uttiya who himself 
reigned for ten years. 

1 According to A. Gupaaekara the name Ss derived from Mahinda, tula and eon- 
tains. therefore, the name of Anoka's eon. 

, . » St. Julien, Mimoires anr Us contries occidentals#, par Bfomn4hmng § XL p, 140 ; 
Beal. Si-yu-M* Buddhist Records of the Western World* XL pp. 246-247. Hiue».ihsa*i& 
however, calls Mahinda the younger brother, not the eon, of Aj&oka* 
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The next two kings Mahasiva and Suratissa were younger 
brothers of Uttiya. But now serious troubles arose in 
Ceylon caused by the invasions of the Dami.as. The first two 
Damiia usurpers, Sena and Guttika, reigned twenty-two years. 
They were followed by a Sinhalese king, Asela , 1 but Asela 
himself was overpowered by E ; ara who came from the Co]a 
country to seize the kingdom of Lanka (145-101 B.C.). It 
is a remarkable proof of the impartiality and trustworthi- 
ness of the older chronologiststkat they acknowledge without 
restraint the even justice shown by Eiara to friend and 
foe on occasions of disputes at law (Mv. xxi. 14; ef. Dv. 
xviii. 49-50). In the younger Sinhalese chronicles, however, 
this fact, as far as I know, is suppressed, and the author of 
the Rdjdvali even explicitly says that he ruled badly for 
forty-four years . 2 

THISD PERIOD: FROM DUTTHAGAMANI TO VATTAGAMANI 

The national restoration started from the South-eastern 
province of Ceylon called Rohana — a, fact that repeatedly 
occurs in Sinhalese history. Rohana was always the refuge of 
princes who were at enmity with the ruling king, or of Sinha- 
lese kings who were conquered and dispossessed by external 
foes. In this province Mahanaga, a brother of Devanam- 
piyatissa who was banished, it seems, from court on account 
of some offence had founded an independent dynasty which 
was never overcome, by the Dami.as. His grandson Was 
Kakavannatissa, the famous founder of the Tissamahavihara 

1 Asela is called m Mv, a son of Mufasiva and the youngest brother of Bevanaih- 
piyatksa, bom of the same mother {Mv. xxi. 12). See also I)v xviii, 48, 

2 Rajdvaliya, ed. B, Guiiasekara, p. 219 : adharmmaijen susaUs ammdiah r&jyaya 
kaieya See Rajaratnakaraya, ed. Saddhananda, p. 11 ; A Contribution to the History 
of Ceylon, trams!, from “Pujavaliya™ by B. Gunasekara, p. IB, 
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and many other monasteries in Bohana, and his great- 
grandson was Dutthagamsni. the r ational hero of Sir ha lose 
people in the ancient period of their history just as Parakka- 
mabahu is in medieval times. Marvellous stories are told 
about his mother and about his biilh ard his youth which 
clearly bear the character of popular tradition. He became 
ruler of Bohana after a war with his own brother Tissa and 
when he had, collected a sufficient quantity of well equipped 
troops, he opened the campaign against the Dami.as. This 
campaign is lucidly described in the Mahavamsa. It ended 
with the complete defeat of the Dami as, ard. with the death 
of Ejara who was killed by Dutthagameni in single combat 
near the southern gate of Anuradhapma. 3 

Dutthagamaniwas clever enough in politics to appreciate 
the importance and the influence on people’s mind of the 
Buddhist doctrine. Thus after having established his king- 
dom in AnurSdhapura he became a zealous protector of the 
church. He built in his capital the Maricavattivib ara and 
the Lohapasada, and the most celebrated monument of 
Ceylon, the Mahathupa, now called Buwanwali-Da goba , was 
his work. His numerous meritorious acts are h'ghly praised 
in the historical books. He died in the year 77 B.C. after a 
reign of twenty-four years. 

The influence on politics of the Buddhist church seems 
to have increased since Dutthagamani’s times, for when after 
the decease of his immediate successor Sr ddhatissa (77-59 
B.C.) a new king was to be elected, the counsellors consecrated 

1 A duster of ruins not fat- from the Mahavikara are called in popular tradition 
the tomb of E.ura. Excavations, however, have shown that these ruins nevei werct 
a tomb, but rather a vjhara, probably the BakkhiijuiviLaia of Mv. See A. M. Hocart, 
Memoir of Arch. Surv. of Ceylon, I, 1924, p. 54 Parkar, Ancient Ceylon, p* 312 . 
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the prince Thula'hrna as king “with the consent of the 
brotherhood.” 1 Thulathana, however, was soon supplanted 
by Lanjatissa who himself after a reign of nine years (5S-50 
B.C.) was succeeded by his brothers Khallatanaga (50-44 
B.C.) and Vattagamanl. 

During Vattagamanl’s reign the Dami’as renewed their 
efforts to take pot session of Lanka. The ldr.g was defeated 
in a battle which seems to have taken place near the northern 
gate of his capital, and was compelled to hide h'meelf 
fourteen years in the house of one of his faithful subjects. 
Afterwards he resumed the war with the invaders. He con- 
quered the Dami.a usurper Dathika and himself reigned 
twelve years more. Vattagamanl was the founder of the 
Alhayagirivihara in the north of Anuradhapura. 2 The 
fraternity of this monastery afterwards seceded from that of 
the Mahavihara, and from it the monks of the Dakkhina- 
vihara separated so that the Theravada split up into several 
g-oups. The Athayagiri monks afterwards accepted the 
doctrine of a teacher of the Mr hasamghika school and Were 
called Ehammarucika after his name. 3 It was at Vatta ga- 
ms in’s time that the Tipitaka and its Atthakatha, orally 
handed down in former times, were written down in books 
(Dv. xx. 23-21 ; Mv. xxxiii. 100-101). 

Vattagamanl died in the year 17 B.C. The chronology of 
his reign is fairly well established. According to Mahavamsa, 
xxxiii. 80-81, an interval of 217 years 10 months and 10 days 

1 Mv. xxxiii 18 : Saw ghanu nnaya, 

2 As the names of Jetavana and of the Abhayagirithiipa have no doubt been 

interchanged in modern times, I fully agree with Mr ' Hocart that it will he advisable 
to speak of a Northern St upa and oi an Eastern Stupa. The foinier is the Abhayagiri, 
the latter the Jetavana. ' " 

3 Nikmja Safigrahawa* ed. Wickramasinghe, p. 11 ; A. M. Hoeari. .Mem. Arch. 
Surv. of Ceylon, I, pp. ,15 if. 
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lies between the foundation of the Mahavihara and that 
of the Abhayagiri. As the former event can be fixed on May 
18, 246 B.C., 1 we are brought to the end of March, 28 B.C. 
for the founding of the latter monastery. 

FOURTH PERIOD : PROM MAHACOLI MAHATISSA TO MAHASENA 

VattagamanTs successor was Mahacu.l Mahatissa, son of 
his elder brother Khallatanaga. He was followed by Vatta- 
gamani’s son Coranaga who was killed by his own consort 
Anula. This wicked woman murdered also Coranaga’s 
successor Tissa and her four paramours, when she became 
Weary of them. She was herself killed by Mahacuifs son 
Kutakannatissa-— a bloody picture, indeed of the Sinhalese 
court at that period. But it is hardly necessary to mention 
the names of all the kings reigning in Ceylon during the 
first three centuries A.D. Some of them are highly praised 
in the chronicles as being devoted patrons of the Buddhist 
church,thus,e.g.,Bhatikabhaya (38-66 A.D.), Mahadathika- 
mahanaga (66-78 A.D.), and Vasabha (124-168 A.D.). 
They founded many monasteries and restored or embellished 
the ancient buildings. Great internal troubles appear to 
have been caused by the rebellion against King Lanaga 
(95-101 A.D.) of the Lambakannas (Mv. xxxv. left) but 
the rebellion was suppressed with cruelty. The Lamba- 
kannas were one of the most distinguished Sinhalese elans, 
from which also sprang several kings of Ceylon, as Vasabha, 
Samghatissa, Samghabodhi and Gothakalhaya. The last 
three kings reigned from 296 to 315 A.D. Even Lanjatissa 
Was a Lambakanna. for he is called Lamani Tissa in later 


1 Fleet, 1909, p. 25 ; Geiger, Mv. transl , pp xxxiv-xl 
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books, and bis brother Yattagamani therefore was also a 
descendant of the same clan. The kings mentioned, as I 
said above, in ancient Sinhalese inscriptions are Vasabha, 
Vankanasika Tissa (168-171 A.D.), Gajab ahukagama ni (171- 
193 A.D.), Mahallanaga (193-199 A.D.), and Kanittha Tissa 
(223-241 A.D.). They are called in the inscriptions suc- 
cessively Yasaba or Vahaba. Devanampiya Tissa GajabSbu 
Gamani Abaya, Devanampiya Naka, Ma.u Tissa . 1 

The last king of the so-called “Greater Dynasty” was 
Mahasena who might have reigned in the first half of the 
fourth century A.D. Misled by the wicked thera Saihgha- 
mitta and by the minister Sona, the king vexed the monks 
of the Mahavihara and compelled them to abandon it so 
that it was desolate for nine years. Though, he afterwards 
caused it to be restored, he built within its boundaries the 
Jetavanavihara, thus again encroaching upon the rights of 
the older monastery. There was always a rivalry between 
the two fraternities just as even now the Jetavana Thupa 
rivals in grandeur and beauty with the Mahathupa and 
with the Abhayagiri. 

i Edw Mtller, Ancient Inscription# in Ceylon , pp, 25$. Bell, Arch. Survey of Q., 
pp. 47-48 ; Wiekiumasinghe, Epigraph ia Ztylamca, I, pp. 58 ff. t 67, 140#., 
148$., 208$.» 252$. - 



CHAPTER XXXI 
THE HOME OF PALI 

Tf we follow tie guidance of a great pioneer in the study 
of blieve that ft, Bala's mote tongue 

I,w®, fte vernacular of a powerful tagdomo ft 
,ft and 6ft centuries B.C. The Pali Canon a s regards he 

Vinaya and fte four Nikayas, with the P M *“ e ^ , 8 

of fte supplements, falls within a century- of the Buddha 
a„ft and the rest belongs to the following century. The 
largo age of these texts is based on this standard Boss to. 
It is toe that in Ceylon the tradition attested by Buddha- 
ftosa he'd that the language of the Canon was Magadhi, 
but ft's must, not misted us. It is clean that the reference 
is not to the Magadhi of the Prakrit grammarians snr.ee 
fto“ wrote centuries later, nor to the contemporary die lec 
of Magadha. UChat is meant, is that the lsi gt r t f! ' r ‘“ a 
used by ioka, the king of Magadha, cooing ftrtfk. Canon 
w-s brought by Ms son Mahin.da, by oral tradition, rot m 
siting. Bow the edicts of Atoka reveal the e.Ecteueo of a 
laniard language, and this MgadJiIis devoid, of the r ocu- 
liaritjes which are normally a rcocktcd. with (ho idea of that 
dialect, being in fact a younger form of the stn d i d hota an 
lingua fmnea already mentioned. The fact that- hosalan 
should have thus retained its supremacy despite the fact 
that the king of Magadha became king of Kosala may be 
explained by a peaceful succession of the foraer to the 


1 Buddhist India, pp. X53fi. ; Cambridge History 


' 7* Jin, !... I ft? : P&H LkUonanh 
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Kosalan throne. There is a parallel available in the ease of 
the Scottish dynasty ascending the English throne ; tie 
dialects remained, apart, 'but the English spread at the expense 
of the Scottish- Thus we may conceive of Kosalan as 
spreading over an area from Delhi in the west, to Patna in 
the east and from Savatthx in the north to Avanti in the 
south. Pali may thus be held to be a literary dialect, based 
on the spoken language of Kosala, probably in the form 
which it assumed at Avanti. 

Windisch 1 and C4eiger 2 also agree in defending the authen- 
ticity of the traditional view of Pali as Magadhi- The 
speech of the Buddha, which is assumed to be reproduced 
in the Canon, was doubtless the educated lingua franca 
which had been devised for the needs of the intercourse of 
learned men in India. Such a speech naturally would not 
be marked by strong dialectical characteristics, but it would 
vary from place to place, for it would assume a local tinge. 
The Buddha was not a Magadhan, but his activities there 
would result in his preaching assuming a definite tinge of 
MSgadhl, which would therefore naturally be regarded as 
his form of speech- But. this Magadhi would be without 
the extreme characteristics of that speech, and would rather 
be the Ardha-Magadhi or Arsa, the language of the Jain 
Canon. Mahavlra and the Buddha preached in a similar 
form of language. Kor can it be admitted, on this theory, 
that the Canon was redacted in any speech other than that 
of the Buddha himself. Geiger adduces in proof of the 
fidelity with which it was sought to preserve the speech 

5 du xiv cmgrm international des oriental teles (Paris, 3000), i. 252 ft. 

- Pfdi Literal ur md Sprmhe {1910}, pp, 4. ' 

92 
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of the Master the account in the Cullavagga, v. 33. I, of the 
instruction given by the Buddha, when it was represented 
to him. that it might be desirable that his teaching should 
be handed down chandaso, that is doubtless in the literary 
Brahmanical language. The Buddha replied : amjdnami 
bhikkhave sakdya niruttiyd buddhavacanam pariyapunitwk, 
meaning thereby, according to Buddhaghosa, to command 
the monks to learn the precepts of the Buddha in his own 
speech, that is Magadkn Despite, however, thfc-^&V-s 
laid on this interpretation by Geiger, it is impossible in the 
context to accept his rendering. Doubtless, if the phrase 
cited stood alone it is capable of bearing the sense given, 
but it follows on the express statement that the monks, as 
of different families and origin, were corrupting the sayings 
of the Buddha in repeating them sakdya niruttiyd, which 
in that context can only mean “each in his own speech-” 
The passage, therefore, is decisive : even in the early school 
there was a definite tradition ascribing to the Master himself 
the grant of authority to depart from, the tradition of his 
speech. That Pali is Magadhi or Ardha-Magadhi in any 
sense, therefore, is not favoured by the Cullavagga. 

It has, however, been suggested by Max Walleser 1 that 
the name Pali itself goes back to Patali, and that to Patali 
bhasa, while Patali, of course, is present in Pataliputra, 
the name of the Magadhan capital. That term again must 
be deemed as equivalent to Patalipura, the change being 
due to contamination with Vajjiputta. The theory is not 
without difficulties, for so far as the evidence goes it seems 
dubious whether Pali was really used as the name of a 

1 SpmcTie rnd Tleimat ties Pali Canons ( 1924 ) ; Tfw be<hulet “Pali'’ ? (1920). 
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language, but the decision of the issue is of no great im- 
portance from the present point of view. If indeed the 
term were found in the Pitakas, the sense would be im- 
portant, but it does not appear there but in the commentaries, 
and carries us little further than the tradition in Buddhaghosa 
that the speech of the Canon was MagadhI. 

The views of Bhys Davids and Geiger alike see in the 
Canon something approaching the actual language used by 
the Buddha, and to those who hold on other grounds that 
the Canon is of much later origin than even the first century 
after his death, this view naturally has little plausibility. 
But, of course, even if w T e admit that the texts were com- 
posed as early as is suggested by these scholars, the question 
arises whether we can place any faith in the view that the 
language has not changed substantially. In all probability 
we must assume that the texts in the course of oral trans- 
mission, which doubtless long preceded written form, suffered 
steadily from change to adapt them more closely to the 
current vernacular of the monastic circles. We are, there- 
fore, at liberty to examine the nature of the language of 
the older texts without any assumption that we are bound 
by tradition or probability to find in them a basis of MagadhI. 

Both Bhys Davids and Geiger are careful to recognise 
that the language of the Buddha was essentially a lingua 
franca., and that, therefore, it must have shown dialectic 
mixture. This is abundantly proved by the extreme irregu- 
larity of Pali phonetics. The equivalents for -ry- in Sanskrit 
are varied ; the simple -yy- is found by assimilation in Jcayya 
and ayya. for kcmja and ary a ; but in lieu we have epenthesis 
in Jcariya and ariya : yet again we find kayim for Icuryat, 
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and ayirn, which can be explained by 1 metathesis from the 
preceding form, or by epenthesis after metathesis of y and 
tv Yet again the y passes before the r by metathesis, and 
then merges with the preceding vowel : thus for Sanskrit 
dscavya and aisvarya we find accJiera and issem. For Sans- 
krit -Its- we have variant treatments ; iTcka (rhsa) beside 
pakJcha (joalcsa) ; aMJii and acclii for alcsi ; culla and ckuddha 
for hsulla and Icsadm. Or again hrasm gives rassa, but 
hradas mJiada ; rdtri gives ratti, but satm scitthu ; we have 
addha for addhva but -the for -dhve ; rasmi for rasmi but 
amid for asmi ; leyya for lehya but mayham for mahymh ; 
gabbhara for gahvara but jivhd for jiJwd. and so on. For 
-r- we have extreme variations, accha and il'Ica (rk§a) ; itju 
(rju), braJmil (brhant), and irumda (rgveda). Very signi- 
ficant is the fact that in no small number of cases we find 
two different forms with specific senses ; thus vaddhi, success, 
but vaddhi, growth ; maga, wild beast, miga, gazelle ; Maya, 
moment, chaw, festival; Mama, mercy, chamd, earth 1 ; 
attha, thing, atta, lawsuit ; vallati, he becomes,, ra/tori, it is 
proper i vatta,. duty, and: vatta, round. For the common 
■prthm we have pailum, pathavi , puihim, puthavl, and 
puthavi,. and .it is easy to multiply cases of variation. No 
doubt these need not all be explained by dialectical mixture. 
It is true that Pischel’s 2 proposal to distinguish between 
-Mh- md-cch- as representing Aryan -£s-and -ss- respectively 
has been by no means successful , 3 but allowance must be 
made for the operation of analogy and for the fact that 
sound changes do not set. in suddenly affecting every word. 

. 1 ,Tlus derivation. is not unquestioned, 

2 Grammlih (lw PrahnU8pmthm y pp. 219ft. 

3 Geiger, op eit., p. oG ; MicWson, JAGS. xxx. SS, xu ft 
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but operate gradually, so that ■we may come upon a stage 
of language in which the operation of the change is still 
incomplete. But it is not possible to. ignore that there 
must be dialect mixture to explain so much irregularity, 
just as in the case of Latin the necessity of admitting the 
existence of loan words, is now freely .conceded, as the only 
means of explaining the presence therein of abnormal forms . 1 
Moreover, we. must, as also, in the. case of Latin, remember 
that dialectical distinctions need not be local only ; in a 
society with sharp .divisions. as in ancient India, the speech 
of the educated classes may borrow isolated words from the 
speech of their inferiors, and among the latter processes of 
phonetic decay may well have progressed far more rapidly 
than among the superior classes, whose speech was deeply 
affected by education, and by the influence of Sanskrit. 
It is in this way that we can explain the occurrence of the 
Greek form Palibothra for Pataliputra, or Petenika as a 
derivative from Pratisthana. or Kusinara for Kusmagara, 
at a time when normally phonetic change had not proceeded 
so far in cultivated speech ; as Walleser points out Stuttgart 
locally has lost its -tt-. and London preserves its -d- only 
in careful diction. 

Accepting, however, the fact of dialect mixture, the 
view of Rhys Davids, Windisch and Geiger demands that the 
basis should be Magadhi or Ardha-Magadhi. Needless to 
say the Old Ardha-Magadhi which they contemplate is 
something much more primitive than the Ardha-Magadhi 
which has been handed down in the Jaina Canon, which was 

1 IMeiliet, Mistake de hi langm lalutc, eh. Y : Emout, Ms elements dialectaux da 

mcah ukt ire lathi ( 1909). • : 
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redacted late and in which the language has unquestionably 
undergone much change. That we must recognise a consi- 
derable influence of Old Ardha-Magadhi is asserted by 
Luders , 1 whose view, however, differs essentially from that 
of the scholars just mentioned. He holds that Pali is essen- 
tially as preserved in the Canon a dialect based on a western 
speech, not a Koine based on Ardha-Magadhi, and that 
the Magadhisms found in it are due to retention of these 
forms when the Canon was being rendered from Ardha- 
Magadhi into Pali. The discussion of the issue is difficult, 
because we have to reconstruct what we may believe Old 
Ardha-Magadhi 2 to have been from the Pillar inscriptions 
of Asoka, and the evidence later given by the fragments 
of the dramas of Asvaghosa. The MagadhI of the gram- 
marians definitely represents a different dialect than that 
of the Pillar inscriptions, and has an analogue in the language 
of the Yoglmara cave on the Ramgaxh hill. 

When we pass over phenomena shared by Ardha-Magadhi 
with other dialects, the number of Ardhamagadhisms in 
the early Pali texts is not imposing. The characteristic-^ 
for -as or -ar in Sanskrit appears in some adverbs, pure, 
sve or sure ; in the formal address to the disciples, bhikkhave, 
and the curious bhanle : in the nominative singular masculine, 
as in purisaJcare , and rarely the neuter, as in duHcke while 
vocatives such as Bhesike are best explained as nominatives 
transferred to vocative use. The Veclie dharmasas gives 
dhammase. The form se for lad has parallels in MagadhI 

1 BrucJisiucJce buddhidmher Bmmm, pp. 401; Sitr,. But AkmL I OKI* p. ioo;) 

“ Strictly speaking we cannot prove that this old Ardha-MSgadM is hwt orica Ih 
continued by Ardha-Magadhi, which wo must assume to Imre been subjected f<* s ( ion-' 
influence from other dialects. c 
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se and Ardha-MagadhI se, and it is significant that it is 
stereotyped in seyyathd, tad yaihd. So again we find ye for 
Sanskrit yad. The l found in some cases in Pali may well 
be traced to Ardha-MagadhI influence. A number of more 
or less distinctive forms may be noted ; salckbim (sdhsam) 
has a parallel in Ardha-MagadhI saklcJiam ; both have thorn 
for team, vein for venu, and nangala for Idhgala ; both lingua- 
lise the d in dams and dal i ; both have Mnla for Jala ; phusita 
and phusiya stand for prsata, chdpa and chdva for sdva ; 
cheppd and cheppa for sepas ; Jiata and Jiada for hrta, and 
for trayastrimsat they have tdvattimsa and tdvattzsa res- 
pectively. Again after vowels and nasalised vowels the 
Ardha-MagadhI of Asoka and Asvaghosa uses yeva for 
the normal Pali eva, and this variant is found here and 
there in Pali. Very interesting is the argument of Luders 
based on metre. In Pali verses we find here and there 
accusatives plural masculine and rarely nominatives in -dni 
in lieu of the normal- e, where that would ruin the metre 
if simply substituted for the Ardha-MagadhI form. Traces 
of this termination can be found in the Ardha-MagadhI 
of the Jain Canon despite the fact that it has been 
influenced by western dialects. As Magadhan Muller 1 
reckons the gerunds abhiJiattlmm and dattJm. 

It is clear that these examples do not go far to prove 
that. Ardha-MagadhI was the basis of Pali, and there are 
excellent rea sons for refusing to accept such a basis. Luders 9 
researches suggest that Ardha-MagadhI had as characteristic 
signs, in addition to the use of yeva above mentioned, the 
regular appearance of -e where Sanskrit has - as ; the use 

1 Grammar of the Pali Language, p. 123. 
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of l to the exclusion, of r ; the use of a dental nasal only to 
the exclusion of the palatal or lingual between vowels; 
and the lengthening of the vowel before the suffix -Jca. None 
of these nor of certain other minor phenomena can be found 
regularly observed in Pali, and it seems unreasonable to 
admit that Ardha-Magadhi can be held to form the base. 

Levi 1 again has carried out important researches which 
negative the view that the language of the Canon, as we 
have it in Pali, is approximately that of the Buddha . But. 
while the Old Ardha-Magadhi reconstructed by Liiders is a 
dialect which neither softens hard consonants between 
vowels nor sacrifices medial consonants, the dialect of which 
Levi discovers traces is one far further advanced in phonetic 
change. The Buddha and Mahavira alike, he holds, used 
a Magadhan dialect in which degradation of consonants 
had proceeded a long way; when, however, the scriptures 
came to be redacted, there was a parting of the ways. The 
Jains rigorously carried out the reduction of intervocalic 
consonants to the ya-sruti, but the Buddhists acted in an 
opposite sense under the influence of the western elements 
who had gained control of the Saiigha. The language 
consecrates the triumph of the Patheyakas of the west as 
against the Pacmakas, the heroes of the Council of VaisaJI, 
But. this prevalence of Sanskrit influence was not accom- 
plished by the time of Asoka or even of the later Maurvas, 
as the evidence of the inscriptions shows. 

The evidence adduced for Levi's theme rests on a number 


of curious forms found in Pali and in Buddhist , Sanskrit, 


1 Journal Asiatiqve, ser. 10, xs. 49off. : cf. L. dc la Valice Pt.min. Imh-Kurm-.. 
mis et Indo-Iramen$ t pp. 201 ff, ‘ 1 
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and supported by terms used in the inscriptions. It cer- 
tainly is striking that in the Bhabra inscription we should 
find Laghulovada for Ttahulavdda and adhigicya for adhihiya 
of Sanskrit, where the softening of the 7c is rare in Pali and 
the retention of cy is alien to it. At Bharhut we have 
AnadhapediJca for A ndthapindika . Maghadeviya JutaJca for 
Makhadeva JdtaTca, and very remarkably avayesi for avadesi. 
Pali and the Jain Canon have Magandiya for Sanskrit 
Makandilca while KanMTea is represented by Kosiya. Pali, 
represents by Kajangala the village which Sanskrit calls 
Kacangala. Buddhist Sanskrit has the form Rsimdana 
where Pali has Isipatam compelling us to assume the 
existence of an older dialectical form obliterated by Pali. 
Pali has preserved Alavl as a place name but has restored 
atari forest. By misunderstanding it has replaced Ajimvati 
as a river name by Acimvatl and Pokkharasati really stands 
for Pciuskmasadin of Sanskrit. Similarly we may explain 
uposatha as opposed to Buddhist Sanskrit pomdha and 
opapdtika is a replacement of the original derivative from, 
what in Sanskrit appears as cmpapddulca. Very significant 
are three certainly obscure terms in the Pdtimo7ekJia,pdmjika, 
smlghadisesa, and pdcittiya, which are to be regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit pdrdcika. sanghdtisem, and prakcittika 
respectively. So ekodi is really the ekoti of the SatapatJm 
Bmhnaya, and the crux jalogi pdtmh of the record of Vaisali 
is explained by jalauka. The inscriptions of Asoka offer 
additional evidence of the weakening of intervocalic con- 
sonants : thus Delhi has Ubi for Hpi, Jaugada laheyu and 
Jtidologa, Dhauli lahevu and ajah (Jaugada cicala), while 
Palibothra and Kusinara are only explicable by weakening. 

93 
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Geiger 1 objects to the arguments of Levi as insufficient 
to prove the existence of this pre-Canonic language, but his 
contentions are not wholly adequate. It is true that not 
all of Levi’s etymologies are sound, but many comparisons 
are satisfactory. It is also true that the weakening is found 
not merely in technical terms which may naturally be 
deemed to be taken over, but in more common words. But 
this contention may be met by interpreting the facts as 
pointing to a more considerable influence of pre-Canonic 
speech on Pali than Levi contended for. Moreover, the 
fact that hardening is also found in Pali is in some degree 
at least explained most naturally as by Levi to be due to 
the errors of the redactors who in restoring the original 
forms now and then went too far and created false forms. 
After making all allowances, it seems clear that Levi has 
proved that Pali as we have it has been influenced by a 
dialect of Magadha in which weakening of consonants had 
gone to considerable lengths. But such a dialect cannot 
possibly be trusted as lying at the base of Pali any more 
than the Old Ardha-Magadhi whence borrowings are traced 
by Luders. Both these dialects, it seems clear, have in- 
fluenced Pali, a view which accords well with the opinion 
of those who hold that the Pali Canon is comparatively 
late and post-Asokan, representing the presentation in a 
western dialect of traditions current in more than one 
Magadhan dialect. 

It is significant that the evidence that Pali is far from 
purely Magadhan has induced Sir George Grierson 2 to modify 
essentially the theory of Windisch that Magadlu is at the 

1 Op. cit, p 4. 2 Bhmxdarlcar Commemoration Volume, pp, 117-23. 
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basis of Pali. His view is that “Literary Pali is the literary 
form, of the Magadhi language, the then Koine of India, 
as it was spoken and as it was used as a medium of literary 
instruction in the Taksasila University.” The point of 
the change of view is that it enables Sir G. Grierson to 
explain satisfactorily the coincidences between Pali and 
Paisaci Prakrit insisted on by Konow, 1 who on the strength 
of them claimed Pali as a dialect of the Vindhyas and per- 
haps of the regions to the south and east. It must, however, 
be pointed out that it is difficult to accept the view that the 
Pali Canon was redacted at Taksasila, and the antiquity 
and importance of the study of the Pali Canon at that 
university certainly cannot be established satisfactorily on 
the strength of the evidence of the Jataka book. But the 
more important fact is that there is little cogency in the 
comparisons of Paisaci and Pali drawn by Konow and 
Grierson. (1) The hardening of sonant mutes is ascribed 
to both. In fact, however, the process is purely sporadic 
in Pali-; in the principal Paisaci it is compulsory only for d 
and the weak cases of rajan, and even in Culika Paisaci only 
one variety demands the hardening of all sonant media Is. 
In fact the phenomenon is sporadic throughout Prakrit 
and no identification is possible between Pali and Paisaci 
on the strength of it. (2) The retention of intervocalic 
consonants is common to all three types of Prakrit found 
in Asvaghosa and is a sign of early date, not of special 
connection between Pali and Paisaci. (3) The use of epen- 
thesis in bhariya , sinana. and hasata is an ordinary Prakrit 
feature as regards the first two terms, while, if kasata is not 

1 ZDMG. Ixiv. 9511. ; JRAS. 1921, pp. 244f., 424f. 
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a .metathesis of salcata as often held, Konow justly adduces 
comparison with Magadhi least a. (4) The change of jn , 
ny, and ny to nn is shared by Magadhi, and probably is 
characteristic of all early Prakrits as indicated by those of 
Asvaghosa. (5) The preservation of y in lieu of change to j 
is found in Magadhi, and is probably common to all early 
Prakrits. (6) The termination -o in nominal bases is not 
merely found in PaisacI but also in western dialects and 
is Sanskritic in origin. (7) The inflexional system of Pali 
is generally similar not merely to that of PaisacI but also 
to those of other western dialects. (8) The use of r in Pali 
can as easily be traced to the western dialects and to Sanskrit 
as to PaisacI, and in fact only standard PaisacI retains r. 
These arguments for the close association in space of Pali 
and PaisacI thus do not prove what is claimed, and it becomes 
therefore a matter of no importance in this connection 
whether Grierson 1 is right- in claiming PaisacI for the north- 
west or Konow in asserting the claims of the Vindhya. 
The latter view has the support of what is the more probable 
view 2 of the dialect and place of origin of the Brhatkathd 
of Gunadkya, though the points involved are far from 
being certain. But it is noteworthy in this connection that 
Grierson admits that Pisacas may have advanced into 
Rajputana and the Konkan. One point also, it may be 
noted, tells against the view of Grierson, namely the fact 3 
that PaisacI has only the sibilant s, which would be strange 
if it were really a dialect of the north west. 

Grierson’s view, however, coming as it does, from a 

1 ZDMG, Ixvi., #JiT. 

2 Keith, Sanskrit Literature, pp. 267 ft. 

8 Beichelt, Stand and Avfyaben der Sprach w i sseuseh aft, p. 245. 
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believer in the Magadhi basis of Pali, is a significant admission 
of the strength, of western influences, and, as has been pointed 
out, while it is not proved that PaisacI is essentially involved, 
there is evidence for western affinities in some of the points 
and all of them are consistent with such affinities. This 
brings us back to the suggestion early made by Westergaard 1 
and adopted by E. Ivuhn 2 , which sees in Pali the dialect of 
UjjayinI, arguing partly from the fact that Pali has closest 
affinity with the Grirnax form of the Asokan language, and 
partly from the legend that this was the mother tongue of 
M&hinda, who brought Buddhism to Ceylon. It is now 
possible to support this connection on broader lines, and 
to argue that at the base of Pali there unquestionably lies 
a western dialect as opposed to an eastern. Luders 3 stresses 
■inter alia the striking similarity between the Gixnar dialect 
and Pali in the formation of the locative singular of -a stems, 
and in the accusative plural masculine in -e. In his work 
on Pali mid Sanskrit B. Otto Frank© establishes a long list 
of points in which Pali differs from the eastern ’Prakrit of 
Asoka, and he equally demonstrates that it departs in 
important matters from the north-western Prakrit. He 
shows at the same time that in the north-western and the 
western dialects there are important coincidences with 
Pali. Thus we find parallels for the assimilation of ly to ll ; 
for the retention of r in hmhmana ; u represents r in the 
declension of nouns of relationship hr place of i in the eastern 
dialect: ahum is employed instead of hakam, and ay am 
serves as nominative masculine and feminine of the demons- 


1 Ueber den aUe&ien Zeilrmm dcr indisclmi Geschichte, pi. 47. 

Beitrutfe zur Pdli-Grammatlk, p. 9. 

» Sit-., Ikrl Akad. t 1013, pp. 090 , 1000 . 
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trative. In other cases the parallels are confined to the 
Prakrits of Madhya desa and the south-west. Thus we 
have i in the equivalents of Sanskrit hrta ; lathi for yasti ; 
l, l, and lh for intervocalic d and dh ; -mha for the ablative 
masculine and neuter of -a stems ; -a for the dative of such 
stems ; oblique cases of -u and -u stems in -uyd ; -am in the 
instrumental singular of -r steins ; and cha for sat. A more 
precise location for Pali is deduced from the fact that to 
its dluta ( duhitr ) base forms, there are parallels from Mathura, 
Sanchl and Bharhut, while south of Nasik, which has both 
(Uhitu and duhitu, forms in duhu- or dim- prevail. But a 
location south of Mathura, Sanchi and Bharhut is indicated 
by such facts as the frequent use of n for r in Mathura ; 
by the appearance there of Jcsuna for hsana ; by -ye forms 
from feminines in -a, -i and -1, -u and -u ; and by -are in 
the instrumental of -r stems. Special connection with the 
south is indicated by the occurrence there of forms with 
Pali parallels such as panuvisa at Junnar ;. saltan at Nasik ; 
r for d in the equivalent of dasa, and for dr in those for -drs 
and -drsa, and eh in ciJdcJm in Girnar, where also are found 
the potentials asa and asu ; feminine plurals in -dyo ; and 
third plural Atmanepada endings in r. The parallelism 
with the south, however, is not invariable. Thus we have 
seen that south of Nasik forms in duhu- or dim- prevail ; in 
Nasik we find varisa in place of vassa ; f or pp, in Girnar 1 
tp (pt), are found in the equivalents of dtman, where Pali 
has It ; hi- and he represent Sanskrit dm- and dve, while Pali 
has dm-, di-, or du-, though it shares with these dialects 
ha- for dm- in dvddasa. Girnar again represents the abstract 

* 0n tllis combination see Franko, op cit., p. 118 ; Mielieison, JAOS. xxxt, 235f. 
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suffix ~Vm by -if a '{~pta), and, it omits frequently the aspira- 
tion in the equivalents of Sanskrit sth and, sth. 

Prom these and, similar observations Pranke deduces 
a location for the dialect at the basis of Pali south or south- 
east of the Kharosthx country, the home of the north-western 
Prakrit ; south of Mathura, and perhaps also of Sanchl and 
Bharhut or at least not in the vicinity of these places ; 
west or south-west of the region of the north-eastern Prakrit ; 
north of Nasik and east of Girnar. This suggests the area 
between the west and the middle Vindhya as the probable 
location, and Pranke conjectures that UjjayinI might be 
deemed the headquarters of the language, since Asoka 
was governor there before he became Emperor, his wife, the 
mother of Makinda, was a native of Cetiyagiri, near Sanchl, 
and Mahinda himself lived there in his boyhood before he 
carried Pali literature to Ceylon. To these latter details 
we need not attach much value. It may be noted that, 
if Konow’s location of Pai sad in the Yindhya region is 
correct, the parallels between Pai sad and Pali agree with 
the results of Pranke, and this agreement strengthens the 
value of Konow’s suggestion, though in fact our knowledge 
of Pai sad rests on too unsatisfactory a basi to render 
discussion of this issue of much real value. Prom the point 
of view of the history of the development of the Buddhist 
Canon Przyluski 1 has suggested that the claim of KausambI 
as a centre is strong, and we may readily admit that in Pali 
as we have it the dialect of that place played a part. It 
would in fact be unwise to seek to define closely the area 
of the base dialect of Pali on the strength of the miserably 

1 Ltgende de I s Bmpemtr A<;oka s pp. 71, 89. ‘ ’ 
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inadequate and unreliable information 'presented by the 
scanty inscriptions. What we can reasonably say is that 
the basis was a western, not an eastern dialect, and that 
neither Magadhi nor Ardha-Magadlu should be deemed to 
furnish the foundation. On the other hand, there is every 
reason to admit that both earlier and later Magadhan dialects 
have left traces of their forms, probably as the result of the 
retention of forms from the Buddhist texts current in 
Magadhan dialects. The results of Levi are specially import- 
ant, for they render it extremely difficult to believe in the 
theory of the existence of an early Buddhist Canon in a 
Magadhan of the type envisaged in the theories of Rhys 
Davids and Geiger, and they confirm the doubts on this 
score which have been adduced on grounds wholly inde- 
pendent of language . 1 

Pali as resting on a western dialect should naturally 
be found to be strongly under Sanskritic influence and 
closely related to the early forms of Sauraseni Prakrit. 
It is, therefore, very significant that the conclusions of 
Liiders 2 as to the character of Old SaurasenI, based on the 
fragments of Asvaghosa, .show that that dialect had many 
affinities with Pali as recorded. Thus there is no elision 
in Old SaurasenI of consonants, and one instance only of 
softening of t to d ; normally, intervocalic n remains un- 
altered ; an initial y is never altered to j ; as in Pali dy in 
ndydna gives yy, not as later jj ; jn and ny result in nn , not 
as later in nn ; dani and idani occur as in Pali : in adandamho 
we have a as the epenthetic vowel, not i as later ; dugmm 

1 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, Oh, J. 

2 Bruchstuclce buddhistischer Dr amen, pp. 
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shows du- for dvi-, later di- alone is allowed, while Pali 
has both forms ; Asvaghosa again uses tuvam, as in Pali, 
for the later tumam, and has tava for tuha ; he has also 
karotha, common, in Pali, in later Prakrit unknown, and 
for gerund kariya, found in Pali. Moreover we find pekkk- 
( Sanskrit preks-) as in Pali, and gamissiti may be compared 
with such Pali forms as sakkiti, dakkMti. 

As against this evidence no stress can now be laid on the 
argument of Oldenberg 1 who did not accept as historical 
the mission of Mahinda, and held instead that Pali came to 
Ceylon from Kalinga, a view accepted also by E. Muller , 2 
who pointed out that the oldest settlements in Ceylon 
were founded from the mainland opposite and not — as the 
Magadhan theory of Pali suggested — from Bengal. Olden- 
berg supported his view by comparing Pali with the dialect 
of the Khandagiri inscription. But the comparison yields 
nothing decisive, and there is now a substantial body of 
evidence which points to western India as the prime source 
of the Aryan element in Ceylon . 3 Lata, Gujarat, is associated 
with the legend of Yijaya, and, however slight is the value 
of that legend in other respects, there is no reason to dis- 
pute the importance of the place name, when it is found 
that the affinities of Sinhalese lie with the western dialects. 

We must, therefore, conclude that the basis of Pali is a 
western dialect ; but in its literary form, in which alone we 
have it, it is a very mixed language of the literary type, 
far removed from, a vernacular, and under a strong Sans- 
kritie influence. The date of the development of this 

1 Vinaya PUaka, L, pp. L fL 2 P&U Grammar, p. ill. 

3 Suniti Kumar Chatter ji. Bengali Language, i. 15, 1% 73 ; Geiger, Li ter a fur imd 
Spraehe der Smgkulesen, pp. 90f. 
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literary speech and the evolution, of the Pali Canon, doubtless 
on the base of older tradition largely in Magadhan dialects, 
cannot be ascertained with, any certainty ; probability points 
to a date posterior to Asoka, the silence of whose inscriptions 
on the existence of the Pali Canon is most naturally explained 
by the assumption that it did not then exist. The ascrip- 
tion of a comparatively late date is greatly supported by 
the fact, which must be stressed as against Khys Davids , 1 
that the forms of Pali are not historically the oldest of those 
Prakrit forms known to us . 2 These are to be found in the 
north-western dialect of the Asokan inscriptions where 
the maintenance in some measure of the three sibilants, 
the transformation of r into ir or ur, the maintenance of r 
in conjunction with other consonants, and the retention 
of tm are, among other points, indications of a state of 
affairs linguistically older than the facts of Pali. Even 
in the case of the Girnar dialect of the Asokan inscriptions, 
it would be impossible to establish the priority of Pali. 
Girnar 3 manifests such phenomena as the retention of long 
vowels before double consonants, and, traces of the retention 
of r in certain consonantal combinations, as well as the use 
of st which Pali assimilates. Moreover, it appears that it 
preserved for a time the distinction between the palatal 
and the lingual sibilants. There is accordingly nothing 
in the linguistic facts to throw doubt on the view that the 
dialect on which Pali is based was one current some time 
after the Asokan period. 

1 Buddhist India, pp. 1531 

2 Reichelt, Stand und Aufyaben der Sprachwissmischaft , pp. 243, 247. The more 

archaic character of the north-western dialect is now easily seen from the grammar 
given by Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions , pp. xcv-exv. Cl Michelson, JAOB., xxx., 
87, 88. 3 Michelson, JAOS., xxxi, 234£L 
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To sura up the conclusions suggested by our deplorably 
scanty evidence, we may say (1) that the Buddha’s language 
cannot be definitely ascertained from the records, and it:is 
only by conjecture that we can assert that it was of Kosalan 
rather than Magadhan type. Similarly it is purely a matter 
of speculation bow far tbe Kosalan or Old Ardha -Magadbl 
(if for convenience we so style it) and tbe Magadban or 
Magadbl corresponded with tbe Ardba-M'agadbl of tbe 
Jain texts as we bave them and tbe Magadbl of tbe gram- 
marians. . In tbe former case certainly, and in tbe latter 
probably, we should allow for much dialect mixture in 
the later forms. (2) Tbe teachings, or the supposed teachings, 
of the Buddha were banded down in various dialects, and in 
one at least of these the process of phonetic change bad 
advanced further than is normal in our Pali texts. (3) The 
Pali texts represent the doctrines accepted by a special 
school which used as the language of their Canon the dialect 
of the educated classes of some western area, whether Kan- 
sambi or Ujjayinx or some other place cannot be determined 
with any certainty. (4) The date of this Pali Canon cannot 
be defined "with any exactitude. The one source of tradi- 
tion on which we have to rely' insists that a Council under 
Asoka determined the Canon including as an essential 
element the Kathavattlm. The Asokan inscriptions ignore 
entirely the Council, and, when Asoka in his Bhabra edict 
mentions passages of special importance in the teaching of 
the Buddha, grave difficulties 1 arise when supporters of the 
existence of the Pali Canon in Asoka’s time seek to identify' 

1 L. de la Yallee Poussin, V I nth aux tem ps tics Mauryas (1930). pp. 3 2Cff. Fora 
revolutionary view, sec* M. Waller r. Das Ed Hi, txm Bhabra ( 1923) ; Xochuals das Edikt 
v on. Bhabra (1925). 
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the passages, suggesting the obvious conclusion that Asoka 
knew nothing of the Canon. Further, it is certain that 
the language of the texts known to Asoka was not the 
Pali of the Canon. Again, it is significant that even those 
who are inclined to greater faith in the tradition than it is 
easy to feel have much difficulty in believing that the 
Kathdvattbu is of Asokan date , 1 but what is clear is that 
this is an essential element in the tradition of the Council, 
and that if it- is not accepted as true, it becomes extremely 
difficult to attach any value to the legend of the Council. 
We may well believe that the views embodied in the Pali 
Canon were current in certain circles in Asoka’s time — it is 
clear that they were not the points which appealed to Asoka 
himself whose Dhamma is far more popular — , and we can, 
if we like, suppose that in Asoka’s reign some steps were 
taken towards formulating these views in definite form and 
commencing the preparation of the Canon in the language 
we now know as Pali. But there is no reason to accept the 
alleged patronage of Asoka, and we cannot be absolutely 
certain that even so much respect should be paid to the 
traditions current in Ceylon. 


1 Poussin, op. c it., p. 139. 


CHAPTER XXXIi 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN 
INDO-CHINA 

To many people, especially those who have access only 
to English books, 1 the expression, “Indo-Chinese Buddhism/ 5 
means the religion actually professed by the two countries, 
Siam and Burma, which, together with Ceylon, form the 
geographical area of the Southern Buddhism. This view 
is deficient on two points : first it neglects all the eastern 
part of the Peninsula ; secondly, it does not make any 
allowance for the long period during which a great part of 
Indo-China knew no other form of Buddhism than the 
Mahayana. Therefore, it will not be useless to trace, with 
more precision, the main lines of the history of Buddhism 
in these far-off countries. This history has grown in two 
different regions independent of each other and of unequal 
importance : the eastern coast (Annam) and the western 
part of the country (British Malaya, Siam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Burma). 

Tb'e most ancient Hindu settlement on the eastern coast 
of the Indo-Chinese eninsula Pseems to lie in the south of 
modern Annam between Cochin-China and the mountain 
range which terminates with Cape Varella near the modern 
town of Nhatraag, There is a temple of Bhagavatl, which, 
though does not date back to a very remote epoch (the 

1 The exact and well-informed work of Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
London, 11)21, ought to be set - 
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existing buildings are of the 9th century A.D.), occupies the 
seat of a mubh more ancient sanctuary. According to a 
tradition preserved in an inscription of the 8th century, a 
Mukhalinga had been erected there by a king, Vicitrasagara 
by name, in the year of 5911 of the Dvapara 1 age. This 
fabulous date proves, at least, that the sanctuary of 
Nhatrang was considered in the 8th century as being of an 
immemorial antiquity. 

Not far from this place was found a Sanskrit inscription 
of great historical importance. It does not contain any 
date but its writing points, with a quasi-certitude, to the 
third or the second century of our era. 2 It owes its origin 
to a king who claims to be a descendant of Sri Mar'araja. 
The wear and tear of the stone does not permit of any precise 
conclusion as to the religion which the author of that 
work professed, but some expressions Such as “pmjanam 
Icaruna,” “compassion for creatures,” “lokasydsya (jatagati ,” 
“coming and going of this world,” “(praja)ndm priyahite 
sarvam visrstam may a” “all is given up by me for the 
satisfaction and good of creatures,” might give out a 
Buddhistic inspiration. 

It is possible that this Hindu colony was the nucleus of 
the kingdom of Campa which, according to the Chinese 
historians, was founded in the year 192 A. D. by an 
adventurer, in revolt against the imperial authorities of the 
province of Je-nan and extended rapidly towards the north 

1 •Panoa-sahasra-hava-sataikadase vigata«kalikalanka<lvaparavar?e Srx-Yicitra- 
sagara samsthapitali Sri-Mukhalinga-devalj. Inscriptions Sanserifs dc Champa el 
du Cambodge , publkes par A. Barth et A, Bergaigne. Paris, 1885-189:*, p. 294. (This 
collection will be referred to henceforth under the form I SCO). 

2 Inscription of Vo-eanh, published in 18GG, p. 191, and re-edited in the Bulletin 
de VEcole Franchise d' Extreme-Orient, XV, 2, p, 8. {This Bulletin will be referred 
to hereafter under the form BEFEO). 
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up to the frontier of Tongicing. 1 It might also stand for 
the kingdom of Panduraiiga, which later oil became a vassal 
principality of Campa. 

The epigraphy of Campa (leaving aside the inscription 
of Vo-eanh) is. at first, clearly Saiva. It is in the 9th century : 
only that Buddhism makes its appearance there. In the 
second quarter of that century, a Buddhist of Panduranga. 
Samanta by name, dedicates two monasteries (vihara) and 
two temples to the. Jfna and Siva (JInasahkarayo), the 
pmmsti being written by his son, Sthavira Buddha- 
nirvana . 2 From that time is noticed the close association of 
Buddhism with Saivism which will remain up to the end as 
one of the salient features of religion in Campa, as in the 
other Hindu states of Indo-China. 

Some twenty years later, the growing importance of 
Buddhism is affirmed by the foundation of the great monas- 
tery of Laksmlndra Lokesvara, 3 a pious work of king 
Indravarman II who had assumed before his coronation 
the name of Laksmlndra Bhumisvara GramasvamI 4 and 
after his death that of Paramabuddhaloka . In the foun- 
dation charter, the king glorifies simultaneously Lokesvara 
and the Lihga Bhadresvara. 

It is peculiar that in this monument dedicated to Loke- 
Svara not a single image of this Bodhisattva has been dis- 

1 L. Aurousseau m BEFEO , XIV, g, p> 26, 

* 1800 , p, 237, no, XXV. 

* The rains of this monastery are situated near the village of Dong-duong in the 
province of Quang-nam (Ammm). They have been described by H. Parmentier in : 
hmntaire desert ptif des monuments chums dc V Annam, vol. T, pp. 439 fb The inscrip- 
tions have been published in BE FED, IV, 84 ff. 

4 It v as a custom in religious foundations to place the name of the founder before 
that of the devata. Laksmlndra Loke£vara= Lokesvara founded by Laksmlndra ; 
Mail ndra-Loke svara = Lokeivam founded by Mahmdradhipati, etc. 
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coveted but only some big statues of the Buddha 
represented as sitting in the European fashion with hands 
resting on his knees. 1 

In 902 A.D. in the same province Sthavira Nagapuspa 
sets up a Lokanatha in the monastery of Pramudita- 
LokeSvara which he held as a royal gift. 2 On that occasion 
he was pleased to give a resume of the Mahayanist theogony 
under the rather peculiar form it had taken in his own time. 
Vajradhatur asau pur warn Sn-Sdlcyamuniidsandt 
Sunyo pi Vajrudhrddhetuh buMhdmm dlayo bhavat || . 

Padmadhdtur ato Lokeivarahetw jinalayah 
Amitdbhamooyuktyd mahdiunyo b&bhuvit Jw || 

GakraMatw asau iunydmo V airooandjnayd 
Vajrasattvasya hetah sydt trtiyo bhtij jinalayah || 

“In the beginning Vajradhatu (who, though void, is 
the cause of Vajradhara) became, by the order of Sakyamuni, 
the receptacle of the Buddhas. Then Padmadhatu, the great 
void, cause of Lokesvara, in compliance with the word of 
Amitabha— became the (second) receptacle of the Buddhas. 
Cakradhatu, the ultra void cause of Vajrasattva became, by 
the order of Vairocana, the third receptacle of the Buddhas.” 
j As is seen, we are completely here in Mabayanism though 
the name has not been yet pronounced. This gap is going 
t to be filled up. At the end of the twelfth century a petty 
i king, reigning inPanduraiiga, boasts of practising thedharma 
of MahSyana and in testimony of his faith, erects a Buddha 
Lokesvara in the district of Buddhaloka. 3 

i Is it to be surmised that these images represent Lokesvara under the aspect ol 
Buddha, a form which is met with in China. (A. Voucher, Iconographie houddhifue, 
p. 193, no, 31 : Mahaelne Buddharupaka — Lokanathah) ? Of. infra the erection of 
a Buddha-Loke6wa. C';‘ 

a BMFEO, XI, 277, » BUFEO, IV, 971, §72, 
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Afterwards we have no more document. Nevertheless, a 
fragment which seems to date from the second half of the 
thirteenth century begins with the invocation Om namo 
htddhaya, which at least proves that Buddhism was not yet 
extinct in that time. 1 

Iconography confirms the data of epigraphy : the soil 
of Campa has- given in abundance bronze and stone statues 
of Buddha, L ©fees vara and Praj naparamita. A number of 
clay medallions bearing images of Buddha and Lokesvara 
were picked up in the caves of northern Anna m. 2 

The conclusion of this review of our documentation both 
written and monographic is that from the 9th century A.D. 
up to at least the 13th century the two great religions of 
Campa were, in the first place, Saivism with the prepon- 
derance of the cult of the Linga and in the second place, 
Mahay ana under the form of the cult of Lokesvara and 
that these two cults, far from being mutually incompatible, 
were more or less intimately associated. 

The next question arises : has the predominance of Maha- 
yana been preceded by a Hinayana period ? This is what 
would seem to come out from a passage of the Chinese pilgrim, 
I-tsing ( Record , p. 12) : “In this country (Campa) Buddhists , 
generally belong to the Aryasammitinikaya, and there are 
also a few followers of the Sarvastivadanikaya,” Neverthe- ! 
loss this assertion seems open to doubt. The information' 
of I-tsing about Campa is second-hand and the apparent 
precision with which are characterised the two sects of the 

1 A, Bergaigne, L'amkn roycmme <U Champa, $>. 70. 

s Mainly L. Finot, La religion des chums d' apres les monuments* BEFJEJO , I, pp. 12* 
33 ; H. Parmentior, Imentmre descriptif des monuments chams, Paris, 1909-1918, 2 
vols, ; Id, Les sculptures cMmes an- miset de Tmrane > Paris, 1922. (Ars Asiatiea, IV). 

05 
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Hinayana that wore supposed to Tbe found there must rather 
put us on guard than to inspire confidence. In any case 
absolutely nothing in the documents knownup to the present 
corroborates the assertion of the Chinese pilgrim. 

Towards the end of the 15th century, Campa ceased 
to exist as an independent state. The. Amiamites of Tong- ' 
king, formerly subjects of the Chinese empire having 
regained their autonomy in the 10th century had gradually 
extended their possessions towards the south at the expense 
of Campa. In their last raid (1471 A.D.), they seized and 
burnt down the capital and took possession of the whole 
kingdom where they introduced this mixture of Mahayanism. 
Taoism and Confucianism which, together with the cult of 
the ancestors and of the genii, constitutes the Chinese 
religion. As to the pitiable remnants of Cham people, 
reduced to a few districts of Southern Annam, some of 
them practise Islamism. others a debased form of 
Hinduism wherein no trace of Buddhism is found. 

II 

In its palmy days, Campa had as neighbour in the West 
a state which is known to us only through the Chinese 
historians and which consequently passes by the name they 
give to it, viz ., Funan. 1 

It was a great empire which had the centre of its power 
in the territory of modern Cambodia and extended its 
suzerainty from the Lower Cochin China to the Gulf of 
Bengal and from Upper Laos down to the Malay peninsula. 

1 1mm probably corresponds to tbe Khmer word mam “mountain.” Possibly 
the Mnp of tbe country were called Krung mam “king® of the mountain” like the 
Sailendras of Sumatra. 
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It counted among its vassals, the Mons of Dvaravati (Siam) 1 
and the Khmers, then established on the Mekong in the 
region of Bassak (by 15° lat. north). Its history occupies 
the first five centuries of our era. 

As in Camp5 so in Funan we meet with two main cults : 
one in the foreground, the Saivism ; one in the background 
but not negligible, the Buddhism — the two religions existing ) 
peacefully side by side. That is what we gather from the 
evidence of I-tsing. 2 “Setting out south-westwards (from 
Camp a), one reaches within a month, Poh-nan, formerly 
called Fu-nan. Of old it was a country, the inhabitants of 
which lived naked ; the people were mostly worshippers of 
the devas, and later on, Buddhism flourished there, but a 
wicked king has now expelled and exterminated them all, and 
there are no members of the Buddhist Brotherhood at all.” 

Concerning the preponderance of Saivism in Funan, it 
may be noticed that although the head of the mission sent 
to the court of China in 484 A.D., Sakya Nagasena was a 
Buddhist monk; still in his description of Funan he exalts 
especially the god Mahesvara (BEFEO, IV, 270). Never- 
theless, Buddhism enjoyed a place of honour in this country. 
Some illustrious relics were preserved there, notably a hair 
of the Buddha, 12 feet long which the king presented to 
the Emperor in 539 A.D. (ibid., p. 281). Several bhiksus 
of Funan went to China for the translation work of the 
holy books ; among them were Saiighapala and Mandrasena 

1 The existence of the kingdom of Dvaravati is attested for the 7th century by 
the two histories of the T’ang Dynasty and by the pilgrims, Hiuen-tsaug and I-tsing, 
who locate it between Srik-jetra (Prome) and Cambodia, but it may be much older. 
The ethnic character of its population has been brought to light by O. Coodes, Docu- 
ment* mtr V hkloh-r -lit Luoi occidental, BBFEO, xxv, pp. 115 fl.; of. ibid, iv, 223, note 5, 

* ikeorthu. 12 , ■ '■ 
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at the end of the 5th and. in the beginning of the 6th 

century (ibid., p. 294 ). . . 

, . Our information on Funan does not allow any conclusion 
as to the particular form of Buddhism which was reigning 
there. Perhaps several sects _ divided this vast empire 

among themselves. - 

• In the south of Funan, the Malay peninsula was essen- 
tially a Buddhist country. The inscriptions found in the 
region of Ligor and in the province of Wellesley prove that in 
the 4th century A.D. there were some important Buddhistic 
centres on the coasts. 1 Other inscriptions discovered on 
the south of the isthmus of Kra dating from the 8th and 
9th centuries witness the continuation of the same religion 
in those countries. One of them which commemorates the 
construction of three caityas in honour of Avalokitesvara, 
Buddha and Vajrapani in 775 A.D. proceeds from the king 
of Sri-Vijaya (Palembang). 2 

. • Ill 

Towards the middle of the 6th century, a political revolu- 
tion broke, out in the western Indo-Chiiia; the Ivhmers or 
Kambojas, till then vassal of Funan, overthrew the sovereign 
state and took its place. 

It is no . doubt to this event that I-tsing alludes in the 
passage quoted above, when he speaks of the wicked king 
who exterminated the Buddhists of Funan. We may be 
permitted to believe that the pious writer has strongly 

1 H. Kern, Over eenige ou.de Sanakrit-opschriften van% Male.iachr. Schkrrihnd 
{ Veralagen en Mededeelingen, 1883). L. Pinot, Inscriptions du Siam et chi la pen insult 
malaise (Bulletin .do la Commission archeoiogique cie V Indo -Chine, 101,0, n 1 
3 <1 CoodoR, Lc royaamc <h Hnnynjn. { BEFEQ , MVJ'ir. 1 : U), 
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exaggerated this disaster, for, in 664 A.D., that is to say, only 
half a century after the conquest, and precisely at the time 
when I-tsi'ng commenced his jouxney, the reigning king, 
in an inscription, praises two eminent Bhiksus (bhiksu- 
varistkan) living in his kingdom both of whom are (said to 
be) “treasures of virtue, science, kindness, patience, charity, 
austerity and prudence’’ (ISCO., p. 62), SUa-Smta-Satrm- 
hsardi-daya-samyama-dhl-nidhi. 

All that could possibly happen was a strengthening of Bai- 
vism which was the religion of the Khmer kings, but there is 
not the least probability of a persecution or a fortiori of an 
extermination of the Buddhists by the new sovereigns. An 
inscription of the same epoch (7th century) 1 which associates 
in the same pious donation, the Buddha, Maitreya and 
Avalokitesvara, proves that it was the Mahayana which was j 
at that time the form of Buddhism prevailing in Cambodia, 
and as such it remained till the inroad of the Hinayana 
following the Siamese wars, towards the loth century when a 
new religious era commences. 

The most popular figure of the Mahay anist pantheon in 
Cambodia is Lokesvara. This merciful Bodhisattva is the 
great divinity of the kingdom : it is under this patronage that 
the capital is placed ; it is his image that appears on the 
fronton of the dharma solas built along the roads in order to 
provide a shelter to the pilgrims. 2 He is very often associ- 
ated with Prajnaparamita and Vajrapani. It is especially in 
the 10th century that his cult seems to have been flourishing. 

1 Inscription of Anipil Boldin, of. Aym oilier, Le Cambodge , I, p. 449. 

- Cf. L, Finot, Loke&vara cn hido-Chim, in E f hides asiaiiques, publiees a V occasion 
dn 23 atiiiu'ermire de VEeoh Fran wise <f Extreme-Orient, Paris, 1925, T. I., PP* 227-250. 
Id. inscriptions d' Anlvr <7 Dkinmmlds ft a Cambodge, BEIEO, T. xxv. 
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He is still invoked in the inscriptions of the I2th century, 
but no more foundations made in his name are recorded 
and when the great Buddhist king Jayavarman YII founds 
hospitals in various provinces of his empire, it is no more 
under the patronage of Lokesvara that he places them, 
although this was one of the essential functions of the great 
Bodhisattva — but under that of the mythical Buddha Bhai- 
sajyaguru and of his two assistants Suryavairocana and 
Candravairocana. 1 

The Tantrism seems to have exercised very little in- 
fluence upon the Khmer cults, although several images of 
Hevajra have been found in the ruins of Ankor. Generally 
| speaking the Cambodian Mahayana gives an impression of 
laudable sobriety. We may gather an idea of it from some 
specimens of the invocations that ordinarily open the acts of 
pious gifts. 

Inscription of Phnom Bantay Nan. A.D. (n° k. 214). 
namo stu paramdrthdyci vyomatulydya yo dadhau 
dharma-sambhogi-nirmmam-Mydn trailokyamurttaye if 
bhdti Lokesvaro murddhnd yo’ mitdbhan jinan dadhau 
mitarasmipraJcdsdndm arkkendvor darsandd im || 
Prajndpdramitdkhydyai Vhagavafyai namo ski te 
yasydm smnetya sarvmjnds sann'ajnahmn upeyusah j| 

“Homage to the Absolute, identical with the Void, who 
! has taken the bodies of Law, Beatitude and Creation, to 
make from them the shape of the three worlds. 

“Resplendent is Lokesvara, who has placed upon his head 

1 Edict of the Hospitals : BEFEO, iii, 18 ft',, 460, xv, 2, pp. 108, 18.V There was 
in Ceylon an Arogyafela-LokeiSrara, “Lokesvara of the hospitals.” Voucher, Icono- 
grapJm houddhiqm , pp, 193 efc 212. 
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the Jina Amitabha (Unlimited Light) as a consequence of his 
having ascertained the limited light of the Sun and the Moon. 

“Homage to thee, Blessed One ! who are called Prajna- 
plramita, in whom the Omniscients have attained their 
Omniscience.” 

Inscription of Ta Prohm, 1186 A.D. (n° k. 273). 

Sambhdm-vistara-vibMinta-dharmmalcaya- 
sambkoga-nmniti-mpur bhaguvan vibhaktak j 
yo gocaro jina-jindtpiaja-dehabhdjdm. 
vnddhaya bhuta&aranaya namo stu tasmai || 
vande niruttamm anuttaravodMmcwggam 
bhutdrtha-darSana-nirdvaranaikadrstim j 
dhannman triloJcaviditdmaravandyavandymn 
antarvasat - sadarisanda-vikha nda-Jch adgam | J 
samyagvimiikti-paripunthitayd vimulcta- 
sango pi santatagrMtapardrthasangah ] 
sa ngiyamana-j ina sdsan a-sdsitan ydn 
safogtho bhisamhita Mtaprabhavo vat-ad vah jj 
tmilobya-Mnksita-pkadajyrasavaika-yomr 
agranguli-vitapa-bliUsitu-v ahu-sdl'Jiah- j 
hemopavUa-latikd-parivita-lidyo 
Lokeimro jayati jangamapdrijatah j| 
mumndra-dhannmdgrasarlm gunddhydn 
dhtmadbhir adhyatmadrsd mfiksydm 1 
mmstani4vesmrikalpa,jdldm 
bhaklyd jindndm jananmi namadJimm |j 

“To the Blessed One, whose previous merits, as a result 
of their growing, are manifested in the bodies of Law, Beati- 
tude and Creation and who (thus) is divided, who is the 
domain of those who put on the bodies of Jina or of Bodhi- 
sattva, — to the Buddha, the Refuge of the beings, homage ! 
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“I adore the supreme way of supreme Illumination, the 
Only View through which the pure reality is perceived 
without any veil, the Law, most revered "by all the immor- 
tals who know the three worlds, whom the three worlds 
know, the sword that cuts down the thicket of the six inner 
enemies. 

‘Tie, who, although emancipated from all attachments, 
is putting obstacle in the way of perfect emancipation, never- 
theless remains faithfully attached to the interest of others, 
teaches the world the doctrine of the Jina sung (by the 
councils) and has always the production of good in view, — 
may the Sangha protect you ! 

“Victorious is Lokosvara, unique source of the fruits 
wished for by the three worlds, whose arms are like branches 
adorned with twigs that are his fingers, whose body is en- 
circled by a liana which is the Brahmanic thread, and who 
is (thus) a living Parijata (Tree of paradise). 

“With a pious love adore Her, who marches at the head 
of the Law of the king of munis, who is rich in virtue, per- 
ceptible to the sages only by means of introspection and who 
unfolds the tangle of all kinds of doubts, the (Prajnapara- 
mita), mother of the Jinas !” 

Of a more popular character is the cult of Bodhidruma 
such as it appears to us in an inscription which is connected 
with one of the sacred trees planted on the terrace of the 
principal temple of the royal palace at Angkor Thom. That 
inscription (n° k. 484) may be attributed to the reign of 
Jayavannan VII (12th century). 

Vrahmamula Sivaskandha VisnusakJia sandtam 
Vrksamja mahabhagya sarvdiraya phahprada ■' 
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md tvdsanir mmd parasur mdn-ilo md hutdsanah 
md raja md gaj ah hruddho vindsarn upanesyati jj 
aJesispandam bhruvo spandan dussvapnan durvHcdnt/tlami 
asmttha iamayet sarwapi yad divyam yac ca mdnusam jj 
4i 01i, Thou whose roots are Brahma, trunk is Siva, bran- 
ches are Visnu, Oh, Eternal One, king of the trees, Fortunate 
One ! Universal Refuge, Giver of fruits ! 

“Let neither the thunder-bolt nor the axe, nor the wind, 
nor fire, nor the king,, nor the furious elephant cause thy 
ruin. 

“Eye-blinking, eye-brow- trembling, bad dreams, evil 
thoughts, 0 Fig-tree, dispel all these, whether divine or 
human!” 

Under the reign of Suryavarmanl (1002 — 1049 A.D.) who, 
according to a Pali chronicle, 1 was the son of the king of Sri 
Dhammaraja (Ligor) and probably belonged to the Buddhist 
religion, as is shown by his posthumous name of Parama- 
nirvanapada, the Kluners wrested from the Mons the valley 
of Menam. The first Khmer inscriptions at Lopburi date 
from his reign. 2 One of them, the object of which is to lay 
down some rules and regulations for the temples, monasteries 
and hermitages, makes a distinction between the Sthaviras 
and the Mahayana Bhiksus. 3 It is, therefore, probably on 
the Lower Menam that the Mahayana of the Khmers and 
the Theravada of the Mons met. A little afterwards, the 
advance of the Khmers towards the North put them in 
contact with another race which was, in a short time, to drive 
them back on the Mekong and finally to wrest from them 

i CanmhvTmihm : ef. 11EFEO, XXV, pp. 23 ft'. 

3 25. 3 Aymonkr, Le Camboilge, II, p. 81. 

96 
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the hegemony of western Indo-China. It was the Thai, 
descended from Burma. 

IV 

The first record of the introduction of Buddhism into 
Lower Burma is that of the Sinhalese Chronicles (Dipa- 
vamsa, VIII, 12. Mahavaiiisa, XII, 6, 44) concerning the 
mission of the theras Sona and Uttara sent to Suvanna- 
bhumi by the council of Pataliputra during the reign of 
Asoka. Admitting the historicity of this mission, it does 
not follow that it marks the beginning of a continued deve- 
lopment of Buddhism in these, countries. In fact, we lack 
information on the following centuries. 1 A flash of dim 
light shows us something of the religious state of Lower 
Burma towards the 6th century. We owe it to two documents 
found near Hmawza (Prome), the one is a pair of gold-leaves 
upon which is engraved the well-kndwn “Thammapariyaya”: 
Yedhamma,e tc., followed by some other Buddhist formulas ; 
the other is a terracotta tablet which bears a fragment of 
the Yibhanga. 2 All these texts are in Pali and written 
in characters intimately connected with those which were in 
use in Southern India towards the 6th century of our era. 

This is about the time when the study of the Pali Pitakas 
flourished in Kahcipuram (Conjeveram), under the direction 
of the learned commentator Dhammapala. 3 Now. as Pegu, 
according to its own traditions, had a continued communion- 

1 Those of Taranatliii’s GeseMchle dm BuMhmnna. p. do not seem in havr a 
very great value, 

* Of. L. Finot, Vn mveau document sur k houtWiisme Birman (frmmai Asiatiqm\ 
1912, 2, p. 121) ; Id. Le plus mmem temoignage sur Vevktence <lu canon mil rn Bimank 
(Id. 191.% 2, p. 193). 

3 Ed. Hardy, Bin Beiirag zur Frage oh Dlmnmmpafaim Xalaiufamngklmnm seine 
Cemmeniare gescMehev in Zeitsehrift der d. Morgenl. Oesellsc-h., 1897, p. 12% 
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tion with Kancipuram 1 it is tempting to look to that country* 
for the origin of the Hlnayanist school of Pro me, which 
might have received from there through Thaton its religious! 
culture. Tliat school continued to prosper in the following 
centuries side by side with a community of Vaisnavas, who 
has left some remarkable sculptures. 2 The exact time of the 
destruction of Promo is not known, but it is likely that it 
took place in the course of the 9th century. 3 

In 1057, Anuruddha, the king of Pagan, invaded the : 
Delta, became master of Sudhammapura (Thaton) and; 
brought back to his own kingdom the collection of the holy 
books in Pali together with several learned monks and 
dethroned the sovereign. From that time, the Tlieravada of 
Ceylon completely superseded the mighty sect of the A'ri, 
whose cult was a mixture of serpent worship, spirit worship 
and Tantric Buddhism. 4 It is strange that Pegu, which 
was evidently in a state of civilization more advanced than 
Pagan, should have left us no literary work anterior to' the’ 
conquest of Anuruddha and that the first hearth of Pali 
literature should have been kindled at Pagan. 5 * 

Thirteenth century witnesses a general advance of the = 
Thai or Shan race, facilitated by the fall of Pagan dynasty, 1 
which followed the Chinese invasions. They overran rapidly 
the whole Burmese territory and passed onwards into the 

J M. H. Bode, The Puli Literature of Burma, i>. 8. 

si K, C. Temple, Notes on Antiquities in BaimnnaMm, PI . XIII* XI V ; L. de Beylie, 

Pm me and S kimam, pt« VII, p. 2. ■ 

a M. Harvey, the last historian - of Burma, places it not long alter A.D, 800” 

( History of Burma, p, 12). It cannot be prior to the embassy of jPiao to the court of 
China in 807 A i>. (Pelliot, Two Itinerary, p. 102). 

4 On the Ari, see the excellent memoir of Mr. Charles Duroiselle. The An of 
Burma and Tanirk Buddhism (Arch. Survey Annual Report, 1915-16. pp. 794)5). 

a xhe first work is the Karika, a treatise on Grammar, written in 1064 A.D. by 
Dhaminasomtpati, .a Burmese of Pagan (M. H. Bode. op. tit., p, 15). 
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basin of Menam where they very soon came into conflict 
with the Khmers. Their first important conquest was that 
of Sukhodaya which was wrested from the Cambodian 
Governor who had charge of it — by two Thai chiefs. One 
of these, a vassal of Cambodia, transferred to his confederate 
the title of Sn-Indrapatindraditya, which he has received 
from his suzerain, and installed him as king in Sukhodaya. 
That event took place about 1250 A.D. 1 The second succes- 
sor of this king was his son Rama Khamlieng, of whom we 
possess a long and curious inscription, drawn up towards 
the year 1292 A.D. 2 It tells us that the boundaries of his 
kingdom extended in the North and the East, up to the 
Mekong, in the South, up to Ligor (Malay Peninsula) 
and in the west, up to Hamsavatl (Pegu). It contains 
also interesting details on the state of Buddhism at 
Sukhodaya. 

“People in this city of Sukhodaya are given to alms, are 
given to making offerings. Prince Rama Khamlieng, lord of 
this realm of Sukhodava, with the matrons and nobles of the 
city, their retinues of servants and maidens, the gentry one 
and all, both male and female, and the mass of common folk, 
have reverence for the teaching of Buddha. Every one of 
them keeps the precepts during the Y'arsa. When Varsa 
is over, there are the offerings of the Kathin for a month 
before they are ended. In these ceremonies, they present 
heaps of money, heaps of areca-nuts, heaps of flowers, 
cushions for sitting and cushions for reclining. The 

1 G, Coed es, llemml dm inscriptions (hi Siam. I, Inseripliom th p, 7. 

2 C. B. Bradley, The Oldest Known Writing, in Siamese, The, Inscription of Phitt 
Mm Kkimhmny of Sukhothai {Journal of the fc&im Society, 3009); ( l. Cowles* up. 
eit., }>p. 37 ff. (The extract given is borrowed from Bradley slightly altered amadin- 
to the emendations of Coedes). 
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accessories of the Kathin which are offered each year amount 
to two millions. To perform these ceremonies of the Kathin, 
they go to the Forest-monastery yonder ; and when they 
return to the town, the procession stretches in line from 
the Forest-monastery yonder unto the skirts of the plain. 
There everyone prostrates himself, while the air resounds 
with the sound of timbrels and lute, the sound of 
carolling and singing. Whoever likes to sport, sports ; 
whoever likes to laugh, laughs : whoever likes to sing, 
sings.” 

“This city of Sukhodaya has four gates exceedingly great. 
The people throng and press each other fearfully there, 
when they come in to see him (the Prince) burn candles, 
to see him play with fire within this city of Sukhodaya. In 
the midst of this city of Sukhodaya, there are temple- 
buildings. there are golden images of Buddha, there is one 
eighteen cubits high. There are images of Buddha that are 
great, there are images that are middle. There are temples 
that are great, there are temples that are middle. There are 
reverend monks, there are theras and mahatheras.” 

“Toward sunset from this city of Sukhodaya is the Forest- 
monastery. Prince E am a Khamheng made of it an offering 
unto Phra Mahathera, the Sangharaja, the scholar who 
studied the Tripitaka unto its end, the head of his order 
and above every other teacher in this realm. He came here 
from Sri-Dhannaraj a. ’ ’ 

“In the midst of that Forest-monastery is a temple- 
building that is large, lofty and exceedingly fair. It has 
an eighteen-cubit image df Buddha standing erect. 

From what precedes, it follows that the kingdom of 
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Sukhodaya professed the Theravada with Pali as its reli- 
gious language. 1 

Rama Khamheng had as his second successor Liithai, a 
cultured and learned king, author of a Buddhist Cosmology, 
entitled Trmbhumi. He ascended the throne in 1347 A.I). 
under the name of Dharmaraja. In 1361 he received the 
ordination and wore for a time the yellow robe. 

At that time, in the Buddhistic world, a growing esteem 
was shown for the Slhalagana. a Sinhalese sect,-— founded 
in 1190 by the Taking monk Chapata — which admitted as 
valid only the ordinations dating back to theMahavihara of 
Ceylon. It is under the influence of these ideas that Dharma- 
raja called from Pegu the thera Sumana, disciple of the thera 
U dumbara, who had left C ey Ion to settle in the Ramannade sa . 
The king of Nabbisipura (Chieng-mai) obtained afterwards 
from the king of Sukhodaya the permission that Sumana 
.should be sent to him to restore the religion in his kingdom. 
./ Dhartnaraj a was a zealous follower of Buddhism, but this did 
not prevent him from raising, in the celebrated Mango-grove 
(Ambavana), by the side of the great monastery which was 
there (Ambavanarama), statues of ,Mahesvara and Visnu. 

Under his successors Sukhodaya steadily declined before 
the growing power of the kingdom of Ayodhya, founded in 
1350, which reduced it first to a small vassal state, then, 
to complete subjection. 

On the other hand, this new state repelled, towards the 
v East, the Khmer kings who had to abandon their capital 
Angkor, probably in the course of the 15th century.* This 

1 For what follows, of. Uoed&s, Inscription* de Sukhodaya, pp, 8 ff, and 
sur la dynastic de Sukhodaya {BEFEO, XVII, 2, «p, M it.}. 

* BEFE() } XIII, 0, pi>. 0 ff. and XVIII, 9, p. 27. 
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event marks the disappearance of Hinduism and of 
Mahayana which had, for such a long time, reigned in 
Cambodia. The whole country now professes the 
Theravada which the Thai influence introduced there at 
the end of the 1 3th century 1 and to which the triumph of 
Siam assured an uncontested hegemony. 

1 Tcheon Ta-Kouan (1296 A.D.) ,‘The Chhi-Ku shave their head....*, ( BEWMO , 
II, p. 148). Ch’ii-Ku = Chan-Ku , “My lord” appellation of the monks in Siam. (Id,» 
xviii, 9, p. 6). This precise detail shows clearly the Siamese origin of modem Buddhism 
in Cambodia. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM IN THE LIGHT OR THE 
BUDDHA’S DOCTRINE 

Tlie Buddha’s doctrine contains not a trace of mysticism. 
To he sure, it brings unusual knowledge, and teaches also 
how to set up the conditions for unusual powers, but all 
this with the normal human cognitive faculties, even if in 
the state of their highest possible development ; and the 
whole thing in the form of the Law of Causation, i.e., of the 
consideration of all objects of knowledge exclusively from 
the point of view of Causality . 1 But not only does the 
Buddha’s doctrine contain no mysticism, in reality there 
never has been such a thing at all anywhere in it. The solution 
of this problem of mysticism in general ought to be one of 
great interest to Buddhists also, because it is precisely the 
consideration of this question which makes the Buddha’s 
doctrine shine forth in all the more bright a light. This 
consideration of mysticism will be undertaken in this manner, 
that the system of the greatest of all Western “mystics,” 
Master Eckhart, will be subjected to a critical evaluation. 
If the method by means of which he acquired his knowledge 
is penetrated, then precisely thereby, without anything 
further, all other mystics also, as such, are comprehended, 
just because they have all arrived at their results upon the 
same path. 

1 Of. the essay, “Is the Doctrine of the Buddha, Science in the Maha*Bodhi 
Journal, 1926, 1927. 
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Tie characteristic form of all mysticism is this, — a 
mystic “inner light,” altogether different in its nature 
from normal cognition, which begins to shine in different 
individuals ; and then, as the result of this mystic “illumina- 
tion,” a knowledge which, just because not won through 
by normal perception, cannot be imparted with the appara- 
tus of this normal perception, words and concepts. The 
real object of mysticism, however, is the super-sensual, the 
transcendental, the divine, which lies at the roots of the 
world. 

What position, now, does Master Eclchart occupy in 
this field ? 


I. 

Eckhart, as a Dominican monk, was a faithful son of his 
Church, a convinced Catholic. That comes out prominently 
in all his sermons. This also he expressly affirms, in as 
many words, when he says that he believes the Scriptures 
more than himself. This also is specially confirmed in the 
declaration which he had read out on the 13th of February, 
1327, in the Dominican Church in Cologne, in reply to the 
attacks made upon him: He had always only looked to 
the true Faith and to the right Doctrine ; every error which 
could be pointed out to him, he withdrew in advance, and 
wished he had not uttered or written. Nay, without thereby 
abandoning a single one of his utterances, he corrected and 
recanted every utterance of his of which any one would be 
in a position to point out that it was based upon a faulty 
use of reason. For him, therefore, the entire structure of 
the teachings of Catholic dogma stood unshakeably firm. 
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Eckhart, however, was also of a nature inclined to medi- 
tation, or, more accurately, inclined to looking ivithin ; and 
this in a manner and to a degree which for Buddhists, gives 
rise' to a surprising supposition, to which due expression 
will later be given. 

These two points of view must be well borne in mind if 
one wishes to understand Eckhart, and arrive at a correct 
judgment of him ; nay, they are of fundamental importance 
to such an understanding. 

Next, as regards the second characteristic of Eckhart, 
his endeavours after knowledge on the path of contemplative 
meditation, according to him the cognitive activity of the 
soul directed outward, never penetrates to the essence of 
things. “All its activities — (the Saiikharas in the doctrine 
of the Buddha)— the soul carries out by means of the forces. 
What it cognises, that it cognises with the reason. If it 
thinks of aught, this it does with the memory. Should 

it love, this it does with the will and every one of its 

outward motions is ever joined to some one means or other. 
The power of sight it sets going only by means of the eyes, 
elsewhere it may not fulfil or bestow airy such thing as 
seeing.' And so with all the senses. Ever for their mani- 
festation does it make use of some kind of means or other.” 
“If now the powers of the soul enter into contact with the 
creature, they take and create from it an image and likeness, 

and draw that into themselves Closer the creature may 

not press into the soul. Also the soul never busies itself 
more closely with a creature until it has beforehand fully 
taken into itself an image thereof.. ..., be it a stone, a rose, 
a man, or whatever it be that it seeks to know, each time 
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it first brings forth an image which it has taken in beforehand. 
Only in this wise may it unite itself with the object. Rut 
if a man In such wise takes an image into himself, th’s of 

necessity must come from without through the senses ” 

£! But every image does not point to, and offer, itself ; it 
ever leads, and points, to that of which it is the image.” 
Because the soul through external cognitive activity cannot 
penetrate to the essence, but always only to the outer 
wrappings of things, that is, to their image, naturally there- 
fore, it also cannot upon this path come to a knowledge of 
itself. Nay, with regard to itself it never even manages to 
get as far as to such a mere image, since she stands behind 
her senses, the senses which convey the images to her, thus, 
for example, behind the mediating eye. “Therefore to the 
soul is there nothing so unknown as herself. The soul, so 
says a Master, is not able to make or project any image of 
herself. Therefore has she naught whereby she might know 
herself. For an image ever enters only through the senses, 
consequently she can have no image of herself. - Therefore 
does she know all eise, only not herself. Of nothing does 
she know so little as of herself, — even because of this mediat- 
ing.” And yet, although the soul knows nothing of herself, 
nevertheless Eckhart knows what it is, just as he also knows 
of the “unknown God beyond God” what he is : God is 
Spirit. “And yet, through and through, God so is Spirit, 
that compared with Him the soul and the angels are almost 
something corporeal. If any one should paint the most 
exalted among the seraphim until black pigment, the likeness 
would be far greater than if one should paint God in the 
form of the highest seraph ; beyond all measure it would be 
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unlike.” Elsewhere he also says: “The divine Being is 
Reason.” “God is Reason, since he alone lives to his own 
knowledge.” And then again : “Because the Godhead by 
His very nature is reason.” “And this rational Being or 
God to the rational soul has given a shape even as Ms own.” 
“Therefore does Augustine rightly say : ‘As God is made, so 
also is the soul.’ ” “For the soul is created like unto the 
Godhead.” Therefore, thus, since God is pure spirit, so 
also is the soul pure spirit. And how does Eckhart know 
ail this ? 

He knows it through his Church which teaches him that 
God is the very highest reason, the human soul his exact 
image, and therefore likewise pure spirit. As a believing 
Catholic, these for Eckhart were axioms which stood fast 
antecedent to all individual experience. To doubt them, 
more especially to doubt the axiom that the soul is essentially 
spirit, was for the man in Catholic Orders a simple impossi* 
bility. His individual experience could, and might, merely 
serve to confirm for him the truth of these axioms. 

And because the soul at its foundation, or because — on 
that very account — “ the soul-basis ” is pure spirit, a pure 
mass of cognition, therefore the mode of cognition previously 
described which has the assistance of the five. outer senses, 
is not essential to the soul . 1 “All its activities the soul 
carries out by means of its powers,” we heard above. But 
“these powers by means of which she works, verily spring 
otit of the basis of the soul, but in that basis itself there is 
only deep silence.” In this basis “there is no land of work 

1 In contradistinction to the Buddha, Eckhart naturally knows only five senses, 
since thinking, thus cognition, in its narrower and genuine sense, for him is an 
mediate function, the activity of the essence itself. 
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whatever.” Thus the soul may also again cease from those 
“activities,” yea, from all its powers whatsoever, thus, for 
example, also “the force by means of which man digests 
food” ; it can again “withdraw” them, “again call them 
home.” 

Eckhart calls these inessential attributes of the soul — 
thus, what the Buddha calls anattd — the “created,” “the 
imaged,” “the pertaining to the creature,” that “which 
has name.” All these attributes are painful for us, and 
therefore in truth unsuited to us. “What is of thee and in 
thee, all this is very sickly and corrupt.” Hence he names 
as the most direct aim, “the becoming empty of all that is 
created,” “the turning away from all that is created.” 
Therefore does lie require that to all that has name the soul 
should not attach itself, nor this to it. Therefore, finally, 
the soul must “pass out of her created nature,” it must 
again become pure spirit, a pure mass of cognition, and must 
become this, all the more so, that thereby at the same time 
it makes possible the hitherto impossible, to wit, that there- 
by, it cognises the essence. “The formless, image-less essence” 
can in fact only be cognised by its like, thus, by a cognition 
equally free from all limitations arising through the senses. 
“Thus, then, all that is imaged, strip off, and unite yourselves 
to the image-less and formless essence !” To be sure, the 
essence of the soul, the soul’s basis, is always pure, formless 
cognition, even when the soul is externally occupied with 
the powers of the senses, thus, with its creature-like parts, 
inasmuch as no image, nothing creature-like, forces its way 
into its basis ; “In the purest that the soul may have to offer, 
in her noblest, in the basis ; in short, in the essence of the 
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soul, there is the deep silence ; for thither reaches never a, 
creature nor any image whatsoever.” But, “the soul is so 
straitly bound to the powers, that she flies away with them 
Whithersoever they fly away. For in everything that they 
effect the soul must be present, and that verily with atten- 
tion, else with their action they would bring about nought. 
If now iir external action she should dissolve away with her 
attention, inevitably must she be all the weaker inwardly 
in her internal efficacy.” And so there results as a self- 
understood path the realisation of perfect “ separation 
in the sense of the soul withdrawing to her innermost, to 
her basis, where she is wholly “one with herself.” “Perfect 
separation wills only to be one with herself.” “Thus must 
the soul keep herself altogether pure, and live altogether 
nobly, wholly united and wholly inward, and hot run outward 
through the senses into the multiplicity of creatures, but 
be completely inward and united in the purest that she 
possesses. This is her state : all that is lesser goes against 
this.” “Will thine eye behold all things, thine ear hearken 
all things, thy mind have all of them present : verily, in all 
these things shall thy soul be dispersed. Therefore does 
a Master say : if a man would perfect an inward work, he 
must draw in all his powers, as it were, into a corner of his 
soul, and conceal himself from all images and forms, and 
then he may work. In a forgetting and in an ignorance — 
(of the external world) — must he come hither. Stillness 
and silence must there be.” “Now has the soul dispersed 
and scattered herself abroad along with the powers, each in 
its work, the power of seeing in the eye, the power of hearing 
in the ear, the power of tasting in the tongue. And in 
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equal measure are they all the weaker for carrying on their 
work inwardly. For every scattered force is imperfect. 
Hence, if she will unfold a powerful efficacy inwardly, she 
must call all her powers home again, and bringing them clean 
out of scattered things, gather them together into an inward 

working Here is an example. There was a Master 

among the heathen. He was devoted to an art, the art of 
reckoning. He sat before the fire and wrote down figures 
and practised himself diligently in his art. Then came one 
with a drawn sword who knew not that it was the Master, 
and cried : “Quick, speak ! What is thy name '? Or I 
kill thee !” The Master was so wholly withdrawn within 
himself that he neither saw nor heard anything of his foe, 
neither did he in any wise understand what was wanted of 
him. And after the enemy had several times cried out to 
him, and he had made no answer, he struck off his head. 
This in order to attain to a natural art. How incomparably 
much more also ought we to loosen ourselves from all things, 
and to gather together all our powers, where it is a matter 
of regarding and cognising the one only measureless, un- 
created, eternal truth. To this end summon up thy whole 
reason and all thy thinking ; and thus turn them into the 
bottom where this treasure lies concealed. If that is to 
befall, then know that thou must drop all else ; thou must 
attain unto an ignorance 

From these passages it stands out ever more clearly 
what Eckhart was aiming at practically. Exactly like the 
Buddha, he aimed at Concentration of mind, at purest cogni- 
tion, undisturbed by anything else whatever : — “Hail, of a 
truth, to the noble mind, that is taken up into the rich, the 
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bare cognition that is unknown to all those that are not 
stripped of their I, and of all things.” Only, Eekhart 
ever and again insists that in this concentration of mind 
we gather together our deepest, most genuine essence, 
inasmuch as we withdraw into it only upon the basis of our 
essence, upon our soul basis, which is precisely pure 
cognition, i.e., cognition bound to no kind of mediating 
organ of cognition. “Thus — (that is, just in this pure 
spirituality) — must thou tarry and abide in thy essence, in 
thy basis.” 

This concentration of the mind must reach such a degree 
as, with the Buddha, brings about the raising of the mind 
into the “ Realm of Nothing Whatsoever.” The powers of the 
mind must be so completely drawn inwards that the senses 
come to a complete standstill, and thereby become entirely 
unreceptive to impressions from without. Nay, even every 
remembrance of the outside world, of one’s own personality 
indeed, and therewith of one’s own life, must be completely 
wiped out. And not yet that ! The organic life itself exactly 
as in the Buddha teaching from the Fourth Jhana onwards, 
— must temporarily cease : — “Then mayst thou all at once 
become unknowing of aii things, yea, thou mayest fall into 
an ignorance of thine own life also ! As also befell St. Paul 
when he says : ‘Whether in the body or out of the body, 

I cannot tell. God knoweth.’ Then had the mind so 
wholly withdrawn all its powers within itself that for him 
the body had disappeared. Then, was neither the memory 
any longer active, nor the reason, nor the senses, nor yet 
those forces upon which it lies to guide and embellish the 
body ; the fire of life and the heat of life were stayed, 
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whereby the body did not decline, though he neither ate nor 

drank for three days Thus then ought a man to withdraw 

from his senses, to turn his forces inwards and come inwards 
in a forgetting of all things and of himself.” Then the mind 
stands quite alone by itself, then it is absolutely no longer 
aware of anything imaged, and thus can affirm that nothing 
more for it is present : — “And now the separateness borders 
so nigh upon the Naught, that between perfect Separateness 
and the Naught there is no distinction.” — “Perfect Separate- 
ness seeks to be one only with itself. But to be this or to be 
that, this it does not seek. For whosoever seeks that, 
seeks to be something ; but Separateness seeks to be Naught.” 
“If the mind is to have perfect readiness then must it rest 
upon a pure Naught : in this resides also the highest power 
there can be. Take a likeness from life. If I wish to write 
upon a white tablet, even though something ever so beautiful 
already stands written thereon, yet does it confuse me. If 
I wish to write well, then must I wipe out what already 
stands thereon ; and never does it serve so well thereto as 
when nothing at all stands written upon it. Even so -all 
that is called this or that, must be out of the heart. As it 
verily is the case with the separated heart.... ....Hence, thus, 

is no this and that the object of the separated heart.” “The 
soul sinks i nto the pure N aught . ” “ E mpty of all go-betweens 
and of all images.” “There shall one then win a free 'pene- 
trating vision with indrawn senses,” there may the miracle 
of the vision of Essence succeed . 1 

1 All religious geniuses seek to make their way out of the transient, the non-essen- 
tial, which is the world, into the intransient, the essential, into which all things should 
return. This essential, “the marvellous thing,” the ordinary man pictures to himself 
as a personal God, the mystic as the Godhead, and the Brahmins as Brahman (neuter). 
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1 . First of all, it was confirmed for the seer that the 
soul-basis, thus, our genuine essence, actually is completely 
pure cognition ; and confirmed by this fact, that everything 
else is stripped off, as well the entire external world with 
all its splitting up into some one and something, as one’s 
own body with its sensitive and vegetative functions, so that 
in fact nothing more remains over but just the spirit that 
has become free, the unknowable cognition alone, “bare of 
all determination.” “And as for me no definite thing and 
no individual is any longer present, so also am I for none 

any longer a soul Therewith it is said, that she is so 

completely stripped of every kind of determination, yea, 
and of her own 1 also, that she has nothing more of herself 
to be present as anything whatsoever, for any one whatsoever ,” 
— words in which Eckkart again describes with all the 
clearness one could desire, the realm of Nothing Whatsoever. 
In order to penetrate this quite clearly, let us look atten- 
tively at the following two parallel passages which, in their 
similarity, nay, their sameness, together with the extreme 
rarity of the occurrence they describe, excite our awe-struck 
astonishment, more especially when one remembers that 
one set of words was spoken in Germany thirteen hundred 
years after Christ, and the other in Central India about 
five hundred years before Christ. Let us read thoughtfully, 
word by word, these significant documents for the fact that 
all real wisdom finally tends toward one centre. Thus 

The Buddha, in perfect fashion, calls it Nibbdna , since there no single concept any 
longer holds good : — 

“Those who see the essential (mra) in the non-essential (mam), and the non-essen- 
tial in the essential, 

They arrive never at the essential. 

But those who know the essential and the non-essential as what they are, 

They at the essential verily do arrive,” (Dhainmapada, 11, 12). 
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Master Eckhart says of the soul that finds itself upon that 
high pinnacle : “All is fallen away front it to which any one 
whatsoever could be anything whatsoever, or whereby it 
could be anything whatsoever to any one whatsoever.” 
The Buddha says : “I am not anywhere whatsoever, with 
any one whatsoever, in anything whatsoever ; neither does 
anything whatsoever belong” to me anywhere whatsoever, 
with anything whatsoever : such a thing there is not. This, 
ye monks, is called the third stage to the realm of Nothing 
Whatsoever.” 1 In the face of such passages can there be 
the slightest doubt that the domain depicted by Master 
Eckhart is just- that of Nothing Whatsoever ? 

2. But with this cognition Eckhart was not content. 
In this fashion, indeed, his own I, his genuine essence, his 
own soul-basis, had so far unveiled itself to him. that in no 
case had he anything to do with the creature-like parts of him, 
thus, with his body and the five external senses, and thereby, 
with the phenomenal worid made accessible to him through 
these. But Eckhart wished to know more than merely 
about himself ; he wished to fathom the nature of the entire 
world. This under finning, this kernel, of the world, this 
ultimate essence, which supports all, upon which all rests, 
for him, as a believing Catholic, was naturally God. 4 ‘Essence 
in itself” and “God,” were therefore for him synonymous 
concepts. For him, again, that stood sure before all indivi- 
dual experience. This his Church guaranteed to him, and 
guaranteed it all the more readily that this dictum about 
God as the primary principle of all, is precisely what consti- 
tutes its foundation. To shake in any way this foundation 

1 Majjhima Nikaya, II, 263, 
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of his Church never entered his mind. For him it was some- 
thing not to he touched ; All the more so that every thinking' 
man, of himself simply, through mere reflection, is led to the 
thought — just as Eckhart the extremely inclined to meta- 
physics, quite naturally was led to it — that this world of 
appearances in which we find ourselves placed, cannot be 
the ultimate, but rather that something unconditioned 
must lie at the basis of the conditioned, something eternai 
at the base of the temporal 1 ; and that the Christian Church 
just means this unconditioned, this eternal, when it speaks 
of God. For Eckhart, as for every master of “divine wisdom" 
it was merely a question of penetrating with his reason as 
deeply as possible into this God-concept as his Church had 
entrusted it to him. Only with reason in its genuine sense, 
namely, through reflexion, and thereby, through deduction, 
not through immediate envisagement, does this concept 
permit of crystallising out as the highest and ultimate 
abstraction that is won from the flood of appearances, and 
allow of being filled with content. “If any one imagines 
that he has known God, and pictures to himself anything 
whatsoever under that name, he has known anything what- 
soever, only, not God.” “And so, man may not know at 
all what God is. Somewhat he well knows : what God is 
not. All this, then, the reasoning man strips off.” “The 
reason pulls off this wrapping from God, and takes simply 
God : when he is stripped of goodness, being, and all names.” 
In this wise, thus, did Eckhart seek to settle with the God- 
concept handed on to him by his Church, and with the 

1 Of. Itivuttaka, 43 : “There w, ye monks, a not bom, not become, nut made, not 
arisen. If there were not this not-born, not-beeome, not-made, not-arisen, then also 
a way out of the born, become, made, arisen, were not discernible.” 
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definition of this concept by the Church, equally binding 
upon him. According to the legal definition of the Church, 
however, and thereby, according to general Catholic dogma, 
God above all is the highest Being, and thereby, the primary 
principle of all that in any wise is ; together, God is pure 
mind, i.e pure knowing. These attributes of God re-appear 
ill Eckhart in the following shape: God is “Being.” “In 
God alone is the entire, divine Being.” Nay, “God is some- 
thing that indispensably must stand above Being. For all 
that has a being in time and space, does not belong to God. 

He himself stands above ...In a non-being Being he 

reigns. Ere there was a Being, God was at work. He 

became Creator because there was no Being... I maintain, 

it is as perverse when I call God a Being, as if I called the sun 

pale or black But when I have deduced that God is no 

Being, that he stands above Being, thereby I have not denied 
Him being, but I have ennobled and elevated it in Him.” 
“God is an united-one. This is, as such, only through 
itself and not through another.” He is “the image-less 
and formless essence,” “the nameless essence,” “the bottom- 
less abyss.” That this Being is mind, thus a knowing, or, 
as Eckhart also says, a rational Being, we have already heard 
above. And God’s blessedness just consists in “pure knowing- 
inweaving with itself.” 

So thought the not seeing, but the merely thinking, 
orthodox Dominican monk; so thought the theologian 
Eckhart. But also the seer Eckhart found his reckoning 
in his Church. This church also teaches to its adherents 
the possibility despite His general unknowability — of coming 
into immediate contact with this God through Grace, which 
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is "a light that out of God’s nature streams directly into 
the soul.” This “divine light” must arise in a man, in 
contradistinction to the “natural light,” if he is to envisage 
truth. And it arises, the man thus becomes a participant 
in divine Grace if he shows himself worthy of it, i.e., if he 
makes himself fit for its appearing. It is perfectly clear 
without further words, that for a nature like Eckhart’s, 
the opening up of such a prospect was bound to constitute 
the most powerful imaginable spur to the experiencing of 
this “divine light.” Upon this, precisely on this account, 
was concentrated the whole of his practical religiosity. 
And he never rested until the great event was actually 
consummated,— consummated in that most profound isola- 
tion, in that “desolated self-estrangement,” in that “total 
stillness and void,” which we have just seen him praise as 
the Highest, in which “the man stands in a pure Naught,” 
thus, precisely, in the realm of Nothing Whatsoever, wherein 
man “as nothing goes to nothing.” Let. us just try to 
picture to ourselves Eckhart in this state, as vividly as 
possible. 

All that was corporeal in him, he had, for the time being, 
stripped off, and therewith also put a complete stop to the 
activities of the senses, and thereby also completely broken 
dowm the bridge that connects us wdth the world . Even 
every mere memory of this world and of its sense-endowed 
body had disappeared from his mind, and thus he had 
become pure mind , pure knowing, which stood over against 
a “Naught,” which yet was not the Naught ; for the mind 
experienced this nothing with its “profound silence,” in its 
elevation above space and time, where one, “escaped from 
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time,” “stands wholly benumbed,” experienced this “bottom- 
less abyss” wherein nothing any longer is present to which 
one might still cling, experienced this “unbeing being” 
wherein everything “ 0 / the nature of an image ” was blotted 
out, and which “makes the soul flow out of itself with joy 
and rapture.” Was not Eckhart obliged, thus living and 
moving and having his being in the midst of what for 
him was the divine, to see his warmest wish, his boldest 
strivings, fulfilled in coming into union with the Godhead 1 
Was he not bound to believe that he, “torn out of himself 
looked upon the nameless essence ?” 

Can one even merely imagine that he in the least doubted 
that he had found the “secret entry into the divine nature 
where all things come to naught,” the secret access to God 
who “dwells in a stillness that is beyond all stillness ?” 
And so, as a matter of fact, during his whole life, he never 
wearied of extolling this situation, this realm of Nothing 
Whatsoever, to which his iron energy in striving after con- 
centration had raised him, as the true seeing into the 
mirror of God,” as the “seeing into the divine, miraculous 
mirror.” “There opens the pure and clear spring of the 
medicine of Grace which so enlightens the inward eye, that 
in rapturous beholding, it experiences the delight of the 
divine visitation.” But he not merely saw, Master Eckhart 
also heard “the eternal voice,” heard “the Word.” “In 
the midst of the silence was the secret word spoken.” “It 
opened and shone before me that it wished to reveal some- 
what to me, and gave me to know of God. For which cause 
it is called a Word.” 

At other times, nay, by preference, Eckhart also calls 
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this immediate revelation of God the birth of God in the soul. 
“Where man fetches and brings hither God from outside, 
he has not the true.” “Born is God in the empty soul, 
inasmuch as he reveals himself to her in a new fashion that 
is void of all fashion, in an enlightenment that is no longer 
enlightenment, which is the divine light itself.” 

3. But even with this revelation of the actuality of 
God — anything further had not hitherto been revealed to 
him— Eckhart was not yet content. As theologian and 
philosopher he knew that there can be only one God, only 
one essence. Theology taught him : “God is an united-one. 
This is, as such, only through itself and not through another.” 
“God is present in all places ; and in each one of them, com- 
plete. But since now God is one and all things and all 
places are a single state of God. Thus are all things full 
of God, — full of his divine essence without intermission.” 
“Here the holy teachers answer : ‘All things are God. ; For 
this lies in the dogma according to which they eternally have 
been in God, and through this is it proven.” As a philo- 
sopher, however, who works without the assistance of theolo- 
gical dogmas, merely with the abstracting reason — “the more 
powerful and the subtler she is, in that same measure what 
she knows is gathered together to a unity, and becomes one 
with her” — he knew : “What is the calling of Essence ? 
Its calling is, not to be anything outspoken or a person, but 
unchangeably to persist in its unity of essence. One and 
the same is the natural essence of the person, and also the 
essence of all things. It is Being in all Being, the light in all 
lighting, the nature in all natures. All this it is as the 
absolutely simple.” 
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Eckhart, for whom already as a reflecting theologian 
and philosopher, these theses also stood firmly established, 
naturally sought their confirmation in the "realm of Nothing 
Whatsoever,” — and also found that confirmation there. 
For in this state of nothing whatsoever, all particularities, 
ali persons, and all things have disappeared ; yea, in it 
“disappears” for the soul even her “own nature” as soul, 
inasmuch as she hears this “ designation ” only in so far as she 
gives life to the body, and is the form of the same. Rather 
does there remain nothing more over save the idea of an 
united, undifferentiated, thoroughly empty, shapeless and, 
indeed, un-spatial Being since space also is dismissed from 
the mind : “Nothing more is left save a united ‘is’.” With 
this, however, Eckhart believed to have directly grasped 
the A ^-Highest, the Godhead, the Essence in itself, believed 
that he had directly envisaged this Godhead, this Essence. 
In this “united Is” “she envisages the Absolute One.” 
“This Is exists as the unity, which is Being itself, — her own, 
and that of all things.” This Is, according to Eckhart, is 
also alluded to by Dionysius, so often quoted by him, when 
he says : “The United-One is the life of all that has life, the 
being of all that has being, the reason of all that has reason, 
the nature of all that is natural, the light of all that has light, 
and yet is not light, not life, not nature ! The primary 
thing, says Dionysius, is above all names ; it is withdrawn 
from love, and understanding, and conceiving. It is higher 
than “Being,” higher than “Nature.” It is neither light 
nor darkness ! Truly, how strange to all it has founded is 
this foundation !” 

But that this “Is” is a rational “Is” a rational Being, 
99 
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Eckhart infers in confirmation of the teaching of his Church 
precisely from this, that it includes also the true being of the 
soul, inasmuch as upon these heights, the latter is no longer 
able to distinguish herself from it and the genuine essence 
of the soul, the soul-basis, Eckhart had found in pure know- 
ledge, thus, in pure mentality. And precisely on this 
account, “whoever seeks to penetrate and establish the 
divine miracle, easily draws his knowledge — out of himself.” 
“In the measure that man knows himself, even in that measure 
may he come to the knowledge of God,” With this at the 
same time was demonstrated the eternal vocation of man. 
It consists precisely in this, that “one becomes to all things 
an alien, a waste,” that “the outer as the inner capacities 
Avith all their activity,” that “all this must be away,” in 
short, that one must cast off one’s personality, in which, 
however, Eckhart does not include knowing. “The peculiarity 
of the essence is that it is without personality.” Precisely 
thereby one then has withdrawn oneself to one’s genuine 
essence, the soul-basis, which is pure mind, pure knowing, 
and without anything further, flows into it, since now that 
which gives form and name, and also alone is subject to 
death, namely the personality, is cast off in the divine essence 
itself. “The soul, in the unity of the divine essence, has 
lost her name. Therefore is she no more called soul. Her 
name is : measureless essence .” 1 Just “upon this, that I 
and God thus become one, rests the eternal blessedness,” 
which, on its part again, “consists in pure knowing Inweaving 
with itself.” “Where God is blessed, in pure knowing 

1 With this may be compared the words of the Buddha : “An Accomplished One 
freed from corporeality, is deep, immeasureable, unfathomable, as the great ocean ** 
Of. George Grimm, ‘The Doctrine of the Buddha,’ 5 p. 196, 
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inweaving with itself, there also shall the noble soul draw 
and receive her blessedness, even in that wherein God is 
blessed.” 1 

4. This flowing into the Godhead, in accord with the 
modern spirit of the age, to-day is frequently apprehended 
as a doctrine of All-One, as understood by Pantheism, on. 
which account Eckhart also again begins to become modern ; 
nay, our materialistic monists actually think that they may 
claim him as one of themselves. But here we have before 
us the same incredible misunderstanding which would fain 
stamp the Buddha, the representative of the highest trans- 
cendency of our essence, as a shallow modem 'naturalist, and 
therewith, as a materialist. Eckhart through and through 
was so much a believing Catholic theologian that nothing 
was further from his thoughts than to have the God-concept 
become submerged in the concept of the world, i.e., to let 
God be swallowed up in the eternal world-process, identify- 
ing him with this latter. All to the contrary, for Eckhart 
it was a question of making comprehensible the triune 
God as the concept embracing all truth, more especially, 
all true being ; the world, however, as an outflow from this 
divine Being ; and union with this God, because the aetualisa- 
tion of eternal bliss, as the highest goal of man. Eckhart, 
thus, did not teach Pantheism, did not teach that Pan, the 
All, is God ; but he taught Pan-en-theism, that the All has 
its origin in God. He did not teach Physio-monism which 
regards nature as the One. What he taught was a TJieo- 
monism which finds the One in God. If once this is under- 

1 Of. with this, Nrs.mtt.4ap.-IJp. 1 : “The Atman has, as sole taste, thinking” 
“founded only in the certitude of its own self,” i.e., a thinking that is limited to the 
'Cognition of the certitude of its own self . 
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stood, then our modern “monists” also, who, as genuine 
materialists, one and all, are Physio-monists, will, as quickly 
as possible, take their hands off him, as also another kind of 
modern materialists will soon be obliged to take their hands 
off the Buddha’s doctrine. These gentlemen had much 
better leave the titans of religion alone, and content them- 
selves with their own “great ones,” of whom they have 
legion. 

Eckhart teaches Pan-en-theism. He teaches it thus : 
“In the Godhead distinction is to be made betwixt the 
essence and its realisation. Essence, in the sphere of the 
divine, means the Godhead in the narrower sense ; and 
that is the first that we lay hold of in it.” It is “in itself 
changeless unity and breathless stillness.” “It abides” as 
a united “unbeing Being,” “above all knowing,” “and 
yet manifest to itself.” Along with this, however, it is 
at the same time “a living spring of all individualisation,” 
and in so far becomes “ God .” “God and Godhead are 
distinguished as doing and no-doing .” 1 

The Godhead becomes a living spring of individualisation. 
“As itself a simple thing, it also holds things enclosed within 
itself in simple form,” since in itself there absolutely cannot 
be anything that is outside the Godhead, just because this 
is absolute Being. “Not that we would have been mani- 
festly in God as we now are : we were eternally in him as the 
art in the master.” Yet the essence as such does not give 
birth to things, nor yet does it “set” them. “For the 
Godhead does nothing, it has nothing to do. Within it there 

1 None the less, Lckhart uses the word “God” also, not seldom in the sense of 
4 Godhead. 
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is nothing to do, and never has it looked about it for work 
to do.” “God, as He is in Himself, has essence ; and the 
essence dwells in inaccessible stillness ; therefore is it im- 
movable : it converses not. it loves not, it begets not. 
And yet it moves the movable.'' This, however, takes place 
in the form of a “welling forth.” There stream forth “the 
eternal life-forms” out of the essence which to this extent — 
thus, so far as it proceeds to become the generative principle 
— •represents the ‘‘outward-pressing, divine Nature,” this 
“generativeness” being a “subsidiary and dependent pro- 
perty” of the “divine essence.” Those “eternal life-forms” 
or “the archetypes of things” are thus “the organised ex- 
pression of the divine essence” itself, “but in the eternal 
going forth in which they are emanated, yet without 
being a self, they are there, as in God, themselves 
God.” 

This “eternal going forth,” to the Godhead itself — since 
“it is from the very foundation, reason” — presents itself in 
this divine reason “as conceptually another.” “The eternal 
going forth is a self -revealing of God in pure knowing, wherein 
that which is knowing is that which is known.” In so far 
as the essence proceeds to become “the eternal, primal source 
of things,” and it thus “inwardly comprehends itself,” “its 
own nature becomes the object of its understanding,” “it 
observes itself,” i.e., “the becoming self-conscious” enters 
“as a further determination,” — in so far has it developed itself 
onward to “God the Father .” “Is it asked : Which of these 
determinations becomes the person of the Father 1 Our 
answer runs : The essence in the Godhead. Only, now no 
longer in its former indeterminateness, but in the deter- 
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initiation of engendering. This determination projects the 
Father as divine person.” “The Father, mode and essence 
constitute only one single individual.” — God the Son, how- 
ever, is that which is conceived in mind by God the Father. 
“In every rational conceiving, so teach the Masters, there 
is included a perceptible Word. Since now God, inwardly 
conceives himself, thus does his own nature become the 
object of his understanding : the Father observes himself 
...in this sense, as concerns his essence, the Son remains 
in the Father, and at the same time comes before him as a 
person, according as this process — (the self-comprehending) 
— is divided into two determinations. In such wise is The 
Son’ born and proceeds forth out of the paternal heart : 
the Word is uttered.” As the comprehended, this Son is just 
the totality of the outward streaming life-forms, as the “or- 
ganised expression of the divine essence.” Thereby this Son 
is, at the same time, the formative principle which determines 
the several life-forms as such ; it is that which effects the 
organisation as such : “The Son is, in the Father, the shaper 
of all things.” “In the birth of the Son all creatures have 
gone forth, and have received life and being ; as life, thus, 
do all things shape themselves in the Son.” “If thus” this 
“shaper of things had not from all eternity dwelled in the 
Father, the Father would not have been able to create any- 
thing.” “This is the eternal stream of which never a drop has 
fallen into a creative reason, — this, the going forth ‘of the Son’ 
from the Father.” — The third person in the Trinity, however, 
the Holy Ghost, is the product of the Father and the Son. 
“The Father and the Son put together the Holy Ghost.” 
“Inasmuch as the Father, loving, pours himself into the 
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Son, here, as it were, tlie love breaks and pours itself, now 
as the Son, again into the Father.” 

Therewith we get this result : “The eternal primordial 
source of things is ‘the Father,’ the prototype of things in 
him is ‘the Son,’ and his love towards this prototype is ‘the 
Holy Ghost.’ ” “Up, noble soul S Exalt thee to a divine 
miracle ! Ah, to this noble company : the three persons, 
united into an absolutely single being ! ” 

This is '‘the kingdom of God,” “he himself in his complete 
actuality,” at the same time as essence in his changeless, 
breathless stillness, and at the same time in his “actualisation,” 
as “divine activity” in the three Persons. Both, inactive 
essence in its breathless stillness, and divine activity in the 
three persons, for eternities have been, united, included, in 
God. “Essence cannot exist without the Persons, and the 
Persons not without the divine nature.” “Without inter- 
mission has the Father given birth to the Bon, gives birth to 
Him, and will give birth to Him.” “The Father, in eternal 
giving birth, is the primal origin of the Son. Father and 
Son together, in eternal pouring forth, cause the upspringing 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

This is the kingdom of God for itself, and independent 
of the created world. “Here alone, in such essential unity, 
since he exists above all existence, is God in himself a king- 
dom. 

To this kingdom of God “above all existence,” stands 
opposed the created world. Truly the essences of all creatures 
abide in the second Person of the Godhead, the Son, “the 
image of the Father,” and to this extent the Trinity is already 
the world. But yet this is only what we call the world in 
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itself. “The Trinity is at the same time the world, because 
all creatures are pre-typified therein.” In this world in 
itself, just on this account, there is as yet no multiplicity. 
“In God the prototypes of all things are equal. And yet 
are they the prototypes of unequal things. The highest 
angel, the soul, the flies, have all their equal prototypes in 
God.” This world in itself, as the mere “organised expression 
of the divine essence,” is as eternal as this essence itself. 
“In the eternal streaming out wherein the Son is born, the 
prototypes of things are also streamed out. Thus is this 
eternal outwelling, a primal source of things in respect of 
their eternity.” In contradistinction to this, the world 
spread out in space, in names and forms, thus the world 
of appearance, is created by the Trinity in time out of nothing. 
“All things that are there, are not through themselves, but 
have sprung up in eternity out of a primal source which 
there wells up out of itself, and in time are created out of 
nothing through the Holy Trinity.” “In time are they 
created out of nothing, and by that are they creatures. 
But in the eternal going forth wherein they have flowed 
out, yet without being a self, they are there as of God, 
themselves God.” “Give heed to this distinction between 
the going forth in eternity, and that in time ! In this wise 
have we also gone forth in time out of the overpoweringness 
of His Love.” 

We also have gone forth in an eternal and in a temporal 
birth : in the former case, in our prototype which is suspended 
in the second Person of the Godhead ; and in the latter case, 
as the made creature, endowed with that “which has name, 
which itself is created out of nothing.” “All that is created, 
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is a Naught.” To he sure, in a wider sense, our prototype 
also is itself a creature-like thing, namely, in so far as it also 
is based upon the “divine activity,” in contradistinction 
to the genuine, divine essence in its breathless stillness, and 
its unreality -ineffectuality. 

Because the soul has merely welled forth out of Cod, 
therefore is it also not identical with the Godhead. “If 
it — (the soul) — also sinks and sinks in the unity of the 
divine essence , yet can it never win to the bottom thereof.” 

Accordingly, the path of the soul’s salvation is as follows: — 

(a) First of all, the soul must “step out of” its “nature 
as a creature,” i.e., it must pass over into the realm of Nothing 
Whatsoever. In this condition it has stripped off all that is 
material in Eckliart’s understanding of the word ; she has 
become pure mind, pure knowing. She is then “no longer 
in a condition to know herself as a creature and a natural 
thing.” And because she no longer knows anything of all 
this, therefore in this condition she naturally also knows no 
more of a creator, and therewith also, nothing more of God, 
by which Eckhart understands just the Godhead as a creative 
potency. “God no longer is for the mind.” “The soul is 
also set upon no longer having any God.” “And this is the 
greatest honour which the soul can do to God, that she 
leaves him to himself and stands emptied of Him.” In fact 
she is filled by nothing, by absolutely nothing further what- 
ever save by this one thought : “There is nothing any longer 
present for me.” Be it well noted, also of her own body 
and its powers she knows nothing more. There has taken 
place “a ‘dis-becoming’ of all What,” “whereby I do not 
wish to say that this form of existence of the soul comes to 
100 
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nothing such as she was before she was created.... This 
coming to nothing holds good only of having and holding. . . . All 
here fails the soul, God and the creature.... it must all he lost. 
The soul’s existence must be upon a free nothing.” She 
has “gone over,” “so that she now stands only in her pure 
indeterminateness,” and “knows singly and solely herself — as 
God.” 

This knowledge, however, more in detail is as follows : — 

Since the soul in the condition of nothing whatsoever 
knows itself in “her pure indeterminateness,” naturally 
with the limitation that she is mind, she cognises herself 
in this her pure formless mentality as standing outside the 
law of arising and passing away, which holds good, of course, 
only of the material part of her that now is stripped away : 
she is “rapt into eternity.” This, however, is just that 
which for eternities has been suspended as prototype of the 
soul in the second divine Person. And precisely the con- 
sciousness of this flames up in her : she comprehends herself 
as prototype, and therewith at the same time comprehends 
the second Person of the Godhead, the “Son,” “in which 
are suspended the prototypes of all creatures,” there “shines 
upon her the uncreated prototype, — (here simply the “Son,”) 
— in which also she finds herself as an uncreated.” 

In this retreat upon the eternal prototype at the cost of 
giving up all “that has name,” is also “entreated” the 
death: “this is that dying wherewith the soul dies into 
God.” Such a man is “a deified man.” “So much as to the 
first going out, wherein the soul has to go out from her 
nature as a creature.” 

{b) “Then she has to go out from the nature which is 
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hers in the eternal prototype” inasmuch as she “breaks 
through” to the “Father.” That, however, takes place 
thus : The mind does not abide by the prototypes as of like 
nature with God. Rather does it become forthwith consci ous 
that these prototypes at bottom are nothing else but the 
divine essence itself, in so far as this has passed over to the 
point of becoming the eternal primal source of things. In 
this determination, however, the divine essence is called 
God the Father. And so, then, the mind — precisely in its own 
prototype — forthwith recognises this Father as not only 
lilce, but as constituting with it, one essence. “And so 
to the mind, its eternal archetype also comes to nothing.” 
“The soul.... through this, its archetype, breaks through 
into the essence, in so far as it presents itself in the Father .” 
This is the second death and the second going forth, whereby 
the soul goes forth out of the nature it has in the eternal 
archetype. 

(c) “The third nature out of which it has to go is the 
generative power of the divine nature which as creative, 
is presented in the Father ” ; that is to say, the soul has also 
to surmount the determination, “ God the Father .” That 
also is not difficult for her. For already “the prototype 
of the soul — beyond the Father — beholds without limitation 
the divinity residing within her, as she is free and empty 
of all activity, and thus gives at the same time an indication 
whither the soul shall again be conducted by her dying.” 

On this account “the souFs abiding is not even with the 
idea “God the Father,” just because this idea also does 
not yet contain the divine unity in its highest form.” And 
so, “when the soul becomes aware that every determination 
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makes the eternal archetype into something different, and 
loosed, from the unity,” then “she dies her highest death,” 
she “swings herself” “with the Father right over into the 
unity of the divine essence where God comprehends himself 
as something absolutely simple.” “In this unity the Father 
has never been conscious of a Son nor the Son of a Father, 
for there, there is neither Father nor Son nor Holy Ghost.” 
“In this experience is” “the mind” “one essence, one subs- 
tance, with the Godhead, and is at the same time its own 
and all creatures’ blessedness.” “This mind is dead and 
buried in the Godhead ; and the Godhead lives for none 
other save for itself. Ay, noble soul, put to the proof this 
splendour ! Verily, so long as thou dost not drown thyself 
in this bottomless ocean of the Godhead, thou canst not 
come to know it, this divine death.” 

II 

This, in its fundamental outlines, is Eckhart’s system, 
almost exclusively set forth in his own words, since only 
so does the reader acquire the certainty that he really has 
Master Eekhart before him, and not the mere fantasies 
of a reporter about him. One would think that it only 
needs the reading of this exposition to understand without 
further words that even in this greatest of all western “mys- 
tics,” there can, in truth, be no talk of mysticism in the 
modern sense of the words, the less so that at bottom he 
only depicts the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever of the Buddha’s 
teaching, and upon this basis proceeds to speculations con- 
cerning the basis of the world, the Godhead ; and all the less 
so, that. This Realm of Nothing Whatsoever, has nothing 
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at all to do with, mysticism . 1 It is true that Master Eckhart 
himself speaks the language of mysticism. But this, for 
by far the larger part, is the language of the theologian 
Eckhart, who, as we have already sufficiently well seen, is 
absolutely inseparable from the seer Eckhart. It is, for by 
far the larger part, the language of the Christian Catholic 
theology, in which Eckhart too was so deeply submerged 
that he could not but speak the language of this theology : 
as a faithful Catholic, Eckhart wanted to behold 
God. When he thought he had found him, with logical 
consistency he also spoke the language in which a man in 
Catholic Orders speaks of union with God. To the extent, 
however, that it is not the specific language of Catholic 
theology, to this extent Eckhart, in his manner of expression 
himself, coincides with the non-Christian mystics, more 
especially with the Brahmin mystics, in this, namely, in the 
doctrine of the All-One, even if they are mere illusions, 
arising from a false reflexion upon “the Beheld,” that is, 
the immediately known, to which Eckhart, like those other 
mystics, has fallen a prey. This judgment may be estab- 
lished at more length, as follows : — 

We have already learnt to recognise as the specific mark 
of all mysticism, a mode of cognition, in its whole manner 
completely different from normal cognition, an inner light 
which at a given point of time begins to shine forth, in 
contradistinction to the entirely inadequate “light of 
nature” wherein every-day cognition runs its course ; and, 
as a consequence thereof, the impossibility of clothing what 
thus is cognised, in clear concepts and words. 

1 Of, The Essay, “Is the Doctrine of the Buddha, Science V * in the Maha-Bodhi 
Journal, Vol. XXXIV. " 
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1. As regards the first point, the utterances of Eckhart 
himself, already cited up to this point, have fairly well 
yielded this result, that he too owed the totality of all his 
knowledge only to the mental force present in us all, nay, 
that in principle is shared, in like manner, by all living 
beings in general, save that, according to him, as also accord- 
ing to the Buddha, this mind, by strenuous labour, must be 
freed from all obstructing barriers. “Direct thy mind at 
all times towards a wholesome contemplation.” “Yea, 
verily, the mind becomes free in its isolation, compels God to 
itself. And were it in a condition to stand there unshapen 
and void of any alien addition, it would rend God’s very 
own nature to itself.” “Hail, of a truth, to the noble mind 
that is come up into the rich, the bare knowing !” According 
to Eckhart, however, the mind has “become free” and 
“void of any alien addition,” then only when it “clings no 
longer to all that has name, nor this to it when it “is 
above time and space,” that is, when it has wholly cut 
itself loose from that cognising activity that is directed 
outwards and comes about through the assistance of the 
five external senses which transmit mere “images,” so that 
it resembles an uninscribed tablet, or the eye, which, only 
because it is itself colourless, is able to perceive colour. 
“If the eye is to perceive colour, then must it be stripped 
of all colour.” Such a 'purified mind is in the proper condi- 
tion to behold God. Nay, this God must then offer Himself 
to it, He "must in actuality come forth and pour Himself 
into thee, even as, when the air is clear and pure the sun 
must pour himself forth, and cannot in any wise withhold 
himself therefrom.” Of course ! For such a mind, which 
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has also left behind the idea of space — and it has left it 
behind because it is "above time and space,” — then truly 
stands u in a pure Naught ,” sees itself confronted with that, 
“complete stillness and void,” in which absolutely nothing 
more offers itself to it, more especially has its own body 
also disappeared from consciousness. “Then had the mind 
so withdrawn all its forces within itself, that to it the body 
had disappeared.” Such a mind stands face to face with 
that “abyss,” which conceals within itself the “freedom 
from all movement,” “still stillness,” “secret stillness of 
unity,” “pure stillness,” “immovable stillness,” “still eter- 
nity,” in which nothing more remains save a united “Is,” 
the “unbeing being,” in short, the Primordial Being , and 
therewith, “ the Godhead .” 

Thus there is in fact a perception beyond the five external 
senses, or, as Eckhart says, “independent of the soul -forces,” 
under which term he understands precisely the external 
senses, since according to him, pure — contemplating and 
reflecting — thinking is not at all a sense, but acts immediately 
in the essence of the soul, without organs. Thus, there is 
in fact “a contemplation” free from “all images and forms,” 
there is, in fact, an intellectual perception. But this too 
belongs, despite Eckhart, to normal perception, inasmuch 
as it is nothing more than the normal domain of the purified, 
that is, the concentrated, thinking sense. “And whoso, 
brother, has loosed himself from the five (external) senses, 
what can such an one cognise with the purified thought- 
cognition ?” — “Whoso, brother, has loosed himself from 
the five senses, he can with the purified thought-cognition, 
in the idea of boundless space, cognise the Realm of Boundless 
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Space, in the idea of the boundlessness of consciousness, 
cognise the Realm of Boundless Consciousness, in the idea, 
“ There now is nothing whatsoever , cognise the Realm of 
Nothing Whatsoever.” (Majjhima Nikaya, Discourse, 43). 
And so thus the Buddha has also completely cleared up for 
us this concept of intellectual perception which our philosophers 
and psychologists, great and small, commonly do not know 
what to make of. This intellectual, entirely normal per- 
ception — normal, because constituting the perfectly natural 
domain of the purified organ of thought — has for its object 
“the sphere of the formless (arupa dhatuf’ that is, the just 
mentioned three realms, of which the two latter exactly 
represent what Eckhart always has in his eye, 

2. On the heights of the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever, 
the cognising subject first of all cognises all that is formed 
and manifold, more especially his own body, as not belonging 
to him ( anattd ), since it has deliberately thrown off all that. 
On the other hand, it still cognises itself as pure mind. “This 
mentality, this cognition, that belongs to me, that am I, 
that is my self,” thus it still speaks here. Therewith this 
mentality itself melts away again into “pure indeterminate- 
ness,” inasmuch as the determining, the individualising, 
factor resides precisely in the corporeal organism, which, 
however, is now discarded. That this formless mentality 
also might be inessential to the cognising subject, that it 
also might be a mere “addition,” and hence, that it also, 
exactly like the body together with the phenomenal world 
conditioned by its five sense-organs, might be stripped off, — 
such an idea does not arise. In this unshapen mentality 
the knowing subject sees itself confronted with a “bottomless 
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abyss” which opens up before it where formerly the pheno- 
menal world had place, and which represents a “nameless 
Naught” which yet is not i the Naught, an un-become Being, 
which latter, just on this account, is the Being. These two- 
pure mentality and this abyss — are the two elements of 
pure intellectual perception upon the heights of the realm 
of Nothing Whatsoever. Naturally in this perception also 
the reason must take a part, of which holds good the dictum : 
“The reason, the more powerful and the more subtle it is, 
in that measure what it cognises, is gathered together into 
unity, and becomes one with it.” Nay, this reason, here 
where it is directed inward, becomes all the more active. 
“The subtler and more mental it is, all the more, and all 
the more powerfully, does it work inwardly.” With this 
“ creative reason” the cognising subject cognises that itself 
cannot be different from the Primordial Being as this has 
revealed itself in the bottomless abyss, because there is 
indeed only one Primordial Being. And so then, the cog- 
nising subject, together with its mentality, flows into this 
bottomless abyss, thus flooding it, “the nameless Naught,” 
with the splendour of its own indeterminate mentality. It 
only “beholds” still “the absolute One” “with the glance 
of unity,” beholds it as one pure mentality. When it cog- 
nises with Indian-coloured reason, it beholds the Brahman ; 
and when it cognises with Christian-coloured reason, it 
beholds God as Godhead, — concepts under which is conceived 
precisely the highest, the ultimate, the Primordial Being, 
yet not absolutely , not undetermined, but still affected with 
the determination of mentality, of cognition, thus, as rational 
Being. “Because to the Brahman appertains cognition, 
101 
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as light to the sun, as a natural property, therefore does it 
need no organs for the same,” teach the Brahmins. “God 
is reason, forasmuch as He alone lives to his own cognition,” 
says Master Eekhart. Into this rational Primordial Being, 
into this Brahman, into this God , the cognising subject melts, 
the mind melts, I melt. “Who knows such, he is without 

desire, free from desire, of stilled desire, himself his desire 

For Brahman is he, and into Brahman does he dissolve,” 
exults the Brahmin ; while Master Eekhart exclaims : 
“Sink thou from all that in any wise is thou ! Flow wholly 
into His essence’s rest ! What only is for itself, there He, 
here thou, now closes together into one we, where thou, now 
He, eognisest Him with eternal sense : a nameless Naught, 
an un-become ‘Am.’ ” 

But despite the majestic peace of the “Tat tvam asi” 
which speaks out of the Upanisads, despite the overflowing 
rapture on account of the “overmastering super-miracle” 
of the “pure uniformity of essence which is the essence of 
all essences,” which ever and again overpowers Master 
Eekhart, none the less, in the light of the Buddha’s doctrine 
this rational Primordial Being, this Brahman, this Godhead, 
and along with it, also the union with this Brahman, with 
this Godhead, in short, also the unio mystica, proves itself 
to be a pure illusion. 

As we already sufficiently well know , 1 our true essence, 
and therewith also the realm of essences, the Nirvana-sphere, 
the Primordial Being, is absolutely free from all deter- 
minations, and thus, also free from the determination of 

1 Of. “The Doctrine of the Buddha, the religion of Reason’ by George Grimm 
published by the Offizin W. Drugulin, Leipzig. * b 
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mentality, or oi cognition, or of rationality. This mentality 
also, is only an inessential determination of ns, is only linked 
up with us by way of conditioning. “In manifold wise, 
brother Sati, was the conditioned nature of cognition made 
known by the Sublime One. Without sufficient ground 

arises no cognition Upon whatsoever ground, ye monks, 

cognition arises, precisely through that, and only through 
that, does it come about. Through the eye and forms 
arises cognition, comes about precisely eye-cognition ; through 
the ear and sounds arises cognition, comes about precisely 

ear-cognition Through thinking and ideas, arises cognition, 

comes about precisely thought-cognition .” 1 That is to say : 
Cognition is a product of the six-fold activity of the senses ; 
and therewith presupposes sense-organs, and therewith a 
corporeal organism, even if this ultimately evaporates at 
the higher stages of existence, especially at the stage of 
Nothing Whatsoever, into a thinking organ consisting of 
mere radiant matter. “A corporeal organism is the cause 
that the group of cognition can appear .” 2 “His cognition 
which one might have in view when speaking of Him, is 
done away, is annulled from the very foundation,.. ....and a 

Perfect One is raised above all comprehensibility by means 
of the form of apprehending that we call cognition. He is 
(absolutely) undefinable, indeterminable, unfathomable, like 
the great ocean,” it is accordingly also said of a deceased 
Holy One. The Buddha very well knew why he thus specially 
emphasised also this freedom of a completely Delivered One 
from cognition in every form. For he knew very well the 
standpoint of the Upanisads, and in it also the standpoint 

1 Majjhiuia Kikaya, 38th Discourse. “ ■'•kid. 
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of Master Eckhart and of all “mystics” in general, as is shown 
by bis succeeding utterance which is quite specially directed 
against this last and most subtle aberration of the human 
mind. “It is a question of a case where a Samana or a 
Brahmana may simply rely upon logic and pondering. In 
such an one, then, it may well be that upon the ground of 
logic and pondering, the thought may arise to which he lends 
these words : ‘What is called eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
that is the transient, the impermanent, non-eternal self, 
subject to change. But what is called mind, thinking, 
cognition, that is the intransient, the permanent, eternal 
self, not subject to change.’ ” x 

Had not Eckhart let himself be led astray through the 
circumstance that upon the heights reached by him, he 
found himself pure mind, and for the rest, betrayed by the 
teaching of his Church into drawing the overhasty conclusion , 
that he now essentially was pure mind, and so, in his reflexion 
outrunning his perception, which latter merely indicated 
to him the fact that in any case, also at this stage, he was 
still subject to cognition, but not that one could not also 
strip off this property of cognition, — if Eckhart had not done 
this, then he certainly also would not have endowed the 
Primordial Being itself with the predicate of pure mentality, 
but, along with the Buddha, would have cognised himself, 
and with himself, also this Primordial Being, as absolutely 
void of determinations, and therewith, as wholly and entirely • 
unknowable. With this, however, there then would have 
been no more room whatever for attributing to the “non- 
being” Primordial Being even the mere predicate of unity, 

1 Digha Nikaya,!, 2, 13. 
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since this concept also, like every concept in general, is 
abstracted from experience, thus, may be applied only 
for so long, and in so far, as stood in question any element 
whatever of perception, were it no more than intellectual 
perception, and were this element no more than pure men- 
tality. Then, in truth, that “pure indeterminateness” 
would be left of which Eckhart speaks, although with him 
this concept does not possess unconditioned validity, since 
with him this “pure indeterminateness” is only just one 
of the mind. With this, however, he no longer could have 
come at the idea of a flowing into the divine unity , or of a 
union with it, thus, of the undo mystica, just because here 
there no longer is a something into which one could flow, 
nay, because here, there is not even any longer room for the 
concepts of flowing, of union, themselves, since these concepts 
also are drawn from the realm of the cognisable, and therefore 
possess validity only for this realm. And so it turns out 
that the unio mystica is in fact a mere illusion, having its 
rise in the delusion that the genuine essence of man and the 
world consists in pure mentality. Had Eckhart known 
that the predicate of mentality also does not apply to our 
essence, he would have been obliged to look round for some 
other expression than this “ unio mystica ” whereby to indicate 
our return to the primal state. In such a search, if in this 
manner he came to clearness about it that this our primal 
state, and with it, the Primordial Essence is absolutely in- 
determinate, and therefore also that absolutely no positive 
concept applies to it, he then unquestionably with the 
Buddha would have hit upon the idea of making clear this 
primal condition and the return to it by an allusion to fire, 
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which in going out is not annihilated but merely returns 
to its absolutely incognisable primal state, as, for the rest, 
the Upanisads already have recognised : “Just as fire, 
void of fuel, comes to rest in its place,” — “Brahman by his 
nature is.. ....comparable to fire after it has devoured the fuel .” 1 

Eckhart, too, would then no longer have spoken of a “unio 
mystica” — no one will speak of the extinction of a fire as a 
unio mystica, because there is absolutely nothing present 
for cognition with which such a union could take place — but 
with the Buddha he would simply have said : The Holy One 
does as does the “home-going” fire, he goes out, goes out 
into the state (dyatanam) “of the departed Awakened Ones, 
of those removed from the phenomenal world (papanca).” 
This is as sure as that Eckhart, with the Buddha and, for 
the rest, also with the Masters of the Upanisads — and 
precisely herein is revealed the full depth of his insight — 
penetrated this going out of the fire, not, as our more than 
shallow, namely, superficial, naturalistic thinkers understand 
it, as annihilation, but just as the going home into its primal 
state in the realm of essences : — “There where is the earthly 
fire in its true nature, there it burns and hurts not. The 
heat that streams forth from the fire, it alone burns here 
below. Yet, where the heat is still enclosed in the nature 
of the fire, there it does not burn and is harmless. And 
yet there also, where it is still enclosed in the fire, it stands 
as far removed from the true nature of fire, as heaven from 
earth.” 

Thus, then, the unio mystica is a product of over-hasty 
“logical deduction and pondering” based upon imperfect 
1 Cvet&jvatara-Up., 6, 19; Maitrayaaa-Up., 6, 34 ; N fsimlia-uttara-tapanlya -Up., 2. 
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perception. And because it is this and because the contem- 
plate himself is also very well aware of all this, more es- 
pecially, of the defective perception even if only obscurely, 
therefore then he must naturally also speak an obscure lan- 
guage, must just speak a mystical speech. The contemplate 
feels very well that “here one mounts to a higher form of 
knowing.” “Even if it is called an unknowing, a non- 
cognising, yet has it more within itself than all knowing 
and cognising outside it.” Yea, already he distinctly hears 
“the eternal voice” calling. “Could I but grasp it I should 
know all truth.” But on the other hand, all still remains 
in a half-light, since one does not get over “a half-knowing, 
half-unknowing.” “It dpened out and shone before me that 
it would fain reveal somewhat to me, and gave me to know 
of God — (of the Nirvana-sphere) — , for which cause it is 
called a Word. But it was hidden from me what it was. 
Therefore is it said : In a whisper, a stillness, it came, in order 
to reveal itself.” “She (the soul) well feels that it is, but 
knows not how and what it is.” “It appeared, and yet 
was concealed.” “I well feel that it is something; but 
what it is, this 1 cannot grasp” “But what is that, this 
darkness ? How is it called ? What is its name ? One 
can only call it a possibility and susceptibility , which yet is 
not ladking of actuality, which has for content only, ‘that 
thou becomest perfect.’ ” “Then she (the soul) tasted 
where yet was nothing : over all that may be perceived 
hovers one and the same dark unity.” “What there she 
hears is without sound, for it is an inward perception, and 
takes place in an original feeling.” “This seeing is an un- 
determined dark being aware in the Naught.” “In the 
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grey of tlie night vision he cometh and whispereth men in 
the ear. And the whispering goeth upon the flowing into 
unity, where the known and knower are one.” Do these 
words mean that the contemplator has indeed clearly known 
something, and only fails to find words in which to impart it ? 
Or do they not rather obviously attest that the cognition itself 
is a defective one ? And because, thus, Eckhart, instead of 
wrestling his way through to the all-penetration, and there- 
with, the radiant clarity, of a Buddha, remains held in a 
mere ‘feeling,” in a mere “undetermined, dark being aware,” 
in a mere “whispering,” just in a mere “half -knowing, half- 
unknowing,” therefore also is the total picture of his seeing 
not free from false appearance and error, that is, it is not 
free from the appearance of mentality, in which, with him, the 
Primordial Essence, like a far, primeval range of mountains, 
seems still enfolded in the light of the setting sun. And 
it is not free from the error of unity : there, there is as little 
unity as there is difference . 1 And so then, also the in- 
comparable enthusiasm of Eckhart over the streaming in 
“into all the eternity of the Godhead, where, in the eternal 
stream, God flows into God,” is truly a powerful symphony 
about the realm of essences, the Nirvana-sphere — para- 
mattha-sdro Nibbdnam — but even still, only a symphony 
that for a great part is a fantasy. But still more powerful 
than this powerful symphony is the unconditioned silence 
of the Buddha about the Nibbana-sphere, for it is itself — 
silence . 2 

1 The Doctrine of the Buddha, Note on p. 519. 

2 For the rest, Eckhart did not arrive at his world-picture solely of himself, but 
is based upon Dionysius Areopagitica whom he also frequently quotes ; and through 
him, upon the great neo-Platonist, Plotinus. 
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3. If up to this point we have seen Master Eckhart stand 
upon the heights of the Upanisads as an equal with their 
ancient Masters, now when we have to consider the influence 
which his Christian Catholic faith had upon him, we must 
take a considerable step downward. As we already know, 
for Eckhart the axioms of Catholic dogma stood still more 
firmly established than his own direct cognitions. Precisely 
on this account, for him it stood firmly established, without 
anything further, that in the highest good which he had found, 
he also had - come into contact with the Christian God. 
This Christian God, however, imparts himself — when he does 
impart himself — only out of Grace on his part. And just 
on this account, Eckhart was obliged to find a place m his 
system, also for this concept of Grace. And that was quite 
easy. As we have already learnt, Grace is “a light which 
streams out of God’s nature directly into the soul.” It 
is thus synonymous with the “divine light” of which Eckhart 
so frequently speaks, as of a “far higher light,” in contra- 
distinction to the “natural light” of the every-day reason, 
which is exclusively directed outward. This, however, 
means : The cognition of an object always depends upon the 
object to be cognised showing itself to us, thus, to this extent, 
in a decisive manner, depends upon the object itself. If 
now this object is a rational being which, by its own resolve 
enters into the domain of our cognition, then one speaks of 
its Grace. Now according to Eckhart, the divine light itself 
advances to meet the mind in the “void Naught,” with which, 
as sole object, the mind sees itself confronted upon the 
heights of the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever. Thus, pre- 
cisely in this light is the grace of the Godhead manifest. 

. 102 
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Because the object of cognition upon the heights of the 
Realm of Nothing Whatsoever is the divine light itself, pre- 
cisely on this account must this light show itself, and in it, 
the Godhead itself, if only one has brought the mind, into 
the condition which raises it into the Realm of Nothing 
Whatsoever, as we have likewise already seen. “If man 
makes himself completely idle, then God himself must carry 
through the work, must himself be the foreman, and reveal 
himself !” Does it not leap into sight that what lies at the 
foundation of these utterances is simply hypostasis, that is, 
simply the deification of the object of cognition upon the 
heights of the Nothing Whatsoever ? 

4. Grace and divine light are Christian concepts, but 
still, not exclusively Christian. They are also to be found 
outside Christendom. In particular, the lower science of 
Vedanta recognises the conception of Grace. Quite speci- 
fically Christian, however, is the concept of the Trinity , 
of the Three-in-one. Thereby this concept is at the same time 
entirely transcendent, lies beyond all possible experience, 
since it supports itself exclusively upon alleged divine revela- 
tion. Precisely on this account where he comes to an under- 
standing with it — and this, of course, he must do very often 
and very thoroughly, since the Trinity constitutes the pivot 
of Catholic dogma — Eckhart is a pure theologian. He cons- 
tructs “a One-Being in essence, with a trinity of persons,” 
and “the further, divine self-completion,” although the 
Godhead there “dwells above all essence,” thus, beyond all 
possible experience, exclusively on the ground of certain 
passages in the Bible, with an assurance such as only can 
be lent by the unshakeable faith of a good Catholic in the 
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"divine word” itself contained in the Bible. Of course 
Eckhart, in this construction, the results of which have been 
summarised in the first part of this essay, has been very 
considerably influenced-— as, moreover, is quite compre- 
hensible in itself- — by the, outcome of his own inner life, 
that is, by the world-picture which he shaped for himself 
on the basis of his own immediate experience during his 
sojourn in the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever. And so then 
there results a motley mixture of deepest ideas and cogni- 
tions ; and of fantastic transcendental speculations, full of 
obscurities, of inward contradictions and inadequacies. 

And because Eckhart did not remain a pure theologian, 
towards the close, of his life he also came into conflict with 
his Church, and only through his death escaped the prosecu- 
tion that would have followed. In Master Eckhart the seer 
had simply spoiled the theologian. He undertook to place 
theology upon a higher, and thereby upon a more solid, basis 
than the normal sense-world can furnish it ,by placing it upon 
the basis of the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever, in which 
the eternal, and thereby the genuine, divine stood out in its 
peaceful blessedness much, much more unveiled than in 
the world of sensuous pleasure. Precisely on this account, 
however, Eckhart, for the normal theological brain, which 
is entirely swallowed up in the sense-world, had become 
naturally incomprehensible, and thereby, suspect, nay, a 
heretic. For the Catholic Church Master Eckhart was, 
and is, too great ! 

In Master Eckhart, however, the theologian has also spoiled 
the seer. The whole of Christian theology, especially the 
whole doctrine of the- Trinity, in itself has nothing in the 
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least to do with the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever, also 
nothing to do with, the classification of the world, further 
constructed through -reflexion, in interpretation of this realm. 
Above all it has nothing to do with the classification of the 
human soul into the “law of life of divinity,” as can clearly 
be perceived in the Yeda which, from the heights of the 
Realm of Nothing Whatsoever, has passed immediately to 
the construction of its one, undifferentiated Brahman, 
thus, without the intermediate link of the three divine persons. 
Hence before Eckhart, in his reflexion, pressed forward to 
the unity of the Brahman, or, as he calls it, of the Godhead 
wherein the whole world lies enclosed, yet without its being 
swallowed up in the world , 1 it was urgently necessary for 
him first to settle in his mind with these three persons of the 
Trinity, also with the archetype of his soul which had to 
furnish the connecting bridge with the second person of the 
Godhead, and thereby, with this Godhead itself. One 
can hardly refrain from a touch of humour when one follows 
up the downright childishly naive manner in which he 
discharges this task. He simply dismisses from his mind, 
one after the other, the idea “archetype,” then, with it, 
the idea, “God the Son,” and lastly, also the idea, “God the 
Father,” by “swinging himself out over’ with this God the 
Father, into the unity of the divine essence, exactly as the 
disciple of the Buddha “dismisses the idea ‘village,’ the 
idea ‘earth,’ the idea ‘boundless sphere of space,’ ” and so 
on, in order finally to press on to the concentration of the 
mind without perception of an object . 2 This thus means 

1 This Pan-en-theism, not Pantheism, the Upani$ads also teach, of course. “Only 
one-fourth of Brahm is incarnated in the world ; three -fourths remain free from it, 
as blessed Brahm.” 3 Cf. Majjkima Nikaya, 121st Discourse. 
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that Eckhart simply dismisses again, one alter another, 
out of his mind, the images of fantasy which the Catholic 
theology had implanted in this mind ; and then is highly 
rejoiced, nay, overflows with rapture, at the miracle that 
the archetype and the divine persons are completely swallowed 
up in the unity of the divine essence ! In a word : Eekhart’s 
path of salvation for the greater part is the path of salvation 
of the Catholic theologian. It is the path on which a believing 
Catholic, m pressing on to the truth, can keep on good 
terms with the dogmas of his Church without coming into 
conflict with his conscience ! Hence then one can eliminate 
this entire theological part from Eckhart’s doctrinal struc- 
ture — and it is a very large part, well the larger part of it — 
one can aiso, in the foregoing, strike out the exposition of 
this doctrinal structure given under the number ] 4, without 
in any way exposing the building itself to danger of falling. 
The whole of this theological section represents nothing more 
than the scrolls which, in the eyes of a good Catholic, the 
structure must bear if it is to be beautiful, nay, if it is only 
to be at all solid. The fundamental experience of Eckhart 
is nothing more than the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever ; 
and the doctrinal structure erected upon this experience by 
means of reflexion , is nothing more in itself than the ancient 
Indian Upanisads’ doctrine of the unity of Brahman as 
the Primordial Being, with the Atman, our deepest essence, 
in which Upanisad-doctrine Icvara the personal God, 
likewise is swallowed up by the Turiya, the abyss of one’s 
own 1 {atm an). Nay, this harmony of Eckhart’s system 
with this Upanisacl-doctrine is so great, that a Buddhist 
who is really in earnest about the Doctrine of the Buddha, 
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in looking upon the entire traffic of the world, also practically, 
in its light, and in face of the further consideration of how 
tremendously difficult it must be for a mind teeming with 
Christian ideas to raise itself to the Realm of Nothing What- 
soever, — such a Buddhist cannot help having the idea that 
in Master Eckhart was re-born an “ancient master of the 
Three Vedas” who found his way right through all the 
mazes of Christian Catholic dogma, back again into his 
“Tat tvam asi, That thou art,” which of old made him so 
happy. 

And certainly it brings happiness, this doctrine of identity. 
It includes in itself ail the happiness, all the “'blessed rest” 
which elevation into the sphere of Nothing Whatsoever 
brings with it. “What there is of enjoyment of the senses 
of this world, what there is of enjoyment of the senses of 
the world beyond, what there is of sense-perception in this 
world, and what there is of sense-perception in the world 
beyond, what there is of forms of this world, and what there 
is of forms of the world beyond, what there is of perception 
of forms of this world, and what there is of perception of 

forms of the world beyond it is all perception. Where 

this wholly and entirely disappears, that is the peaceful, 
that is the high exalted, that Realm of Nothing Whatsoever .” 1 

The sojourn in this Realm of Nothing Whatsoever makes 
a man so happy, so blessed, that one willingly renounces the 
enjoyments of the sense-world ; nay, in their presence one 
shudders at the thought that whoever wishes them, must 
forego that other happiness. And so then the whole - practical 
morality which Eckhart teaches, is tuned to this key: Of 

1 Majjhima Nikaya, 106th Discourse, 
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this world, only wliat is absolutely necessary, no more, in 
order to press on to that other ! “Wilt thou know what 
is right requirement ?” “Yea.” “It is a spring, and bread, 
and a coat : this is right bodily requirement.” 

But all the same, also this happiness of the Realm of 
Nothing Whatsoever is not yet the highest, is not yet the 
eternal happiness, for it also is transient, because also the 
mind with which one enters this sphere and enjoys it, again 
must be dissolved. And so then, Master Eckhart also 
had not fully overcome Ignorance ; he was not a Perfected 
One. For such a thing he was too small ! Also of Eckhart 
holds good the saying : “It may well be, Sunakkhatta, that 
some monk or other may think within himself, ‘Ignorance 
is the poisonous salve ; this poisonous saive have I got rid 
of.’ Thus does he imagine imaginary well-being. Precisely 
on this account, Eckhart did not even know of the cycle of 
re-births , 1 2 let alone press through to the real cause of suffer- 
ing, that thirst with which we are filled for the phenomenon 
of life, which thus must first be rooted out, stalk and stump, 
in order that we may be able to take possession of the real, 
highest, eternal blessedness, — and indeed, must be rooted 
out in all its forms, also in its form as thirst for a life in pure 
mentality. This thirst, however, Eckhart had so little over- 
come, that on the contrary he taught and praised precisely 
eternal life in this form of pure mentality in the Godhead, 
as the very highest : — “In God now the soul receives a new 
life : here the soul is resurrected out of death into the life 

1 Majjkima Nikaya, 105tli Discourse, 

“ Which Brahmanism also allows to hold good only allegoric a 7 ty, only mythically ! 
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of the Godhead.” Thus, above and beyond life, Eckhart 
also knew of nothing higher whatsoever. 

And so then, for him who would dare the highest path, 
Eckhart need come under no further consideration. Such 
an one must rather adopt toward Eckhart the same attitude 
which the Buddha before his Awakening adopted towards 
Aiara Kalama, who also set forth the Realm of Nothing 
Whatsoever : — “This doctrine does not lead to turning 
away, to the abrogation of willing, to the dissolution of 
causality, to perfect penetration, to Full AtvaJcening, to 
Nirvana but only to attainment to the Realm of Nothing 
Whatsoever. And so, ye monks, dissatisfied with this 
doctrine, I took my departure content therewith no longer .” 1 
Nevertheless. Eckhart was a great mind, a great mind even 
in the eyes of a Perfect Buddha. “A great mind was Ajara 
Kalama. Had he known of the doctrine, very soon would 
he have comprehended it .” 2 And as such a great mind, 
therefore, does a Buddhist also esteem and honour Master 
Eckhart ! 

The consideration of Eckhart’s system, however, yields 
us this as the genuine character of mysticism : All so-called 
mysticism is nothing further than a more or less close ap- 
proach to the Nirvana-sphere, that is, to a thoroughly 
immaterial state beyond all life in any form whatsoever, 
possible to us after the stripping from us of all knowable 
constituents. And because all mysticism is only such a 
mere approach to this already in itself unparalleled state, 
without its ever being reached, hence the vagueness, nay, 
the defectiveness, of its knowledge, hence even the specific 

1 Majjhima Nikfiya, 26th Discourse. a Ibid. 
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“mystical” obscurity, hence further, all the speculation 
also, or more correctly, the simple romancing, of the “mys- 
tics,” in which they carry over their received theology into 
the new land spied in the further distance. Ever do they 
bring tidings from this land. Hence then, despite all their 
lack of clarity, do the hearts of the more deeply disposed 
fly to them. Then only do they no longer fly to them when 
the Doctrine of a Fully Awakened One, of a Buddha , comes 
within their field of vision. Eor such an one a really 
trodden “the untrodden land” of the still eternity, and 
therewith, of changeless, peaceful blessedness, has himself 
landed there, and therefore brings from it perfectly clear, 
yea, radiant tidings thereof. Then has all mysticism ful- 
filled its time ; then have all mystics fulfilled their mission. 
“The glow-worm shines so long as the light-bringer has not 
arisen. When, however, the sun is up, then the brightness 
of the glow-worm is past, and it shines no longer .” 1 

i Udana, VI, 10. 
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CHAPTER XXX IV 

CHIPS FROM A BUDDHIST WORKSHOP 

I 

BUDDHISTS UNDER PERSECUTION 

Every authority on Buddhism says that there was a 
great split in the Buddhist fraternity in the second century 
of the Nirvana era, i.e., from between 100 and 200 of the 
era. Some say it took place in the year 106, some, in 140 and 
some, in 160. The information of this split comes from 
the Pali canons and the Mahavamsa. The age of the Pali 
canons is uncertain ; but there is no doubt that they were 
at least three centuries older than the Mahavamsa, and the 
Pali canons are founded on older traditions based either on 
the lost MagadhI or Paisaci canons. 

The next information about the split and the rise of 
various sects in Buddhism conies from the Kathavatthu, 
a work compiled by 500 monks in the 17th year of Asoka J s 
reign, immediately after the Third Council or Sahgiti. This 
work treats of the various doctrines of the various sects, 
but its sole object is to establish the doctrines of the 
Vibhajjavadins ; the word, ‘Vibhajjavadin’ was a puzzle 
for a long time ; some said that it was a sect of the 
Sthaviravada, others said that it was the Stliaviravada 
itself. It simply means the analytical school. The doc- 
trines only are to be found in the Kathavatthu but they 
are not fathered on different sects. The names of the 
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sects were then well known and so the compilers did 
not think it necessary to attribute these doctrines to 
sects. That good work was done in the filth century 
A.D. in Ceylon or Southern India by Buddhaghosa. But 
there is a school of thought in Europe who think that 
the Sangiti of Asoka’s time is a myth and so the time of 
compilation of the Kathavatthu is unknown. Asoka’s 
time falls within the third century of the Nirvana era when 
the Sthaviravada was split up according to Yasumitra into 
nine or ten sects. After the fall of the Maury a empire in the 
fourth century of the Nirvana era, Buddhism in Central and 
Eastern India had to undergo a very severe persecution 
under the orthodox Brahmanic dynasty of the Sungas, 
It is said that Pusyamitra, the founder of the family, wanted 
to eradicate Buddhism. He massacred the monks, destroyed 
their viharaS, and expelled them from his empire which 
extended from the Sutlej to the Bay of Bengal. This is 
quite natural. Pusyamitra was a Sunga. The meaning 
of the word, “Sunga,” was a matter of speculation for a 
long time, but the Latyayana Srauta Sutra of the Samaveda 
quotes the Sungas as an authority in one of its sutras 1 ; so 
the Sungas were Samavecli Brahmanas- — Brahmanas who 
were deeply concerned with animal sacrifices and soma 
sacrifices, and naturally they smarted under the prohibition 
of animal sacrifices throughout the Asokan empire proclaimed 
in the very first Rock Edict, and one of the first public acts 
of Pusvamitra’s reign was a horse-sacrifice described in the 
Mfiiavikagnimitra of Kalidasa, and we now know from 

1 4,6.20. Agnirindruya upftsmai pavnsva viica iti Stotrlymii SmjgaJ,i. (p. 332; 
DrahySyai?a also luts iife same sutra. 
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recently discovered inscriptions that he boasts himself as a 
dvih-asvamedhayaji, i.e., he performed horse-sacrifice twice. 
So his attitude towards the Buddhists patronised by Asoka 
can easily be inferred. 

The Sungas were a martial race. Among the fighting 
Brahmanas, two are distinguished amongst the rest, the 
Visvamitras andtheBharadvajas. The wife of a Visvamitra 
Brahmin proving barren, a Bharadvaja was requested by 
the ancient custom of ‘niyoga’ to beget a son on the Bliara- 
dvaja’s wife. The issue was Sunga. He was the progenitor 
of a gotra and that gotra took up the Samaveda for their 
study. The Sungas are called a Dvyamusyayana gotra, 
i.e gotra issuing from two gotras. In the works on ‘gotra 
and pravara’ the Sungas and the Saisiras are the only two 
Dvyamusyayana gotras known ; the Saisiras took to Eg 
Veda and the Sungas Samaveda . 1 

The condition of the Buddhists under the imperial sway 
of the Sungas, orthodox and bigotted, can be more easily 
imagined than described. From Chinese authorities it is 
known that many Buddhists still do not pronounce the name 
of Pusyamitra without a curse. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries of the Nirvana era, i.e., 
the second and first centuries B.C. we hear of the literary 
activities of the Brahmanas, but very little of the Buddhists. 
It was during this period that the Mahabhasya was written, 
that the Manusmrti was redacted by Bhrgu, that the great 
Hindu sastras were written or redacted ; but we hear only of 
one or two works of the Buddhists and that beyond the Sunga 

1 Pravara-manjarf, p. 58. Apostamboktam Bharad vaja-got ra -kan dam 3 In 
p. 70, they arc also called dvyamusyayana from the Matsya-purumn 
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empire. The Milinda-prasna was written in its original 
shape and language about this time in the Punjab where 
Menander reigned and most probably the Lankavatara 
sutra was written. Buddhism survived the persecution of 
the. Sungas and of their Gurus, the Kanvas, too. But they 
survived in Frontier kingdoms, in the Andhra country, in 
Paitana, in Saurastra, in the Punjab, in Kasmlra, and in 
Kabul. The Sthaviravada which had its principal home 
at Magadha, emerged after these two centuries as Sarvasti- 
vada in Vasumitra’s book on sects. 

II 

THE POSITION OF VASUMITRA 

In order to determine the position of Vasumitra, it would 
be necessary to ascertain the starting point of the Nirvana 
era. There are two opinions now, one, the traditional one 
of 543 B.C. prevalent in Ceylon, and the other from the 
Chinese dotted records as modified by modern scientific 
methods, i.e., 483 B.C. The centuries of the Nirvana era 
will read in terms of the Christian era as follow : — 

I century— 483-383 B.C. 


n „ 

-383-283 B.C. 


hi „ 

-283-183 B.C. 


IV 

-183-83 B.C. 


v „ 

—83 B.C.— 17 A. 

D. 

VI „ 

—17 A.D.— 117 , 

YD. 

VII „ 

—117 A.D.— 217 

A.D. 

VIII ., 

—217 A.D.— 317 

A.D. 

IX ,, 

—317 A.D.— 417 

A.D. 

X ,. 

—417 A.D.— 517 

A.D. 
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The first century of the Nirvana era was characterised 
by quiet progress and spread of Buddhism among the people 
of Northern India. The people who fell under the magnetic 
influence of Lord Buddha’s personality, were dying out 
gradually, their places being supplied by younger people 
who did not know much of that personality. But the older 
people always had a strong hold on the community. 

Still there were discussions on doctrine. There were four 
groups, (1) Nagas, or serpent worshippers, (2) the frontier 
people, (3) people with many-sided learning and (4) the 
Elders, 

In the second century there was the split ; the younger 
majority with enthusiasm took to the work of proselytising, 
but their activity was checked by the action of the Govern- 
ment then in existence. Kautilya in his Arthasastra dis- 
tinctly prohibits their entrance into agricultural villages ; 
he classes them with theatrical parties, dancing parties, 
and parties contributing generally to amusements and 
entertainments, and says that they simply dislocated the 
work of the agriculturists, demoralised them and were a 
hindrance to agricultural prosperity. This prohibition shows 
that the Buddhists, at least the younger generation of them, 
were making some headway, that is also proved by a state- 
ment in Vasumitra ; that in the 2nd century of the Nirvana 
era, the Mahasamghikas only split into 9 sects, while the 
Sthaviravadas kept compact. This shows the activity of 
the Mahasamghikas ; activity generally produces party- 
spirit and sects. The men of many-sided learning, I believe, 
joined the majority bodily, for, it is known that there was 
a sect, Bahusrutiya, from which again other sects proceeded. 
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In the third century the older people obtained the 
patronage of Emperor Asoka and so they increased their 
activity and were split into 9 or JO parties. They made an 
attempt to codify their Vinaya, and their Dhamma, but 
that is not the Pali canon. It was some Magadhi canon, 
some chapter-headings of which are to be found in 
Asoka A Bhabda Edict. The edict of the expulsion of 
schismatists is also written in that language and accords 
well with the objects of Asoka’s Third Council. 

The fourth and the fifth centuries are disastrous to both 
the great sects and they had to fly to the outskirts of the 
Suxiga empire or beyond it. The Barhut railings contain 
one or two references to the Sungas but Barhut is at one 
end of the Suiiga empire. 

In the seventh century comes Kaniska, a great supporter 
of the then modified Buddhism. Here we are met with a 
very great difficulty. The Chinese uniformly place Kaniska 
in the fourth century of the Nirvana era but the scientific 
investigation places him in the beginning of the seventh, 
i.e., about 120 A.D. How to reconcile this is at present 
one of the greatest problems in the Buddhist chronology, 
I would propose to solve the difficulty by a theory which 
I do not put forward for being accepted. It is this, that 
the fourth and the fifth centuries being disastrous, they 
were struck out from the Buddhist chronology and the 
sixth and the seventh became fourth and the fifth. And 
in the present case a solution of the difficulty is very 
necessary, because Vasumitra’s date depends on that of 
Kaniska. Materials for the solution are not forthcoming. 
Under the circumstances there is only one way, viz., to 
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reject the Chinese traditional date and to accept the 
scientific one. 

So Vasumitra writes in the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury of the Nirvana era or a little earlier. And Vasumitra 
omits Sthaviravada and places Sarvastivada there, though 
in the same breath he calls the Haimavata sect, the Mula- 
Sthaviravada, some of the Tibetan authorities call it Mfila- 
Sarvastivada, too. Here it would not be out of place 
to mention a fact rather unique in Buddhism. In 1898 
Prof. Bendall and myself were examining the contents 
of the Durbar Library in Nepal. In a big copy of 
the Mahabharata, we got aTmndle of decayed palm-leaves 
in which the table of contents of what we then thought 
of the Pali canon was given. That might be a remnant 
of the Haimavata or the Mula-Sthavira-vada literature. 

Vasumitra comes before Mahayana, because he does 
not name it ; and even does not name tri-yanas. His yanas 
are two, Sravaka and Pratyekabuddha. But he is explicit 
on one point. He does not attribute this split in the second 
century of the Nirvana era to the ten points on discipline 
as in the Pali canon, all concerning Vinaya or discipline ; 
but his points of dissension are five and all these relate 
to the position of amarhat and of the path. He says that 
the quarrel was on five points, (1) whether the arhats 
can retrograde, (2) whether they are subject to doubt, 
(3) whether they are susceptible to instruction, (4) whether 
they are susceptible to fall off and (5) the realisation of the 
path. These points are far more important than the ten 
points of Vinaya and the question is, “where did he find 
them?” Another point in Vasumitra which is of great 
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importance is that he recognises Lokottaravadins as a sect: 1 
of the Mahasariighikas, but this is only in appearance. V asu- 
mitra gives forty-eight points In which the Mahasariighikas, 
the Ekavyavaharikas, tlie Lokottaravadins and the Kauku- 
likas agree and nine points in which the last three differ 
from the Mahasariighikas, and the difference came in their 
later history. But the real Lokottaravadin is to be found 
in the first sixteen points of the united four sects. 

Yasumitra in giving the names of the different sects on 
Nikayas brings in the Sautrantika at the end, but he does 
not at all speak of the Vaibhasikas. This shows that in his 
time the four philosophical schools of the Buddhists were 
not yet developed. It is the formation of these philosophical 
schools that led to the idea of Mahayana and Hinayana. 
In the second century of the split, the points of difference were 
about discipline, i.e., Yinaya, but in the Kathavatthu, we 
find doctrines come in abundance. The most important point 
raised in the Kathavatthu in the very beginning and ex- 
patiated on in several sections, is the belief in the existence 
of soul. This is certainly not discipline but abhidharma. 
So from the third century of the Nirvana era, Abhidharma 
was being discussed with enthusiasm in the Sthaviravacla 
school of Buddhism. This is also evidenced by the small 
inscriptions in Mathura, Karle and other places in some of 
which the epithet, ‘Abhidharmika’, is given to some of the 
donors, i.e., there w r ere monks who studied Abhidharma, 
mainly ; so in order to oppose them, a little before Yasumitra, 
there arose another class of monks who depended more upon 
Sutranta, i.e., narratives than on anything else. Yinaya, in 
Vasumitra’s time, was regarded as of secondary importance. 

104 
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This, I believe, is the origin of the Sautrantikas. As a 
comparison of the list of these sects in Pali Canon and in the 
Kathavatt.hu on the one hand and in Vasumitra and Bhavya 
on the other will be exceedingly interesting and instructive, 
the next section will contain this comparison. 

Though in Vasumitra we do not hear of the Vaibhasikas, 
Vasumitra is credited with being one of the writers of the 
Vibhasa, which, we know from Yuan Chwang, was a com- 
mentary on the pre-existing Buddhist literature made in 
Kaniska’s time. 
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MAHASAMGHIKA — The word means the ‘Great Brother- 
hood.' In later times and even now the word ‘Satiagha’ 
means the bhikkhus of one vihara collectively. In Nepal 
the word ‘Saiiighabhojana’ means feeding the bhikkhus of 
one vihara. But the Nepalese, have often to feed the entire 
body of the bhikkhus in the valley. They do not calk that 
feeding Samghabhojana but ‘Sarny ak-sam-hhoj ana.’ But 
in ancient times the Samgha comprehended the whole body 
of bhikkhus. It was for this extended meaning of samgha 
that samghabheda, i.e., secession from the samgha or 
division among the bhikkhus was regarded as the greatest 
offence against the Buddhist religion, and there are severe 
penalties prescribed for the seceder in an inscription at 
Benares of Asoka. The Mahasamghikas were the majority 
of the bhikkhus at the beginning of the second century 
of the Nirvaiia era, who claimed the ten indulgences and 
not receiving them at the hands of the elders, assumed 
them by something like a plebiscite. These are called the 
Mahasamghikas. 

STHAA IB A VA DA — The word, ‘Sthavira , 5 Pali, ‘Thera,’ 
means an old man. These old men for hundred years were 
the rulers of the Buddhist community and their word was 
law. They had simply to evoke the authority either of 
Buddha or one of his elder disciples. They did not yield 
to the importunities and even to the bulleying of the younger 
majority, and kept them into a solid body. 

GOKULIKA — This is a mysterious term. Borne people 
thought this was derived from the name of a Master. But 
the Sanskrit equivalent in Vasumitra is Knkkulika or Kau- 
kulika. Kukula in Sanskrit means an ‘oven.’ The Kukku- 
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iikas thought the world to be on fire, and they were regarded 
as pessimists in the Kathavatthu. The Gokulikas were , 
united with the Mahasaiiighikas in Yasumitra’s list along 
with Ekavyavaharikas and Lokottaravadins. The four 
sects, Vasumitra says, were united in the beginning but 
they separated later on. This appears to be true ; for 
Mahavastu, the only record of the Mahasaiiighikas which 
has come down to us, begins with three descriptions of hells. 
The first in prose, the second in verse, and the third in prose 
but in very great detail. Not only does the work begin 
with the description of hells but also of all the lower 
‘gatis,’ — tiryak, asura and pisaea. At one time the 
Mahasaiiighikas seem to have been pessimists and the 
pessimists later on separated from them and became a 
distinct sect. 

The Gokulikas or the Kukkulikas seem to have been 
a distinct sect rather early, as the Pali canons and the 
Kathavatthu both say that there were several sects such 
as Pannattivada, Bahulika and Cetiyavada issued from 
this sect. 

But. that is not the case with the Lokottaravadins and 
the Ekavyavaharikas. These have left no descendants 
and that shows that they were not distinct sects. The 
words 'Lokottaravadins’ and ‘Ekavyavaharikas’ were mere 
epithets and adjectives of the Mahasaiiighikas. Writers 
of the history of the sects, after the tradition was broken 
by Brahmin intolerance, took them to be names of inde- 
pendent sects. Reading through the Mahavastu, the only 
record of the Mahasaiiighikas, it is found that the sect took 
Buddha to be superhuman, i.e., lokottara and so they can 
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■witli propriety be called L okottar av adins . Vasuini tra too 
distinctly says that Mahasamghikas, Lokottaravadins, Kau- 
kulikas and Ekavyavaharikas had in the beginning forty- 
eight points in common, i.e., they were not distinct sects, 
and that later Lokottaravadins, Ekavyavaharikas and 
Kaukulikas formed new sects with nine different points. 
But reading through these nine points it is difficult to find 
in which point or points each of them differed from the 
Mahasaihghikas. It is especially difficult to find the 
difference from the Lokottaravadins among the nine, there 
is none which would apply to them. It is for these reasons 
that people may not be disposed to treat Lokottaravadins 
as a distinct sect. 

! EKAV YA V AIIiR IK A’ is a very difficult term. The 
explanation given by Rockhill on p. 183 is at best not clear. 
He says “Some persons contending that all the doctrines are 
thoroughly understood by an unique and immediate wisdom, 
for all doctrines of the blessed Buddhas are comprehended 
by the intellect, are for this reason called -Disciples of the 
dispute on one subject,’ or ‘Ekavyavahara.” 

Reading through the Mahavastu it is clear that Sakyamuni 
for many koti kalpas tried with uniform ardour to become 
a Buddha. This uniform practice is regarded as Ekavya- 
vahara and those who think that Buddhas steadfastly ad- 
hered to the determination of becoming a Buddha are 
Ekavyavaharikas, It is to be noted that these Ekavya- 
vaharikas too have left no descendants. 

BAHUSBUTlYA — In Sanskrit they are called Baku- 
srutiya or Bahusrutika, but in Pali they are called Yahubka. 
Yasumitra says that before the points which led to the 
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first schism were mooted, there were four groups of men the 
Nagas, the Borderers, the Learned and the Elders. They 
were groups but not sects. They held slightly different 
opinions as they are sure to do when they are geographically 
and intellectually separated. Among these the learned, 
the Bahusrutiyas, after the schism, formed a sect of the 
Mahasamghikas. The probability is that as learned men 
they differed in many important points from the Stliaviras 
but they did not care to create a split. The spiff was made 
by the young and enthus : astic sons of the Licchavis or Vajjis 
and when the split was an accomplished fact, the learned 
group joined them heart and soul. The Bahusrutikas are 
the people who gave a spiritual or supermundane character 
to Buddha’s teachings. The Mahasamghikas gave a super- 
mundane character to Buddha himself but not to his teach- 
ings. It is the learned follower of the Buddha in the first 
century that gave his teachings that character and continued 
to do so after the schism. These Bahusrutikas cannot, on 
any account, join the Stliaviras who are Laukika in every 
thing. 

Of the four lists the third, that in Yasumitra’s work, 
gives the doctrines in detail of each of the sects, but nowhere 
does Vasumitra give the derivation of the words or the 
extent and influence of the sects ; though without such 
derivation we are not sure whether the doctrines have been 
properly fathered on the sects. 

The fourth list, that by Bhavva, is to be found translated 
from Tibetan translation in RockhiH’s work. It generally 
follows the wake of Vasumitra, only dropping Kukkmika 
from the Mahasaiiighika and Channagarika from the Sthavi- 
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ravada lists. As I have sai d before, V asumitra’s date depends 
upon that of Kaniska. He is to be placed somewhere 
between 150 and 200 A.D. Bhavya is later still. He is 
one of the commentators of N agar j una’s Madhyamika 
sutras. Candrakirtti, the commentator of that work in the 
fifth century, often quotes from Bhavya’s commentary. 
Bhavya must therefore come between Nagarj una and 
Candrakirtti, i.e., between 250 and 450 A.D. These are 
late authorities as regards the history of early centuries of 
Buddhism, and therefore not always reliable. The value of 
the first list from the Pali canon is much more reliable, because 
it is drawn up from old traditions still current in Pali. The 
list in the Kathavatthu has a particular interest. The Ka- 
thavatthu deals only with doctrines and never fathers them 
on any particular sect ; that is done by Buddhaghosa in the 
fifth century A.D. Some of the doctrines were still held by 
sects, still surviving in his time, and he was very full and 
informative about them. But others were mere names to 
him. The sects were either too remote in space and in 
time from him, or they were non-existent. Still he had a 
living tradition to support him about the Sthaviravada 
group. But about the Mahasanighika group, he may not be 
so reliable, because they were far away from him both in 
time and space. 

Ill 

MAHAVASTU AND VASUMITBA 

The publication of the English translation with notes of 
Vasumitra’s work on the Nikayas or sects from the Chinese 
version has thrown a new light on the interpretation of the 
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Mahavastu. Vasumitra is connected with Kaniska. The 
Chinese tradition says that Kaniska flourished in the fourth 
century of the Nirvana era, but the modern scientific method 
places him in the beginning of the seventh century of that 
era, and we are bound to follow* the results of scientific 
investigation ; so we must take Vasumitra to belong to the 
end of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh century 
of that era. Vasumitra wrote his work in Sanskrit, most 
probably in the Punjab or in countries beyond it. It was 
thrice translated into Chinese, the three versions being 
respectively called Chin-lun, Chen-lun and Tang-lun, accor- 
ding to the dynasties under which they were translated. 
Masuda, the translator into English, took the Tang-lun 
version for his guide, though he very carefully and con- 
scientiously consulted the other versions, too. He did 
another thing. He was a Sanskrit scholar. He translated the 
Chinese terms into Sanskrit in his mind and then translated, 
them into English. As the Sanskrit version is not at all 
available, this is the next best thing that we can expect to 
have and must proceed on the basis of this translation. 

I have already stated that the Northern Buddhism, 
nay, we may say with Nariman, the Sanskrit Buddhism, , 
lost its tradition by being twice expelled from middle country, 
the home of Buddhism. Once by Asoka who compelled, 
all sectarians who did not believe in the analytical theory 
of Buddha to wear white cloth and expelled them from the 
congregation. Once more they were expelled from the em- 
pire of the Sungas under whom the Brahmins regained their 
influence and power, and the Buddhists were not only 
discouraged but expelled from their home country. They 
105 
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had to obtain, the patronage and support of foreign kings 
and others beyond the Sunga empire. In this way, we can 
easily see how they lost their old tradition. This loss of 
tradition accounts for the different reasons given for the 
split by Northern and by Southern Buddhists. Here we 
are not much concerned with the Southern Buddhists. We 
are concerned only with the Northern, and Vasumitra was the 
first Northern scholar that wrote about these northern sects. 
We may not believe the causes, assigned by him for the 
first great split between Mahasamghikas and Sthaviravada, 
but we are bound to believe the history of subsequent events 
narrated by him. He says that the Mahasamghikas, Eka- 
vyavaharikas, Lokottara-vadins and Kaukkulikas originally 
held forty-eight points in common, but that in subsequent 
ages they differed in nine points only ; but he nowhere says 
the distinctive doctrines of each of the sects. He has given 
the doctrines in which they agreed and the doctrines in 
which they differed in two groups only. We have to know 
the distinctive doctrines from the derivation of the names. 
I have already said that no sect as Lokottaravadins is 
known from the Pali sources which give the true version of 
' the split and subsequent events from an unbroken tradi- 
tion, while the Northern people lost their tradition and got 
in things which did not happen. 

The term ‘Mahasamghika’ has already been explained, 
so also is the term Ekavyavaharikas, this term has nothing 
to do with law-suits, as Eockhill says, but it means fixity of 
purpose, attention to one object only. The Lokottaravadins 
consider the Buddha to he superhuman or super-mundane, 
and not a human being. The Kaukkulikas are those who 
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consider the mundane existence as a Knkula or oven. 
They think that the mundane existence is surrounded by 
blazing fire and full of misery. The word Kaukkulikas 
has become in southern Buddhism Gokulika and has given 
rise to many fanciful derivations. 

I will now show that the Mahavastu is a book written 
at a time when the so-called four sects were considered to be 
united. We do not know for how many centuries the 
union lasted, but it lasted through the whole of the second 
and the third century of the Nirvana era, though we are 
not sure when they separated. The separation might have 
taken place in the century in which Vasumitra lived. 

The Mahavastu opens with a description of hells, eight 
in number. First, the descriptions are short and in prose. 
Then comes a version of the same matter in poetry. The 
poem seems to he the older of the two versions and is quoted 
here as an authority for the prose statement. Then comes 
an elaborate description of these hells, followed by descrip- 
tions of sufferings of Tlryyak, Asura, Pisaca, the four Maha- 
rajas, and the gods. These six are called the Sadgatis, the 
six developments. After describing the suffering of each 
gati, there is an exhortation to the following effect : 

rrencf wt^r* snip? shW frsq# 

*i =3 sri f^%ci mu' II 

• ' (pp. 29, 30, 31, 33) 

The result of the exhortation is that 

uiw ing^tgr n 

The sufferings are given in great details, some of which 
arc a pathetic and a melancholy reading. I will put one 
passage only as typical of the .suffering* — 
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*4 srret«i4 #5R wt €t4 wftfact i 
*4 €t4 «4 €ttf irafairf I) 

Tliese pessimistic passages slxow tliat when the Mahavastu 
was written, the pessimistic Kaukkulikas and the Maha- 
samghikas were a united body. 

Of the forty-eight points of the union of these four sects, 
the first fifteen relate to Buddhalogy or the nature of Buddha. 
The first of these points is that the Bhagavan is Lokottara, 
that there is no impurity in his character, conduct, etc., 
that his speeches are the preaching of the rituous law, that 
he preaches with single utterance, etc. The Mahavastu 
says— 

m *at*rra? i mnfv 

¥tfq 4Nrtmt II (p. 159) 

wrest WZIT €t2Rtm I 

fww mftfci ^T^tr gfaift n 

sxis f *ra sreft sret ire^ i 

crefq »it 5f mw. Sirof II 
gfsst itSRtrnf m Wist I 
srTwrerewfrat srtsfftrreJfa wrer « 

%WIT WSTSTSt s4€t^tTH:i WIT I 

(pp. 167-168). 

Everything concerning Buddha is Lokottara. All these 
passages in which the word Lokottara occurs will cover the 
fifteen points of Buddhalogy of Vasumitra. 

Throughout the work, Mahavastu, and it is a pretty 
extensive work, one vyavahara pervades that any how even 
after the lapse of innumerable Kalpas, “I will become a 
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Buddha, I will get emancipation and cause other people 
to be emancipated.” This is Eka-vyavaharika, i.e., one 
determination. 

So, if we find that the Mahavastu contains all that are 
to be the distinctive features of these sects, can we not say 
that the book was written, when the four were united, i.e., 
in the first or second century after the split ? For, later on, 
the union cannot be so close, when all the four developed 
some new features. “These features,” Vasumitra says, “are 
nine in number”; but none of them are so important as to 
give its name to a sect. Under these circumstances, it is 
difficult to believe that the work was written in the fifth 
century A.D., because, the word Yogacara has been twice 
used in the work. I repeat that the word Yogacara here is 
not the proper name of a sect, but the compound word 
of yoga and acara. Thus Senart’s theory about the age 
of the work based on the word Yogacara, does not seem 
to be possessed of much cogency. Keith’s chronology of 
the work, based on the word Hora-pathaka, seems to be 
rather weak. A marginal note may have crept into the 
text. There may be other scribe’s adventure in connection 
with the introduction of that word in the text, and when 
there were so many cogent reasons to believe the work 
to have been written a short time after the split, it would 
not be sound scholarship to carry the date to the third 
century A.D. merely from the word Hora-pathaka. 

My experience of manuscripts, especially of ancient 
works, is that at the end the scribes generally become a bit 
careless, and authors also, sometimes, hurry on to finish 
the work. It may also happen in compilations like the 
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Mahavastu that the later additions are done a little carelessly. 
This feature is very prominent in the mss. of Puranas, 
and the work like the Mahavastu, in Hindu literature, would 
he treated as a Parana. 

IV 

ORIGIN OP SPLIT 

There is a good deal of discrepancy as to the origin 
of the first schism in the Buddhist Brotherhood. The 
Pali, sources attribute it to the ten points of Vinaya. They 
say that it took place in Vaisali where the Vajjiputtakas 
or the people of Vaisali known for their unruly spirit, were 
chafing under the strict regulation of life under Buddha and 
his disciples in the first and second generations 

But the northern authorities, Vasumitra and others, 
say that the split took place at Pataliputra on five points, 
not of Vinaya but of Abhidharma. Four of the five points 
relate to the status of arhat and one point relates to the path. 

These two statements of the origin of split appear to be 
irreconciliable. But Vasumitra says that at the end of the 
second century, Maliadeva who several times proved to be an 
apostate, took his re-ordination in the Mahasamghika Order 
and pressed the five points on his contemporaries and neigh- 
bours. In the second chapter of the Kathavatthu these 
five points are discussed in the same order us insisted upon 
by Maliadeva. So Maliadeva was certainly earlier than the 
Kathavatthu. This fact is admitted by Vasumitra who 
says that this split by Maliadeva took place at the end of the 
second century of the Nirvana era. If it is so, these points 
may very well be discussed in the Kathavatthu which was 
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composed in the third century of the Nirvana era. And 
the result of this split was the formation of three schools — 
Gaityasaila, Aparasaila and Uttarasaila, and not the great 
split dividing the Buddhist Fraternity into Sthaviravada 
and Mahasamghika. 

Vasumitra, however, says that this arhat ; Mahadeva, 
who came in the end of the second century of the Nirvana 
era is a second Mahadeva ; and that he took the same five 
points of dissension as the first Mahadeva. Here is a ; 
duplication of Mahadevas by Vasumitra which seems to 
be rather strange. The points are the same, but ' the 
orders are different though of the same name. Is not 
this suspicious ? The second Mahadeva’s schism had 
no general and far-reaching effect. Its influence was 
confined to the three hills which have been recently 
identified as standing south of Krsna in the capital of the 
Satakarnis. But the first schism had abiding results, and 
pervaded all the countries inhabited by the Buddhists. 

The duplication of Mahadeva by Vasumitra appears 
to be that the first split at Vaisall was on Vinaya points : 
and therefore of wider significance and deeper meaning. ; 
Here the accounts of the Pali canon seem to be true history, 
while that of Vasumitra shows that in his time which came 
after the persecution of the Buddhists by the Sunga king 
shows a break in the tradition. Two hundred years of 
persecution made the northern monks forget the history 
of the. first split, and fill up the gap, Vasumitra invented 
the story of the first Mahadeva ; while his second Mahadeva 
appears to be an historical person. 

In the early years of the second century the Vaisall 
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split divided the Sanigha into two groups, (1) younger and 
proselytising, and (2) old and conservative. In the whole 
of the second century the Sthaviras had no sects while the 
active Mahasamghikas had nine. The Sthaviras moved 
only in the third century and were several times divided. 
The so called second Mahadeva was himself a Mahasamghika. 
He came at the end of the century and the sects that started 
by his actions also belong to the Mahasamghika group. 
This theory reconciled the contradictory statements. 

Vasumitra and the rest of the Northern Buddhists, as a 
rule, confound the two Asokas — Kalasoka who is identi- 
fied with Kaka varna, the son of Sisunaga of the Pali canon, 
and Dharmasoka, the historical Emperor Asoka, whose 
inscriptions are found all over India. If he could discri- 
minate between the two Asokas, Vasumitra would have 
been under no necessity of duplicating Mahadeva. 

V 

THE LANKA' VATARA — A NEW TRADITION 

The Lanka vatara is a work attributed not to Sakyamuni 
or Sakyasiihha of the Gautama gotra, but to a Buddha of the 
j Satyayuga named Virajo Buddha of the Katyayana gotra. 
Sakyamuni came from Tusita-bhavana but he from Suddha- 
vasa. Sakyamuni was born at Kapilavastu but he at Campa. 
Sakyamuni’s father was Suddhodana, his Prajapati ; Sakya- 
muni’s mother was Maya Devi but his was Vasumatl. 
Sakyamuni’s grandfather was Simhahanu but his was 
Somagupta. Sakyamuni came from the Solar race and he 
from the Lunar. Because he belongs to the Satyayuga, he 
preaches his religion to the Yaksas and Raksasas 
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headed by Ravana in Lanka. 1 In one place the Lahka- 
vatara says that there would be no Buddhas in the 
whole of the Treta and Dvapara Yugas, not even in Kali; 
though we know from other sources that Sakyasimha be- 
longed to the Kali age. 2 Virajo Buddha transmits his 
Sasana to Mahamati, his chief Bodhisattva, whom he 
announces as the future Buddha and to whom he gives the 
adhiseha. Mahamati transmits the Sasana to Dharma 
and Dharma to Mekhala, his disciple, after whose time there 
is a. confusion and the Sasana is lost. 3 Though the first 
chapter of the Lankavatara entitled the Ravanadhyesana 
is regarded as a later addition, there is sufficient indication 
in the second chapter (p. 43) that Virajo Buddha preached 
at Lanka, and that in his mandali (circle) there were 
innumerable Bodhisattvas headed by Mahamati. 

This is the tradition of the Lankavatara. It shows that 
there was a complete loss of the tradition of Sakyamuni 
and all that pertains to Sakyamuni of the. Gautama Gotra. 
In fact, reading through the Lankavatara one. cannot help 
the inference that it is a new system of thought altogether. 
It deals more with psychology, epistemology and ontology 
than the earlier works in Pali and the Mahavastu. The 
theories of Yanas and of Kay as have their beginning in this 
work. The Kayas are not the three phases of the same 
absolute substance as in later Mahay ana works after Nagara- 
yuna but something like a trinity of the personality of 
Buddha. The Yanas are three ; but the third Yana is; 
Tathagatayana embodying much higher aspirations of the 
Buddhist community. It is not yet the Bodhisattvayana. 

1 Sagttthakarh, 70S-0S). * Sjtgiitliakiui], SOU 3 Sagatliakaxii, 800-01. 
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The Bodhisattvas come here in large numbers. They are 
not Bodhisattvas alone but Bodhisattva Mahasattvas. 
They are much higher beings than Arahats and Pratyeka 
Buddhas and even ordinary Bodhisattvas pure and simple. 
They are inferior, if we may call so, to the trinity of the 
person of Buddha, i.e., Dharma Buddha, Nissanda Buddha 
or Vipaka Buddha and Nirmana Buddha. They have the 
right to sit in Buddha’s mandall wherever it may be held 
in our own universe called the Sahalokadhatu or in other 
universes presided over by innumerable Buddhas. 

The chapters of the Lankavatara deal mostly with the 
training not of inferior disciples of Buddha but of Bodhisattva 
Mahasattvas. In psychological aspiration and in attaining 
Nirvana when these Bodhisattva Mahasattvas pass the 
eighth bhumi and enter the ninth, they are announced as 
future Buddhas and they are given the abhiseka in the tenth 
!Stage. But here they are given the option either of entering 
Nirvana or Buddhahood or remaining as Bodhisattva for 
ever, for the relief of suffering humanity or other sentient 
beings and they can transform themselves into all gatis or 
assume the forms of worms, flies, beasts and reptiles without 
being in any way contaminated by association with these 
lower beings. But their position in relation to the Nirmana 
Buddhas is rather obscure. The Nirmana Buddhas go 
wherever their help is needed and the Aicchantika Bodhi- 
sattva-Mahasattvas also do the same thing. But the 
interrelation between the two is not clear in the Lankavatara. 
Perhaps one merges in the other or one acts in subordination 
to the other. 

Thus the Lankavatara brings in a new and exalted 
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tradition, more exalted than that of the followers of Sakya- 
muni ; and for this new tradition a new and older Buddha 
and Buddha system are invented adumbrating a new de- 
parture from the tradition of the past. This complete break 
has been emphasised by the creation of a new literature,: 
i.e., the Bodhisattva pitaka — literature all about Bodhi- 
sattvas, as opposed to Sutrantapitaka, Yinayapitaka and 
Dharmapitaka. In one of the Mss. and also in the Buddhist 
Text Society’s edition the whole of the Lahkavatara is 
said to come out of the Bodhisattvapitaka and that the 
statement is made at the outset of the work, but in Nanjio’s 
edition that statement is not given at the outset but in the 
second chapter ; the Bodhisattvapitaka is mentioned as 
opposed to previous pitakas and we have other works also 
from this pitaka. Prominent of this is the Arya-Manjusri- 
Mula-Kalpa which declares in every colophon that the work 
is taken from the Bodhisattvapitaka. 

In the Lankavatara again we get for the first time a 
system of mantras and even of monosyllabic mantras 
(9th Parivarta). It may be thought that this is the beginning 
of the great Mantranaya or Mantrayana which developed 
in centuries subsequent to Asahga and Vasuvandku a vast 
literature giving rise to several sects, Yajrayana. Sahajayana, 
Kalacakrayana, Bhadrayana and others. 

One of the curious features of the Lahkavatara is an 
emphasis given to the prohibition of animal food, though 
ahinisa or not-killing of animals is the chief Sikhapada or 
the vow of the Buddhists from the very inception of 
Buddhism (8th Parivarta). Why. does the Lahkavatara 
undertake to condemn animal food again in such bitter 
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terms ? The inference is irresistible, that the food regulation 
of the Yinaya of Sakyasimha was, when the Lankavatara 
was written, honour ed more in the breach than in the 
observance thereof. The Lankavatara says when you eat 
flesh you do not know perhaps that you are eating the flesh 
of your father or your mother, for you do not know that 
your father or mother in some of your innumerable previous 
existences have not been reincarnated in the animal killed 
for your food (p. 245). 

This fictitious Buddha, Virajo, though placed in the 
Satyayuga, came after Sakyamuni whose system lie takes for 
granted as existing and whose systemhe attempts to improve. 
But the Sagathakarh or the last chapter is a very late work, 
because it prophesies that a man named Nagarjuna will 
arise at Vedali in the Deccan and improve the Buddhayana 
and go to heaven; and it is well known that Nagarjuna 
flourished at the end of the second century A.D. Taking his 
stand in the Satyayuga, Virajo speaks of Vyasa, Bharata 
(perhaps Mahabharata), Kama, Pandavas, Kurus, Mauris, 
Mauryas, Nandas and even Guptas in a prophetic tone. In 
the same tone he says that the Mleechas will follow Guptas 
and after the Mleechas there will be a fierce struggle with open 
arms and then will come the Kali yuga. He also speaks of 
Panini, the author of the Sabdasastra, Kautilya, Katyayana, 
Yajnavalkya, Sakyamuni, Aksapada, Kanada, Kapila and 
others showing that his own existence was later than theirs. 
Taking the Sagathaka with 884 verses as a later production 
than the Lankavatara we may place the work to which the 
Sagathaka is added as an appendix, in the centuries after 
Sakyamuni, Panini and Kautilya, i.e., about the time while 
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the Buddhist community was stirred up to death by the 
persecution of Asoka and the Suhgas. Though not in the 
Sanskrit of Panini, most likely it was written in Western 
India, the birth place of Panini, whose works were more 
respected in the east than in the west. In the body of the 
book and not in the later addition we find mentioned Sri- 
nlaladevi-Pariprecha (Lahkavatara, Nanj. Ed. pp. 222-23) 
which is sometimes called SrlmaladevI Siiiihanada. That 
work must have been written before the Lahkavatara and 
Asvaghosa in his Mahay ana Sradhyotpada Sutra takes 
some ideas from three previous sut-ras, Srimala, Ganda- 
vyuha and Lahkavatara. So the Lahkavatara must 
come between Srimala and Asvaghosa. That is the chro- 
nology of the work which we are at present justified to 
give. The Lahkavatara is earlier than Mahayana-Srad- 
dhotpada and later than Srimala. 

The Lahkavatara in one place says that there would be 
iio Buddhas in Treta, Dvapara and Kali and in another 
(Sg. V. 802) mentions, Krakucchanda, Kanakannmi and 
Kasyapa, the middle three of the eight nxanusi Buddhas 
of later times. In Nepal the belief is that there are eight 
nianusi Buddhas equally distributed over 4 yugas, Satya, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali. The first three Buddhas are 
Visvabhu, Vipasyl and Sikhi and the last two are Sakyasiriiha 
and the coming Maitreya. The Lahkavatara first mooted the 
idea of having Buddhas within the li m ited period of the 
four yugas, and the idea gradually expanded into that of 
eight Buddhas in four yugas. The Mahavastu in its Nidana 
Namaskara enumerates a large number of Buddhas in 
several kalpas but not in the limited period of four 
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yugas. But it is not stated whether they were manusi 
Buddhas. 

VI 

BODHISATTVA-MTAKA 

In the Buddhist literature three pitakas are well known. 
The word “Pit aka” means a Pyantra in Bengali, an oval- 
shaped cane basket with a pyramidal lid, the whole covered 
with leather. The pitaka contains manuscripts. There are 
three pitakas containing manuscripts of three sorts, some 
are (1) sutras or narratives, some (2) vinaya or discipline 
and some (3) abliidharma, or religio-philosophical discourses. 
There is a good deal of difference of opinion amongst scholars 
as to the origin of these three pitakas, some say Buddha 
did not preach abliidharma, some say that he preached 
• only vinaya; sutra and abliidharma are later additions. 
Mahavastu speaks often of dharma and vinaya in the body 
of the work and rarely of the sutra, though at the end of 
many narratives it is written as such and such sutta samaptam- 
The abliidharma pitaka is rather difficult to deal with. 
Is it a development of dharma of the Mahavastu % It is 
difficult to say anything positively. One thing is certain 
( t p at Abliidharma took a developed and extensive form after 

' the third Sahgiti at Pataliputra. 

Abhidharma and dharma are not the same. Dharma 
concerns itself with some truths which the followers of the 
religion take as axiomatic. It has very little to do with 
philosophy, logic, epistemology and ontology. We may say 
that dharma means some metaphysical assumptions, but 
abhidharma is different. It is philosophy proper, mixed, of 
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course, with religious ideas. In modern Pali literature, 
abhidharma comprises of seven books containing seven 
categories of thoughts. These seven books are Dhamma- 
sangani, Vibhanga, Dhatukatha, Puggalapannatti, Katha- 
vatthu, Yamaka, and Patthana. In Mahayana, Abhidharma 
becomes Abhisamaya, but in this section I am going to 
speak of another pitaka, named Bodhisattva-pitaka, which 
is found in Lahkavatara and also in Arya-Manjusrlmula- 
kalpa. In ManjusrI every colophon speaks of the chapter 
as coming from Bodhisattva-pitaka and it has 25 patalas. 
We often hear of Bodhisattva-pitaka in the Lahkavatara too. 
For instance in the very opening line of the Lahkavatara ; 
in the B. T. S. edition, we hear of the Bodhisattva-pitaka. 
But if the first chapter is considered as a later addition, 
there is a mention of this pitaka on p. 69 of the Buddhist 
Texts Society’s edition (2nd Chapter) and Nanjio’s ed. p. 66. 
The passage is significant, because it is put in almost juxta- 
position with Sutranta, vinaya and Moksa pitakas. What 
this Bodhisattva-pitaka is, no body has yet explained. But 
it pervades both the Paramita-naya and the Mantra-naya 
of the Maha-yana, i.e., both philosophical and mystic works., 
The jump from Sravaka-yana. and Pratyeka-yana to 
Maha-yana is a long one ; there must have been some inter- 
mediate steps and I believe one of the intermediate steps is j 
the idea of Bodhisattva-pitaka. The followers of this pitaka ‘ 
were Bodhisattvas, i.e., beings higher than the Sravakas 
and Pratyekas ; and they should study books of higher 
thought and aspire for higher status. Hence the origin of 
Bodhisattva-pitaka. With the pitaka came the yana, the 
third yana is ordinarily called the Bodhisattva-yana. But 
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the name Bodhisattva-yana had to straggle for its existence 
with such words as Buddha-yana, etc. How Bodhisattva- 
yana came to be called Maha-yana and how even mysticism 
was included into the connotation of the term is rather 
difficult to understand. Modern people think that the Vai- 
bhasikas or Sautrantikas are Hina- y ana and the Yogacara 
and the Madhyamakas are Maha-yana. But Advaya-vajra 
does not think so, and he was a Buddhist, lived in Bengal 
when Bengal was a Buddhist country ruled by Buddhist 
emperors. He thinks that the Vaibhasikas are all Sravaka- 
yana,butthe Sautrantikas are divided among Sravaka-yana, 
Pratyeka-yana and Maha-yana. The lower Sautrantikas 
are Sravakas, those who go a little higher than the Sravakas 
are Pratyeka-yana and the highest Sautrantikas are 
Maha-yana. As regards the other two, Advayavajra is at- 
one with the moderns. 

• Perhaps the Bodhisattva-pitaka affords some clue for 
bridging the gap amongst the yanas. Bodhisattvas are very 
rare in Pali literature. Sakyasimha was perhaps the only 
Bodhisattva recognised ; the second may be the coming 
Maitreya. The Mahavastu has but one Bodhisattva and that 
Lord Buddha, though it describes the ten stages of Bodhi- 
sattva’s progress towards Bodhi. After the third Sangiti 
and after the great persecution of the Buddhists partially 
by Asoka and wholly by the Suhgas, the Buddhists conceived 
the idea of a fourth pitaka and to soar high in the field of 
literature. The works of Bodhisattva-pitaka are, however, 
either lost or have yet to be discovered. The two works 
that have come down to us, one philosophical and another 
mystic, have not yet been properly edited, still from this 
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remnant and from the way the pitaka has been handled, 
we can say that it has an extensive literature which stands 
midway between what is called the Hlna-vana and the 
Maha-yana. 

Suzuki in his ‘Awakening of Faith’ speaks of other 
works besides the Laakavatara as the early works of 
Maha-yana which word I should like to substitute now by 
the word Bodhisattva-pitaka. He speaks of Srimala and 
Gandabyuha . 

VII 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE YANAS 

During the early centuries of the Nirvana era, the idea 
of yana developed gradually. The earliest yanas were the 
Sravaka-yana and the Pratyeka-yana. The aim of the 
Sravaka-yana was arhattva, i.e., worthiness of obtaining 
Nirvana. But an Arhat could not, by his own exertions, 
obtain Nirvana. For that, he must have to depend on the 
appearance of another Buddha who would give him Nirvana. 
Even then a Buddha, promoted from Arhatship, could not 
save others but himself, i.e., free himself from the bondage 
of birth, old age and death. 

Pratyeka Buddhas are powerful individuals who, by their 
own exertions, during the absence of a Buddha, could save 
themselves from the bondage of birth, etc. He also could 
not save others. 

The meaning of the word ‘yana’ is very obscure and 
it has been made more obscure by the translation in foreign 
languages. To a native of India, it means the same thing 
as a pantha — body of religious doctrines, collection of beliefs 
107 
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as in the cases of Nanak-pantha, Kavir-pantha, Dadu- 
pantha, Natha-pantha, etc. The word ‘vehicle’ is not a 
proper translation of the word ‘yana,’ but it has been so 
frequently made that it has acquired a right to be there. 

In the seventh century of the Nirvana era, i.e., in 
Kaniska’s time, another yana has come in. It is called 
Maha-yana or the ‘Great Vehicle’ as it is translated, and in 
opposition to it, other vehicles are, by the followers of 
Mahayana, called Hina-yana or ‘Lower Vehicles,’ i.e., the 
Sravaka-yana and Pratyeka-yana. The steps by which 
two vehicles developed into three are yet obscure. An 
attempt is made here to trace these steps as far as the 
existing literature would allow. 

j In the Mahavastu, which was written in the first century 
of the split, i.e., the second century of the Nirvana era, we 
I rarely meet with the word yana, but the aim of the Buddhist 
aspirants have become higher. They are not satisfied with 
saving themselves ; they want to save others after having- 
saved themselves. And Bodhisattva is more in evidence 
in this work than in Pali literature. It seems as if a higher 
class of disciples have come in between the Arhats and the 
Buddha. The steps by which disciples attain arhatship 
are (1) falling in the stream, (2) once returning, (3) not 
returning, and (4) Arhat. But Bodhisattvas had to pass 
through ten stages or bhixmis, the tenth of which reaches 
Buddhahood. 

All this was in the second century of the split and the 
third century of the Nirvana era. In this century, Asoka 
expelled from the Sangha all who did not believe that the 
Buddhist system was a system of analysis. To him and to 
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those who supported him, the whole Sasana was vibhajya- 
vada. The expelled aspirants fled to different countries, but 
Asoka’s- empire was so vast that they had to travel great 
distances to go beyond his empire. It may be expected that 
some hid themselves within the empire and some took refuge 
in borderlands. But in the fourth century, all Buddhists 
were persecuted, expelled and killed by the Brahmin emperors 
who destroyed the empire of the Mauryyas and became 
their successors. The expelled monks found shelter in the 
Punjab among foreigners, in the Deccan and South India 
among more tolerant rulers. The Sthaviravada and the 
Vibhajyavada of Asoka emerged after the fall of the Brahmin 
emperors as Sarvastivadins. Vasumitra, in his account of 
the Sarvastivadins in the 37th article of their faith, says 
that "The Buddha and the two vehicles have no differences 
as to emancipation (vimukti). The Aryan paths (margas) of 
the three vehicles, however, differ from one another.” 
Where are the three yanas ? Two are only mentioned. The 
third must, therefore, be Buddha-yana. 

Masuda, the translator of the Chinese translation of 
Vasumitra’s Sanskrit' work, adds a footnote on the 37th 
article of faith of the Sarvastivadins in the following words — 
“There is no corresponding proposition to this in the Tibetan 
version nor in the Ch’in-lun. Vassilief thought this to be 
an interpolation of the later Mahayanists (of Yassilief, 
p. 273, note 4). But he is entirely wrong in this supposition. 
This is one of the doctrines of the Vaibhasikas and not of 
the Maha-yana. The Vaibhasikas maintained that as to the 
final goal, the three vehicles are the same (Vibhasa, Vol. 
XXXI), while as to the mode of realisation there are some 
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differences, just as the three beasts, the horse, the hare and 
the elephant cannot cross a river in the same manner (cf. 
Vibhasa, Vol. CXLIII and Fa-jen, III. p. 21 a)”— Masuda,' 
pp. 49-50, Asia Major, Vol. II, 1925. 

From this quotation it is apparent that the Vibhasa, 
which was compiled in the early days of Kaniska, according 
to Si-u-ki of Yuan-chwan, speaks of three yanas, without, 
of course, naming them. The Sravaka and Pratyeka yanas 
are well-known ; what is the third % The other word along 
with the two yanas is Buddha ; so I take the third yana 
to be Buddha-yana and I am supported in my contention 
by the Lankavatara which speaks of a Tathagata-yana. 
There is another thing which supports this theory. The 
three yanas are compared to the horse, the hare and the 
elephant, and the most appropriate simile of Buddha is 
the elephant. 

Suzuki, in his ‘Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra,’ p. 359, 
says — “Besides this eka-yana and dvi-yana, the Maha-yana 
sutras generally speak of tri-yana which consists of the 
Sravaka-yana, Pratyekabuddha-yana and Bodhisattva- 
yana.” Lankavatara is a Maha-yana sutra ; therefore, when 
it speaks of tri-yana, it means those three. Blit throughout 
the Sanskrit text, edited by Nanjio, the compound word 
Bodhi-sattva-yana is nowhere found. In Sagathakam, 
verses 457-58 and Chap. II, p. 135, we have — 

Deva-yanam, Brahma-yanam, Sravakiyam tathaiva ea 
Tathagataih ca pratyekaiix yanan yetan vadami aharii 
Yananaih nasti vai nistha yavaccittam pravarttate 
Citte tu vai paravrtte na yanaiix na ca yaninah 
But there is no Bodhisattva-yana here. Suzuki again says—- 
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“The Dvi-yana comprises Sravakas and Pratyeka Buddhas, 
whereas the Eka-yana is meant for the Bodhisattvas.” But 
the text says, Sagathakam, 445. 

“Yana-vyavastha naivasti yanamekam vadami aharh 
Parikarsanaya valamani jmnabhedam vadami aharh. ” 
Sagathakam, 165-166, 

“Daksinapatha vedalyaih bhiksu sriman mahayasah 
Nagahvayah sa nanina tu sadasatpaksadarakah 
Prakasya loke mad-yanaiii mahayanaihanuttaraih 
Asadya bhumiih muditam yasyate ’sau sukhavatiiii.” 
Here mad-yana means Buddha-yana and not Bodki- 
sattva-yana. 

From pp. 63-67 the Lanka vatara speaks of ‘pailcabhi- 
samaya-go tram’ and explains their position. The five are— 
(1) Sravaka-yana-bhi-samaya-gotram, (2) Pratyeka-buddha- 
yana-bhi-samaya-gotraiii, (3) Tathagata-yana-bhi-samaya- 
gotraih, (4) Aniyata-ikatara-gotram, and (5) Agotrani. 
Here also the word ; Bodhisattva-y ana ’ is conspicuous' 
by its absence. The Tathagata-yana-bhi-samaya-gotrain - 
is of three kinds — (l)Svabhavanihsvabhava-dharmabhisa- 
maya-gotrarii (2) Adhigama-svapratyatma-aryyabkisa- 
maya-gotraiii (3) Vahya-buddha-ksetra-udaryya-bhisamaya- 
gotraiii. Here even the word ‘Bodhisattvayana’ does not 
occur. 

Bo it. is now proved that the word Bodhisattva-y ana r 
does not occur in the Lanka vatara — neither in the text, nor 
in the Sagathakam, which seems to be a much later addition 
not only of the gathas to be found in the Lankavatara, but 
also of several hundreds not to be found there. The Saga- 
t-haka is later, because it directly mentions Nagarjuna 
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who flourished in the end of the second century A.D. and 
the Guptas who reigned with various changes of fortune 
from 319-606 A.D. (Sagathaka, vv. 785-86), the verses are — 
Mayi nirvrte” v-arsasate vyaso vai bharatastatha, 

Panda vah Kaurava Rama pa scan Mauri bhavisyati 
Maurya Nandasca Guptasca tato Mleccha nrpadhama, 
Mlecchante sastra sanksobhah sastrante ca Kalir yugah . 
In another place in the Lahkavatara Chap. II, Buddha 
says — that my yana is ekayana, but I do not preach to 
others, because the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas depend 
on me for salvation. The text is as follows r~ 

“Mahamatir aha kirn karanam bhagavata yanatrayam 
upadistam ekayanam no-padisyate. Bhagavan aha. 
Svayam apaxinirvanadharmatvat mahamate sarva- 
sravaka-pratyeka-buddhanaiii ekayanam na vadami, 
yasman mahamate sarva Sravaka-pratyeka-buddhah- 
tathagata-vinaya-viveka-yogopadesena vimucyante na 
svayam.” (Nanjio, p. 134). 

, The third yana in the Lanka' vatara cannot but be 
‘Tathagata-ySna’ and cannot be ‘Bodhisattva-yana. ’ Any 
how, reading the Lahkavatara, we are not sure that the 
author or authors thought only of three yanas and not 
five. In one place Buddha had been made to say— 
yananam nasti vai nistha, i.e., there is no end of yanas. 

Though the No. 3 is generally accepted, still it was an 
open question whether it could not be many more, and it 
was an open question even in the 11th century, when we 
hear of a new yana called the Bhadra-yana. 1 

Suzuki regrets that the chronology of the Lahkavatara 

1 Indian Historical Quarterly, 102A. 
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could not be asserted, but if the later additions Chap. I.- — 
Ravanaxlhyesana and the last chapter — Sagathakarh are 
excluded, the work would be earlier than the “Awakening 
of the Faith in Maha-yana” by Asvaghosa, which Suzuki 
has himself translated. For he says in note 1, p. 51 of that 
work, “The view here proposed by Asvaghosa, which is 
called by Chinese Buddhists the theory of the evolution of 
Tathagata-garbha, is considered to be an elucidation of the 
doctrine taught by Buddha in such maha-yana sutras as the 
Lankavatara, Ghana vyuha (perhaps Gandavyuha) and 
Srlmala.” 

In the Dharma-saiiigraha 1 of Nagarjuna the three yanas 
are Sravakayana, Pratyekayana and Mahayana. In the 
Maha-vyutpatti (1911) there is no Bodhisattva-yana but the 
five yanas as in the Lankavatara. So these kosas do not 
help in determining the name of the third yana. Yet the 
third yana is Bodhisattva-yana, that is the general im- 
pression. How does the impression come about ? 

In the Saddharma-pmidarlka the gathas do not mention 
Bodhisattva-yana at all as the third yana ; but the Sanskrit 
prose mentions it several times. We cannot rely on the' 
Sanskrit prose because in the fragments of the Saddharma- 
pundarika found buried in the sands of the Taklamakan 
desert dating from the fifth century A.D., there is no Sanskrit 
prose but the prose portion is written in the language of 
the gathas. It is surmised that this old dialect has been 
translated into Sanskrit in subsequent centuries in Nepal 
or Lidia. What the prose in that dialect contains we do 
not know. 

1 Anecdota Oxonieiisia Series. 
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In the Vajra-cchedika which is said to be a portion of 
the Prajnaparamita, the third yana is uniformly called the 
Bodhisattva-yana. The Prajna-paramita. too, calls it by the 
same name. 

In the Lahkavatara the Buddha, is not the absolute 
, unificatory principle of the world, material and spiritual. 
But when the Kaya theory developed, this principle was 
expressed by the word Dharma-kaya and the other kayas 
were mere manifestations of it. The absolute can have no 
yana, so in the Kaya theory Buddka-yana would be a mis- 
nomer, and so the function of the third yana was transferred 
to the Bodhisattvas, and it was called the Bodhisattva-yana . 

VIII 

THE THREE KAYAS 

Another characteristic of the Mahay ana is the theory 
of the three Kayas — Dharma-Kaya, Sambhoga-Kaya and 
Nirmana-Kaya. We hear nothing of this theory in the 
early Pali literature. The early Buddhists have no idea of it. 

; The Mahavastu speaks of Dharma-Kaya (III., pp. 344, 452) 
but not in the sense to help the kaya theory. It speaks of 
the Nirmitas, but the meaning is wide away from Nirmana- 
Kaya. The Kaya theory was not even conceived in the 
early days when the Mahavastu was written or compiled. 

The Lanka vatara speaks of (1) Dharmata -Buddha or 
Dharma-Buddha, (2) Nisayanda-Buddha or Vipakastha- 
Biiddha or simply Vipaka-Buddha, (3) Nirmana-Buddha 
or Nirmita-Buddha or Nirmana-nairmanika-Buddha. But 
they are a trinity,— one is separate and distinct from the 
other. The Kaya theory, elucidating three different phases 
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of the same absolute substance, has not yet been pro- 
pounded. 

The Kaya theory, in its full development, came after 
Asaiiga, Vasuvandhu and others in the third and fourth cen- 
turies of Christ, and they are Dharma-kaya, Sambhoga-kaya 
and Nirmana-kaya. Dharma-kaya is the absolute, hard as 
diamond which has another name, Vajra or Sunyata, the 
character of which is given in the following verse : — 
“Drdham saramasau siryyam acchedyabhedya-laksanam 

Adahi avinasi ca sunyata vajramucyate” 
i.e., absolute. It is inconceivable, without limits either 
in space or time, unapproachable, infinite and cannot even be 
imagined. So far is its philosophical character. But in 
its religious character, it is the source of all that is good 
and it is the thing from which emanates individuality. But 
human beings, with limited powers, cannot approach it, 
cannot imagine it and is always in awe of it. So there must 
be somebody with sympathy to the sufferings of sentient 
beings, and that is the Sambhoga-Kaya. He sits exalted in 
his Lotus palace, in the Suddhavasa Heaven, Imperially 
decorated with gems and jewels, with a benign expression, 
surrounded by higher class Bodhisattvas who alone can 
approach the formless, resplendent heaven of Suddhavasa. 
He may have sympathy with sentient beings, but they cannot 
approach him to go to the Suddhavasa heaven, where he 
enjoys the quiet bliss of his efforts of infinitely long time 
quietly in samadhi. Emanations from him called Nirmana-j 
Kaya go about for saving all sentient beings in different 
forms. These are called Dharma-Kaya, Sambhoga-Ivaya 
and Nirmana-Kaya according to the Kaya theory. This 
108 
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theory is made from the point of view of the absolute, deve- 
loping into useful forms for the relief of sufferings. They 
are all one, hut have only phases or manifestations. 

But in the Lankavatara, Dharma-Buddha is a distinct 
personality. He is absolute, inconceivable, incomprehensible, 
etc. But the next Buddha is Nisyanda-Buddha or Vipaka- 
Buddha. The word Nisyanda-Buddha comes from the 
root “syand” to exude. Nisyanda-Buddha, therefore, means 
‘ a Buddha exuding from the Infinite. Vipaka -Buddha comes 
from the root ‘pac’ ‘to cook.’ It is in cooking that exuding 
takes place. Then exuding would mean overflow. Vipaka- 
Buddha and Nisyanda-Buddha have been treated, in the 
Lankavatara, as one. Exuding, of course, means that the 
Nisyanda-Buddha depends upon Dharmata-Buddha and 
'has his abode in the Akanistha heaven. He is not absolute. 
He is within the range of phenomenal existence. He is 
also engaged in training his disciples, but how he teaches 
is not known. The Nirmanas are many and have their 
being all over the universe, teaching and relieving sufferings. 
The Lanka vatara’s idea is that they are distinct personages 
and not different phases of the same person. 

How the idea of the Lankavatara of a trinity of persons 
developed into three phases of ■ the same substance is not 
possible to find in the literature so far known. But 
Suzuki says that even Nagarjuna is not clear on this point. 
The Suvarna-Pravasa and the Saddharma-pundarlka seem 
to give some information about the development. But 
the thing is not yet clear. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

PHILOSOPHY OF LANKlVATARA 1 

According to this work, the author of which is unknown 
to us, all the dharmas or phenomenal entities are hut imagi- 
nary constructions of the mind. There is no movement 
in the so-called external world as we suppose, for no such 
world exists. We construct it ourselves and then we our- 
selves are deluded that it exists by itself. There are two 
functions involved in our consciousness, that which holds 
the perceptions, and that which orders them by imaginary 
construction. The two functions, however, mutually deter- 
mine each other and cannot be separately distinguished. 
These functions are set to work on account of the beginning- 
less instinctive tendencies inherent in them in relation to the 
world of appearances. All sense-knowledge can be stopped 
when the diverse unmanifested instincts of imagination 
are stopped. All our phenomenal knowledge is without 
any essence or truth and is but a creation of maya, a mirage 
or a dream. There is nothing which may be called external 
but all are the imaginary creations of one’s own' mind which 
has been accustomed to create imaginary appearances from 
beginningless time. This mind by the movement of which 
these creations take place as subject and object has no 
existence in itself and is thus without any origination, 
existence and extinction, and is called the alayavij liana. 
What is meant by this alayavijnana which is said to be 

1 Based upon the author’s forthcoming book “The Development of Indian 
Idealism” Cambridge University Press* 
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without origination, existence and extinction, is probably 
this that it is always a hypothetical state which merely 
explains the phenomenal states that appear and therefore 
has no existence in the sense in which the term is ordinarily 
used and we cannot form any special notion of it. 

We do not realise that all visible phenomena are of 
nothing external but of our own minds and there is also the 
beginningless tendency for believing and creating a pheno- 
menal world of appearances. There is also the nature of 
knowledge (which takes things as the pexceiver and the 
perceived) and there is also the instinct in the mind which 
experiences diverse forms. On account of these four reasons 
there are produced in the alayavijnana the ripples of our 
sense-experience as in a lake and these are manifested in 
sense-experiences and in the five skandhas called Parica- 
vijnanakaya a proper synthetic form. None of the 
phenomenal cognitives that appear are either identical ox- 
different from the alayavijnana just as the waves cannot 
be said to be either identical or different from the ocean. 
As the ocean dances on in waves so the citta or the alaya- 
vijnana is also dancing as it were in its diverse operations. 
As citta it collects all movements within it, as manas it 
synthesises and as vijnana it constructs the five-fold per- 
ceptions. It is only due to maya or illusion that the pheno- 
mena appear in their two-fold aspect as subject and object. 
This must, however, always be regarded as an appearance 
whereas one can never say whether they really exist or not. 
All phenomena both being and non-being are illusory. 
When we look deeply into them we find that there is an ab- 
solute negation of all appearances including even all neon- 

O O 
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tions for they are also appearances. This would make the 
ultimate truth positive ; but this is not so, for it is that in 
which the positive and the negative are one and the same. 
Such a state which is complete in itself and has no name and 
no substance is described in the Lankavatarasutra as 
“thatness.” This state is also described in another place 
in the Lankavatarasutra as voidness, which is one and has 
no origination and no essence. It may be supposed that 
this doctrine of an unqualified ultimate truth comes near 
to the vedantic atman and we find in the Lankavatarasutra 
that Havana asks Buddha, "How can you say that your v 
doctrine of Tathagatagarbha is not the same as the atman 
doctrine of the other schools of philosophy for these heretics 
all consider the atman as the eternal agent, unqualified, 
all-pervading and unchanged.” To this the Buddha is 
supposed to reply thus — “Our doctrine is not the same as the 
doctrine of those heretics. It is ixr consideration of the fact 
that the instructions of a philosophy, which considered that 
there was no soul or substance in anything, will frighten the 
disciples that I say that all things are in reality the Tatha- 
gatagarbha. This should not be regarded as atman. Just 
as clay is made into various shapes so is the non-essential 
nature of all phenomena and their freedom from all 
characteristics, and this is described as the garbha or the 
naira txnya (essence-lessness). This explanation of the 
Tathagatagarbha as the ultimate truth and reality is given 
in order to attract to our creed those heretics who are 
superstitiously inclined to believe in the atman doctrine.” 

Thus the Buddha explained the doctrine of Pratitya- 
samutpada with certain modifications. There was with 
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them an external Pratltyasamutpada just as it appeared in 
the objective aspect and in internal Pratltyasamutpada. 
The external Pratltyasamutpada is represented in the way in 
which material things came into being by the co-operation 
of diverse elements — the lump of clay, the potter, the wheel, 
etc. The internal Pratltyasamutpada was represented by 
avidya, trsna, karma, the skandhas and the ayatanas. 

Our understanding is composed of two categories called 
the Pravicayabuddhi and the Vikalpalaksanagrahabhi- 
nivesapratisthapikabuddhi. The Pravicayabuddhi is that 
which always seeks to take things in either of the following 
four ways, that they are either this or the other, either both 
or not both ; either are or are not ; either eternal or non- 
eternal. But in reality none of these can be affirmed of the 
phenomena. The second category consists of that habit 
of the mind by virtue of which it constructs diversities and 
arranges them (created in their turn by this constructive 
activity — parikalpa) in a logical order of diverse relations 
of subject and predicate, cause and effect, etc. He who 
knows the nature of these two categories of the mind 
knows that there is no external world of matter and that 
they are all experiences only in the mind. There is no 
water but it is the sense-construction of pereeivers that 
constructs the water as an external substance ; it is the 
sense-construction of activity or energy that constructs the 
external substance of fire ; it is the sense-construction of 
movement that constructs the external substance of air. 
In this way through the false habit of taking the unreal as 
real five skandhas appear. If these were to appear all. 
together we could not speak of any kind of cause or relation 
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and if they appear in succession there can he no connection 
between them as there is nothing to combine them together. 
In reality there is nothing which is produced or destroyed. 
It is only our constructive imagination that builds up things 
as perceived by us and we are the perceivers. Whatever 
we designate by speech is mere speech-construction and 
therefore unreal. In speech one could not speak of anything 
without relating things in some kind of cause-effect relation, 
but none of these characters may be said to be true : the 
real truth can never be referred to by such speech-construc- 
tion. 

The nothingness (. mnyotd ) of things may be viewed in 
seven aspects : (1) That they are always inter-dependent 
and hence have no special characteristics by themselves 
and as they cannot be determined in themselves they cannot 
be determined in terms of others for their own natures 
being only an undetermined reference to an ‘other 5 are 
also undetermined in themselves and hence they are all 
indefinable. (2) That they have no positive essence since 
they spring up from a natural -non-existence. (3) That 
they are of an unknown type of non-existence since all the 
skandhas or psychological groups vanished in the nirvana. 
(4) That they appear phenomenally as connected though 
non-existent, for the skandhas have no reality in themselves 
nor are they related to others but yet they appear to be 
somehow causally connected. (5) That none of the things 
can be described as having no definite nature. They are 
all undemonstrable by language. (6) That there cannot 
be any knowledge about them except that which is brought 
about by the longstanding defects of desires which pollute 
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all our vision. (7) That things are also non-existent in the 
sense that wo affirm them to be in a particular place and 
time in which, they are not. There i s thus only non-existence 
which again is neither eternal nor destructible and the world 
is but a dream and mirage ; the two kinds of negation are 
akasa and nirvana ; things which are neither existent nor 
non-existent are only imagined to be existent by fools. 
This view apparently comes into conflict with the doctrine 
of this school that the reality is called Tathagatagarbha 
(the womb of all that is merged in ‘thatness’) and all the 
phenomenal appearances and the psychological groups 
(shmdhas), elements (dhatus) and fields of sense-operations 
( dyatana ) only serve to veil it with impurities and this 
would bring it nearer to the assumption of a universal soul 
as reality but the Lankavatara attempts to explain away 
this conflict by suggesting that the reference to the Tatha- 
gatagarbha as the reality is only a sort of false b ' o attract 
those who are afraid of listening to the nairatmya doctrine. 

As a matter of fact the Lankavatara seems to 
criticise the tathata doctrine of Asvaghosa. It says 
that others describe the uncreated, indestructible void- 
ness as the eternal reality as ‘thatness.’ 1 It is, nece- 
ssary, therefore, to compare and contrast the idealism of 
Asvaghosa with that of the Lanka vatarasutra. The tathata 
or ‘thatness’ of Asvaghosa is sometimes described as 
nothingness or sfmyata only because there is no distinction 
of reality of any kind in it ; and because it is completely free 
from any attributes which are ascribed to ordinary things 
which are to be regarded as unreal, but at the same time 

* Lankavatara, p. 19S. 
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it contains in itself infinite merits because it is self-existent, 
whereas the ultimate reality being in itself oneness, the 
totality of all things, and the great all-including whole, 
it is free from all projections of our subjective self which 
invents relations and thereby makes all things appear as 
mutually related and individuated . 1 The things in their 
ultimate nature possess no signs of distinction and as such 
there is no transformation, destruction or distinction of any 
kind ; all things in their essence are but the one soul for 
which the name tathata or ‘thatness 5 is a convenient symbol. 
All words and expressions are nothing but representations 
projected forward by our subjective self and are not therefore 
realities. It is in this sense that the ultimate reality is to 
be regarded as unspeakable. When this ultimate reality is 
described as negation what is meant is that it is free from 
all signs of distinction existing among phenomenal objects. 
So in one r , this ultimate reality may be called as that 
which is t uther existent (in the popular sense in which all 
the diverse phenomenal appearances appear as existent) 
nor that which is non-existent (because it is the ground, 
the being and the essence of all things and in its own nature 
as such all things are identical with it as this alone forms 
their reality) nor that which is at once existent and non- 
existent (because none of the diversities of the manifold 
world exist in it), nor that which is not at once existent and 
non-existent (because in its existent form as ultimate reality 
it comprehends the essence of all being). It cannot be 
called mere unity because all duality and multiplicity have 

1 The account of Asvnghosa's philosophy given here is based upon the translation 
of Sraddhoi padasut m by Suzuki. The original work being in Chinese is inaccessible 

to the present writer. 
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their ultimate being in it and it cannot be called plurality 
because all notions of plurality are but false creations. It 
is on this account that there is no word in our phenomenal 
use by which we can describe the nature of this ultimate 
substance for all words are relational and being relational 
they are the production of our particularising consciousness 
which is the source of all illusion. In refuting the false 
interpretations of the Mahayana doctrine Asvaghosa says 
that hearing from the sutra that the tathagatagarbha is 
described as perfectly tranquil there are ignorant people 
who think that the nature of the tathagatagarbha is eternal 
and omnipresent in the same sense as space is regarded as 
eternal and omnipresent. But this cannot be, for, where 
there is the perception of space there is side by side a per- 
ception of a variety of things in contra-distinction to which 
space is spoken of as if existing independently, for space 
exists only in relation to our particularising consciousness. 
Again he points out that hearing from the sixtras that all 
things in the world are perfectly emptiness ( atyanta sunyata ), 
that even nirvana or suchness is also perfect emptiness 
and is devoid in its true nature of all characteristics, ignorant- 
people cling to the view that nirvana is a nothing and devoid 
of all contents. But this cannot be, for the ultimate reality 
is not a nothing but holds within itself all infinite qualities 
which make up its true nature. He again points out that 
hearing from the sutras that the tathagatagarbha holds 
within it all qualities which do not suffer any increase or 
diminution in it, it is held by ignorant people that in the 
tathagatagarbha there is an inherent and fundamental 
distinction such as is found between object and subject 
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or matter and mind. But this cannot be, for the ultimate 
reality is devoid of all distinctions. Then again, he points 
out that hearing from the sutras that even all impure and 
defile things in the world are produced from the tathagata- 
garbha, and that the things of the world are not different 
from it, it is held by ignorant people that this ultimate 
reality contains within it all objects of the world in their 
varied and pluralistic nature. But this cannot be, for the 
so-called plurality of the world has no self- existence and are 
simply illusory and therefore in a way the ultimate reality 
is wholly untouched by them. He, therefore, points out that 
there are many Buddhists who think that the Buddha taught 
the doctrine of a non-personal atman as separate from the 
psychological clusters or skandhas which are momentary 
but the true point of view is that all these psychological 
clusters are neither created nor annihilated. They are in 
their ultimate reality the essence, the nirvana and there 
is no impersonal atman outside them which has to be 
achieved by our efforts. As soon as we free ourselves from 
our particularising tendencies we find that matter, mind, 
intelligence, consciousness, being or non-being, are all but 
relative terms which in their apparent nature are inexpli- 
cable and which in their inner essence are identical with the 
ultimate reality, the Thatness.’ The ‘thatness’ alone, there- 
fore, is the ultimate reality ( tattva ) and this reality is abso- 
lutely beyond the realm of relations. Ail so-called illusory 
phenomena are in truth from the beginning what they 
were and their essence is nothing but the one soul, the 
ultimate reality and though ordinary people may regard 
this world of plurality to be true and real, wise persons 
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always consider it to have an appearance only originating 
from the particularising consciousness of our minds whereas 
in their ultimate essence they have hut one reality, the 
‘thatness.’ We now see that the doctrine of Asvaghosa 
admits one reality as ultimate, absolute and true ; all the 
rest are mere phenomenal which though false in all their 
appearances as many are yet identical in their ultimate 
essence with this absolute which for want of specification 
is signified by the term ‘thatness.’ 

The difference of this view from the Lahkavatara may 
now become evident. The Lahkavatara does not seem to 
admit any ultimate, reality which may be regarded as abso- 
lute-in-itself. It thinks that all the diverse phenomena 
are simply appearances to each individual mind. The 
individual mind itself in its turn is also not an ultimate 
reality but is itself an appearance. The appearances are 
neither caused nor destroyed, for the very notion of cause 
and production is false and is a mere appearance. According 
to Lahkavatara the whole of the wrong philosophy that has 
found currency amongst the people depends on the pro- 
jection or assumption of false categories such as being, non- 
being, cause, effect, production, destruction, interaction, 
correlation, or the like. All these are mere false appearances 
to one’s own mind ; we know the mind is also in itself nothing 
but a false appearance. When the Lahkavatara, therefore, 
thus describes all phenomena to be false it is not to be sup- 
posed that it presumes the existence of any reality of any 
kind as distinct from the falsehood. The word falsehood 
has only valued in contrast to the notion of reality and 
as both these notions have the same status being nothing 
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but appearance there is no ultimate meaning also in calling 
all phenomena false. All that can be said of the phenomena 
is that there is nothing behind them and that all doctrines 
of causation and all existence are meaningless and inexpli- 
cable. All things are neither existent nor non-existent 
(mdasatpaksavigata), neither created nor destructible, 
neither positive nor negative. There is no movement 
anywhere. No one hears anything nor is anything heard, 
no one sees anything nor is anything seen. Just as an 
image in the mirror can neither be said to have been 
originated nor destroyed, neither existent nor non-existent, 
but is mere illusory perception, so is this entire world. 
Thus in one passage (p. 1 76) it is said that a Brahmin spoke to 
the Buddha that everything is produced and the Buddha 
replied that this is a popular view. The Brahmin then said 
that nothing is produced and the Buddha replied that this 
is the second popular view. Then when the Brahmin said 
that everything is non-eternal or everything is eternal or 
everything can be produced or nothing can be produced the 
Buddha replied that these are all popular views. The 
Buddha further said that the notion of oneness, otherness, 
togetherness and the notion of neither the one 
nor the other, the notion that everything depends 
on causes, that everything is a modification, 
that there is something which is not a modification, 
that there is a self or that there is not a self, that 
there is this world or there is not the other world, that there 
is emancipation or that there is no emancipation, that 
everything is momentary or that nothing is momentary, 
all these views are mere popular views. The Buddha said 
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that he did not believe in the doctrine of causes nor in the 
doctrine that there are no causes. He could not grasp this 
view because they are obsessed with the notion of reality, 
the notion of a self and its object and the notion of diverse 
relations. According to the Lankavatara, therefore, there 
is nothing real anywhere ; everything is merely a perceptual 
appearance including all logical categories and relations of 
all kinds. Since all percepts, relations and all kinds of 
phenomena are but mere perceptual appearances no affirma- 
tion of any kind may be made in any sphere generally. 
Metaphysical discussions are possible because the notion of 
unity, plurality, cause, effect, correlation and the like are 
regarded in a sense more primary than, the data on which they 
are applied but whether all relations and all phenomena 
are mere perceptual appearances none of which has a superior 
value to the others it is impossible that any metaphysical 
speculation can be made regarding the nature either of such 
relations or of the phenomena on which they are to be ap- 
plied. There cannot also be any notion of anything in 
itself for the very -notion of a thing-in-itself is a mere per- 
ceptual appearance, and as such, is not more primary than 
other appearances. Thus in page 108 the question is asked 
to the Buddha, "Whether illusion has any existence or not,” 
and the Buddha replies that it is impossible to say whether 
illusion exists or not, for if the category of existence and 
non-existenee can be applied to any entity then that implies 
that the category of existence or non-existence is more 
primary than the illusion and that indicates an obsession of 
the mind which in the proper perspective ought to be got 
rid of these notions and the Buddhist doctrine would then 
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be similar to the doctrine of other philosophers who believe 
in the application of these categories. For it is said that 
illusion is like the principle of maya which may explain 
the origin of other notions. Then this philosophy would 
believe in the productivity of maya and would thus be 
similar to other systems of philosophy. All appearances 
are but delusions of the perception of the mind through 
some wrong tendencies. The seers never perceive any 
illusion nor any reality beyond it, for if there is any reality 
beyond illusion then illusion itself would be a reality, being 
the other side of the reality. If the ultimate cause is beyond 
the illusory then that illusion may be regarded as the cause 
of that reality just as darkness may be regarded as a cause 
of light. There is no category which can be called maya ; 
because all entities or appearances are similar to magic that 
they are called maya. All things are called similar to maya 
because they are false and as evanescent as lightning sparks. 
All philosophers who believe in the existence of the entities 
speak of them as being produced out of something but as 
Buddhism does not believe either in entities or in cause 
or in production, it cannot say of any entity or appearance 
that it has been produced or that it has not been produced. 
The whole notion of production and non-production being 
entirely alien to its doctrines. This view, however, seems 
to come in conflict with the view described before that the 
Lahkavatara philosophy admits the subjective mind called 
the alayavijhana from which through beginningless roots 
of desire there arise the creation of sense-data and their 
relations, and the external world as well as the inner 
experiences. There this alayavijnana is described as if it 
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was the sea in which ripples arose and these ripples were 
the subjective creations, the sensations and their relations ; 
and this would seem to indicate as if the Lankavatara be- 
lieved in the existence of a subjective mind and if this was 
so, the philosophy just described, that nothing can be 
associated with any kind of reality and that everything 
was but meaningless phenomena about which no affirmations 
of any kind can be made, would be unobtainable. The 
reconciliation of both the views however can be found 
in the fact that two kinds of philosophy are preached 
in the Lankavatara, a lower and a higher. As the 
higher philosophy is too radical it was felt that it might 
scare away the ordinary people who are obsessed with the 
notion of some kind of reality and it is for getting their 
minds prepared that the theory of a subjective mind from 
which everything else has come into being as modifications 
of it or as phenomena arising out of it like a sea manifesting 
itself in waves and ripples, has been taught. The right 
view of the Lankavatara, however, is the higher philosophy 
which would regard all logical notions or ontological notions 
to be but mere appearances and would thus refute in the 
strongest terms any affirmation of reality to a subjective 
mind. Those who are familiar with European philosophy 
know well that according to Kant all logical notions are 
regarded as having emanated from the categories of the 
mind and as such they could only be affirmed in experience 
but not beyond it. Kant, however, rather inconsistently 
admitted an unknowable extra-experiential source of our 
sensations. The Lankavatara, however, carries Kant’s pro- 
gramme to its logical extreme and regards all logical relations 
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and all ontological, perceptual and psychological entities 
which have the same kind of status as being valid only 
in experience and as such it was impossible to make any 
metaphysical assertion of any kind regarding these entities. 
All entities are simply as they are : no further ultimate 
characterisation of their nature is possible, for all charac- 
terisation would be but mere appearance ; yet from the 
ordinary experiential view it can be imagined that all our 
experiences including sensations and relations are being- 
originated from a subjective mind. But since no affirmation 
can be made regarding any of the entities in our experience 
which would be valid in itself or both in and beyond the 
experience the experiential facts would he meaningless, 
inexplicable and unpredicable phenomena only. It is in 
this way then that the apparently conflicting views of the 
Lankavatara may be reconciled according to the statement 
of the Lankavatara itself. According to Asvaghosa’s philo- 
sophy we have both an ultimate reality as tathata and a 
phenomenal mind which is subjective in its nature ; and 
thus though the reality of the phenomenal mind may be 
denied in its own nature as mere subjective mind with its 
root-tendencies and their creative developments as sub- 
jective mental phenomena and their objective counterparts 
as the external world yet the subjective mind is still real 
in its essence as ultimate 'thatness/ Both the philosophy 
of the Lankavatara and that of Asvaghosa seem to be 
familiar with the upanisadie theory of causation such as the 
production of diverse kinds of earthen pots from a lump 
of earth and this view seems to have been very well utilised 
in the philosophy of Asvaghosa. But it is the special 
110 
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feature of Asvaghosa’s philosophy that though he regards 
all modifications of the original cause either as subjective 
mind in the first grade or its second grade developments 
as the external world and the mental phenomena as false 
yet he thinks that the original cause has in itself ail the 
diverse qualities by virtue of which such productions were 
possible, though they do not take away its undifferentiated 
character as mere distinctionless self-identity. No proper 
discussion is found regarding the question whether the 
alayavijnana can be regarded as one or many. Perhaps 
he does not consider it to be very important ; but it seems 
that the alayavijnana though often used in the singular 
is used genetically to denote the individual subjective 
centres of self which were associated with its own peculiar 
beginningless history of experiences and root tendencies. 
,The philosophy of Lanka vatara that has to be distinguished 
from that of Asvaghosa is that the former may be regarded 
as being under the very influence of Nagarjuna and as a 
matter of fact the Lanka vatara refers to Nagarjuna as 
having formulated its philosophy (p. 286). Yet the positive 
part of the philosophy of the Lankavatara consists in the 
fact that it considers all ontological notions such as being, 
non-being, cause, effect, etc., to be as much a manifestation 
in consciousness ( prajnaptimdtra ) as the data of our senses 
or memory images on which they are applied. With Nagar- 
juna, however, the emphasis was on the negative side. 
He regarded all things as having no essence ; all things were 
in themselves self-contradictory and whatever was self- 
contradictory was essenceless. According to the Lahka- 
vatara, however, the question whether anything is positive 
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or negative or whether anything has essence or not or 
whether anything is caused or not, is invalid for these notions 
are as much appearances in consciousness as those which 
were regarded to he their contents. It is, therefore, a false 
habit of ours that we make a revision of some entities as being 
of the nature of content or of substance and for others to be 
their q ualities or logical relations. It is on account of this 
false habit that such questions can at all arise. In the 
proper perspective, however, it would be wrong to ask 
such questions as, “What is real or what is unreal, what is 
positive, what is negative, what is cause, what is effect, 
what is reality, what is illusion or whether illusion ultimately 
existed or not” ? For these imply an illegitimate separa- 
tion of contents from relations and the mode of thinking 
that all contents have to be grasped by the various onto- 
logical or logical categories. 

It is, therefore, not possible for any one to ask the philo- 
sopher in the Lahkavatara, “How is experience possible, 
or what is the origin of the diverse phenomena and how 
the diverse phenomena came into being” as this implies 
the old fallacy of philosophies in general which the Lahka- 
vatara wishes to demolish. But it seems, however, that 
there is scope for asking such a question in the philosophy 
of Asvagliosa, for there one ultimate reality is admitted 
and it is said that out of that ultimate reality through the 
influence of ignorance the subjective mind manifested 
itself, yet the avidva is not regarded there as a dynamic 
power existing in the ultimate reality which can be distin- 
guished in its operation as a mode of activity which has 
its being in the ultimate reality, for the ultimate reality 
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is pure self-identity. Thus the avidya is regarded as the 
cause of the origin of the subjective mind and its develop- 
ment as a projection of an objective world of the mental 
states, yet it is regarded as being identical in essence with 
the ultimate reality and the question remains unanswered 
how is the notion of avidya derived from that of the ultimate 
reality. In treating the relation of avidya with Brahman 
the Vedantists of the school of Sankara, expose themselves 
to the same difficulties which can be charged against 
Asvaghosa. But the fundamental fallacy of such philo- 
sophies is that here philosophy has run absolutely bankrupt 
and in the name of explaining our experiences it explains 
nothing and leaves them suspended in the air. 


CHAPTER XXXV! 

A NOTE ON BODHISATTVA LOKANATHA AND 
OTHER MAHAYANA GODS IN BURMA 

I .... 

Burma is professedly Buddhist and follows the Pali 
canon of the Southern School. The story of the introduc- 
tion of Buddh ism of the Thera vada school into Upper Burma 
from Thaton is too well-known to be recounted here. 1 But 
the question as to when did Thaton. or more properly 
Ramannadesa, the land par excellence of the Talaings, adopt 
the faith of Thera vada Buddhism is still an open one. Are 
we to accept the tradition, so insistent in Burmese records, 
of the Asoka-mission of Sona and Uttara to Suvannabhumi, 
or should we rely upon the later tradition that Buddha- 
ghosa, the celebrated Buddhist commentator and encyclo- 
paedist, crossed over to Burma and preached there the 
religion of the Master ? Available evidence is so meagre 
that the question cannot be answered satisfactorily, and 
recent criticism has thrown doubt on both the traditions. 
It is equally difficult to determine whether the religion was 
first introduced from Ceylon, or from some other country. 
Tin; only tiling which can be asserted with certainty at this 
stage of historical research is that the introduction of the 
Faith must have taken place not later than the 5th or 6th 
century A.D.. but the actual circumstances are totally 
unknown to us. So long as the possibility of the penetration 

3 Harvey — History of Burma. 
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of early North Indian Hlnayanism (as distinct from later 
Pali Buddhism of the South) into Burma directly from the 
North is not finally disposed of, it cannot be asserted that 
Burma originally received her Faith from Ceylon. It is 
true that the Buddhism of Thatoii (Lower Burma) as well 
1 as of Pagan was of the Ceylonese form ; but the earliest Pali 
inscriptions found at Hmawza, (belonging to the 5th or 
6th century A.D.) though unmistakably Buddhist, do not 
exclusively refer to the Southern School of Pali Buddhism. 
The formula contained in them is a well-known clause in the 
chain of the twelve Nidanas. 1 The inscriptions are frag- 
mentary, but they certainly indicate that they contained 
extracts from the Mahavagga, the first book of the Vinaya 
Pitaka, one of the earliest Hinayana texts not originating 
in the Southern School of Pali Buddhism. Recent discoveries 
at Hmawza, Prome, have unearthed a manuscript containing 
twenty gold leaves inscribed with extracts from the Abhi- 
dhamma and Vinaya Pitakas. (An. R. A. S. I., 1926-27, 
p. 181). This constitutes together with those just men- 
tioned the earliest proofs of Pali Buddhism in Burma. It 
is certain that they refer to texts which, as just remarked, 
do not originate in the Southern School of Pali Buddhism. 
But the evidence of palaeography seems to point to the fact 
•that Lower Burma received her Pali Buddhism neither from 
Ceylon, nor from Northern India, but from the Southern 
Peninsula. The writing on all the inscriptions referred to 
above is in characters of an early South Indian script of 
the Canara-Telegu type of the V-VIth century A. D. The 
appearance of Pali Buddhism in Burma thus almost coin- 

1 An. B. A. S. India. Excavations at Hmawza. 1910-11 and 191 1-12. 
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eides with the establishment and development of a great 
Hmayanist centre at Kanci (mod. Conjeeveram) and the 
Oanara country of Southern India, so intimately connected 
with the Buddhaghosa tradition. 

But a far more interesting episode in the history of 
Buddhism and Buddhist culture in Burma is the intro- 
duction of Mahayanism and Mahayanist Tantrikism in 
Pagan before Thera vada Buddhism could make its influence 
felt there, as well as the existence, side by side, of the two 
cults in other parts of Burma. The Burmese chronicles, 
no doubt, assert that prior to the introduction of Hinaya- 
nism. Buddhism did not at all exist in Pagan. But, as 
Mon. Charles Duroiselle has pointed out, “'This is merely 
a sectarian endeavour to make the nation forget that there 
had once existed at Pagan a Buddhist sect outside the pale 
of Sinhalese Buddhism, and very strongly tainted with 
grossly immoral practices which were repulsive to the purer 
faith they now professed.” 1 The introduction of Mahaya- 
nism in Pagan was already a thing of the distant past when 
Taranath wrote and flourished : for, he records that, ‘in the \ 
time of the Senas of Bengal under the pressure of Muha- 
mmadan invasion many learned doctors and disciples fled 
from Magadha to Pagan and to Cambodia, and that Mahaya- 
nism, as a result, spread to the Koki land in which he includes 
Pagan. Arakan and Hamsavati.’ 2 The tradition as recorded 
by Taranath finds its strongest support in the existence in 
Pagan of the Aris, a Buddhist sect belonging to the Northern 
School who came to Pagan from Eastern India about the 6th 
century A. I). Mon. Charles Duroiselle has found eonfirma- 

1 An R. A. 8 . India. 1915-10. Duroiselle — Ari of Burma and Tantrik Buddhism, 

2 Ibid. 
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tion of their existence from Tibetan sources, as also from 
the frescoes of the Payathonzu and Nandamanna temples 
of Minnanthu in Pagan. By the eighth century, they 
became profoundly influenced by Tantrikism, and addicted, 
as revealed by the frescoes, to grossly immoral practices. 
Anawrahta, the real founder of the Pagan dynasty, and 
the king responsible for the introduction of Theravada 
Buddhism in Pagan from Thaton, was a fierce persecutor 
of the Aris, but they could hardly be stamped out by his 
persecution. The existence of the sect till as late as the 15th 
century is proved by epigraphic evidences when under the 
influence of the great restoration of Buddhism by King 
Dhammaceti, they were gradually wiped out. 1 

Existence of Mahayanism in Burma is also attested to 
by the discovery at Hmawza, Prome, of a beautifully exe- 
cuted bronze statue of a standing Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
tesvara with four arms and stylistically belonging to about 
the 7th or 8th century A.D. 2 The figure is mutilated so 
much so that it has lost its two feet and the left arm above 
the elbow. But its high, elaborate and mitre-like headdress, 
with the dhy am- Buddha Amitabha sheltered within it, 
is particularly clear : there is thus hardly any scope for 
doubt as to its being identical with Avalokitesvara (Fig. I). 
We know of another small bronze image of Avalokitesvara 
at present housed in the Ananda Museum, Pagan (Fig. 2). 
He is standing with his right hand in varada nmdm and 
his left holding the stalk of a lotus. B ut the most important 
identification mark is the seated figure of his dhydnl- Buddha 

/ 4 n ‘ 5 " A ®' Udia. 1913 - 16 . Onroiselle — Ari of Burma and Tantrik Buddhism 

2 An, Rep. A. S. India. 1911-12. Plate LXVIII. Fig. (i. 
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Amitabha on the tiara of his crown with the hands one upon 
the other on his lap. 1 Nor is Tara, the consort or 
Salcti of Avalokitesvara, unknown in Burma. A small 
bronze image of the goddess has been found near Manawgon 
village in the Myothit Township of the Magwe district. 
She is there seated cross-legged on a lotus-throne with her 
right hand in varada mudrd, and her left which is in vitarha 
mudrd holds the stem of a lotus flower. She wears anklets, 
bracelets, armlets, necklace, earrings, and a crown. Her 
hair is done up into a knot on the back of her head. 2 Another 
image of Tara (Pig. 3) is now housed in the Ananda Museum, 
and is easily recognisable by her attitude. 3 

In 1929 Prof. Cl. H. Luce of the University of Rangoon 
pointed out to me the existence on the walls of many of the 
important temples of Pagan of a large number of Taking 
inscriptions in which Lokesvara (i.e., Avalokitesvara) has 
often been mentioned with Maitreya. 4 And his reading of 
the inscriptions is wonderfully corroborated by extant 
examples of stone in which Avalokitesvara has often been 
represented with his associate Maitreya as flanking the 
Buddha. Thus at Hmawza, Prome, has been discovered 
a piece of stone sculpture in which the standing figure of 
Buddlm is Hanked by two chaurl-bearers. These chaurl- 
bearers may safely be identified with Bodhisattvas Avaloki- 
tesvara and Maitreya. 8 Another stone sculpture found 
at Sudanngdyi monastery, Twante, also represents the 
Buddha standing with his right hand in abhaya mudrd and 
the left in varada mudrd and flanked by Maitreya and 

i ,\ n . K. A. S, Burma, 1010, p. 3. 4 Prof, Luce is editing these inscriptions . 

a 1919 , 5 An. R. A. S., Burma, 1909, 
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Avalokitesvara standing on lotuses. 1 The Mahamuni image 
of Arakan, an image all in gold and of immense size, was, 
in all probability, an image of Bodhisattva Maitreya ; for, 
two early Burmese histories, the Maharaja Van Taw Kri 
(Vol. L, p. 209) and the Pagan Raja Van Thit (No. 918, of 
Mss. of the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon) assert that the 
image resembled that of Maitreya. 2 Maitreya (Pali- 
Metieyya), the future Buddha, is also not infrequently men- 
tioned in inscriptions. For example, in the Sliwegugyi 
pagoda inscription 3 King Alaungsithu records his wish to 
behold Metteyya by merit of a pious act. He is also 
mentioned along with Lokesvara in a number of Talaing 
epigraphs to which reference has already been made. 
In the Ananda Museum which is a repository of a 
number of very important finds, there is a stone 
sculpture representing the well-known figure of 
Bodhisattva MahjusrI seated in padmdsana. He ' holds 
the sword in his right hand which he sways over his 
head to dispel the darkness of ignorance ; the left hand 
which is generally represented to hold the book of knowledge 
pressed on the chest is mutilated. The curls of his hair is 
finished up with a pointed stupa at the top. 4 The same 
.museum shelters another interesting sculpture in which 
a male and a female figure are in deep mutual embrace. 
This evidently represents a Mahayana deity with his SaMi 
in the well-known Yah-yum position ; but in the absence of 

1 Aii. R. A. 8 ., Burma, 101 5, p. 17. Also foot note. In a niche of the Ananda 

temple, Pagan, there is a stone sculpture in which Buddha is represented Hanked bv 
Avalokitesvara and Maitreya. Such examples are not rare. “ 

2 J. B. R. S., 1012, Vol. II., Part I, p. 101. 

3 Ibid., 1920. 

4 Ananda Museum exhibit No. v/6, 2 ft. 0 inches height. 
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other attributes or distinguishing marks of identification, 
it is difficult to ascertain who they are. 1 

II 

But Bodhisattva Lokanatha seems to have been more 
than such incidentally known and worshipped in Burma ; 
and images extant of him in Burma are more in number 
than of any other god of the same pantheon. Thus under 
the roofs of the Ananda Museum, Pagan, are sheltered two 
bronze images of Bodhisattva Lokanatha seated on lotus 
thrones (Figs. 4 and o) . Their right hand is in varada mudrd, 
and the left holds in a very delicate grasp the slim stem of a 
lotus flower. From their right and left rise up to the shoulder 
two stout stalks of lotus flowers in two delightful curves 
finishing up in florage and foliage. They are richly orna- 
mented with necklace, waistband, karnapuras, armlets, 
wristlets and anklets which are all elaborately, though 
not very delicately chiselled. The head is crowned with a 
jatamuhuta that consists of long intertwined locks of hair 
curling capriciously and coquettishly. The monographic 
peculiarities of these two images conform exactly to the 
sddhanas devoted to the Lokanatha variety of Avalokite- 
svara. Of the four sddhanas, three represent him as single 
and prescribe that the Bodhisattwa should have two hands 
which carry the lotus in the left and exhibit the varada 
mudrd in the right. He may sit in three attitudes according 
to the three different sddhanas, the lalita, the paryanka, 
and the ardhaparyanka . a At Pagan has been picked up 

1 Ananda Museum Ex.. /No. 111/93,6 hidies height. 

- Bliattaeliarva- -Buddliiftt Iconography, pp. 38-40. These images iiTim Burma 
lun e tip till iuf\v usually been ide lit Hied us Maitreyu which is obviously a mistake. 
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a bronze stele of the Buddha seated in bhimisparsa mudra 
on a lotus throne and flanked by two Bodhisattvas on two 
sides (Fig. 6). The pedestal of the throne shows in relief 
two gazelles seated face to face flanking the dhannacakra 
which proves that the subject-matter undoubtedly refers 
itself to the famous incident at the Deer Park of Benares. 
The Buddha is shown with an aureole schematically repre- 
sented in a decorative lotus design, and the round stele is 
finished up with flame designs at the sides, and with a vege- 
table design at the centre of the top. The two Bodhisattvas 
flanking the main figure may also almost conclusively be 
identified as Lokanatha ; for, they are similarly seated in 
lalitasam , i.e., with their right leg folded and the left hanging 
gracefully from the seat, and their left hand holds a lotus 
with a long staJk. The only difference is in the attitude of 
the right hand which is in abhaya mudra ; but images of 
Lokanatha with the right hand in abhaya mudra is not at 
all infrequent. An almost exactly similar example with the 
right hand similarly posed is known from Raghurampura, 
Dacca, and is now housed in the Dacca Museum. 

Besides the three sadhanas in which Lokanatha is repre- 
sented alone, there is a fourth which describes him as accom- 
panied by Tara and Hayagriva as well as by eight other 
gods, four goddesses, and four guardians of the gates ; in 
fact, the sadhana describes the whole mandala of Lokanatha. 
The principal god who is white in colour is described to have 
two hands which carry the lotus in the left and exhibit the 
varada pose in the right. 'He sits in the lalita attitude, 

to his right is Tara, who has a peaceful appearance, 

exhibits the oarada mudra and carries the lotus. To the 
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left is Hayagriva who exhibits the act of bowing and carries 
the staff in his two hands.’ 1 But we already know of 
representations of Lokanatha that do not exactly conform 
to the prescribed sadhana. Thus we know of at least two 
miniature paintings representing Lokanatha standing in the 
dbhanga pose, with the left hand holding the stalk of a lotus 
and the right in the Varada mudrd. One of them which 
is inscribed as Champitald Lokanatha Samatate Arisasihdne 
represents Tara standing to his right with similar attributes, 
and Hayagriva to his left. Two vidyddharas are represented 
in sky on the two sides of the head of Lokanatha. 2 The 
other which is inscribed as Gkamjnta Lokanatha Bhaltdraka 
represents Tara and Hayagriva both seated in delightful 
attitudes, the former with hands in prayer, and the latter 
with his right hand in vydkhydna pose and the left holding 
the stalk of a lotus. 3 Still we have knowledge of another 
inscribed miniature painting of Lokanatha in which he is 
represented as standing with six hands. Mon. Toucher 
describes it as follows : “Bodliisattwa white, standing, with 
six hands, the right hands,- — (1) in charity, (2) indistinct, 
(3) the book, four assistants ; to the right — (1) kneeling with 
an enormous belly, long beak-shaped mouth, hair yellow, 
(2) Bodhisattwa green Tara. On the left (1) red, (2) yellow 
with four hands (Tara).” 4 The miniature is inscribed : 
Uarikdada k Sila Lokanatha; there can, therefore, be no 
doubt as to the representation being identical with Loka- 
natha. 

1 Bhafctaelnirva— Buddhist Iconography, pp. 38*39. 

a Cambridge Km Add. 1843. For note and illustration see BhattasalPs 
Buddhist and Brahmanicn! Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, pp. 12-13, Plate I (a). 

a A. S. miss. X«». Aid. K<»I* note and illustration see Jhitt., p. _ 14, plate 11 {b), 

4 Boucher- ■ h-un^gnipliique Buddhique, Vol. I, quoted see lhUi u p. 13. 
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We liave a similar example, though not exactly like the 
one just noticed, represented on the left wall of the entrance 
vestibule of the Kyaubaukkyi temple at Myinpagan, Pagan. 
The painting is a large one, covering as it does, almost the 
whole wall, and the most important position is occupied 
by a huge tall figure, coloured white and standing in a 
delightful abhanga pose. But, instead of six, he seems to 
have ten hands of which two are clasped together as if in 
prayer to a more important deity, in this case probably 
the Buddha himself who occupies the sanctum of the temple. 
Two hands hold long stalks of lotus flowers, and two others 
seem to have been in the varada mudra. The poses or 
attributes of the remaining four hands are indistinct. On 
the two sides of the main figure two deities seem to kneel 
on the ground with folded hands ; and over the head two other 
figures each with three heads, but one of whitish and another 
of reddish brown colour, are represented as seated on padma- 
saua holding lotus stalks in their hands. It is not unlikely 
that the two kneeling figures in prayer represent Tara and 
Hayagrlva, for they are really attendant subordinate deities. 
But it is difficult to identify the two figures over the head ; 
they may possibly be representations of two of the eight 
attendant gods. Even then, knowing as we do, a number of 
varieties of Lokanatha of which we have hardly any extant 
representation either in stone or in colour and brush, it 
will not certainly be preposterous to identify tentatively 
the Kyaubaukkyi temple representation as one of Bodhi- 
sattva Lokanatha. 

It remains to be considered from which part of Northern 
India the cult of Mahayana Buddhism to which these gods 
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are known to belong, came to be introduced both in Lower 
and Upper Burma. As for Pagan in Upper Burma we have 
already referred to the account of Taranatha which by 
itself is proof enough of the fact that Mahayana Buddhism 
with its pantheon of gods and goddesses came in the wake 
of Indian emigrants who during the rule of Palas and Senas 
migrated from Magadha, Gauda, Samatata and other loca- 
lities of the modern provinces of Bihar and Bengal. But 
more important than this is the evidence of the sculptures, 
paintings and bronzes themselves. In the bronze images 
of Lokanatha seated in lalitasana in the Ananda Museum 
as well as in the stone sculpture of ManjusrI, there can be 
easily noticed a distinct facial and physiognomical type 
and a particular mode of treatment that at once affiliate 
themselves to a well-known school of art, namely the Eastern 
School of Sculptures and Bronzes, that comprised the 
modern provinces of Bihar and Bengal, and flourished during 
the rule of the Pala and Sena dynasties. Even their dress 
and ornaments have a close similarity with those of the 
numerous examples in stone and bronze of the Eastern 
School. 1 The conclusion is all the more confirmed by ^ 
comparative study of the wall-painting of the Kyaubaukkyi 
temple referred to above and of those of the two illustrated 
manuscripts of Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (Mss. Add. 1643), and in the libra- 
ry of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Mss. A. 15) respectively. 
They are so very alike in their features and physiognomy, 
poses and attitudes, dress and ornaments, and above all, 

1 Kav — Sculptures and Bronzes of Pagan, where the subject has been dealt with 

in detail. 
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in their general composition and colour scheme, in the flat 
hut soft modelling of the contours of their body, and in 
clear sweep of their lines, that it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that not only the cult and iconography but the 
art tradition as well were imported from Samatata, Harikel 
and other localities of ancient Vahga and Gauda. 1 As for 
Hmawza in Lower Burma, it is sufficient to refer to Sir John 
Marshall’s remark with regard to the steles representing 
Maitreya and Avalokitesvara discovered there. He is 
definitely of opinion that the sculptures derive their style 
from the familiar Gupta tradition of Eastern India of the 7th 
and 8th centuries A.D. 2 It is, therefore, natural to assume 
that Mahayanism in Lower Burma was also an importation 
from Eastern India. 

1 Cf. Bhattasali — Buddhist and Brahmanieal Sculptures in the Dacca Museum., . 
Plates I, Figs («), (c), (d) and 11, Figs, (a) and (6). 

3 An B. A. S. Burma, 1909-10, Art. 33. 
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Kapilavastu, 115, 209, 263, 280, 840 

Karma, 701 H 

Kashmir. 5, 70, 208 

KasL 187, 198, 211, 245, 051 

Kasmlra, 821 

Kassapa, 35,. 42, 75, 189 . 

Kassapagotta, . 547 
Kaiyapa Buddha, 845 . 

Matahga. 630 
Kathiawar, 388, 389, 400 


Kattika festival, 201 
Katyayana, 34, 82, 83, 84 
Katyayani, 668 
Ivan ndinya Kulap utra, 130 
KausambI, 47, 219, 555, 743, 747 
Kautilya, 435, 822 
Kavandhin, 82, 83 
Kaverippattinam, 9 
Kaya theory, 850 if. 

Kayas, three, 850 
Kelasa- vihara, 5 
Kerala pufcras, 550, 014 
Kern, 50, 59, 00, 179 
Ke va la j hana, 130 
Ke valin, 120 
Khalatika Hill, 557 
Khallatanaga, 725 ■ 

Khavda, 388 
Khema, 277 
Khrners, 701, 704 
Khujja-sobhita, 49, 58 
Khurasan, 037 

Kitsiri Mcghavaripa, King, 487 
Kokanuda, 104 
Kolita, 109 

Konkan, Northern, 389 
Korea, Chan Meditation School of, 184 
Kosala, 52, 108, 187, 208, 209, 211, 238, 
252, 571 

KosaladevI, 187, 198 
Kosambi, 98, 215, 210, 217, 218 
Kotthita, 34 

Krakucchanda Buddha, 845 
Krishna, 23, 24 
Krsnala, 420 
Krtakoti, 14 
Kulanagara, 125 

Kumaragupta, I, 394, 405. 400, 407, 408, 
409, 412, 414, 415, 410, 417 
Ivumarajlva, 10, 18, 21, 630 
Kumbhaghosaka, 188 
Kuflala, 553, 557 
Kundakundaearya, 151, 153 
Kupdaliya, 107 
Kundanagara, 115 
Kunindas, 398 
Kuru country, 247 
Kurus, 97, 246 
Kusinara, 31, 133, 208 
Kutagara hill, 40 
Kutagarasala, 94, 95 
Kyaubaukkyi temple, 880 

Rak$mindra Bhumisvara. • Cmmasvlml, 

: - 751 . ; . 

Laksmmdra Luke# vara. 751 
Laludavi, 109, 110 
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Lanka vat ara, a new tradition, 840 
philosophy of, 859 
Liecliavis, 198, 199, 200, 201 
Lokanatha, Bodhisattva, 877 if. 

Lokayata, a system of Hindu philosophy,' 
14 

Lakes vara, 757, 758, 759, 700, 881 
Lokottaravadins, 34 
Lopburi, 701 
Lumbini, 554, 557 
Lutliai, 700 

Madura, 9 

Miitlh vamika, a school of Buddhism, 13, 
20, 24 

Madli vamika -sastra, 20 
Magadha, 2, 180, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 
251, 303, 430, 041, 728, 879, 887 
Magadhi language, 233, 234, 235, 041. 

050, 728, 747 
Magandiya, 218 
Magas, 037 
IMagism, 037 

Makkhali Gosala, 73,' 74, 70, 77, 78, 79. 

80, 95, 100, 158, 202, 047 
Mahadathika Mahaiiaga, king, 530 
Mahadeva, 208, 401, 553 
Maha Dhammarakkhita, 401, 552 
Mahabodhi bas-reliefs, 431 
Mahakaccuna, 33 1 
JMa hakossa pa, 27, 30, 33, 07 
Maha Kasyapa , 31, 32 
Mahakosaia, 208 
Mahal i, 208 
Maha mat I, 841 
Mah a ml man, 210, 491 
Mahapurusha Bastra, 1 1 
Maharakkhita, 208, 401, 030 
M'aham$4J**L 550 ' 

Maharattha, 208, 401 
Mahisahghikas, 7, 13, 34, 30, '55,.' 825, 
^ ■ 827 ' 

Mahasena, 484, 727 
■Mahasiva, 723 
Mahavaeehagott.a, 90 
' Mahavana, 46 
Maha vast u, 32 

; Mahavi hiim, 5, :0, .08, 481, 482,- 483* 527,. 
■ 7,12, 727*. 700 

Mahavira, 15, 73, 70, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85. 
SO, 87. 88. 113* 114, 115, 110, 119* 
121, 123, 125, 120, 128, 130, 132, 133, 
134* 135, 137, 138. 141, 144, 150. 334. 

729 

Muhnynmu 11, 72, 178,481 
Mahendra, 550, 552, 550, 030 
Maid msakamandala. 208 


Mahinda, 401, 402, 404, 470, 473, 474, 
527, 537, 543, 741, 745 
Mahindra, 205 
Mahipala I, 059 
Mahisamandala, 5, 401, 550 
Mahisasaka, 30, 01 
Mahisliamatl, 5 
Mahomet, 124 

Majjhantika Thera, 208, 401 
Majjhima Thera, 208, 401, 547 
Mallas, 202 
Mallika, 212 
Mallikarama, 91, 101 
Mallisena, 170 

Malwa, 383, 384, 387, 389, 400, 401, 402 
403, 404, 405, 407, 413, 414, 410 
Mandrasena, 755 
Manx, 038, 039 
Manichauin religion, 038 

Scriptures, 039 
Manimekalai, 07 7 

Maniraekhalai, a Buddhist work, 1, 3, 12, 
14, 15 ; a dancing woman's daughter, 
079 

Mahjetthi, 387, 440, 441 
Manjusri, 882, 887 
Mantrayana, 843 
Manu, 424, 448 
Mara, 257 ff. 

-daughter of, 275, 280 

kinds of, 257 

-names of, 259 

Maskarins, 87 
Matahga* 030 
Mathura, 398 
Matvalasena, King, 485. 

Maudga lyayana ,31, 1 1 1 
Mauryas, 558 
Max Muller, 73 
Me ham, 704 

Menander, 397, 398, 400, 409, 821 
Migasira, 108 
Milinda, 129 

Mimaiiisa, a system of Hindu philosophy 
14, 15 

Mithila, 238 

; • M o gg al 1 a mi , - 109, 203, 205, ■■ 289, 293 . 

Mohen-jo-Dtiro, 437, 070 
Moliyasivako, 102 
Moranivapa, 100 
Mosul, 037 
Mupda, 204 
Mutasi va, 401, 7 1 6 
Mysore,- 5--; V'.../-:;'" 

Mysticism, 183, 185 ; Christian, 708 if. 
Mythology, Hindu and Buddhist, 008 ff. 
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Nacfketa, 83, 84 
Naga Das aka, 204 

Nagarjuna, 13, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, 68, 
855, 858, 874 
Nagasena, 571, 755 

Nahapana, 398, 399, 400, 401, 407, 408, 
413, 415 

Nairanjara river, 117 
Nalagid, elephant, 198 
Nalanda, 20, 230 
Nalanda University, 25 
Nandamanna, 880 
Nandiya, 106, 279 
Nanjio, Dr. B., 19 
Narmada, 5 
Nasik, 389 
Nata, 86 

Nayyayika, a system of Hindi! philosophy, 

Ncmicandra, 153 
Nepal, 233 
N hat rang, 749 

Nib ban a, 564 fh, 700 ; three characteristics 
of, 568 

Nigantha, 483 

Nigantha Nathaputta, 73, 86, 100, 202 
Niganthas, 87, 126, 303, 483 
Nigrodha, 92, 93, 205, 207, 549 
Nilakahapana, characteristic 

features of, 431 
masaka of, 438 
metal and standard, 419 
pada of, 437 
/Nirgranthas, 15, 120 
ANirvana, 12 

^ ' — Mahayana i deal of, 1 1 

Ni?ka, 420 
Nyagrodha Ca ve, 33 


Odandaptira, 230 
Odra, 668 
Ormuzd, 258 

Paclma, 134 
Padmasara bhava, 036 
Pa dm a vat f, 553 

Pahlavas, 397 V 

Paitana, 821 

Pajjota, see Canda Pajjota 

Pakudha Ivaecayana, 73, S2, 83, 86, 100, 

Palayh 111 

Pali, 232, 233, 234, 235 ; home of, 728 IF. 

Pal lava country, 5 

Pallavahhogga, 5 

Pancakahga, 101 

Pandita, 105 


Pan du, Sakya, 457 
Pandukabhaya, 458, 721 
Pancjurahga, 701 
Panduvasudeva, 458 
Pandyas, 556, 614 
Panini, 230, 845 

Parakramabahu, 494, 495, 498, 499, 510 
534 

Paramabudd haloka, 75 1 
Pai'amanirva napada, 7 6 1 
Parantapa, 2 id, 217 
Pari braj akas, 89 
Pariksit, 124 

Parmenedian doctrine of Beiim 83 
Parsva, 70, 113, 1JS 
Pasenadi, 208, 210, 211, 2.13 
Pasura, 109, 110 

Pataliputra, 52, 55, 65, 67, 68, 69, 206, 
207, 550, 551, 762, 846 
Patanjali, 182, 230, 439 
Piiva, 133, 135 
Pavittha, 108 
Payathonzu, 880 
Periplus, 398 
Persia, 608 
Persis, 637 

Philosophy, six systems of Hindu, 14, 73 
7( Pihitashrawa, 118 
Pilotika, 93 

Pindola Bharadvaja, 219 
Pippallada, 76, 82, 83, 84 
Plato, 594 

Polonnaruva, 493, 541 
Poona, 389 

Potaliya paribbajaka, 102 
Potthapada, 91, 139 
Prabhaeandra, 142 
Pra mu dita -Lokesvara , 752 
Pratyekas, 662 
Ptolemaios, Klaudios, 383 
Ptolemy, 637 
Puhar, 9, 10 
P ujavaliya, 453 
Pulsate, 455 

Pupparama monastery, 509 

Kassapa, 73,' 74, 75, 77, 95, Ml 

Pu rana, 44 
Purna, 32, 34 
Puspapura, 206 
Pusyam itra, 819 
. Pyrrho in Greek imditiom 80 , 

Kahnlakumara, 265 
Raharausala, 201 

Pajagaha, 63, 92, 101, Id;,, jno pm mm 

241, 384 ' 
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Rajagir, 1 

Rajasjrha, 27, 33, 35, 40, 44, 111, 190, 
438 

Rajasekhara, 383, 403 
Rajasimha I, 503 
Rakkhita Thera, 208, 461 
Rak$asa kingdom, 455 
Ramacandra, 383 
Ramaduta, 502 
Ramagupta, 403 
Rama Khamheng, 764, 765, 766 
Kamannadesa, 7 66 
Ramanuja, 14 
Ran j ubula, 398 
Ravana, 455 

Revata, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 58, 63, 64, 492 

Rip van Winkles, 610 

Rjiikula river, 126 

Rookhill, 40, 73 

Rohana, 723 

R§abha, 113, 119 

Rudradama, Raja Mahaksatrapa, 387 
Rudradamaka, 387, 389. 392, 393, 410, 446 
Rudradamakadi, 387, 392, 407, 409, 410, 
414, 416, 417, 446 

Rudradaman I, M&haksatrapa, 384, 389, 
391, 392, 393, 394, 407, 408, 413, 416, 
438, 446 ; II, 389 
Rudrasena, I, 393 ; III, 3S9 
Rudrasimha I, 393, 408 ; III, 404, 415 

SabbakamL a monk, 49, 50, 51, 53, 58, 
59, 63, 64 
Sab hiya, 1 10 
:Saga!iya, 484 
Sahajati, 47, 48 
Saivism, 755 
Sajjho, 103 

$aka dynasty* 383, 387 
Sikas, 397 
Sakulada vf» 100 

gakvamuni, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184 
3.85 

{Sakyas, 114, 115, 210 
Sal ha, a monk, 49, 58 
Safi, Prince, 479 
Samagilma, 136 
Ha manamandika. 100 
Hanvandaka, 103 
Bimahhakam,. 107 
Saiimra, 350 
Ha mat ala, 887, 888 
Hama vat I, 218 

Hambhuta Sanavasi, a monk, 47, 49, 58 
Hiuiigbamitra, 550, 552, 553 
Suihghamittfi, 461, 464, 471, 472,722 
S&middki, 99 


Samudragupta, 404 
Samuel, 124 
Samvala, 208, 461 
Hanoi, 547, 555, 557, 618 
Sandaka, 97, 98 
Sahghamitta, 205, 206 
Sanghapala, 755 
Sail java, king, 85 

Sanjaya Belatthiputta, 73, 83, 85, 86 
100, 202 
Hah jay!, 112 
Sankara, 180, 383 
Saiikasya, 58 

Saiiikhva, 14, 75, 82, 83, 146, 148, 182 

Santa-rak§ita, 636 

Sappini river, 99 

Sarayu river, 118 

Saranahkara Samanera, 505, 506 

Sahgharaja, 511 

Sariputra, 31 

Sariputta, 85, 103, 104, 106, 109, 11], 11 2, 
136, 293, 438, 439, 447 
Saruath, 183, 555, 618 
Sarthavaha, 269, 271, 281, 282 
Sarvastivadins, 30, 36 
Satahani-Ahara, 24 
Sataraana, 420 
Satan, 258 
Satavahanas, 17, 24 
Sattapanni cave, 33, 42, 203 
Satyaputras, 556, 614 
Saurastra, 821 

Sautrantika, a school of the Sthaviravada, 
11, 12, 13, 826, 848 

Savatthl, 76, 104, 109, 210, 213, 204 
267, 729 

Schopenhauer, 287 

Scythia nits, 639 

Seistan, 638 

Sena 11, 542 

Seniya, 186 

Setaketu, 251, 256 

Shinran, 381 

Shlnshu sect, 381 

Skldhartha, 115, 263, 281, 289 

Silahka, 83 

Silavat, 192 

Simhasena, Svanu, 415 

Simhavaktra, a suburb of Kanehi, 24 

Sinhabahu, 455 

Sinhapura, 455 

Sirimeghavanna, 488 

Si ri vaddha na , 509 

Sirivattupura, 455 

Sk4unaga, 840 

Skandagupta, 394, 405, 406, 407 409 
412,414,415 
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Socrates, 181 
Soma, 277 

Sons'!, 208, 461, 762, 877 
Sravakas, 662 , ■ 

Sravastl, 101 
Srenika, King, 162 
Sri Bhanimaraja, 761 
Sri Indrapatindraditya, 764 
Sri Megha varna, 532 
Sri Pujumavi, 400, 401 
Sri Satakarni, 400, 401 
Srughna, 58 

Sthaviravada, 6, 13, 827 
Strato I Soter, 397, 406 
j Stupa, Drona, 558 

"A — — of Buddha Konakamana, 555, 557 
I Subhadda, a monk, 26, 29, 30, 39, 40 
\Subhadra, 111 
SucimukhI, 106 

Suddhodana, 114, 189, 289, 457 
Sudlmm map ura, 763 
Sudinna, 28 
Sugatas, 662 
Sukha, 284 if. 

Sukbodaya, 764, 765, 766 

Sukracarya, 124 

Sumana, a monk, 49, 51, 58, 59 

Sumeru, mount, 32 

Sunakkhatta, 92 

Suhgas, 81.9, 820, 823, 845 

Sumatra, 413 

S .ratissa, 723 

Suryavairoeana, 758 

Siiryavarman, I, 761 

Suslma, 105 

Susmm, 717 

Susunaga, 52, 57, 204 

Sutasoma, 247 

Suvannabhumi, 208, 461, 762, 877 
Svarm Rudraclama* 387, 388 
Svaml Rudrasena, 387 
Svetam barns, 119, 120 

Takkasiia, 237, 238, 240, 241, 243, 244 
247, 249, 250, 251, 252, 255, 256 
Taksaslla University, 233 
Tambapanni, 208 
Tamil country, 3, 7, 13 
Tamralipti, 477 
Tsimraparpi, 614 
Tanjur, 231 

Tantrie Buddhism, 763 
Tara, 884 

Taranatha, 70, 71, 230 
Tathagatagarbha, 861 
Taxila, 208, 239, 240, 246 
Terebinthus, 639 


Tiastanes, 383 
Timbaruka, 105 
Tinna, 23 
Tirupati, 2 

Tissa, 66, 67, 69, 297, 4,il - :,m 

Tisvarak?a, 205 

Ti s varaksit a, 55 7 

Tongking, 751 

Towaf, 124 

Turkistan, 639 


Udayi Bhadda, 204 
Uddiyana, 668 

Udena. 214, 215, 216. 217, 21S, 219 


Udra B?i, 117 
Uggahamano, 100 
Ujiain. 214 

Uijaini, 550, 551, 741, 747 
Ujien, 233 

UjjenI, 238, 243, 254, 719 
Upagupta, 283 
Upali, 28, 33, 34, 42 
Upatissa, 109, 537 
Upatissagama, 719 
Uppalavanna, 111, 278 
Uruvela, 719 

Uttara, 48. 49, 208, 461, 762, 877 


Uttiya, 104, 208, 461, 473 


Vsxcchagotta. 94, 95, 583 
Vaduhar, 2 
Yaibhasikas, 825 
Vairati, 111 

Vaisalf. 20, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 53, 54, : 5o< 
56, 57, 61, 62, 63, 64, 94, 115, 187, 

191 

Vaisesika, a system of Hindu philos<>j>}rv, 
U‘ S3 

Vaitarnl, 159 
Vajira, 21 1, 261 
Vajjians, .198, 200 
Vajjiputtas, 51 
Vajmvana, 659. 669 
VaivkaiH 261 
Viiiika-Arsimsi, 49, 53 
Vaninas, 218 
Tana vasa country, 5 
VanavasT. 461, 550 
Vanga, 455, 888' , 

Yahgisa, 34 
Vanji, 10 

Taradham, 99, 100 
Taramja, 455 ■ . 

Va cOa, Oape, 749 " 

V T asabha,542 

Tcsabhagsimika, 49, 51. 58, 59 
Tasahiiafehattiya, 210 
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Vassakara, 190, 200 
V asuladatt a, 2 1 6 

Vasumitra, 819, 821, S24, 826, 837 838, 
827, 839, 840 
Vasuvandhu, 843, 857 
Vattagamani, 475, 480, 725, 726, 727 
Vebliara mountain, 203 
Vedas, 249 
Vedavyasa, 14 
Vedisa , 556 
Vedisa, 205 
Vehalla, 192 
Vckhanasa, 101 
Vein van a, 100, 266 
Vesa.il, 28, 537 
Vessavana, 459 
Vessantara, 509 
Vetala, 669 
Vetamvan, 206 

Vibhajjavada, a school of the Sthavira- 
Tf yada, 12, 67, 68, 182 
Vlcitras agara , 7 50 
Videha, 187 
Vhjudabha, 210, 457 
Vijaya, 455, 456, 457, 716, 719, 745 
Vijaya, 276 
Vijaya bah u, 494 
Vijitapiu’a, 719 
Vijruvan, 455 
Vikrama, . 137 
Vikramaslla, 230 
Vimala Dhammasiiriya, 505 
Vimala Kondaniia, 192 
Vi nay a, Buddhist, 365 
Vincent Smith, 2 
Vindhya mountains, 233 
Vindhyas, 5 
Vipaka Buddha, 848 


Viradaman, 394 
Virajo Buddha, 841 
Visakhadatta, 383, 403 
Visnu, 424, 444 
Vi^nugupta, 446 
Visvamitras, 820 
Viyavahara Tissa, 483 
Voharatissa, 542 
Voharikatissa, 17 
Vrji, 36 
Vr$nis, 398 

Walagambahu, 481 
Washington Irving, 124 

Yajha Sri, 394, 406, 407, 408, 410, 413, 
414 416 417 

Yajnavalkya, 342, 424, 439, 444, 448 
Yanas, development of, 849 ff. 

Yasa, 46, 47, 48, 49, 52, 55, 58, 64, 67 

Yaso daman I, 408 ; II, 389 

Yasodhara, 115 

Yaudheyas, 39S 

Yavana, 556, 614 

Yogarnavva, 453 

Yonakadhammarakkhita, 208, 461 

Yonakaloka, 208, 461 

Yonas, 636 

Yuan Chwang, 826 

Yiidhitthila, 262 

Yu van jay a, 262 

Zarathustra, 5S7, 637 
Zen temple, 1S4 
Zendavesta, 80 
Zoilos, 397 
Zoroaster, 638 
Zoroastrianism, 637 




ERRATA 


Rage 11 Read conveyed instead of conveyed 


1 6 

Asvaghosa 

j j 

Asvagoska 

23 

,, stopped 

5? 

stoped 

=, 109 

,, Sumangalavilasini 


Sumngalavilasim 

„ 116 

,, exception 


exeeption 

„ 124 

Sukraearya 

) 9 

Sukacarya 

,, 162 

„ prevails 

99 

pervails 

„ 174 

,, points 

5? 

point 

„ 185 

Sukham 

■i> 

Sukkham 

„ 230 

,, Buddhaghosa 

t 9 

Buddhagohsa 

„ 232 

,, Singhalese 

> 9 

Sigkalese 

„ 241 

„ tuition 

5 y 

tution 

„ 255 

several 

99 

serveral 

„ 295 

, s the 


tbe 

„ 311 

Vitakka 

. it ■ 

Vitaka 

„ 417 

,, Nahapanakadi 

? 9 

Nahapanadi 

.5 ? ' ' ' 5 5 

,, Castanakadi 

Ji 

Castanadi 

„ 420 

„ Arthasastra 

19 

Arthasasra 

.. 438 

Omit ‘And by transfer- 




ing a few words’ 



.. 440 

Read probability 

9 9 

improbability 

.. 441 

madar 

■ 99 

madder 

448 

„ One-twentieth 

99 

one part 


part 



( 2 ) 


552 

Read described 

instead of deseribed 

570 

„ insatiate 

„ unsatiate 

610 

„ the 

,, he 

632 

„ only 

» ony 

713 

„ thirteen 

, , thiteeen 

749 

, , Peninsula 

,, eninsula P 

882 

„ are 

.. is 



PLATE I 


LOKAKSASA ... THE. UNIVERSE. 


THE SIDDHAS1LA OR THE ABODE OF WISDOM -3D BLISS.' 




MADHYA LOKA 


ADHO 


• TEMPORAL WORLD 


NETHER W 
REGIONS. 


f GHANODADHI VATA-VALAYA <HUM1D AIR EN.) 
GHANA VATAVALAYA (DENSE AIR ENVELOPE) 
TANU VATAVALAYA <RAR!FIED AIR ENVELOPE) 



PLATE II 



Fig, 1 , Avalokiteswara, bronze, 
Hmawza, Prome. 
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PLATE IV 



5. Lokanatha seated in fafitasana, bronze , 
Ananda Museum, Pagan. 


